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INDETERMINATE PHENOMENA. 


•yHE FRENCHMAN who “abolished God” has closer allies than he 
intended, or than they can be aware of, in Eiiglishmcn who smile? 
at Lord Eldon’s dictum that witches must once have existed itT 
England or Parliament could not have legislated against them, 
irreverence of the one and the scepticism of the other have a common’ 
root in a real distrust of the supernatural, and it cannot be assumed tlia£> 
the affinities of these two states of mind are H^jWn to a community 
ofstock, and spread 'to nothing that bjanches from it. A touch of 
incredulity makes many people kin who have no suspicion of the' 

■a 

kindred, and the relationship may run into unsuspected corners of 
consciousness. Pure faith is always independent of reason and sense, 
and cannot be affected^ as to its essential existence, by the qualities of 
the object on which it rests. With differences in details and direction, 
belief in .Fetish is as warm,' as solid, as unreasoning, as sublime, aS' 
belief in God. . The doubt that revolts, not merely '^gainst the 
character, but against the practicability of a demon, mustln^^e^hafT 
iTc sai .'ll so^ ideal divinity of the most refined cult, since its prptest 
muscular prejlfiot against the style, but a^inst the fact, -of supematuraf 
experiments^ ^ j . - — ’ " ■ ’ ^ ^ ' 

effect wha|#““ fdimdatfon of the 

..,^uarrelatiotts accepted anywh^e by mankind, contein/ 

tlik side with elevatihf aspirations, records of ignorance,' 

F.R.^na superstiKod.". tiieir^ appeals hi 'failhi' -v-. 
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from their challenges to criticism, leave the credulous no (^loice 
between degrees of credibility in the various kinds of mysterious 
condition^ re\{ealed. While science reduces all these conditions to 
the dead level of indeteiminate phenomena, faith holds them in one 
comprehensive embrace above the level of science itself. 

The object of*this unavoidable prelude is neither to apologise 
for Faith nor to excuse Superstition, nor even to interfere in private 
choice between the one and the^ other, but simply tb rescue freedom 
of thought from the smothering jnconsistencies of prejudice and the 
strangling intolerance of bigok-y. ^ 


There are two rational methods of dealing with all indetermin- 
ate phenomena, and, ^ among others, with such phenomena as those 
which what is called ^heosophy presents to students of science and 
religion. • • 

• • One is to regi^rd them as abnormal developments of latent 
powers ^t^humaii beings, exercised under peculiar conditions or by 
particular individuals. The other is to treat them as the effects of 
influences brought to bear oh human beings by other intelligences, or 
as the effects of influences brought to bear on other intelligences by^ 
Imman beings. (The unknown quantity in the latter formula is 
defhied as “ intelligences” rather than as ‘‘ forces,” because the inci- 
dence of the phenomena suggests the exercise of volition under 
the ^control of discretion, whether wise or unwise, rather than ritbre 
momentum ; but the characteristic feature of the unknown quantity, 
jvljich serves to differentiate one formula from the other, is that it 
is external to hunto^eings). A third plan ot disposing of all such 
masters, that of heaping r^icule on all indeterminate phenomena 
and flinging contempt at all who have witnessed them, though 
growing in popularity, is,hardly rational, and moreover promises no 
useful results. It may fairly be demanded of all sober in^stigation 
that it be practical as well as seem reasonable. The profession of 
rationalism can scarcely be allowed to excuse the* theoretical un- 
reality which itself denounces in religion. 

The baw existence, apart from their special characteristics, of 
indetcrmmate phenomena, has been taken for granted in the forego- 
ing remarks, because the evidence that has accumulated 
ject leaves little room for doubt in unprejudiced minds.^ 
say. men of established reputatiq^i^^for honesty, intellij 


have ' 


app 


education, ! u 

which, whatever they may mean, have been observer 
tions that have afforded every reasonable guarantee 
from trickery. But it may perhaps be lh<Jttght 



Examination of the subject as the present papEt is designed to con- 
tain, to place some plain proof before the reader. 

In Spiritualism answered by Science^ by E. W. C 4 )X, *Sergeant- 
at-Law, we have the following statement from a witness whose 
(;|iaracter stands abovg dispute, of the temper, tone, and method of 
some of the most careful investigations of the incidence of • indeter. 
minatq, phenomena : — 

When the London Dialectical Society resolved to appoint a committee to 
examine and report upon the pretensions of spiritualism, I entered upon its duties, 
in common with five-siliths of the members of^that committee, having the most 
Arm conviction that we should detect a fraud or dissipate delusion. 1 hoped that 
long experience in the work fef sifting and weighing evidence, and resolving 
what does oi*does not constitute proof of asserted faitSy would enable me to 
do good service in detecting imposture and discoverilg its contrivances. And 
such were the aims and the expectations of the great majority of my colleagues, 
comprising men of various pursuits and capacities, ingenious lawyers, practtfed« 
scientists, skilful doctors, authors, artists* and shrewd man of business— all of them 
persons with keen senses, proved powers of observation, inspecting and looking 
for imposition, and therefore more than commoply vigilant with eye and ear, ard 
rigid in the application of tests.” • 

It is obviously impossible to crowd into this paper the record 
of the enquiries set oi*t at length in the work mentioned above, 
and condensed with further proof, in a more careful, elaborate, and 
pretentious work in two volumes, by the same author — 7V/e 
Mechanism of Man, But the reader who may feel doubtful as to 
the correctness of the statement that the investigation refewed to 
has established the fact of the existence of occult force beyond 
question, must fall back upon the rec^d^i^’ detail for his own 
satisfaction, while we proceed to give two or three extracts. 

“ All ingenious apparatus was devised by Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., designed to 
exhibit the amount of any force exercised upon a board so placed that no musElildl 
force, however great, applied to one end of it, could produce the slightest pressure 
on the other. [ The construction of the apparatus is^ carefully described n 
detail.] * * It was tried in five ways : — the psychic placed his hngec 
on the end of the board, within the fulcrum, where no ampunt of pressure could 
affect the board or move the index. Secondy he placed one finger of each hand 
ill a vessel of water standing upon the fulcrum, which made pressure on the 
board scientifically impracticable. Thirdy he did not touch the apparatus at all, 
but sat at sonic distance from it, his hands and feet being held, which made 
muscular pressure upon any part of it physically impossible. Fmrthy the* same 
experiments were tried with another psychic and with the same results. Fijthy 
the same experiments were tried with other persons, not being psychics, and no 
effect whatever was produced. In these experiments the presence of ps)’chic • 
force was distinctly < proved, not by the fallible senses of the spectators, but by 
the infallible, because unimpassioned, evidence of wood and water. Dr. Huggins, 
F.R.S., and myself were requested to attend the trial of the experiments, 
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as witnesses, merely to attest the honesty and accuracy of the proceedings.** 
Vol. II, page 353. ^ 

The fiistrjimcnt or apparatus with which these experiments were 
made had been invented by Professor Crookes, after repeated attend- 
ance at seances, with the object of detecting fraud or exposing leger; 
demain. The result proved the possibility of exerting an unknown 
force at will, in seeming contravention of all known natural laws. 

The real interest of indeterminate phenomena* lies of course in 
the progressively strange uses of which occult force is susceptible : — 

“The persons present were Sir. Crookes, F.R.S , Mr. Gallon, F.R.S., 
Mr. Huggins, F R S., Mr. lonides, and myself.^ * # # It is a small lofty 
rodm, fitted with bookslnJves from floor to ceiling, anckthe shelves arranged 
in no other order than tlat of size. The upper shelves, where the smaller books 
are placed, arc far out of reach, without mounting a library ladder. The books 
ar^many hundicd in number. * # * * A hand was thrust through the curtain, 
and a voic» said ‘ 1 want to give you son^ething.’ One of us went to the curtain 
and received from behind it the clock that had Ween upon the chimney piece. 
Then some newspapers were brought and thrown out into the laboratory. A 
noise was heard as of the h^dde^ being moved. Presently the voice said ‘ Come 
here, Traveller, I have a present for you.* * * * Mr. Galton went to the curtain 
and a volume he had published some years before was presented to him.** 
Vol. II, pages 448-9. 

The .intervals represented by the asterisks in this quotation 
detail precautions taken to ensure freedom from mistake. The 
sceptical reader should study them for himself. They are omitted 
here because, if he admit the honesty and expert skill of the experi- 
menters, no casual reader is likely to subject the record to more 
searching scrutiny tTi^if ttTat to which they submitted the original 
experiments ; and the object of this paper is to lead up to reasonable 
Mifsrences from certain statements of facts, rather than to pretend 
to an analysis of experiments which, iy comparison \?ith that 
originally made, woidd be trivial. But the d^oubting reader has his 
remedy in his own hand.s. ^This page will be burdened with only 
another extract relating to this part of the subject from Mr. Cox's 
interesting book : — 

“While Mrs. Stowe (my sister) was noticing certain letters in private 
purporting to be Lady I3yron*s, at a sdance with Kate Fox and several of my bro- 
thers Jlnd sisters, Mrs. Stowe enquired of Lady B. if these letters were .authentic. 
The answer was ‘partly so.* Mrs. Stowe said, ‘ How can I find out.^* The reply 
was * Go to Bentlcy*s.* Now no one of the party could think of any person known to 
them with that name except Professor Stowe, who said, * 1 belie/e that is a 
London Publisher.* Mrs. Stowe wrote to Macmillan to enquire, and I think, though 
I am not sure, that he replied that Bentley had some letters. * * * Catherine 
E. Deechei:' Vol. II, page 485. 
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This letter does not occupy anything like the position, as 
e\l!dence, which has been assigned to those which precede ij, but it is 
quoted as mere testimony from an honest source to the fact of in- 
formation ('whether right or wrong) being supplied at the moment 
k was needed by agency which, according to the ordinary methods 
of testing these things, must be regarded as supernatural. 

The works already quoted, and another to which reference will 
now be made, Earth's Earliest Ages^ by G. H. Pember, M.A. Oxon, 
who is a bitter opponent of all manflier of psychic performers, 
contains evidence which will satisfy tlie majority of unprejudiced 
persons that some human beings are at any rate able to appear to 
other human beings as •agents in connexion w^li whom strange and 
unaccountable occurrences take place. 

It is at this point that modern Theosophy breaks off entirely 
from what is known as Spiritualiain by claiming for its phenomena* 
a distinctive character which separates them from those of psychists, 
and an inlying purport transcending the ^discoveries of all other cults. 

Careful and unbiassed men may well •pause at the threshold 
of the new vista opened up by these pretences, to ponder whence 
they start and wliithei* they tend. There cannot be a doubt that, 
in all ages, a pretence has been set up by schools of men or by 
isolated individuals to the enjoyment of preternatural relations 
with the unseen world. Moses and the rival Magi at the Egyptian 
Court performed certain miracles by different methods. Admitting 
the record to be correct, as many educated men do, the difference 
between the Hebrew prophet and his rivals may be briefly, and not 
incorrectly, described in the statement that, whereas he stopped at 
nothing, they succeeded up to a certain limit, but broke down 
beyond it^ Now it would be very curious if any moderti cult^ or 
any modern revival of any ancient cult, gave the world any intelli- 
gible description of what has hitherto puzzled* it? in the Egyptian 
scene. This, it is said, Theosophy professes (among many other 
things) to do. That the ground taken up by Theosophy — whatever 
its moral consistency may be, and whether its claim be scientifically 
made good or not — is ground which can be taken up without abso- 
lute charlatanism, must be clear enough, if not to the unthioking 
many, at least to the few thinking and reading Englishmen who have 
made themselves familiar with the slender portions of the Patristic 
writings which have been available to English readers. The records 
of Christian fathers and other ascetics who have fasted forty days, 
healed infirm folks by touching them, revitalised bodies from which 
life seemed to have fled, expelled demons from possessed persons 
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aiul improvised food on occasion, arc distinct enough to 'suggest to 
honest minds the question : Wherein do these things differ frcfm 
others of precivsely the same kind recorded in the Christian Scrip- 
tures and generally accepted by a civilised world? The religionist’s 
method of claiming an exclusive character for* a limited number of 
phenomena set forth under special circumstances furnishes no 
authority for excluding from their number phenomena for wiiich a 
special character is also honestly claimed* and to which such a 
character cannot reasonably or fairly be denied. The Acta 
Sanctorum is in all likelihood ‘an unknown name to the majority 
of even well-read Englishmen, but the fpllowing instructive note 
ill Dr. Brewer’s Dictid^ary of Miracles^ whiclf has drawn* upon the 
work so named, am^g other sources, may afford many of us a 
clue to a new and interesting line of study : — 

« «•« Ther^ cannot be a doubt that some ^nen, either by leacerdemain^ like Mas- 

kelyne and Cooke, or by bodily traiiiinj;, like the jo^i or fakirs of India, acquire an 
apparent power over the laws of nature which, to the uninitiated, seems mira- 
culous. Probably there is not a single ‘ miracle of the saints’ in all this book, 
which they would not be able to imitate. Such things as ‘ raising the dead,’ 
* healing diseases instantaneously,’ * floating in*the air,’ ‘ weighting articles so as 
to make them immoveable and releasing them suddenly,’ ‘being apprised of 
events occurring many miles away, and guessing with marvellous accuracy future 
events* (called yo^-vidya) are household tricks among Brahmins and Buddhists. 
Many an Englishman has seen them throw a rope into the air, climb up it, and 
suddenly disappear. Many an Englishman has seen a Brahmin stand on the 
bank of* a river, render a part of the water quite immoveable, and as suddenly 
release it. With magnetic or galvanic apparatus there is no difficulty in such 
a trick, but the Indian opeiator apparently has none. « o o Photography, 
telegraphy, and chemistry have taught us to talk more modestly of the immu- 
table laws of nature. They are immutable only till we know how to change 
tkeicu” — P£\ge 15. 

Statements and suggekions such as those here soberly recorded 
by a writer of established reputation, not oiilyv among Englishmen 
of science, but also among men of Christian faith, and men of letters, 
give rise to some far-reaching questions. Is it possible to change 
or over-ride Natural law ? Is it not rather probable that supernatural 
phenomena, so called, only seem to rise above law, but in reality 
work in accordance witli imperfectly understood law ? If some men 
can produce results that seeni miraculous to others, the inference 
that they possess a knowledge which to them is a source of secret 
power, is neither irrational, unscientihe, nor irreligious. There are 
those indeed who, in the warmth of a true faith, declare that 
all natural laws are an expression of some divine over-ruling will. 
It docs not conflict even with the belief of such to insist that, if 
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there is a divine Will, it must be perfect and irresistible, and that 
tHbre can be no real deviation from laws which are a true expression 
of its operations. Tlie alternative is chaos. 

It is more absurd tx> suppose that there - is an over-ruling and 
perfect Will, of which natural law is an orderly expression, but that 
the incidence of such law can be set aside or reversed even by 
divine* power, than to suppose that exceptional knowledge meand 
exceptional power, on the part of .some persons, to perform deeds 
which to others appear miraculous. Some agreement over the latter 
alternative hypothesis seems to furnislr the only foundation on which 
every true pretence of jmysterious power ever put forward by 
any one can be reconciled to every other Inch pretence. This 
hypothesis, while it excludes all trickery, revuces all performers of 
miracles to the same level, when regarded from a purely scientific jpoint 
of view ; but it still leaves it opeij to observers of their performartCes* 
to regard them from different standpoints, as moral agents, exercising 
a certain freedom of will. Though wielding a mysterious power^ 
derived from a mysterious knowledge, and so setting in motion 
natural forces in accordance with natural laws, they may be acting 
wisely or unwisely, rightly or wrongly, in given circumstances. 

The modern thcosophist claims for his cult a distinctive charac- 
ter derived, firsts from certain theories, which may be right or 
wrong, regarding the incarnation of individual men, their physical 
and metaphysical structure, and their obligations to the future*— which 
may be said to include any divine being who may be proved to exist.; < 
and, secondly, from the quality of the powers possessed or developed 
by individual men. * 

Into the former branch of claims few Englishman will perhaps 
care, at\|i it must be said few educated Englishmen haviff^uatified 
themselves, to enter at any length or depth. A few hints may * 
possibly be throwtk together regarding themr further on. But the 
latter branch of claims is really deserving, and also seems suscep- 
tible, of some kind of sober consideration. The world which sees 
little difference, on the whole, between letters wafiteS through the 
air, and slippers blown through space, or between saucers found in 
cupboards and brooches found in flower-beds, may be forgii^efi for 
refusing to recognise any difference between the ordinary perfor- 
mances of spiritualists and the occult phenomena of Theosophy—^ 
at least until it has been proved beyond question, as it ought to be 
possible to prove it, if it be true, that the theosopbic puzzle is a 
development of purely human power, whereas the mediumistic 
phenomena of Spiritualism are produced by external aids. 
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The point here insisted on is of some importance for tivo. reasons: 
One is that sorcery, or converse with occult forces, has existed 
all ages, 'and forms so inseparable a part of the religious records of 
the world, including the Christian revelation, where it has always 
existed under a ban, that to challenge its existence is to impeach 
the veracity of all religious records, including the Christian revela- 
tion, between whose disclosures one caiinot arbitrarily picJc and 
choose. The other is that, side by side ’with sorcery, there has 
apparently existed a mysterious use of power, equally abnormal with 
sorcery, but employed, as it would seem, for good,^as opposed to bad, 
ends ; which has been encouraged by so-c^\Jled (and perhaps rightly 
caKed) “ prophets” aid “ men of God and,* in fine, to* draw the 
distinction briefly a.n\ forcibly, has been depended on by righteous 
persons for righteous ends, as opposed to the unrighteous ways and 
•cvfi deeds of sorcerers. 

r • 

To deny the existence of both is to obliterate the religious 
history of the human race. ^ 

The candid reader need give himself no trouble about the im- 
posture and fraud that have been detected in connection with spiri- 
tualism or Theosophy, except in so far as the fruit produced by any 
system affords a fair test of at least some of its real qualities. Fraud 
could not bring down rain or fire from heaven at the appeal of 
Elijah. But suspicions of evil may haunt the cowering form of Saul 
as he stfeks the witch of Endor, who, setting about familiar incanta- 
tions, produces a result that astounds no one more than herself. 
Admitting that gross immorality, coarse buffoonery, and sordid 
knavery have, both in the old world and in the new, both in the 
eastern hemisphere and in the western, both in the civilized world and 
in the barlbarous, allied themselves with the operators and the opera- 
tions of indeterminate phenomena, the practical question remains, 
whether, after all that is consciously false about ^uch phenomena is 
removed, there is any fraction of them that is genuine. If so, wliat is 
its character and scope ; and is it of evil import or of good ? 

To answer these questions we must consider the professions of 
the persons most concerned, so far as they can be understood. 

^Dpiritualists, so called, broadly claim to hold communion with 
disembodied spirits, from whom they pretend to receive useful help 
and information. Some of the more occult schools of spiritualists 
claim power to separate soul from body, to re-incarnate individual 
souls jn fresh .bodies, to effect marriages between human and 
non-humah beings. The last claim may recall the marriages 
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rfeported early in human history to have Occurred betweferi the 
** sohs of God*' and the ** daughters of men.” ^ 

Theosophists, while admitting the power of men to enter into 
intercourse with other intelligences, more directly claim to develop 
essentially human powers which are dormant ill individuals, each 
of whom, being of composite manufacture, as possessing several 
sorts of» body, such as material, astral, spiritual, and the like, is 
the incarnation of the ha'rmonious residuum of mutually destruc- 
tive or eliminative forces or intelligences that have engaged in fierce 
struggles between good and evil in 5ges past, and will perpetuate 
the conflict in ages to come, until perfection is attained by what^ 
ever portions of the thing constituting 
together and hold together till the last. 

The striking point of resemblance between Spiritualism and 
Theosophy is the means which 4DOth take to their different encfs^ 
They meet on the common ground of that asceticism, which has 
formed the rallying point, strange to say, of all sorcerers, mesmerists', 
and necromancers in all ages. Must theref be an element of truth 
in all universal instincts, and what does this one mean > The 
sect of Christians knovwi as Plymouth Brethren, who have studied 
this subject more deeply than others, invite attention in many of 
theift books to the co-ordinate institution of sacrifices and animal 
food, after the deluge of Scripture story, which followed, as they 
say, the supernatural alliances which flooded the world with iniquity. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that, all the world over, and in 
all periods of its history, the sort of mysticism which theo- 
sophists and spiritualists alike cultivate allies itself with peculiar 
forms of self-denial, which, while seeming to promote tnoralit)^, 
contain nrany short cuts into immorality. It docs ndf^olloiv 
that the immorality is not the penalty which only some foolish 
souls have paid for*'*thdr daring, and failing, in regions where 
others have dared and won ; but to believe and understand this; 
we require to be told who are the people who have Succeeded, 
and what they have got for their pains } It is not satisfactory 
answer to the crimes which have attended the introduction of 
mystic lore into human society to say that most men have jseeti 
only the bad side of it, and have yet to see the good, if they can. 

The Founder of* Christianity was the greatest myslid that ever 
existed. But while he claimed a divine origin, and performed 
marvellous deeds, his life was uniformly allied with the open service 
of suffering men ; and his theories, in their practical applications, 
reached into the life of every man alike who would accept them. 


pcrsonjft identity can confe 
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Even though it may have been necessary, before his teaching, 
that schools of prophets should exist to keep alive the interpretation 
of a dMne providence that had in it a hidden meaning which 
was fulhlled in his elevation of humanity to the highest ideal 
conceivable by men, the fact would neither prove nor require a 
survival of the succession beyond its consummation in himself. 

On its most innocent side, therefore. Theosophy may be^charged 
with the perpetuation of an obsolete cult, obsolete as to its true 
original intent, but active, and it may be mischievous, to the full 
extent of its misleading. aFor if matter out' of place is dirt, the 
unseasonable revival of exhausted niysticism may be moral 
poison.' There is, however, the other side* of the thing — the side 
on which, allied witll human powers susceptible of ready abuse, it 
defends itself by proof of possibilities of which it has not yet 
fernished the necessary justification, and shelters itself, alike from 
ignorant sneers and from intelligent alafm, in pleas of necessary 
secresy. 

The length to which this paper has transgressed, while yet linger- 
ing on the threshold of the solid mystery that is challenging criticism 
and inviting study, makes it impossible here at all satisfactorily 
to warn those who may have leisure or inclination to study and 
criticise, of the danger into which they may be tempted bj^ the 
contemptuous sneers of ignorance. No mistake can be greater than 
that pf despising a foe who is gaining ground in four worlds. The 
danger of Theosophy consists in its adoption of, or as theosophists 
say, its development from, certain theories which in no way conflict 
witii truths ordinarily received by the Christian world. The exis- 
tence of an unseen world all round us, the possibility of enteiing 
intt> ickktions with it, the development of dormant hum%n powers, 
the performance of miracles, the cultivation of spirituality by self- 
immolation, are taught as (Jpctrines or practices in the Christian 
Scriptures. They also directly inculcate the three-fold division of 
man into soul, body, and spirit, and enforce the lesson in many 
mistranslated passages, and certainly discover nothing that is 
radically antagonistic to the theory of a gradually progressive 
metempsychosis. If Theosophy is evil, as it may be, and dangerous, 
as it certainly seems, it is not by sneers that it will be disinfected of 
its power, which can be real only in the proportion of its relation 
to truth. 


Diogenes. 
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“MARIUS, THE EPICUREAN.’ 


'J^HE QUESTION*, “ Is life worth living?” forced into utterance in 
every age by the difficulties and complexities of life, reiterated 
Igain and again in our. own time as the pressure of sufTeriiig 
becomes too great to be patiently borne, still awaits a comprehensive 
answer. *The Sphinx-like silence still surrounds the world. There- 
fore were it not wise to hail with thankfulness any help which ma)B 
come to break the spell of enervation with which disai?pointed 
expectation and shattered hopes paralyse us, and welcome a teacher 
who can at least show us how to find, if nt>t ^ complete answer to 
the question, at least a way, in which to elicit from life the best it 
has in its power to yield / Such a teacher we find in Mr. Walter 
Pater, who has just published his philosophy of life in a book, called 
“ Marius the Epicurean : his Sensations and Ideas.” The scene is 
laid ?n the time of Marcus Aurelius, a time more approaching the 
present phase of modern thought than any other period of Roman 
history : in his tracing out the life of this Roman, the author finds 
ample opportunity of introducing suggestions which may help others 
who are seeking a solution of the question how to make the most 
of life. 

Beginning with a quiet reverence for the religion and sqcvissu&o( 
the Roman gods that were an heirloom from his ancestors, Marius 
> throws himself earne|tly. into the philosophical speculations which 
were of paramount interest in the days of the philosopher Emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius ; not, however, as a fashion, but as a deep life 
study. An Epicurean (in its fullest sense) by temperament and in- 
clination, he does not narrow himself by being exclusively the 
follower of one master, but steadily prosecutes his studies, taking 
from all whatever can make his life richer, fuller, nearer the ideal 
perfection of life such as he conceived it to be. Thus we find him 
vyelding thoughts and conclusions from Epicurus, Apuleius, Hera- 
clitus, Aristippus of Cyrene, Marcus Aurelius, into a richer whole 
than he would have found in the teachings of any one of these 
philosophers, believing Truth to have many sides, and that his search 
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after Ideal Perfection would be thwarted if he gave his thoughts 
exclusively to any one side. The cold austere philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius attracted him for its intellectuality, but finally repulsed him 
for its contempt of the body — which Marius ever reverenced as the 
fitting temple for man’s spirit and therefore sacred — and for its 
imperfect human sympathy which permitted the Emperor to sit un- 
moved, a spectator of tlie cruelties of the amphitheatre. ' • 

Fe^Jing the incompleteness of all he Had thought and hoped, he 
looked yearningly for some scheme that would unite men in a truer 
fellowship, that would develope keener sympathies towards the 
brute as well as the human creation, that .would counteract’the weary^ 
pessimism that surrefunded him, and give a saliction to thfi pei'severing 
efforts of a life. It was at this juncture that he came in^ contact 
with the secret assemblies of the Christians at the house of one 
• ®ecilia, in a villa outside Rome. .There he seemed to sec the pos- 
sibility of touching that for which he longed; and joyful expectation 
began to wake once more within him like the dawning of another 
^ing-^time in his life, when the circumstances of his death met him 
in a somewhat tragic manner — not, however, without bringing him 
under the gentle ministration of these ptwplc from whom he had 
hoped to learn so much, and he died having virtually given up his life 
for the sake of one of their brethren, Cornelius Clemens, wh^, he 
believed, was about to become the husband of Cecilia, the one woman 
who represented to him a true mother and a perfect type of woman- 
hood. 

The story opens with Marius, as a boy, taking an important part 
in the celebration of the “ little,” or private, Ambar Valia for the 
welfare of the family, which in more modern times found its coun- 
the blessing of the cornfields. The images ,of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and “ the yet more mysterious Dea Dia,” were carried by 
White-clothed lacj? through ^he fields, with flowers " plucked off short 
from branches of apple and cherry then in spacious bloom^’ strewn 
before them by the girls of the fiirm. The best of the flock were 
led in sacrifice to the garlanded altars, and the priests, with ears of 
green corn upon their heads, chaunted the appropriate Litany. But 
a feeling of pity and disgust filled the lad at the sight of the sacri- 
fice — a feeling that seemed to be the first indication of his discontent 
with the old form of things surrounding him. His quiet life was 
Only interrupted by a visit to the columned hill temple of ./Esculapius 
to cure him of a fever at the wonderful spring of water there, to 
which divine honours were paid, where his first lesson was given to 
him in the skilled cultivation of life, of experience, and of oppor-^ 
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tuiilty." " If thou wouldst have all about thee like the colours of 

som6b fresh picture in clear light, be temperate in thy religious 

motives, in love, in wine, in all things, and of a peaceful heart vfith thy 

fellows and the recommendation was given “ to keep the eye clear by 

a sort of exquisite personal alacrity and cleanliness extending even- 

to his dwelling-place, to discriminate even more and more exactly 

form and colour from what was less select, to meditate much on. 
« 

beautiful visible objects, on objects more especially connected with 
the period of youth, to keep ever by him if it were but a single choice 
.•flower, a graceful: animal, or sea-shell as a, token and representative of 
the whole kingdom of such things ; to avoid jealously in his way 
through the world everything repulsive to sight” 'Bhis teaching of tliq. 
young priest sank into a mind already open to all such impressions,, 
and becalne the nucleus of his life thought. All incidents of his 
daily life, however trivial, unconsciously impressed him ; and his 
mother’s death, releasing him from his only immediate ancf'natural' 
authority, gave him at an early age the sense of personal respon- 
sibility and a certain feeling of isolation, n»ental and physical. 

Then he left his home, the building of red and yellow marble 
mellowed by age,” where^ “ two centuries of play of the sea-wind 
were in the velvet of the mosses which lay along its inaccessible* 
ledges and angles,” and entered as a student the College of Pisa, 
where, among other things, he learned Greek. Here he formed the 
friendship of one Flavian, a brilliant lad whose ambitious nature fired 
Marius with energy, and it was from him he acquired what it is 
ever the chief function of all higher education to teach — a system 
or art, namely, of so relieving the ideal or poetic traits, the elements 
of distinction in our every-day life, of so exclusively living in 
them — that the unadorned remainder of it, the mere drift and 
dtbris of fife, becomes as though it vvero not.” They read the, 
.old Greek writeis together^ the metamorphoses of Apuleius, wherein; 
the story of Cupid and Psyche (exquisifely translated by Mr. Pater; 
became to Marius the ideal of a perfect imaginative love, centered 
upon a type of beauty entirely flawless and clean” in contrast with 
which " ideal men’s real loves appeared to him somewhat mean and. 
sordid.” 

Many portions of the story of Marius may be taken as appli- 
cable to Mr. Pater himself, such as the description of the writings 
of Flavian, who Marius hoped to sec the founder of a new school 
of literature, ” asserting, so to term them, the proletariate of speech.” 
He would make it a serious study, weighing the precise power of. 
every phrase and word, as though it were precious metal, going 
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back to the original and native sense of speech, re-establish the 
natural and direct relationship between thought and expression, 
betweei: the sensation and the term ; to restore words to their pri- 
mitive power.'* Again : “ In those refinements of his curious spirit, 
in that horror of profanities, in that fastidious sense of a correctness 
in external form, there was something which ministered to the old 
ritual interest still surviving in him ; as if here, indeed, were- involved 
a kind of sacred service to the mother tongue.** • 

“ For words after all — words manipulated with all his delicate 
force— were to be the apparajtus of a war for himself.* To be forcibly 
impressed in the first place, and in the second to find means of mak- 
ipg visible to others that which was vivi'diy, apparent, delightful, of* 
lively interest to himself, to the exclusion of all that was but mid- 
dling, tame, or but half true even to him.** * 

, ^ In Mr. Pater's words, Marius had that “ instinctive recognition 
that in vigorous intelligence must* be indeed the most real presence 
of the Divine Being. With this was connected a feeling, all the 
stronger as manhood came«on, of the poetic beauty of mere clearness 
of mind — the actually aesthetic charm of a cold austerity of thought ; 
as if the kinship of that to the clearness of (physical light were some- 
thing more than a figure of speech. Of all those religious fantasies 
as forms of enthusiasm he could well appreciate the picturesque- 
ness : that was made possible for him by a vein of Epicurealiism, 
already leading him to conceive of himself as but the passive spec- 
tator of the world around. * * * * He secluded himself indeed 
from all others, but in a severe intellectual meditation, the salt of 
poetry, without which all the more serious charm is lacking to that 
imaginative world, which for him had revealed itself in a spontane- 
.Qu s, .giy render to the dominion of outward impressions.** In 
conformity with the teachings of Heraclitus, Marius realized that, 
notwithstanding such surrender was rightfjul, Jie must discriminate, , 
for he protests that “ men are subject to illusion regarding things 
apparent to sense ; what the uncorrected sense gives being a false 
impression of permanence or fixity in things, which have really 
changed their nature in the very moment in which we see and touch 
them.** And this current mode of thought, “ imaging forth from 
those fleeting impressions a world of firmly outlined objects, leads 
one to regard as dead what in reality is full of animation, of energy, 
of fire, of life — that eternal process of nature, of which at a later time 
Goethe spoke, as the ‘ Living Garment,* through which God is seen 
by us, ever in weaving at the Loom of Time.** 

It is this paradox of a subtle perpetual change in all visible 
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things, together with its accompanying many precepts a 

strenuous self-consciousness in all we think and do, that loyalty 
to cool and candid reason, which makes strict attentiveness <ff mind 
a kind of religious duty and service” that attracted Marius in the 
difficult Greek prose of Heraclitus. He had- become aware of 
the possibility of a large dissidence between an inward and some- 
what exclusive world of his own vivid apprehensions, and the un- 
improved, unheightefUed reality of the *world of those about him, 
and was ready now to conceive that the individual is to himself the 
•* measure of all things, and to rely on the exclusive certainty to him- 
self of his own impressions.” 

At this point he joined company with Aristi{)pus, the founder 
of the Cyrenaic philosophy, whose impressive traditional utterances 
served in* turn to give effectual outline to his thought. What Marius 
found was ” a system which seemed to concentrate into itself all th& 
weakening trains of thought in earlier Greek speculation, and mak- 
ing the best of it — turning its hard bare truths with a wonderful 
tact into precepts of a most delicately hofioujable life. Given the 
hardest terms, supposing our ^ days are indeed but a shadow, even 
so, we may well adorn anjd beautify, in scrupulous self-respect, our 
souls and whatever our souls touch upon — these wonderful bodies, 
these material dwelling places through which the shadows pass to- 
gether for a while, the very raiment we wear, our pastimes as we say, 
and the intercourse of society.” And towards such a full or com- 
plete life, a life of various yet select sensation, the most direct and 
effective auxiliary must be, in a word, Insight : ** liberty of soul, free- 
dom from all the partial and misrepresentative doctrine which does 
but relieve one element in our experience at the cost of another, 
freedom from all the embarrassment of regret for the past and ral-* 
culation for the future: all that would be •preliminary to the real 
•business of education— ^insight, insight through culture, into all that 
the present moment holds in trust for*us as we stand so briefly in 
its presence. * * * Not pleasure, but fulness of life, and ‘in- 
sight* as conducting to that fulness — energy, choice and variety 
of experience — including noble pain and sorrow even — loves such 
as those in the exquisite old story of Apuleius ; such sincere 

and strenuous forms of moral life as Seneca and Epictetbs 

whatever form of human life, in shorty was impassioned and ideal ; 
it was from this that ‘ the new Cyrenaicism’ of Marius took its 
criterion and values. • ♦ • It was a version of the precept * whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might —a doctrine so 
widely acceptable among the nobler spirits of the time.” 
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. These extracts have been chosen designedly. The story of 
Marius,' the Epicurean, is not merely the picture of Rome and Rtynan 
thought at the time of the philosopher Emperor : it is at once to a- 
great degree an autobiography, and also mirrors plainly many of 
the • confused and complex thoughts of the present day. The peru- 
sal, therefore, .of such a life as that which formed the ideal of Marius 
may enable many of Mr. Pater’s readers to solve some of .the diffi- 
culties of life — may pour Sunshine into, dark places, and make life 
spring fresh again where there was but doubt and apathy. The 
teaching is Epicurean, but o^ly in the highest, fullest sense, not at • 
all in those baser aspects of it which have the power of wiling men 
i.pto viqe and degradation of soul and body. 4-nd throughout Mr. Patei 
has followed his own precept that to interest others one must be 
interested oneself ; the book breathes the very life-breatlf of the 
. ji5,riter, and obviously must be to a very great extent the record of the 
growth and development of the author himself. He, Mr. Pater, has 
bseen frequently attacked for the immorality of his teaching, on the 
ground that its maxim, pleasure for pleasure’s sake,” when carried 
to its fullest extent, must inevitably result in evil. So much, however, 
depends on the meaning attached to such sayings, and upon the 
honest study of the whole work of a writer, and not upon some 
isolated portions of it. Mr. Pater does not make it his business to, 
speculate upon what may be after death ; he lays the stress on making 
life — the one thing of whose existence we arc certain — perfect, but 
such a perfection that tlie unclouded and receptive soul shall “quit 
the world at last in the same fresh wonder with which it entered 
it, still unimpaired and going on its blind way at last with the con- 
sciousness of an enigma in all that, as its pledge of something further 
tOi ££>nie.” The book gives the impression of being put forth, in 
vindication of the author’s former writings, the essential philosophy 
of which is herein embodied. He says : ".Every age of thought has , 
had its Cyrenaics or Epicureans, under many disguises, even under 
the hood of the monk. But — Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we 
die!\iz. principle, the. real import of which dififers immensely accord- 
ing to the natural taste and acquired judgment of the guests who 
sit at table. It may express nothing better than the instinct of 
Dante’s Ciacco, the accomplished glutton, in the mud of the 
J/iferno ; or, since by no hypothesis does man live by bread alone, it 
may come to be identical with “ my meat is to do that which is just 
and kind,” while the soul, which cannot pretend to the apprehension 
anything beyond the veil of immediate experience, yet never loses a. 
feeling of happiness in conforming to the highest moral ideal it can 
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sincj^rely define for itself ; and actually, though with so faint hope, 
does the Father's business.” j 

At length a summons to Rome came from an old friend of 
Marius’s father, who had watched the lad’s progress, knew of his 
courtly ways, and had procured for him a post of amanuensis to 
the Emperor. He reached Rome at the time of the great rejoicings 
for the 'Veturn of fhe two Emperors •from their campaign on the 
Danube, and witnessed another of the splendid religious pageants 
, in which the pmperor acted as the m<5st sacred high priest, and 
listened to Aurelius’s address on the vanity of human life to the 
assembled Senate in the* vast hall of Curia yulia. His special 
service brought him into immediate connection with the domestic 
surroundings of the Emperor, and in this portion of the book are 
introduced scenes, fascinately described, of Aurelius among his 
children and his wife Faustina ; of the philosopher Emperor’s 
intercourse with the aged rhetorician Cornelius Fronto ; of his aus- 
tere intellectual life, that second nature^ whose requirements were 
so antipathetic to his national duties. Accounts of various his- 
torical events, all deeply intefesting to Marius, and scarcely less so 
to the sympathetic reade^ brings us to the third portion of the book, 
which opens with the description of a Roman banquet given in 
honoi^r of the great Apuleius in a beautiful Pagan apartment — 
“ fragrant with rare woods of old inlaid panelling, the falling of 
aromatic oil from the ready-lighted lamps, the iris root clinging 
to the dresses of the guests, as with odours of the gods, the supper 
table was spread. The crystal cups darkened with old wine, the 
hues of early autumn fruit — mulberries, pomegranates, and grapes — 
that had long been hanging under careful protection upon 
the vines, «\vere almost as much a feast/or the eye as the dusky 
fires of the rare twelve-petalled roses.” Subdued music pervaded 
*the room ” turning no\Aran(i again to a soHtary reed-hote like a bird’s 
as it wandered into the distance.” And with the darkness came 
from the garden by torchlight, “ an odd, rapid, phantasmal glitter,” 
a dance of young men in arincur, a kind of highly expressive 
dramatic action : and with the utmost possible emphasis of dumb 
motion their long swords weaving a silvery network in the air, they 
danced the “ Death of Paris’" Then the conversation turned to 
literature, and one of the guests read a composition by Lucian of 
Samosata, followed by a discourse from the famous Apuleius’s " ela- 
borate carved ivories of speech drawn at length out of the rich 
treasury of his memory, and as with a fine savour of old musk about 
them.” 
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In the remaining portion of the book are passages of remark^ible 
beautys and subtle suggestiveness, but vve will not detract from 
their interest by giving any more of them piecemeal. It is almost 
by some irony of circumstance that Marius, this last of the Epi- 
cureans, or at any rate the last for many decades to follow, meets 
his death with that bsnison of the early church for which he had 
never consciously craved, and the significance pf which he would 
perhaps have only partially apprehended. To sleep, to lose one- 
self in sleep, that, as he had recognised always, wa? a good thing. , 
And it was after a space of deep sleep that he awoke amid the 
murmuring voices ^of the people who had kept and tended hirii 
so carefully through his sickness, now kneeling around his bed, and 
what he heard confirmed, in his then perfect clearness of joul, the 
^ontaneous suggestion of his own bodily feeling. He had often 
dreamUthat he had been condemned to die, that the hour, with 
wild thoughts of escape, had arrived,* and waking with the sun all 
around him, in complete liberty of life, had been full of gratitude 
for his place there, hlive stilly in the land of the living. He read 
surely, now, in the manner, the doings of these people, some of 
whom were passing away through the doorway, where the sun 
still lay heavy and full that his last morning was come, and turned 
to think again of the beloved. Of old he had often fancied that not 
to die on a dark and a rainy day would itself have a little alleviating 
gracd or favour about it. The people around his bed were praying 
fervently — Abi ! abi ! anima Christiana ! In the moments of his ex- 
treme helplessness their mystic bread had been placed, had descended 
like a snowflake from the sky, between his lips. Soothing fingers 
^ had applied to hands and feet,’ to all these passage ways of the 
senses, 'chrough which tl^e world had come and gone fronc him, now 
so dark and obstructed, a medicinable oil. It was the same people, 
who in the gre/ austere evening of that day* took up his'’ remainsj 
and buried them secretly with their accustomed prayers, but with 
joy also, holding his death, according to their generous view in this 
matter, to have been of the nature of a martyrdom : and martyrdom, 
as the Church has always said, is a kind of sacrament with plenary 
grace. 


Elizabeth A. Sharp. 
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ON AN ANIJIIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
‘MENTANA* 

(From the Italian of GiosAi^ Carducci.) 


M/hen sad Mentana’s hour comes round with every year 
returning ; 

As day fades o’er the plains and hills that keep its memory* 
green, 

The troops of those who fell aris^e with grief and anger 
burning, 

A shadowy band around’ their tombs they stand distinctly 
seen. 

They are no ghastly skeletons, but proper forms and stately ; 

The rosy twilight undulates around them like a veil. 

From their far deeps the stars smile down upon the brave 
sedately, 

Around their brows the clouds of heaven in wreaths of 
victory sail. 

“ Now when the mother mourns hSr sons on couch by 
memories haunted) 

.‘“Now when the spouse weeps her lost love through nights 
of sleepless pain ; — 

" We burst the tomb, we rise to light, with breasts pure and 
undaunted, 

“ Once more to greet thee, Italy, to look on thee again* 


* Garil)al<li anti his? volunteers after routing the Papal troops at Mentana, were in their 
turn defeated by the French, armed with the Chassepot breechloader, then u.secl for the first 
time. The Bailie was fought on the 3rd November 1867. Rome was incorporated with Italy 
on thc9lh October 1870, i.e., before the 3rd Anniversary of Meutaua, and the union was 
inaugurated at the Capital on the 3rd July 1871. 

To an Irishman the poem may perhaps call up visions of those who died with Brian 
and Malachi seen amid the twilight on the old hill of Howth.— M. R, W. 
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*' As in the muddy pathway before his queen and lady, 

" Hi& silken mantle fair the knight laid down on bended 
knee; 

" Our lives we laid down freely in thy service ever ready, 

“ And yet thou liv'st unmindful of the sons who died for 
thee. - 

** On others, O sweet Italy, bestow thy smiles, but never, 

“ Ah ! never may the dead forget what they on earth loved 
best ; • ‘ 

And Rome is ours, the champions of her name are we for 
ever ; 

.r “ We on her lofty capital must triumph ere we rest.” 

The vision fades as melts away a light cloud in the heaven. 
And, as it dies, a groin escapes Italian bosoms all ; 

Her brightness and her harmony lays down the golden even ; 
And the sad sound rolls slowly o'er the lofty Quirinal. 


A ROSE AND A GIRL. 


(From the same.) 


-When skies are soft and days are bright in spring. 
When sigh the breezes and the -sweet birds sing, 
Thy blushing flowei;s unclose, • • 

O lovely maiden rose. 

But where art thou when o’er thy natal soil 
The sun, a solitary tyrant, reigns ? 

• When through the fields, reft of their harvest spoil. 
He racks the dusty summer with sharp pains, 

And the cicala deafens the lone plains 
At noon with chidings harsh. 

While frogs, unseen from parched and thirsty marsh. 
Curse the sad day that lingers to its close. 
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When sudden mid the hills no longer green, 

Rises the whirlwind rude and, shrieking shrill. 

Vents on the lingering flowers and leaves his sple'^n, 
And hastes the plain with barren sand to All, 

And ever grows the misery and ill. 

Nor is there any shade ; 

Inithat sore Jiour afraid. 

Thou fliest, inconstant rose. 

• ^ 

’Tis not for thee, as shorter grows each day, 

To ch^er the sorrow of the years that die ; 

When one by one leaves fade and fall away, 

Afld sadly ’neath each passing footstep sigh. 

Till slowly rotting in damp mould they lie, 

Or are upwhirled af§ir 

By cold harsh breezes carrying the war 

Through desolate vales where wfnter's havoc shows. 

• 

And when the smoke-like clouds the mountains fold. 
And the chill rains are sad upon the plain 
With long-drawn shadows of the sunsets cold, 

When all hearts for the sun’s return are fain 
And winter’s cold hand-over-hand doth gain 
And the frost smites and scars. 

Thou fliest from such wars. 

Inconstant girlish rose. 


M. R. W^ld. 
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Weight : Is there a Fourth Dimension ? 


To the Editors of the " Indian Review" 

Gentlemen, 

I have read with much Interest the Review^ of " Flatland : 
A romance of many Dimensions,” which appeared in the 
Indian Revieiv of February last, and also the short article which 
follows i.t entitled — ^ Size : Is there a FouAh Dimension ?” lam not 
a mathematician, and I am not conversant with the nature of the 
discussions, which, I believe, have taken place on this questidn, but 
itjs evident that it is impossible to state in terms of length, breadth, 
and heigiit the dimensions of any solid not having a regular 
geometrical form, or which is not made* up of geometrical solids 
joined together, such as a^ group of crystals, or a house of irregular 
shape. Take a clod of earth or any unhewn piece of stone. Several 
extreme and least dimensions are all that can be stated, and from 
these average dimensions can be calculated. But the actual bulk 
cannot from these be ascertained. The only way of doing so that 
I know of is to measure the displacement on immersing the 6ody 
in a definite quantity of water or fine sand or powder of some sort, 
confinefl in a vessel of known capacity. But to say that the body 
occupies the same space as a certain quantity of water did is not to 
state its dimensions, and may give no idea of its actual shape. It 
may be a thin slate or a sheet of talc, or it may be more or less an 
approximation to a sphere or a cube. 

Again, what are the dimensions of the water, sand, or powder, 
which we have just used to ascertain the bulk of clod or stone? 
So long as the flufd or semi-fluid is confined in the regularly-shaped 
measuring vessel, we can say that it measures so many decimal parts 
of a foot or an inch in length, breadth, and depth or height, but if 
we pour it out of the vessel what becomes of these dimensions ? 
We may pour it into another receptacle of irregular shape, the 
dimehsions of which can be as little stated as those of the original 
clod or stone, or we may simply pour it on the ground. In the 
latter case the sand or powder if dry enough, and if poured on a 
level surface, will take generally the shape of a cone, and become 
approximately measurable ; but the water will be simply immeasur- 
able. It becomes impossible to state its length, breadth, or thickness. 
It may be replied to this that the water or sand is not a body in 
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the sense that the clod or stone fs, but a mere agglomeration of 
separate bodies, each of which has its own dimensions ; but, what* 
ever may be the shape and dimensions of a drop of water — and these 
evidently vary according to the circumstances of its existence — 
what are the dimensions of any grain of sand ? They are clearly 
as immeasurable as the hard clod or stone. The only condition in 
which the dimensions of a given bulk of water are constant is that 
of ice, add of a giv^n quantity of sand • that of sand-stone, provided 
that the cementing matter occupies only the interstices between the 
, particles of saqd. And yet, owing to the expansion due to the 
lowered temperature, the dimensions of the water in the amorphous 
/orm of ice will be greater than those it had in it$ liquid state. But 
so long as the water remains ice its dimensions are constant! This 
leads tojthe remark that of no body can it be said that its dimensions 
are fixed and certain, for all are (I think) subject to expansion and 
contraction under the influence of varying degrees of l\pat. 
there not here the necessity^for a fourth dimension ? 

I do not think that “ bulk*' can be the fourth dimension, for, as 
I have above said, the bulk of no substance iVstable. Again, what is 
the bulk of a hollow vessel ’of regular geometrical form ? If the 
shape be perfect it will Contain a definite quantity of any substance, 
but if squeezed or stretched in any direction the capacity of the 
vessel is diminished, though the dimensions from angle to angle 
remain the same. The bulk of the material of zvhich it is made is 
of course unchanged, but, as a hollow solid, the bulk of the vessel is 
altered. 

The only practical fourth dimension that I can conceive of is— 
“ weight/* or the amount of attraction towards its centre exercised on 
anything having three dimensions by the mass of the earth. But 
as this foroe theoretically varies at every point of this eccentric and 
uneven-surfaced globe, the weight of any given body may not be 
* the same at any two pOiiifs on its surface.* It is, therefore, impossible 
to state absolutely the weight of any body, whatever means of ascer- 
taining relative weight be adopted. Practically, of course, if weighed 
in a balance, a thing has the same weight at every point on the face 
of the earth, because the weight of the counterpoise is altered in the 
same degree ; but the absolute weight, or fourth dimension, does ^Iter* 

lam quite sensible that I may have shown entire ignorance of 
what mathematicians mean when they speak of a fourth dimension ; 
but you may think the subject worth further treatment in a popular 
form in the Indian Review^ and, if so, give my speculations a place 
by way of leading up to the subject 


C. W. H. 
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Journal of the He^lLth Society for Calcutta and its ■ 
Suburbs. Vol. I. Part I. March 1885. Calcutta Central Press 

L4 . — This paftiphlet contains the Prospectus of .the recentl)r* 
formed Public Health Society, and an account of the Inaugural Meet- 
ing, with a report of Dr. Harvey’s lecture on the Plague. The aims 
Df the founders of the Society are thus summarised : “ It was thought 
that air Association might advantageously be formed in Calcutta, 
which would strengthen the hands of {hose who are concerned in 
promoting sanitary reforms ; which might enable those who wish 
for information on sanitary subjects to obtain it in an accessible 
and trustworthy form ; which would call attention to evils in espe- 
cial need of remedy ; and generally tend to form an enlightened 
public opinion on all questions connected with the public health.” 

The Society claims to be mainly of a scientific characteF, and 
to have no sort of concern with local controversies with particular 
bodies*or individuals ; it will be guided by the counsels of Sanitary 
Commissioners and Surgeons-General ; while any idea that may 
still lurk in the minds of members of the Municipal Commis- 
sion that the Health Society is a " banded union” to persecute and 
destroy the influence of the Corporation, and to cast discredit on 
local seff-government, naust surely be dispelled on learning that 
the Chairman of the Corporation has accorded his support. 

Public lectures on health subjects are to be given in various 
parts of the town. The question of the incorporation of the 
Suburban Municipalities in that of the metropolis is soon to be 
discussed by the Council of the Society ; and a very practical step 
has been taken in the appointment of an overseer, capable and 
proptrly trained in sanitary science, whose business will be to 
inspect, for a small charge, the premises of those that apply for his 
feervices, and to report on any improvement necessary for making the 
premises healthy and safe. 

The amount of support given to the Society has hitherto 
been most encouraging, and with the Volunteer motto, “Defence 
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not Defiance,” for its watch word, the Public Health Society of 
Calcutta bids fair to become a powerful engine against the attacks 
of preventible disease. Floreat. 

Map of the Soudan : Compiled chiefly from Maps issued 
by the Intelligence Branch of the War Office : Scale, 35^ miles to 
I inch. Calcutta : IV. Newman Sf Co., Limited. 1885. — This map 
is clearly and neatly lithographed and folded into a convenient 
book shape. It wUl be found an useful companion to the newspaper 
for those who wish to follow the movements of our troops in the 
campliign just opening. , 

Theosophy Unveiled. Madras: The Tract Depdt, Memo* 
rial Hall Cpmpound. ^,1865. — The chief value claimed for t^is pub* 
lication is that it gives extracts from Theosophist publications, 
showing the nature of the system and the course pursued by its 
“founders,” with the comments of the Press. The papers were 
written and printed piecemeal during the time when, after Mndame 
Blavatsky’s return from EJurope, deliberations were being held by 
her friends as to the course which they cshould take with regard to 
the correspondence which appeared in the Chr'tstian College Magazine, 
This may account in some measure for the want of unity and order, 
which, as the preface ac£:nowledges, is plainly discernible in the work. 
But the fact is, the pamphlet contains a very heterogeneous jumble 
of reviews of Spiritualism, attacks on Theosophy, and apologies for 
Christianity. The extracts from Colonel Olcott’s writings, with the 
comments of the Indian Witness and the Madras Mail tfiereon, 
may be found interesting reading by students of the Madras 
Colleges, but few readers of the Indian Review would, we imagine, 
care for the hodge-podge of excerpts from Solomon, Max 
Muller, Cowper, Lecky, Mr. Justice West and others, which fill 
the latter ^ages of the pamphlet, or would, be instructSll liy being 
informed that “ lawyers are accustomed to weigh evidence, and 
’ the Lord Chancellorship of England* is considered the noblest 
prize of the profession. Yet it is an incontestible fact that Earl 
Cairns, of the former Ministry, and Lord Selborne, of the present 
administration, are earnest Christians.” 

Banting in India. With some Remarks on Diet and things 
in general. By Surgeon-M.ijor Joshua Duke. 3rd Edition. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink & Co., 1885. — This book is rather a treatise on diet 
generally than one relating to the special subject indicated by the 
main title. The remarks on “Banting in India” are practically 
confined to a few pages, consisting of a table of the diet recom* 
mended by the author to corpulent Anglo*Indian^ apd of the 
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Banting diet suitable for Musalmans and Hindoos. The rest of the 
93 pages that make up the whole work are decidedly heterogenecyis, 
as indeed the sub-title of the book indicates. Various topics are 
touched upon. Fseudo-estheticism is condemned ; for is not 
effeminacy “associated with those crimes which have caused the 
everlasting downfall of nations” — words at which the modern masher 
may well tremble, who clearly 

Has withirf him undivulged crimes • ' 

Unwhipt of justice. 

The Oxford and the C^amjbridge training diet is given in defail, as 
is also that of King, “ the celebrated prize-fighter,” along with remarks 
on sundry prison-diets. We are told the number of stone 52) that 
Daniel Lambert weighed, and how many ordinary men (v/s. seven) the 
waistcoat of Bright, “ an excise grocer,” was big enough to enclose ; 
who died, an awful example, at the age of 29, anl wore his 
volumineus waistcoats no more. Dr. Duke, we observe, does not 
allow meat to be given to children till the third year ; most Indian 
doctors, we believe, recommiPnd that children should begin to eat 
meat, in small quantity of course, upon the appearance of the first 
tooth. The author’s words are “ from the third to the fifth year, a 
little meat may also be given ; and at the e^nd of the ninth year, 
it (w. the child, not the meat) may partake of the usual food of the 
family.” What the poor child is to do between the fifth and the 
ninth year Dr. Duke does not inform us. We suppose he can hardly 
intend ' it to revert, during that period, to a meatless existence. 
Possibly, however, it is meant to be nourished on the “ cocoa, made 
from r/is (!)” recommended on page 51. 

We notice that, on page 59, the writer repeats, with the addi- 
tional emphasis of italics, the old exploded fallacy that matrimony 
produces 'lofig !i.<e, a contention grounded on the fact thal “ married 
men have a longer life than unmarried men on the average.” It is 
not, of course, nlatrimony, ‘but the fact thal those who are best 
equipped for the struggle for existence arc precisely the men who 
do, in the main, get married, which produces this result. 

The author appears to have quite a romantic confidence in the 
almost miraculous powers of Banting ; for he tells us in his preface 
that ‘tif the late Comte de Chambord had only restricted the amount 
of his food in time, he might even now be enjoying robust health 
as the ruler or President of the French Nation.” The virtues of 
Banting must indeed be great beyond expression, if they could have 
set that queer anachronism, the Comte de Chambord, on the throne 
of France ; but that they could have actually made him President of 
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the Republic is really too incredible. It is quite “ too much/' as the 
Morgjon ladies remarked to Mr. Artemus Ward. 

Apart, however, from such eccentricities. Dr. Duke’s handj» little 
book will, no doubt, be found useful by those who are anxious to 
ward off or cure themselves of that corpulent habit which attacks 
not a few English constitutions when subjected to an Indian climate 
and surroyndings, as well by .that numerous class of people now-a- 
days who like to know what they should eat, and why and when they 
should eat it. 
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English Character and Manners as Portrayed by 
Anthony Trollope. — An inquiry on any extended basis into the 
character and manners of modern Englishman is obviously beyond 
the scope of a Review article ; and even an abstract, if at all com- 
plete, writings^ of a single English novelist, is*necessarily 

too lengthy to be reproduced with any fulness in the pages of the 
Indian Review. •VC is possible, however,* to*put before our readers * 
a general view of the criticism here given of the views of English 
character to be found in the pages of the great realist master of 
English fiction. 

Anthony Trollope is not only eminently a realist, but a realist 
whose taste was evidently to portray commonplace reality. The 
heroic is his bugbear ; he tells us in a dozen places that as he has 
not met with it in nature, neither shall his readers find it in his writings. 
Trollope has often been described by his contemporaries as a 
photographer rather than a painter. Let us turn over the pages of his 
album and examine the collection of his English Gentlemen. 
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•The first and perhaps the niost durable impression is that ex- 
pressed by the " American Senator,” when his friend John Jdorton 
takes him to a meet. *' Everybody is so gloomy.” There is a heavi- 
ness in the social atmosphere, a certain latent moodiness of temper, 
which is rendered all the more perceptible by the efforts made to 
mask or to dispel it. A nation’s capabilities of enjoyment seem 
to be in ihverse ratio to the pains expended in ministering thereto. 
Now of all pleasure-seeking apparatus in the world, the English is 
. surely the most postly, the most elaborate, the most unproductive. 

Take foxhunting, that most characteristic of English pastimes, as an instance. 
J^hat an organization it requires^ what concatenation, management, and labour ; 
what a concourse of social fofces must be brought to bear on it ; what an ''amount 
of broken collarbones have to be taken into the purchase ! Let us say nothing 
as to the morality of the pursuit — an allusion may be made to this hereafter 
— let us look upon it, now, simply in its instrumentality to pleasure. Suppose, 
if you please, that the preliminaries have all been vanquished ; that the county 
has been canvassed, and the necessary amount of subscriptions got together ; 
that a suitable Master of the Hounds has been selected, willing (like Lord 
Chiltern) * to get up at three o’clock of the morning lo inspect his kennels, and 
devote his vital energies exclusively to this engrossing work of love ; suppose 
that the neighbouring gentry* far and wide, have been inoculated with the fox- 
hunting virus ; that woods and gorse-coverts have been cultivated in the right 
proportion ; that pheasants have been kept subordinate ; that farmers have been 
conciliated— nay, interested in having their young crops ridden over, or their 
fences broken down — that Goarly t has been brought to justice for strewing 
poisoned herrings in his copse ; suppose that the winter morning is bright, and 
yet not frosty ; that the scent lies well ; that Trumpeton Wood is not drawn 
blank ; that the fox is not ** chopped up,” and does not take to earth ; that the 
Master of the Hounds, by dint of imprecations, prevents the impatient horsemen 
from getting away” too soon ; that the fox runs straight, and that the gentlemen 
of the hunt, after dawdling three hours in the woods, are at last gratified with a 
twenty miniAes’ gallop across country ; suppose, we say, thatj^lUti? has beeH 
accomplished, what then is the reward ? Let us listen to a bit of conversation 
• between Lord Chiltern anc^Miss Palliser, as the^ are ridigg home, one November 
afternoon, while the huntsman and the whips are trotting on before them with 
the hounds. 

“ Yon call that a good run, don’t you ? ” says Miss Palliser. 

*‘No, I don’t.” 

“ What was the matter with it ? I declare it seems to me that something 
is always wrong. Men like hunting better than anything else, and yet 1 never 
find any man contented.” * 

“ In the first place, we didn’t kill.” 

“ You know you’re short of foxes at Gartlow,” said Miss Palliser, who, as 
is the manner with all hunting ladies, liked to show that she understood the 
affairs of the hunt. 


Fbineas Redux,” 


t ” The American Senator.” 
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** If I knew there were but one fox in a county, and I got upon that on^ fox, 
1 woul^ like to kill that one fox — barring a vixen in March.” 

I thought it very nice. It was fast enough for anybody.” 

“You might go as fast with a drag, if that’s all. I’ll tell you something else. 
We should have killed him if Maule hadn’t ridden over the hounds when we came 
out of the little wood. I spoke very sharply to him.” 

“ I heard you, Lord Chiltern.” 

“And I suppose you thought (I was a brute?” ^ 

“Who? I? No, 1 didn’t — not particularly, ‘ you know. Men do say such 
things to one another.” « 

“ He doesn’t mind it, I fancy.” 

“ 1 suppose a man doesn’t like to be told that directly he shows himself in a 
run the sport is all over, and the hounds ought to be taken homej” • 

“ Did I say that ? I don’t remember what I said, but 1 know he made me 

angry. Come let us trot on. They can take the hounds home without ps.” 

The characteristics of all English sport remain, moreover, 
"''essentially the same. The exercise is generally violent and pursued 
with a grim determination to get as miy:h fatigue out of it as possi- 
ble. Gay young fellows, to whom fortune has been apparently so 
kind, seem to work at ttieir amusements as a road-maker works 
at breaking stones, with a dim feelwig that it must be done for fear 
of something worse. Dulness sits in their •private closet like the 
skeleton of which Thackeray tells, and instinctively by weaving 
their external life into one continuous chain of occupation, they 
struggle to stave off the hour when the closet door shall open. 

One cause, at least, of this heaviness consists in the lack of artis- 
tic sensibility and general intellectual interest which marks not 
only the sporting class, but all the types of Englishman which Trol- 
lope has portrayed. 

We do not remember, in the long series of his principal or even secondary 
actors, one single instance of an artistic nature, or of a mind eager and happy 
to exercise^itseir*b».yond the lange of its possessor’s special business. There is 
not a musician, not a poet, not a painter in the lot. There are clergymen, physi- 
cians, lawyers, mCti of business, newspaper writers, ^politicians ; they are useful,* 
able, eminent in their respective callings, but not one of them has anything to say 
outside of it. They do their day’s work honestly, thoroughly, doggedly ; as soon 
as they are released, they grow heavy pver their port, or seek refuge in a game 
of whist. We can imagine Clive Newcome standing enraptured before the Venus 
of Milo in the Louvre ; we can imagine J. J. painting his Stranded Boat” by the 
seashore, filling his soul with all the varying loveliness of sea and sky ; we can 
imagine Klesmer at his piano, forgetful of everything except the harmonies stirring 
in his mind ; or Lydgate, baffled, but still happy, in the silent pursuit of some 
medical discovery. These men have all, at times, a fairy by their side; a sense 
capable of raising them above their worldly troubles, and of imparting sweetness 
to an hour of solitary reverie. But where shall we find anything of the sort in 
Trollope’s personages ? Never, by any chance, do they get beyond the range 
of their personal preoccupations ; most of them are involved in pecuniary difficul- 
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ties^ owing to irrational expenditure \ with nearly all, the burden of life seems to 
grow heavier as they grow older, and clings to their shoulders even to tjie grave. 
No wonder they are moody, since they lack that substratum of impersonal inter- 
ests which tends precisely to make existence light. They are fit for business and 
for physical hard exercise ; when the latter fails them, we find them becoming 
very attentive to their dinner (for which the elderly gentlemen are usually impa- 
tient), and sitting in semi-silence over their wine. Let gout supervene, and the 
family hesKth will be anything but cheerful. • 

A certain awkwardn’ess of speech and manner is often very 
noticeable. • 

How should it be otherwise with people wlfo live so much within themselves, 
and are so jealous of their privacy ? Must they not look upon any approach as 
the possible preliminary to hn intrusion ; may they not compromise themselves 
by too gracious an advance ; does it not behove them to tread warily, except 
on well-known neutral ground ? Their very forms of speech are full of non- 
committals. “ You may as well come to us for the week of the assizes,” was 
intended by Judge Staveley as a cordial invitation. I am not so sure that . . 

I don't know that I think a great deal of , . “ You know what I mean” are 

the common evasions or abridgments of an explanation. “ He has quarrelled 
with the bishop, you know,” says Mr. Walker, sjfeaking of Mr. Crawley.* “ Has 
he indeed ?” replies Mr. Toogood. “ But Pm not sure that I think so very much 
about bishopSy Mr. Walker.” 

Tlie most trying,* and to a tender-hearted reader, the most 
interesting occasions are, of course, the declarations of love. These 
are irp Trollope’s stories exceptionally numerous, so much so that 
three to a volume may be set down as an average allowance. 

The finding of an opportunity— a pliant hour, as Othello terms it— is of itself 
a serious difficulty. One lover selects the moment when his mistress, having 
lapsed with her horse into a brook, is riding, dripping, to the nearest inn ; a 
second takes up his position in the uncle^s study, and desires that the young 
lady be sent up to him ; a third asks her, after breakfast, for an appointment 
in the evening ; a fourth goes courageously up to her in the midst of other ladies 
in the drawing-room, and murmurs a request Jhat she wj|IWWiri^*t>ut into the 
garden. It will be allowed that these preliminaries are somewhat arduous, but 
the hardest part of the work is still to come. ^When the gentleman has thus far 
gained his point, he usually proceeds with a strategical attempt to throw the onus 
of the communication on his partner. I’ve got something that 1 want to settle ; 
I think you must know what it is.” Or, “ Of course. Grace, you know, why I am 
here.” Or, “ I think, Mary, you know^vhat it is that I want.” It may be doubt- 
ed whether this manoeuvre is quite generous ; any rate, it fails in its object, as the 
lady invariably declines to be enticed out of her entrenchments. The genjleman 
is therefore compelled to fall back for a fresh attempt. We will not follow him any 
further for the present ; his blood is up, and we may rest assured that he will go 
through with his task, let the cost be what it may. The climax is usually reached 
when he concludes upon making the offer of his hand by holding it out. “ There 
is my hand ; if you can take it, be assured that you have my heart with it” Let 
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us hope that the young lady will at last so far overcome her reticence as to touch 
the outstretched brawny palm with the tips of her little fingers. * 

After all . , . we do not know ... we are not quite sure ... (to use our 
author’s language) ... but that the above species of eloquence will be as success- 
ful as any other. Love does not manifest itself best by glib speaking. At 
any rate, the awkwardness to which we have alluded infuses a peculiar interest 
into Trollope’s dialogue. A number of his Englishmen experience such trouble 
in coming to the point, they ar(^ so unskilful in directing the conversation, they 
have to hew down so many trees in the forest of difficulty Wore they c.m make 
a clearing for themselves, thaj the reader becomes a co-labourer in their em- 
barrassment, and feels a genuiqe relief when the decisive words are spoken. 
They come out with a kind of burst, like the jokes which Charles Lamb 
used to ejaculate with stammering, and are •all.thc more enjoyed on that, 
account. * 

Of conversation the best is usually at dinner when men’g spirits 
are warmed by the prospect of good cheer, and not yet rendered 
'hfeavy by the process of digestion. 

We are not in a position to speak confidently of wh.nt fakes place later in 
the drawing-room, as Trollope is very scant of information on this point ; but 
from the few hints that he tioes drop, we should gather that the intercourse 
there is not of the liveliest. We remember, for instance, that when .Mr. Palliser 
makes up his mind to practise illicit seductions on the beautiful Lady Dumbello— 
(he does so chiefly beciuse his uncle has aflectionately requested him to do 
nothing of the kind)— he finds it very difficult to say more than three or four 
words, and is greatly relieved when the lady desires him to explain to hqj what 
is meant by an ad valorem tax on sugar. We remember also that when Lord 
Dumbello makes hot love to Griselda Grantly at Mrs. Proudie’s conversagione, 
he breaks a long and presumably happy silence at her side only to say that he 
thinks he has now had enough of this sort of thing, and will go away. Nor does 
Griselda think for a moment that her admirer has been remiss in his attentions. 
She did not expect him to say more ; and is quite satisfied to have h.ad him 
standing by her. 

‘ But impartiality demands that we should not dwell jipon such 
instances as these ; and" the reader is invited to enter the dining. 

room. A sample is given of after-dinner cenversation from “ The . 

Claverings.” 

When dinner was over, Burton got up from his seat. “ Harry," said he 
“do you like good wine ?’ Harry said that he did. Whatever women may say 
about wild fowl, men never profess an indifference to good wine, although there 
is a theory in the world, quite as incorrect as it is general, that they have given 
up dripking it. “ Indeed I do,” said Harry. “ Then I’ll give you a bottle of port,” 
said Burton, and so saying, he left the room. 

“ I’m very glad you have come to-day,” said Jones, with much gravity. “ He 
never gives me any of that when I’m alone with him, and he never by any 
brings it out for company.” 

•• You don’t mean to accuse him of drinking it alone ?” said Mrs. Burton 
laughing. 

“ I don’t know when he drinks, I only know when he doesn’t." 
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The wine was decanted with as much care as had been given to the con- 
cocti|)n of the gravy, and the clearness of the dark liquid was scrutinized with 
an eye that was full of anxious care. “Now, Cissy, what do you fliink of 
that?” “She knows a glass of good wine when she gets it, as well as you do, 
Harry, in spite of her contempt for the duck.” 

As they sipped the old port, they sat round the dining-room fire, and Harry 
Clavering (who had been somewhat prejudiced against his future brother-in-law 
because he has seen the latter dust his shoes with his pocket handkerchief) 
was forced ?b own to himself that he had never \yeen more comfortable. 

“Ah^”said Burton, stretching out his slippeaed feet, “ why can*t it be all 
.•after dinner, instead of that weary room at the Adelphi ? ” 

“And all old port ?” said Jones. 

“ Yes, and atl old port. You are not such an ass as to suppose that a man" 
in suggesting to himself a continuance of pleasure, suggests to himself also 
the evils which are supposed to accompany such pleasure. If I took much of 
the stuff, I should get cross and sick, and make a beast of myself, but then whafc . 
a pity it is that it should be so.” *' 

“ You wouldn’t like much of it; I think,” said his wife. 

“ That is it,” said he. “ We are driven to wofk, because work never palls 
on us, whereas pleasure always does. What a wonderful scheme it is, when one 
looks at it all. No man can follow pleasure long, continuously. When a man 
strives to do so, he turns his pleasure at once into business and works at that. 
Come, Harry, we mustn’t have another bottle, or Jones would go to sleep among 

the type.” 

0 

Now the above style of talk is excellent of its kind ; the 
tone is cordial, homelike and humorous. But the point to be noticed 
is that such conversation ought not to be the ne plus ultra of 
social intercourse between intellectual men. Talk of wine ; talk of 
horses ; talk of wild duck, if you please ; but occasionally may we 
not take a little flight In Trollope there is no "beyond.'' 

In some thjee score volumes of Anthony TrolIope'Sj.tv^thiag can ' 
be found more intellectual than the fragment above quoted. This 
ig the highest pitch ; the^usaal tone is far heIow» • • 

Another aspect of these dinner-scenes presents the discourtesy 
and ill-humour — very gross rudeness — which are occasionally dis- 
played there. Trollope’s Englishmen possess eminently the power 
of making themselves disagreeable, and they exercise it freely, on 
occasion, especially towards their dependents or inferiors in station. 
Here is a sample. The scene is laid at Mr. Dick Roby’s, in 
London. Unluckily, one of the high-born guests, Lord Mongro- 
ber, has been slightly ruffled in his temper by having been kept 
waiting a few moments for the arrival of another guest. He first 
finds fault with the champagne, and then has no good word to say 
of the claret. 
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When the cloth had been removed, and the ladies had withdrawn : 

“ You remember that claret, my lord ? *’ said Dick, thinking that sonvs little 
compensation was due to him for what had been said about the champagne. 

But Lord Mongrober’s dinner had not yet had the effect of mollifying the 
man sufficiently for Dick’s purpose. “ Oh yes, I remember the wine. You call 
it, 57, don’t you ? ” 

“And it is *57 — *57, Leoville.” 

“ Very likely — very likely. If it hadn’t been heated before the fire 

“It hadn’t been near the firi,” said Dick. ^ ^ 

“ Or put into a hot decanter. . . 

“ Nothing of the kind.*'* ^ 

“ Or treated after some other damnable fashion, it would be very good wine,* 
I dare say.” 

, “ You are hard to please, my lord, to-day,” said Dick, whd was put beyoffcT 

his bearing. 

“ What is a man to say ? If you will talk about your wine, I can^nly tell you 
what 1 think. Any man can get good wine — that is, if he can afford to pay the 
^price-ybut it isn’t one out of ten who knows how to put it on the table.” 

Dick, who on occasions could be awakened to a touch of manliness, gave 
the bottle a shove, and threw himself back in his chair. “If you ask me, I can 
only tell you,” repeated torcf’Mongrober. 

“ I don’t believe you ever had a bottle^ of wine put before you in better order 
in all your life,” said Dick. His lordship’s face became very square and very red 
as he looked round at his host. “And as for talking about my wine, of course 
I talk to a man about what he understands, I talk to Monogram about pigeons, to 
Tom there about politics, to Hupperton and Lopez about the price o^ Consols, 
and to you about wine. If 1 asked you what you thought about the last new 
booly your lordship would be a little surprised.” 

Lord Mongrober grunted and looked redder and squarer than ever, but he 
made no attempt at reply, and so the victory rested with Dick. “ We had a little 
tiff, me and I^Iongrober,” he said to his wife that night. “ He’s a very good fellow, 
and of course he’s a lord and all that. But he has to be put down occasionally, 
and, by George! I did it to-night. You ask Lopez.” 

of any subject is not only difficult b^t dangerous. 
Trollope's Englishmen seem to look upon any attempt in such a 
direction as ap indiscretyn to be resented-*-a liberty taken with tlie 
privacy of their convictions. Even when the question at issue is 
not one which either party has at heart, and when the disputants 
are men trained to controversy, they cannot for five minutes keep 
their temper. As a case in point, we may quote the passage-at- 
arms between Mr. Supplehouse, a veteran politician and writer in 
the TinieSy and Mr. Harold Smith, M.P., about to occupy a high seat 
in the Cabinet. Mr. Harold Smith is going to deliver a lecture at 
Barchester on Borneo, in connection with the Papuan Mission. 

“ They are the most magnificent islands under the sun,” said Harold Smith 
to Bishop Proudie. 

“ Are they indeed ? ” said the bishop, opening his eyes wide, and assuming 
a look of intense interest. 
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And the most intelligent people.” 

V Dear me,” said the bishop. 

“All they want is guidance, encouragement, instruction—” 

“And Christianity,” suggested the bishop. 

“And Christianity, of course,” said Mr. Smith, remembering that he was 
speaking to a dignitary of the Church. It was well to humour such people, Mr. 
Smith thought. But the Christianity was to be done in the Sunday sermon, and 
was no par^ of his work. ^ 

“ And ^w do you intend to. begin with them ? ” said Mr. Supplehouse, the 
business of whose life had been to suggest difficulties. 

“ Begin with thf m — oh ! — why it’s very easy to begin with them. The difficulty 

* is to go on with them, after the money is all spent. Well begin by explaining 

to them the benefits of civilization.” # 

* “ Capital plan,” said Mr? Supplehouse. But how do you set abbut it,* 
Smith?” 

“ How* do we set about it ? How did we set about it in Australia and 
America? It is very easy to criticize, but in such matter the great thing is to 
put one*s shoulder to the wheel.” • 

“ We sent out felons to Australia,” said Supplehouse, “and they began the 
work for us. And as for America, we exterminated the people instead of civi- 
lizing them.” • 

“ We did not exterminate the .inhabitants of India,” said Harold Smith 
angrily. ^ 

“ Nor have we attempted to Christianize them, as the bishop so properly 
wishes to do with your islanders.” 

“ Supplehouse, you are not fair,” said Mr. Sowerby, “ neither to Harold 
Smith nor to us — you are making him rehearse his lecture, which is bad for him, 
and making us hear the rehearsal, which is bad for us.” • 

“ Supplehouse belongs to a clique which monopolizes the wisdom of 
England, or at any rate thinks that it does,” said Harold Smith. “ But the worst 
of them is that they are given to talk leading articles.” 

“ Better that than talk articles which are not leading,” said Mr. Supple- 
house ; “ some first-class official men do that.” 

The Sih^ve selections must suffice as regards intellectual 
constitution of Trollope’s Englishmen, and there remains now to be 
considered their family* afifectioiis, their sexual Attaichmeats, their 
moral qualities and their rule of life. 

That they are, on the whole, undemonstrative and cold in 
manner is beyond discussion. The only question is whether such 
coldness is merely one of manner, or whether It has a deepen seat. 

It is frequently asserted with regard to Englishmen, and indeed we believe 
it to be a favourite maxim with most persons of very reserved demeanour, that 
those who show least feel most. The human heart, upon this theory, is like a 
teapot, which keeps all the warmer for being placed under a non-conducting 
cover. Now the present writer, for one, utterly repudiates any such belief. 
Sympathy is bred of sympathy, affection of affection, and the person who shows 
little or nothing of his feeling, will neither induce tenderness in others nor will 
he be able, through want of reciprocity, to develop his owa. Trollope's 
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observation fully confirms this view. His characters — we are speaking of the 
male characters especially — are, for the most part, eminently cold-hearted.# We 
shall (Consider them presently as lovers ; for the moment, let us consider them 
in their relation as fathers and as sons. The best fathers which Trollope has 
delineated — and we think that Archdeacon Grantly may be selected as a 
specimen — take just that sort of interest in their children that a good farmer 
takes in the cultivation, the improvement of his freehold. They are not sel- 
fish, not indifferent ; far from it. 't hey are sincerely happy to see their daughters 
marry advantageously, and will phrt with considerable dowers for that purpose. 
They are hospitable, good-natured, indulgent to theif sons, producing for their 
welcome a bottle of the rare flld port, ai ranging for their riding, fishing, shoot- 
ing ; anxious to see them hold up their heads before the world, and be a credit " 
to their name. But 4 • • • such solicitude as this is what the planter feels for 
•his yoting plantations. There is no real intimacy, no commirtiion of the hearlT* 
no tender yearning such as Thackeray shows us, for instance, in his Colonel 
Newcome. Sir Harry Hotspur is stricken almost to the earth by the death 
of his only son j he never entirely recovers from it ; but he mourns chiefly 
for the gEiR, in whom the plans and prospects of a lifetime were bound up. 
Squire Newton scrapes and saves throughout some twenty years on behalf of 
his son Ralph, but Ralph is an illegitimate child ; he is debarred from the natural 
succession and the father’s ^xed idea to secure a social position for his boy, is 
mainly a conscientious scruple become dominant. Archdeacon Grantly, for a 
description of whom we must refer the reader to the' Barchester series of novels, is 
certainly a kind-hearted, generous parent, but his worldly ambition for his chil- 
dren is the mainspring of his action, and he is ready to cut off Henry with a shil- 
ling should the latter persist in that mad and wicked project of ma^fcying the 
daughter of an impecunious curate. Nay, when Henry Grantly, straitened in 
his means, but all the more resolute on account of his father’s opposition, pre- 
pares to leave a country-seat which has become too costly, and to go and live 
at Pau, the Archdeacon’s sorest trial is to see placards posted up on walls and 
gateways announcing in large letters the sale of furniture at Cosby Lodge. That 
a Grantly .... in the face of Barsetshire — should be reduced to selling horses, 
milch cows, a patent clod-crusher ! and should betake himself to lead a beggarly 
•life amongJFrenchmen ; .... he, of whom his father had always Jjeen so proud 
— for whom his'lStner was ^till willing to do so much — that was indeed worm- 
wood. The Archdeacon raised his umbrella, ^and poked at the obnoxious bill 
until it tore from tdp to bottom.* 

Such being the 6es^ fathers in our author’s collection, it is not 
difficult to surmise what are the middling and the bad. Here is 
one of the worst, Mr. Maule, senior. His son, Gerard, has just 
announced to him that he is about to be married ; the only advice 
the. kind parent has to give is that he should “ break it off, let the 
trouble be what it may.” 

“ I certainly shall not do that, sir.” 

“ Then 1 have nothing more to say. Don’t ask me to be present, and don’t 
ask me to see her.” 

“You haven’t heard her name yet,” 

“ 1 do not care one straw what her name is.” 
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is Adelaide Palliser.” 

** Adelaide Muggins would be exactly the same to me. My dear Gei;ai’<]} ^ 
have lived too long in the world to believe that men can coin into money the 
blood of well-bom wives. Twenty thousand pounds is worth more than all the 
blood of all the Howards, and a wife even with £ 20^000 would make you a poor, 
embarrassed, and half-famished man.” (Gerard had ;£8uo a year.) 

** Then 1 suppose I shall be whole famished, as she certainly has not got one 
quarter of tlVgt sum.” ^ 

No doubt you will.** 

Yet^ sir, married men with families have lived on my income.” 

.• “ And on less tlian a quarter of it. The very respectable man who brushes 

my clothes no doubt does so. But then you see he has been brought up in that 
/ay. I suppose that you, as a^bachelor, put by every year a^ least half 0 / your ^ 
income.” 

“ I nev^r put by a shilling, sir. Indeed, l^owe a few hundred pounds.” 

“ And yet you expect to keep a house over your head and an expensive wife 
and family, with lady*s maid, nurses, cook, footmens and grooms, on a sum whichp 
has hitherto been insufficient for your own wants ! I didn’t think that you were 
such an idiot, my boy.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ What will the dress cost ? ” 

“ 1 have not the slightest idea.” * 

“ 1 daresay not. Probably she is a horse-woman. As far as I know anything 
of your life, that is the sphere in which you would have made the lady*s acquain- 
tance.” 

•* She does ride.” 

“ No doubt, and so do you, and it will be very easy to say whither you will 
ride together if you are fools enough to get married. Is there any thing disc ? ” 
And Mr. Maule, who had hitherto been standing, seated himself as he asked this 
last question, and took up the P'rench novel which had been prepared for his 
morning’s delectation. 

Nor is filial conduct placed in a much better light than paternal. 

The following letter of Lord Chiltern to his father, the Earl of Brentford, • 
is too characteristic to be omitted. It must be premised that Lera Chiltern has 
been a very wild young man. He began his career by being expelled from 
Oxford ; he lost his fortune otf the turf before he was twenty-five t he killed a ruffian 
with his fists at Newmarket ; and was brought, for violent doings, before a 
magistrate in Paris. His father had tried more than once to settle his son’s 
affairs, but had failed, and finally Chiltern’s sister, Lady Laura, had sacrificed 
her dower, ;£4o,ooo, to meet her brother’s obligations. Lord Chiltern, however, 
considered that his father had been “ hard ” upon him, and consequently kept 
entirely aloof. It was only when Violet Effingham finally accepted him that this 
red-haired, violent-tempered lord was prevailed upon to take a step towards recon- 
ciliation. He did so as follows" ; — 

“ My Lord, 

“ I am now on my way from Loughlinter to London, and write 
this letter to you in compliance with a promise made by me to my sister and to 
Miss Effingham. I have asked Violet to be my wife, and she has accepted me, 


* " riiincas Finn. 
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and they think that you will be pleased to hear that this has been done. I f,shall 
be, of course, obliged if you will instruct Mr. Edwards to let me know what 
you would propose to do in regard to settlements. Laura thinks that you will 
wish to see both Violet and myself at Saulsby. For myself, I can only say that, 
should you desire me to come, I will do so on receiving your assurance that I 
shall be treated neither with fatted calves nor with reproaches. 1 am not aware 
that 1 have deserved either. 

• ** I am, my lord, ypurs affect./ 

“ CTtllfiTERN.” 

The last words of this letter were written, as Trollope tells us, cyily after 
painful hesitation. Lord Chiltern would have been equally really to sign himself* • 
“yours with profound indifference** as “yours with affection,** if only he could 
have kgown beforehand in what mood his overture would be received, He wasp** 
willing to take exactly that step towards his father which his father would be 
disposed to take towards him, but not one iota beyond. We may add that the 
Earl of Brentford answered cordially, and that the proposed meeting took place— 
dhiltern accosting his father by holding out his hand and saying, “ My lord, 

I am glad to come back to Saulsby’*-r-but, in spite of the EarPs efforts, the visit 
was unsatisfactory. 

We pass on to copsifier Trollope’s personages in the character 
of lovers, and, as novels are in a gfeat measure love tales, it might 
be expected that this consideration would . be the most interesting. 
But, although our author takes us through a great deal of love- 
making — or let us rather say, a good many offers of marriage — he 
does not regale us with much sentiment of an exalted kind. 

To his mind, the poetry with which elderly people are apt to invest the 
memories of early wooing is simply a product of the imagination ; the reality was 
prosaic enough. He tells us of an actual declaration which he chanced to 
overhear. The couple— a handsome couple, no way below the proper standard 
of high bearing and high breeding — were walking together by the seashore.* 

Gentleman. — “ Well, Miss, the long and the short of it is this : here I am, 

■ you can take me or leave me.’* 

Lady (scrlitctfiiig a giftter in the sand with her parasol, so as to allow a 
little salt water to run out of one hole into another) — “ Of course I know that’s 
all nonsense.” * 

Gentleman. — “ Nonsense I By Jove, it isn’t nonsense at all : come, Jane ; 
here I am ; come, at any rate you can say something.” 

Lady. — “ Yes, I suppose I can say something.” 

Gentleman. — “Well, which is it to be — take me or leave me ?** 

Lady (very slowly, and with a voice perhaps hardly articulate, carrying on, 
at the same time, her engineering works on a wider scale). — “ Well, I don't 
exactly want to leave you.** 

And so the matter was settled— settled with much propriety and satisfaction ; 
and both the lady and gentleman would have thought, had they ever thought 
about the matter at all, that this, the sweetest moment of their lives, had been 
graced by all the poetry by which such moments ought to be hallowed. 


♦ Doctor Thorne,’ 
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•The love-making of Trollope's Englishmen is something like 
their sport. The ardour of the pursuit is mainly dependent 4on its 
difficulty, nay the difficulty is sometimes the principal attraction. 

When Clara Amedroz commits the imprudence of acknowledging to Captain 
Aylmer the full extent of her love for him as soon as he has made his first 
proposal to her, he becomes forthwith so frigid and disagreeable that the very 
next morniijg she releases him from his engagement. This action brings back a 
little warm^on his part, and by the time she has refused him twice he is really 
quite unhappy. Frank Greystock, having obtained too full and facile an assurance 
, of love ffom Lucy^ Morris (to whom he has betrothed himself), neglects her 
' shamefully, neither seeing her nor writing to her for months, and, indeed, is on 
the verge of deserting her for his cousin Lizzie Eustace. IJarry Clavering takes 
a step further, and actually* does stand engaged to two ladies at the same^ 
time. Mr. Crosbie .... but we will say nothing of him, lest we be accused of 
selecting tile most unworthy characters. Henry Grantly does not make up his 
mind about Grace Crawley until his father expresses his strong disapproval of 
the match, but then he instantly decides against his father. Lord ^ufton ft 
not seriously enamoured of Lucy Robarts until she has refused him, and even 
then he does not anticipate sufficient difficulty to make him forget his other irons 
in the fire — his horses, his hunting, his fishing trip to Norway. Frank Gresham, 
who is somewhat in a similar predicijiment with respect to Mary Thorne, finds 
it quite practicable to spend a^year abroad, on a grand tour, without once writing 
to her. In short, the staunch and ardent lovers — Johnny Eames, Larry Twenti- 
man, John Grey, Lord Chiltern, Arthur Fletcher, Gregory Newton, Roger Car- 
bury, and many others — are those who are being constantly defeated. Their 
mettle rises before a five-barred gate. They will go at it twice, thrice , , . , half- 
a-dozen times if need be, until they either get over it, or come entirely tp grief. 
“ Stick to *em like wax ; there’s nothing like it !” is the usual advice to repulsed 
suitors. And so they do “stick to ’em.” Again and again they return, not vary- 
ing their tale, but repeating it each time a little better by the effect of pr.irtice. 
When their case proves hopeless, they will sometimes threaten to take to drink- 
ing, or to leading a wild life. Some special hunting or fishing is then prescribed 
for them, and^not without effect. But in the grea^, majority of instances, theiV 
perseverance is finally rewarded. ‘ ^ 

, In conclusion, the good points in Trollope's .Enjglishmcn should 
not pass without recognition. That they are conscientious, 
observant of the moral law as far as it comes within the narrow 
limits of their cognizance is undeniable. Their conscience, however, 
is neither elevated nor refined : still less is it reasoned and con- 
sistent. 

The Rev. Josiah Crawley — who seems to be the nearest approach to a reli- 
gious clergyman that Trollope’s genius would permit— is incapable of using a 
cheque that he does not consider honestly his own, but he does not scruple to 
buy meat for which he knows he cannot pay. Archdeacon Grantly is quite con- 
tent to defend Church property by legal quibbles, and considers it as mere senile 
weakness in his brother clergyman, Mr. Harding, that the latter should question 
the moral propriety of a position which the lawyers declare to be practically 
unassailable. Lord Cantrip, who seentji to be intended for a man of the highest 
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standing in all respects, seriously advises Phineas Finn to break a pledge jpub- 
licly giv^n, rather than sacrifice his position in the Government ; and Barrington 
Earle, speaking on the same subject, declares emphatically that of all men most 
unfit for parliamentary usefulness, the man who has a conscience is the worst. 

** Vote with your party, and don’t strain at what other men swallow,” such is the 
general sentiment. What are you that you should set up to be purer and wiser 
than others ? ” Trollope himself feels so strongly on this subject that he casts 
impersonality to the winds, and steps forwzu'd on the stage ^ with his (|||)rn puppets. 
He is clearly of opinion that a great deal too much fuss may be'^nade about 
purity in political campaigns, q;nd that the Members of Parliament who g insisted 
upon recalling Mr. Romer from a Government mission becafase that gentleman 
had been convicted of bribing at elections, were little better than whited sepul- 
chres. And so, indebd, they probably were, if Trollope’s estimate of politicals 
Honesty in England may be trusted. He looks upon reformers generally as one 
of the most distressing pestilences with which society is visited, ai^fl loses no 
opportunity of pointing to their indiscreetness, their presumption and their vanity. 
Hjs morality — by which we mean of course the lesson developed out of the 
action of his principal characters — is entirely of that average matter-of-fact kind 
which looks first and last to consequences. Pay your debts, or you will get into 
trouble with the bailiffs ; puU your name to no bills ; keep yourself from the 
money-lenders ; consort no't with gamblers and with blacklegs, or you may wake 
up, on the morning of a race, to find that a ifail has been driven into your horse’s 
foot ; be moderate in your cups, or your nose wtll become red, and your face 
bloated ; sell not your hand in marriage for a title or the hope of an old man’s 
inheritance, for you will either miss your object or find that it was not worth the 
cost ; and remember that when you have behaved like a scoundrel for t8e sake 
of “bettering” yourself, you run the risk of being assaulted by a stranger on a 
railway^ platform, or belaboured with a riding whip as you sally forth unsuspect- 
ingly from your club. But Anthony Trollope as a moralist is a subject of itself, 
a subject far too interesting and deserving to be disposed of summarily, and we 
beg therefore to reserve it for a more convenient season. 

The prime virtue, the virtue which redeems the grosser parts, 
and enables us to understand that a nation, typified by characters 
manly, straightf<5rward **and open in their dealings, should after all 
rank high among the nations of the e^rtlj — is their indomitable^ 
perseverance and tenacity. This is a quality which Trollope 
excels in exhibiting, and very few of his characters will be found 
without it. Opposition serves but to rivet the purpose ; indeed, 
it is one of the best lessons taught by Trollope that if a father 
wants to bind his son irrevocably to a young woman, he has no 
safer course than to warn his boy affectionately against the match 
and perhaps throw in a hint of disinheritance in case the warning 
should be disregarded. If this will not bring it about, nothing will. 

And the women are even more determined than the men. They will not 
move first in the matter ; they will maintain their maidenly reserve, unflinchingly 
until the suitpr, in distinct and business-like terms, has made his offer of legal 
matrimony ; but when this has been effected, and when once their little hand has 
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touted the plam outstretched for its reception, not aH the king’s horses will drag 
them from their fealty. They do not “deny their “duty” to their par^ts,* but 
this duty is evidently a very circumscribed and second-rate affair as compared 
with their “ duty ” to their lover, “ No consideration on earth shall make me say 
that I give him up,” says Emily Hotspur to her mother. “ If you and papa tell 
me not to see him or write to him — ^much less to marry him — of course 1 shall 
obey you. But I shall not give him up a bit the more, and he must not be told 
that I will*give him u|).” • 

In a^^oat majority of erases this tenacity is finally successful. Indeed, 
it woul^ seem as though Trollope found it impossible to be hard-hearted, 

* as a novelist, towards those who excelled in this darling quality of his. He 
had always some sugarplum in his pocket for those who would hold out long 

• enough. Whentpoor Mr Crawley, at* the height of his misfortune, is about to be 

brought before the Assizes to account for the stolen cheque which has beeli 
found in Jiis possession — when misery has settled on his family ; when privation 
and illness have destroyed the balance of his mind, and terrible disgrace now 
stares him in the face— he wanders forth among the poorest of his Hogglestc^k 
parishioners to seek for some spark of consolation and advice. He mifeets 
with an old brickmaker of the name of Hoggett, who administers as follows 
the necessary cordial : — • 

“TeU’ee what. Master Crawley— and your reverence ^ mustn’t think as ! 
means to be preaching ; there ain\ nowt a man can’t bear if he’ll only be 
dogged. It’s dogged as doee it. It ain’t thinking about it.” Then Giles Hoggett 
withdrew his hand from the clergyman’s and walked away towards his own home 
at Hoggle End. 

dogged as does f/.” Mr. Crawley took the maxim to heart and acted 
on it. It is not stated that he took any other measures, besides being dogged, 
to relieve his positions ; indeed we know positively that he took none^ but he 
was dogged and that was sufficient. The wheel of fortune came round ; his 
innocence was made manifest ; sympathies poured in upon him from all sides ; 
an excellent living was bestowed upon him, and he and his family lived happy 
ever afterwards. It was dogged that did it. He had been faithful to this one 
great English quality, and lo 1 all other things were added unto him. 

One dT the greatest chess-players of agfj, a man remark- 
able for acuteness and subtlety of intellect, once remarked on the 
"honourable rank held*by Englishmen Among *th^ votaries of that 
game : " Yes, the English have fine minds.” And then, instantly 
correcting himself: “No,” he added NOT FINE (with an emphasis 
on this last word) BUT STRONG. Whether this criticism be correct 
or not, of Englishmen in general, it is at least signally true of those 
Englishmen whom Trollope has portrayed. 

It applies to their moral no less than to their intellectual qualities. Not 
fine, but strong. There is certainly no fineness in their intellectual organ^jation 3 
they are heavy and disinclined to any mental activity outside of the task which 
they have allotted to themselves ; averse to speculation or discussion; distrustful of 
generalities, and “hugging the coast” of practical detail ; tenacious of their con- 
victions, but unwilling to account for them ; slow of perception and rejoinder, un- 
skilful in argument, irascible in controversy, bitter and cutting in their retorts. They 
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are essentially matter-of-fact, unima^^inative, and blunt of aesthetic sensibility ; 
their minds lack playfulness and spring, they have to work even at their plea- 
sures, and nothing seems to come easily to them. They are company neither to 
themselves nor to others : moody when alone, unsociable when together, guarded 
in manner and in speech. Nor is there any fineness in their moral nature ; they 
have neither cheerfulness of disposition nor serenity of temper ; they frequently 
incline to crossness as they grow old, and will become surly — nay, savage— on 
slight provocation. They are not remarkable for benevolence, aiyf they lack 
signally that quality which may often serve in li^u of benevolence-^^^e desire 
to please. They entertain largely, but in a measured, calculating w^ ; they 
tax themselves heavily for the sake of society, but do so rattier because it is 
expected of them than from any pleasure they derive from it, and their hos- 
pitality Jacks that ge\iial heartiness which conRsti totes its chief value and its < 
greatest charm. They are cold in their family relations, divided in interest from 
their next of kin ; unimpulsive and reserved ; ashamed of any display o{ emotion 
as of a weakness, and careful to preserve an even demeanour both in sorrow 
and in joy. Jealous of their independence, resentful of the slightest interference 
with thefr liberty, conservative of their habits and their comforts, they look 
distrustfully upon any approach that may become a claim, and ponder every 
sacrifice before they make ite They are proud and sensitive, thinking much of 
heir own rights and not unmindful of the rights of others ; respectful of legality, 
exacting of their dues ; conventional and sticklers for observances ; unforgiving 
and prone to brood over their grievances. Duty is a call to which they all 
respond, but their conception of duty is as of a taskmaster, and though they 
do not flinch from its burdens, they feel them to be heavy. Altogether their 
life is a material one, and such justification as it can claim must evidently be 
that of works. They are not sensual, and are much more addicted to horses 
than td women ; so that, for the many who place morality almost exclusively 
in the relations between the sexes, Trollope^s Englishmen may deserve much 
commendation ; but for us who believe that morality consists in acting uniformly 
by the highest motive, the status exhibited in Trollope's novels is anything but 
satisfactory. 

. On the other hand, if vve find little that is fine, we recognize 
much that we actaiovrtrtge to be strong. * 

These characters are strong in their desires, strong in practical sense and 
the energy of their pursuits ; strOng above all in undaunted perseverance and* 
tenacity. They are game to the backbone. They are not only capable of word, 
both physically and mentally, but impelled to it, riveted to it by their constitu- 
tion. Activity is as the breath of their nostrils ; they are sick and disconsolate 
without it. They are an embodiment of the saying — “ Whatever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” They carry it into their amusements no 
less than into their business. Their very deficiencies serve them, for they lose 
no time in reveries and abstractions, and are not drawn away from practice into 
theory. They go right on with the work in hand instead of sitting down with 
the philosopher under a hedge, and listening to the melodious thrush, or watch- 
ing the shadows that chase each other over the hills. Such qualities go far to 
constitute a nation great in practical achievements. And they are strong also 
in their sense of duty, their respect of law, their recognition of established 
usages. Their formalism, their conventionality, is a useful corrective of their 
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un^ciability and keeps their independence within bounds. Even their worldli- 
ness and snobbishness have a valuable side, inasmuch as they strengthen the. 
hands of society and counteract the separatist tendencies. Finally, they are 
strong in manliness, in truthfulness, in respect of the given word. Such qualities 
as these constitute so excellent a foundation for the moral character that any 
deficiencies in the superstructure may be considered as secondary and as 
remediable. 

It tyu ld be. a matter of regreP if Trollope’s delineation of 
Engli^lT^ciety were to be taken unreservedly. He depicted 
truly \vhat hejsaw, but he appears to have had no eye for certain 
of the higher, finer elements of human nature. His observations 
need to be extended and completed by being t&ken in conjunction 
with those of greater novelists, such as Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Ggskell. Trollope was, of course, utterly unconscious of any 
colour-blindness on his part : he stoutly believed that Englishmen, 
such as he portrayed, are in all respects the finest fellowa on tke 
face of the earth, and would have scorned, as idealism, the sugges- 
tion of anything remiss. It was this confidence which saved him. 
Thackeray was denounced in his lifetime as* a Cynic (!) and there 
are even now-a-days many readers who declare that his view of 
human nature is distressingly gloomy. A like reproach is never 
addressed to Trollope, yet Trollope’s pictures of English character 
repre:ient it as on a distinctly lower level than that which it reaches 
in the novels of the cynic Thackeray. 
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The Volunteers in time of Need.— More than a quarter of 
a century has passed since the menace of some French Colonels, 
expressive of their ardent loyalty for Louis Napoleon, called the 
volunteers into existence. The proclaimed object of the new force 
was the defence of England against invasion. General Hamley asserts 
that in all the years since there has never been so much reason to 
provide against that formidable contingency as at the present 
moment. A combination of certain Great Powers, not ostenta- 
tiously friendly to Britain, would enable them to command the 
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English Coast line and to land a great arniy on our sliores. This 
artfcle is an inquiiy into the competence of the volunteers to beat 
their part in a possible event to form a security against whicli is the 
reason for their existence. Since their first establishment the 
volunteers have largely increased in numbers. 

There was a time, some fifteen years ago, when, for some years, the force 
kept diminishing But since 1873, when the number enrolled stood at 172,000,; 
of whom pearly 19,000 were non-efficient, it rcne steadily, till it stands now at 
214,000 eiJfmtd men, of whonf less than 7,000 are non-efficient. That so many 
men, oi^ whose lives leisure forms but a small part,i6hould give so much of it to 
this almost gratuilous service, proves that they have taken up the task in no 
holiday spirit, and is one of the hopeful signs of the times. 

The constitution pf •the volunteer force Kas undergone some 
considerable change since its first establishment 

For «ome years the Volunteers were constituted in small corps according 
to localities — and of these there were many hundred. The infantry of the force, 
of which I will first speak, are now formed in battalions made up of coyipaniel — 
manifestly a great improvement ; though with the tactical drawback that there is 
great inequality in the number of companies in a battalion, for any number 
of men offering themselves, short of the numlber^of a battalion, are added 
as the fresh companies to an existing battalion, and the. numbers who offer 
themselves vary much in different localities. These battalions are allotted 
to regimental districts in their own counties, and form part of the forces 
enumerated in the army list as constituting the brigades belonging to those 
regy-^e^^tal districts which are under the orders of the officers of the regular 
forces who command those districts. 

For instance, the two battalions of the loth Foot have their dep6t at Lincoln^ 
and form with the two battalions of Lincoln Militia the territorial regiment 
entitled ^ the Lincolnshire ; ’ with these are affiliated the two battalions 
of Lincoln Volunteers, having their head-quarters one at Lincoln, the other at 
Grantham ; and the whole — line, militia, and volunteers — form a brigade under 
the command of an officer of the loth Foot, who is said to command the regi- 
mental district. This, with four other brigades, formed on the Norfolk, the 
Suffolk, the iSedfordsh ire, and the Essex Regiments,'* ^ e v'Jirnder the general at 
Colchester, who commands the Eastern District. Though they would, if needed 
•for defence, be assembled in divisions and Corps, th*ey liave at present no 
organisation beyond that of the brigade. When fresh candidates for the force, 
in any county, desire to form a new body, they address the general of the 
district ; should their services be accepted on his recommendation, they are 
formed, according to their numbers, into an entire battalion, or into one or more 
companies added to an existing battalion. Thus not only the number 
of companies in a battalion, but the number of battalions in a brigade,^ 
varies considerably. The Royal Lancaster Regpment has only one Volunteer 
Battalion, the Lincolnshire two, the Norfolk four, the Devonshire five^ the Lothiaa 
six. All the Volunteer Infantry counts at this time in round numbers 160^000 
efficient men. 

The conditions of efficiency are the following : — h. volunteer 
rifleman must fulfil thirty drills in the first year, or, in case of short 
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.comings, must make his attendances up to sixty in tm> years, the 
drills to be of not less than one hour’s duration. His certificate^of 
efficiency must testify to that and also that he has fired a certain 
number of rounds of ammunition with a sufficiently satisfactory 
result, and that he possesses a competent knowledge of squad, 
company, and musketry drill. After his first two years his number 
of annual drills is diminished to nine. 

There are two eminently satisfactory facts connected*’i««7:th this 
question of efficiency. « [ 

The one is that popular opinion in the force is so strong^ respecting non- 
efficiency resulting from neglect, that the non-efficient finds he had better retire 
into private life. The other is that the average niiml^er of annual drills done by 
Volunteers very largely exceeds the number demanded for efficiency, and that 
most of the force largely supplement the quantity of rounds of ammunition fired 
in practice out of their own pockets. The result of this zealous spirit is that 
m&re than 97 per cent, of the whole force held certificates of efficiency. 

Besides the ordinary drills, a portion of the force is assisted every year to 
form regimental camps of exercise. There are few neighbourhoods which do not 
see something of these gatheriirgs. Or a Volunteer corps may join a military 
camp, such as Aldershot, for one of two weeks. And as these military camps 
ought to be models of their kind, the instruction to be gained from them may be 
expected to surpass even that of the regimental campst 

The officers are thus apportioned : — 

In a battalion of eight companies (and in others in proportion) there •are a 
lieutenant-colonel, two majors, eight captains, eight to twelve lieutenants, a 
quarteriqaster, and a surgeon. Of non-commissioned officers there are, roughly, 
about sixty to seven hundred privates. 

Candidates for appointment as officers are recommended by the lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties, or, failing them, by the commanding officers, with a detailed 
description of their qualifications. Officers are recommended for promotion by 
the commanding officer through the general of the district to the military secre- 
tsfry. At sixty years of age officers resign their commissions unless, at the 
recommendation of *^fne*^eneral, they receive an extension limited to five 
years. . t 

Officers on half or retired pay of the army are eligible for commissions in the 
force. The percentage of these is not large. 

Failure to attend the number of drills prescribed for the men, without good 
reason, disqualifies an officer for further service. 

Schools of instruction exist at Aldershot, Glasgow, London, and York, for 
officers of the Rifie Volunteers, who may be qualified by elementary knowledge 
to enter them. They receive pay while going through the course, and quarters, 
or an allowance for lodging, as well as the travelling expenses. At the end of 
the course the officer receives a certificate, and the letters fis are placed before 
his name in the army list. Or, the officer may be attached to a regiment of the 
line or militia, in order to attend prescribed drills. At the end of the course he 
is examined by a military board, passing which he receives a certificate, and the 
letter fi is placed before his name in the army list. Or, instead of these alterna- 
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tives, he may receive the necessary instruction from the adjutant and sei^eant . 
inslfuctors of the corps to which he belongs, when, after passing the examina* 
tion of a military board, he receives a certificate with the letter as in the 
last case. 

The very small number of officers who are not thus distinguished in the ^ 
army list, proves that the very strong unwritten law which determines the conduct 
of large classes is in this case completely on the side of public spirit and manifest 
efficiency^ 

Office\« of all raiiks may also pass an exdhiination in tactics at the head- 
qiiarter|<)™tlitary districts, when the nature of the certificate they have obtained 
is also mdicated by a letter in the army list. • 

The non-comlnissioned officers are appointed by the commanding officer 
from among the enrolled members. Sergeants must obtain a certificate of 
proficiency witliih one year jtftef appointment. They are tested, in a psescribed 
examination, by the adjutant, and their certificates, signed by him, are counter- 
signed by the commanding officer. 

This adjutant is, for the most part, an officer of the regular or auxiliary forces 
who fulfils certain conditions prescribed in the Queen’s Regulations. He giees 
instruction to his corps. He visits all parts of it twelve times a year for military 
instruction. The names of Volunteers present are recorded by him, and he 
examines the recruits in drill. He notes those Volunteers present who may be 
qualified for the certificates of efficiency already described, drills the company, 
keeps a diary of the instruction he imparts, visits the practice ranges, and inspects 
the arms. He is assisted by duly qualified sergeants from the active army, their 
principal duty being to attend to the drill and instruction of the corps. 

Hitherto the infantry has been spoken of. The formation of 
Artillery Volunteer corps is sanctioned only when circumstances en- 
able them to obtain suitable facilities for artillery practice. Great 
Britain is divided into artillery sub-districts, to each of which a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Royal Artillery is appointed under the 
orders of the Officer commanding the Royal Artillery of the district. 

The garrison batteries of the royal artillery and the militia artillery are 
formed in territorial divisions. Thus a brigade of the royal artillery has ils 
dep6t in Sunderland, and forms— with the DUrh&u., « Northumberland, and 
Yorkshire brigades of militia artillery, who have their head-quarters at Sunder- 
land, Berwick, and ScarCorough— the Northeili division. "With these are asso- 
ciated twelve corps of Volunteer artillery, having their head-quarters at New- 
castle (z), Alnwick, Tynemouth, Scarborough, Hull, Middlesborough, Carlisle, 
Seaham, Leeds, Bradford. Sheffield. The adjutants of these corps and the 
sergeant instructors are taken from the royal artillery and royal marine 
artillery. 

They have officers in the proportion of one lieutenant-colonel, two 
majors, eight captains, and eight to twelve lieutenants, with a quarter- 
master and surgeon, to a corps of eight batteries, numbering from four hun- 
dred to six hundred and forty men, with a sergeant-major and two to three 
sergeants and three to four corporals per company. To obtain a certificate of 
proficiency the officers can go through a school of instruction at Woolwich, or 
be attached to a battery of the royal artillery, or a regiment of artillery 
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militia; or be examined by a board of officers-noiwommissioned officers ate 
examined by their own adjutants. They may foim camps, by corps or byobat- 
'teries at stations where gun-practice can be carried on. 

The efficient artillery Volunteers in Great Britain number roundly y>,ooo, 

forming 62 corps. , , . 

Engineer Corps are formed, as a rule, of men whose business 

has filled or prepared them for the service of engineers, masons, 

carpenters, quarrymen, and the like. • 

They form part of the forces of the military districts, and are un 4 s<the orders 
of the Commanding Royal Engineer of these. A corps of eight compipiies has 
the same establishment as a similar artillery corps in officers, bjit a larger number 
of enrolled men, its force being 480 to 800, averaging 80 per company, and their 
non-commissioned officers more numerous in propojtion (sergeants two to three, 
Corporals eight to ten). The three years' course o'f instruction in the business 
of engineers comprises the making of field works, the preparation of posts for 
defence, the construction of military bridges, batteries, magazines, and mines. 
The drills, for two years, are divided into twelve engineering and twenty-four 
other drills— afterwards six engineering and nine others, and the certificate of 
proficiency depends on the Engineer Volunteer in each year attending and duly 
profiting by these. t 

The Engineer Volunteers number roundly 9,000 efficients in 22 corps. 
Those admitted to a course of instruction go to Chatham for the purpose. 

The Light Horse and Mounted Rifled, less than 300 in all, are 
too few to require specific description. 

Of the whole force, 6,000 officers and 12,000 sergeanfs hold 
certificates of proficiency. A few other particulars may be mentioned. 

Every corps, of whatever arm, is inspected once a year by an officer of the 
reo-ular army duly appointed. Arrangements are made for the inspection by the 
general of the district, and time and place are made to suit the general conveni- 
ence of the corps. Two-thirds of its numbers must be present, or the inspection 
is postponed. When a corps is in its regimental camp of exercise it is to be 
ins^ted in' the camp. But when it joins a camp of exercise of |he regular or 
militia forces, it is-«J*-W“be inspected there (the number being too small for 
the purpose), but at its own head-quarters. ^ ^ ^ 

The VohmteefS are not left altogether without assistance from the public to 
defray their necessary expenses. An annual allowance of i/. lor. is granted for 
every efficient Volunteer officer (who has attended a prescribed number of 
drills) and man, with a special additional allowance of 2/. icm., on account of 
each Volunteer officer or sergeant who holds a certificate of proficiency ; and a 
special allowance of lOf. for every officer who has passed in the year the 
examination in tactics is granted for that year only. These suitas go to the 
general fund. 

Travelling expenses on a fixed scale are granted where companies attend 
drill at stations more than five miles from the head-quarters of the corps, and 
a^lery corps receive extra allowances for conveyance of guns, or other ex- 
pend incidental to gun-practice. Officers receive travelling aUbwanee when 
on military duty. 
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Every company or battery receives 4 /. a year for postage and stationery. 
Army forms and books are supplied at the public exp^se^ and also regulations^ 
and manuals of instruction and exercise. ^ 

The artillery corps irom^their own funds provide the sites of batteries, obtain 
leases of them, throw up the earthworks, provide accommodation for a resident 
gunner to take charge of each, and pay for keeping them in repair. The Govern- 
ment provides side-arm sheds and expense of magazines. 

Every .corps is expected to provide a secure place for the custody of its 
small-arm ammunition, ainless it can be placecf in charge of ordnance store offi- 
cers in G^ernhient buildings. 

Evcty Voluntcf r receives a rifle, belt, and poudh. These they for the most 
**part take with then! to their homes. The Snider, hitherto their weapon, is being 
exchanged for the Martini- Henry. ^ 

Such then, briefly, aVe the conditions under which the volunteer* 
force is constituted. It is important in other ways besides numbers. 

The material of these two hundred and odd thousand is of superior quality. 
Londoners observe with considerable pride the workmanlike aspect of the batta** 
lions which march through the streets on their way to the drill grouncf! That 
the spirit they bring to the service is thoroughly national and patriotic is proved 
by the steadily increasing numbers enrolled, by the largely diminishing propor* 
tion of non-efficients, and by the zeal of officers and men. A large proportion 
of the officers are bent on extending Aeir professional knowledge ; they study the 
business of drill, administration, and command, they read military works, 
pass good examinations in tactics, and when in military camps show themselvea 
capable of engaging, on even terms with regular officers, in the contests of 
the Kriegspiel. The men go into their work as if they enjoyed it, they give 
to it increasing proportions of their spare time, and while cases of insubordination 
are few, it is noted that the more strict the discipline of a corps the mori ready 
is the obedience rendered. And when we remember that this is said of men who 
are under no obligation to continue to serve, it is a large tribute to their soldier- 
like quality. Lastly, we need not say that they are as a rule of superior education 
and intelligence ; they consequently acquire a knowledge of their duties with 
unusual quickness, and it is to be expected, from the greater demand which, 
modern war makes on the mental quality of the indivi4«uyl. ^hat this would prove 
a great advantage before the enemy. 

** As to their proficienc/ in exercises as shown at re^ie\(«, manoeuvres, and 
inspections, there is a good deal of important concurrent testimony to the effect 
that at present they work surprisingly well when associated with regular troops, 
and that within a period of training after being called out, which different author- 
ities estimate differently, but not exceeding the length of the notice to be count- 
ed on before they would be called on to engage the enemy, they would be fit 
to meet foreign troops in the field. 

This estimate is formed on the system of training now in 
practice. General Hamley thinks it likely that a larger proportion of 
time given to exercising in extended order would not ohly be more 
in unison with the requirements of the age, but also better suited 
to the utilization of the special qualities of the volunteer. 


4 
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When revolutionary France confronted Europe in arms, recruits full of zeal 
and intelligence were plentiful, but time did not permit them to acquire the «los^ 
and rigid movements of the trained battalions ; they were therefore practised 
as skirmishers, and acted with such effect that that mode of fighting was hence- 
forward a necessary feature of an engagement. With no less practical effect 
would the quick perceptions and individual alertness of Volunteers be specially 
applied to the extended order in which they would be called on to move 
against the enemy. It might have been thought that the ancient superstition 
known as marching past,” dema^iding much time in preparation, foij; ho practical 
result, could have been dispensed with, in the case of men with^d* ^^tle time 
to spare ; but it seems that* the relations and acquaintances of the tr^ps take 
especial pride in seeing them go by in serried ranks, and it is therefore probably 
a necessary concession, though about three hours of the day’s work are thus 
taken up on Easter Mondays. ^ ; * 

As to shooting : at present all volunteers use a range, where 
it is obtainable, up to 800 yards. But this is far beyond what is 
desirable for the majority. The number of men who can ever make 
good Shooting at long ranges is small, and much time and ammu- 
nition are thrown away. It would probably have an excellent effect 
to limit the practice, of all but those likely to be fine marksman to 
300 yards, at which range the rifle need not be elevated. By firing 
all their ammunition at ranges not exceeding this, the volunteer 
line would pour in an unusually effective fire at the distance practically 
adapted to the ordinary conditions of the battle field. ^ 

So far, then, the country has excellent reason to be satisfied with 
the vojunteers. For their own efficiency they have done far more than 
could have been expected of them. At this point the responsibility 
passes from them, and the question arises : How are these two 
hundred thousand men to be so directed as to guard our shores and 
to assemble promptly on the line or lines of invasion. 

* In the first place, it is evident that to assemble the Volunteer forps, rifle in 
hand, at their diffefent head-quarters, is only a first step towards meeting the 
enemy. They must able to march, to enc^mp^- to remain for any requisite 
time in positions where large bodies could no longer rely on the railways for 
supply ; they must have havresacks, water-bottles, knapsacks, mess-tins, and 
cartridges ; they must be accompanied by tents, provisions, ambulances, and 
ammunition. Where are these to come from ? Can anybody indicate even the 
sources from which all these supplies could, with sufficient promptitude, be 
drawn ? But to indicate the sources would be going only a very small way to 
the end. For how would this vast quantity of equipment, even if stored in 
existing dep6ts, be made available for the troops ? To be ready for immediate 
use on an emergency the personal equipment must be stored at the head-quarters 
of corps. Magazines of ammunition should be formed at strategical points, 
that is to say, at points from whence their contents could be at once directed on 
several possible lines of invasion ; and dep6ts of all that is necessary for the 
maintenance of armies in movement or in the field should also be established 
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at these points. Without all these, the spectacle of the VolttfiCeers assembled by 
battalions and corps at their own 178 head^arters all over the kingdom, waiting 
for all this indispensable material to be manufactured, collected, and aittveyed, 
would be of itself sufficient to cause a general panic. The first step, then, to- 
wards making the Volunteers a competent army is to create stores of personal 
equipment at all these head-quarters for every man, and more than every man^ 
in the regimental district, and to construct and fill the necessary dep6ts and 
magazines on all possible lines of invasion. These last, which need not amount 
to a great bumber, mqst be duly protected, andf placed in charge of officials capa- 
ble of difisctifr j the issue. 

N#\v it is an unfortunate fact that this very first step is the one 
* least likely to bfe accomplished. 

All War Office officials are familiar with the process that goes on when the 
army estimates are to be broi^ht under discussion. A mandate has goifs forth 
for cutting them down by a certain figure. The easiest, the simplest expedient, 
that whicir will excite least remark and least inquiry, is to cut down the estimate 
for stores. Who knows anything about them, or cares anything about them ? So 
fortifications are left indefensible, batteries without guns, the army without equip- 
ment — and nobody objects. Troops may march about the streets and appear on 
the parade ground while quite destitute of the material of war. It is different with 
the navy, which could not be left without equipment (except indeed in the matter 
of efficient guns), it is an inconvenieqt circumstance connected with ships that 
they cannot exist at ^11 without supplies and equipment ; so the only remedy in 
their case is to dispense with the ships. 

General Hamley finds the reason of this disastrous neglect in 
the exfllraordinary means by which the war departments are ad- 
ministered. They are in the hands of ministers pledged to maintain 
the interests of a particular political chief and party — a vice ih the 
system which does not reflect on one party more than another. It is 
not peculiar to the war departments that they postpone the interest 
of the country to the interests of the party. 

There is no more powerful projectile with which to assail a political adver- 
sary than a charge of extravagance. Accordingly, at every crisis, the leaders 
use these missiles to bombard each other: **The right TiSiourable gentleman’s 
fidministration cost the countiy six millions more than that over which I had the 
honour to preside.” “ Not at all ; the noble lord forgets that a much larger expen- 
diture than that was entailed upon us by his own policy,” &c., &c., to the great 
edification and delight of the hearers. If the speakers were to be perfectly frank 
on these occasions, like the inhabitants of the Palace of Truth, their avowals 
would take something of this character : ** 1 found my best claim to your confi- 
dence on a remission of taxation. The expense of preparing for war is very irk- 
some in time of peace. As 1 hope for peace in my time, the odium of meeting 
war without preparation will not fall upon me. I have therefore reduced this 
item of expense to the lowest point consistent with the maintenance of appearances. 
I have^ allowed the army to become a huge simulacrum. 1 have encouraged 
that cheapest of national defences, volunteers, to enrol themselves, but chiefly 
at their own expense. I have withheld from them all that could render them of service 
in case of invasion. I haveleftthe walls of our most important fortresses incapable of 
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resisting an attack ; for, to render these defensible, expensive works would be neces- 
sary. I have left the navy short of ships and the ships short of guns. While foreign 
Powers are vying with each other in the effort for military superiority, I have dis- 
played in this respect a masterly inactivity. I am told that in given possible cir- 
cumstances we might be invaded and even conquered. But let us hope that the 
contingency is remote, and not to be considered as of any importance in presence 
of the fact that I hope next year to take a penny off the income tax.” Now, strange 
to say, it is by no means incredible that a popular minister might address an audi- 
ence in these very terms, not merety without disapproval, bqt with applduse. The 
political prescience of our real rulers is bounded by next quarter’s takA ^et there 
have been (and they may coma again) times when such a policy would Have led 
not to Westminster but to the Tower. « 

The next proposal involves no expense, and relates only 
tp the completion beforehand of the plans Necessary Vor preparing 
to meet an invasion. 

England, with London for the enemy’s objective point, is a very ''compact, 
and not very extensive, theatre of war. Except along the southern shore, the 
points o^ possible landing are well marked and not numerous. Along that 
shore there exist wide spaces of beach where large forces might be landed at 
once ; points capable of being made into bases of operations need not be chosen, 
as the real biises might be I'Vench, Belgian, or Dutch ports, the short distance 
from whence to the place of landing would be, crossed in a night w ith supplies 
and reinforcements. But, in all cases, the groupspf roads which the enemy 
must use for the march upon London might be foreseen with exactitude. The 
whole area between the coast and the capital, divided into possible theatres of 
operation, must be carefully reconnoitred, and all its military features tlicffoughly 
recognised. The first position in each case should be as near the coast as possi- 
ble. Itjmight not, indeed almost certainly would not, be practicable to assemble 
a force sufficient to oppose a landing covered by the guns of the enemy’s fleet, 
since there are so many places where demonstrations might be made in order 
to render the real point doubtful. But, the position selected, the movement of 
all the field troops in the district, of all kinds and all arms, upon that position 
should be laid down, and every march by road or rail, every order for the transfer 
from the depdts and magazines of the necessary material, should b« anticipated. 
And as it might veiT'^I^en happen that a concentration on this first position 
might not be possible in view of the more rapid concentration of the invaders, , 
the lines of movement on the next position should in the same way be calculated. 

A piece of work of this kind was done by the students of the Staff College in 
1877. It had been for several years the practice for the commandant to select a 
piece of country offering varied military features, and to plan a series of operations 
as taking place within its area. The officer-students were then employed as if 
under a general in actual war. Divided into parties, some on foot, some on horse- 
back, they made reports of the roads, rivers, and railways, calculated the times of 
marching by road, or being entrained and despatched by rail ; devised additons 
to platforms, and regulated the transit of troops and baggage ; took up positions 
and placed beyond them a line of outposts. In the year named, some plans of 
defence having been sketched by the Intelligence Department, It was desired to 
complete by means of the officers of the college one of these plans. The rate at 
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whicli the enemy could land in boats at a certain part of the coast was calculated. 
The orders were thereupon issued ; the nearest available troops, the force of 
which was known, were summoned to observe and oppose, in some degree, 
the landing ; the enemy’s first advance, and the measures for obstructing it 
were calculated*; orders were issued (the writing of all orders was a part of 
the practice) for the concentration of the troop by rail and road; a first 
position w|is taken up on account of its st^tegical importance as the troops 
continued to arrive, aiAl was assailed by the still faster increasing forces of the 
enemy ; jEll oi^ troops were then directed on a position of suitable extent in 
^ rear, those a1ready«engaged retiring upon it; the manning of the position by 
the whole force vvas then planned, the ground sketched, and the troops of the 
defensive lines ar^ reserves represented thereon ; and the lina of outposts covering 
the front of the army was carefully placed and the due proportion of troops 
allotted to all its parts. This exercise when complete in all particulars was sent 
to the Intelligence Department. 

Something of this nature has been in progress in the Intelligence 
Department for many years ; and two considerable sections between 
London and the Coast have been completed. But the work is at 
present kept secret ; and though secrecy ha»its^ advantages, a work so 
entirely unnoticed may, on occasion such as the demand elsewhere 
for the services of thc^se engaged on it, be dropped altogether. 
Nor would an enemy find any difficulty in making his own plans, 
and ill calculating with general accuracy what the British might 
be expected to do. If the work were openly conducted, those 
engaged in it would be under a deeper sense of responsibility, and 
their plans would benefit from the discussion and criticism of 
them in the army. But the considerations are secondary when 
compared with the step next advocated — namely, that when these 
schemes for defence are once finally settled, all the auxiliary 
forces should substitute for some ordinary drill a rehearsal, on the 
ground itsefir, of what they would actually have, do in time of 
war. 

• 9 sf . 

They should form camps near the places Vhere they Vould be posted ; 
should occupy in order of battle the line of the position ; should see every outpost 
and every sentry posted — till there was not a company in the kingdom of the 
counties along the coast which would not have had the meaning of its existence 
vividly impressed on it by knowing its own place and its own part in the defence 
of its own locality. This would be infinitely more practical and more interesting 
than the ordinary autumn manoeuvres ; and it would cost nothing more than 
the present exercises of the militia and volunteers, except in compensation 
for any damages to fences, Clcc. By-and-bye some autumn bankrboliday might 
be substituted for the Easter Monday, and all the forces of at least the eastern 
and southern sections of the country, militia, volunteers, and regulars might 
be assembled at once as defensive armies. What foreigners would chiefly learn 
from contemplating this would be the useful lesson that we were thoroughly 
preparing ourselves for a strong defence. 
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The theory seems to be that the field army would be forihed 
of the territorial corps, that is, such line battalions as might be at 
home, or their dep6ts, and militia, reinforced by the army and 
militia reserves, and that the garrison duties should be undertaken 
by Volunteers, whose primary function would be to guard the coasts 
of their own counties. * . 

Happily, their number is far 9 i excess of that requited for our fortified ports 
and posts, and a very large proportion of these valuable troopf woiM go to 
augment the field army. But it is none the less expedient tp assign ar once to ^ 
the auxiliary forces, whose head-quarters are at or near posts of which they might 
form the garrisons, ^the duties which would devolve upon them. For instance, 
the 2nd and 3rd Hampshire Rifle Volunteers havelheir head-charters at South- 
ampton and Portsmouth ; they number together about 2^200 efficients ; the ist 
Hampshire Volunteer Artillery is 1,270 strong. Supposing these might ^constitute 
suitable garrisons for four of the forts on Portsdown H ill, I would suggest that 
these troops should be enabled to substitute for some of their battalion and battery 
drills a Rehearsal of the garrison duties, taking over a fort from the present garri- 
son for the day, the rifles manning the defences and furnishing the guards and the 
artillery taking post in the batteries. It is especially necessary that these last troops 
should be exercised with the identical guns which they would serve when called 
out. Acquaintance with the exact weapon, projectile, ammunition, and equips 
ment is, in these days of complicated engines of war, indispensable to making 
use of them at all ; while the confusion of gun-detachments wliich, called sudden- 
ly to man the batteries, would have to learn where to look for all the necessary 
stores, need not be described. The Isle of Wight Rifle Volunteers number 670^ 
and should be appropriated in a similar way to that section of the coast defences 
which *ls nearest their head-quarters. The Devonshire and the Cornish Rifle 
battalions, seven in all, number nearly 6,000 men ; the three Artillery corps of 
these counties amount to near 2,000 ; and these might be at once assigned to 
lake up, in due proportion, the defences of Plymouth, conveyance by rail being 
given, with other allowances, whenever the more distant corps can find a day 
for the purpose. It would not be necessary that entire battalions or^ corps should 
take up the work tgs»ther on other than special occasions. When every part 
of these knows its own place, it may proceed to exercise in its own part of the 
works, or its own battefy, whenever an opportunity is found for the assembly of 
its members. I use examples only to give point to the suggestion. The con- 
sideration of an entire scheme might, of course, lead to modifleations ; but I 
think the soundness of the principle of making the men acquainted with their 
special duties cannot be disputed. 

Next, as to the special advantages which an army defending an 
island enjoys over one crossing the sea to invade it, and how these 
might be improved to the utmost : 

First, the facilities of communication would be all in favour of 
the defence. 

While the invader must at first depend entirely on the transport which he 
can land, we shall have railways, roads, and, it is to be hoped, a large transport 
corps (which, however, must probably be improvised from the vehicles of the 
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dSsArictf escorted by yeomanry), at our command. But to render these available 
it is indispensable thht the exact use to be made of every item of rati, road, and 
transport should be laid dovtn beforehand, with reference to' the identical troops 
which in the first instance are to use it. I believe that the data for plans for 
railway transport of troops in given districts have been submitted to members 
of the corps of Engineer and Railway Transport Volunteers to be worked out. 
These gentlemen are very eminent civil engineers bearing military rank — gentle- 
men who^e names w^ are all familiar with in <^nnection with the most important 
and reimrkaile public works Of the time ; but I do not know what special oppor- 
tunities they ma^ have had (unless when one may* be a director of a company) 
of mastering the details of the regulation and service of trains on particular 
railways, which is the essential matter, and which I should have been inclined to 
entrust to the nlHway officiajs On whom the actual execution will devolve^ 

Next, it is to be considered that the horses of a great arniy 
would occupy a vast amount of transport, and their numbers would 
be kept down to the lowest limit possible in the invading force. 

We, on the other hand, should have all the horses and forage in t^e the*&tre 
of war at command, and should find no difficulty in employing all that could be used 
with advantage. We have some 8,000 yeomanry who might do excellent service 
— not perhaps in manoeuvring against and encountering regular cavalry, for which 
the time they can give to training must be all too little to fit them, but in orderly 
escort, and outpost duties* But besides these services, I believe they might play 
highly important part if they were trained as mounted riflemen. Many years 
ago I published the opinion that such a force might at a small cost produce great 
results?’ I am told that a prejudice exists on the part of at least some portion of the 
force to being trained in this way. But I believe that fuller knowledge would 
remove this. I do not now consider the subject for the first tigie, and 
continue to believe that the nature of the service would render it especially 
popular with the active, the enterprising, and ambitious. Men like Sir Herbert 
Stewart — an admirable horseman and full of dash —would make ideal commanders 
of bodies of these, which, under such leading, would neutralise greatly superior 
forces of the enemy, and might be expected to deal strokes of the most decisive 
effect. I cam hardly doubt, therefore, that if the yeomanry were trained fis. 
mounted infantry they would add immensely to their value as a national force. 

Again, the enemy’s ‘march would b§ accompanied only by field 
artillery ; the difficulty of horsing and moving heavier guns would 
be too great for him, while the defenders’ guns of position would 
be of immense advantage in a pitched battle. 

Batteries of 40-pounders, placed on commanding ground, would defeat what 
must be the first endeavour of the enemy, namely, to crush our artillery with bis 
own before launching his infantry to the attack. An artillery duel is almost of 
necessity a prelude to a general action, and it may be said that if the assailant 
fails in it he has but small chance of gaining the day. It would be a most im- 
portant step accomplished, therefore, to complete the step already in progress, 
of giving these guns, with their full equipment, as soon as possible into the chaige 
of the Artillery Volunteer Corps, who would use them in action, so that they 
might be thoroughly practised in the service of this kind of ordnance. Sheds 
should be built for the guns, stores for their equipment, and magazines for their 
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ammunition, near the destined places of the batteries in the line of battle, w^Jch 
places they should be made to occupy on days of specially complete exercise. 
We possess, 1 believe, a practically unlimited number of these guns, so that 
supposing a sufficient number to be (and a large number are) on travelling 
carriages, all the Volunteer and Militia Artillery available for the field army 
might be supplied with them. The position thus armed, the more mobile field 
artillery of the regular army would be disposable to augment the fire of the front 
or to manceuvre, and an invadenmust be greatly superior in other ways to con- 
tend with success against such a preponderance of 'artillery. ; ^ 

The task of the Engineer Volunteers attached to tm land 
forces would chiefly be to entrench the positions. 

With this view they, like the rest, should have their places assigned accord- 
ing to th^ir localities, and should spend some part *of; their tim? of training in 
becoming so familiar with the sites of the shelter trenches and batteries which 
they would be called on to construct, that every company would thoroughly 
know its work and be capable of rehearsing it on ^ its own exercising ground. 
Buh there are other modes of employing a part of the force usefully. A scheme 
has be*en for some time in progress for defending our navigable rivers by sub- 
marine mines in charge of the Engineer Volunteers whose homes are along the 
banks. They are receiving the cnecessary instructions from the Royal Engineers, 
and the plan has made such progress that corps have already been assigned to 
defend in this way four of our rivers — the 1st Newcastle and Durham Engineers 
are entrusted with these defences for the Tyne, fhe 1st Lancashire for the 
Mersey, the 1st Lanark for the Clyde, and the ist Gloucester for the Severn. 

The general scheme of preparation would include a register of all thg means 
of transport in the form of horses, wagons, and carts in the various localities, and 
the assignment of these to what would be their special duties, aad to the troops 
which edch part of them would accompany in the field. 

The question of the necessity of making London safe by means 
independent of the armies in the field can never be left out in consider- 
ing the defence of England. After dismissing as impracticable, 
mainly on the score of expense, the scheme of surrounding the 
capital with detach^forts, permanently built and armed, General 
Hamley proposes as a preferable course the designing of a line of 
positions round London. 

Taking at first the most vulnerable sides, this line might start from Claybury 
Hill, in Essex on the Roding, to the Thames about Barking ; thence, south of 
the Thames, following either the line marked by the heights of Plumstead and 
Shooter's Hill, to Bromley, or, if it were judged necessary to preserve Woolwich 
from the chances of fire, the more forward front of Erith. Bexley, Chislehurst, 
Bromley, and on by Beckenham, Upper Norwood, and Wimbledon to King- 
ston Hills, from whence the Thames would be the front of defence to 
Kew ; thence, north of the river by Acton, Willesden, Muswell Hill, Tottenham, 
Woodford, to the completion of the circuit at Claybury. Within this circuit, of 
some fifty miles in extent, positions must be chosen, each including a group of 
roads leading upon the capital from a possible landing-place. Now it is not to 
be supposed that London would ever be attacked all round at once. The troops 
of the sides unattacked — presumably the northern and western would therefore 
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be bailable as reserves to the rest. On this* basis 60^000 men might defend 
London. It is essentisd that the troops appropriated to this service should have 
their head-quarters within, pr very little outside, the circle of defence. 

Thirty-six battalions of Volunteer Rifles have their head-quar- 
ters well within the line, mostly in London itself ; these number 

25.000. Two of the Essex battalions, numbering about 1,300, are 
also within it. The London division of Artillery Volunteers is 3,300 
strong. This force* of artillery men would suffice for 160 guns 
(forty-pounders) which would amply supply batteries for the posi- 

•*tions. But the infantry would need to be considerably augmented. 

It is no peculiarity of the present plan, but common to all schemes for the 
defence of Londoif, to require*th&t a large force shall be available for that purpose 
only. My estimate is far below others when I take it at 60,000 men. This 
would in^g)lve the raising of 30,000 fresh Volunteers within the circuit, which, 
with those already enumerated^ would form the guards of London. I believe 
that the universal encouragement and stimulus which the general scheme set 
forth in this paper would give to the Volunteers would render the addition of this 
number to the London division quite feasible. The Engineers of the defence 
would play an important part ; the Middlesex and Tower Hamlets Engineer 
Volunteers number 1,400 ; the great building contractors and their workmen, 
who would be thrown out of employment by an invasion, should be enrolled in 
addition ; and the whole forc6 of this branch should be appropriated to parts of 
the line, and should practise exactly the works necessary for the defence of those 
parts — tl^ shelter trenches, field works, preparation of buildings and streets— 
as previously planned by those charged with the scheme of defence — so that, 
when occasion should arise for executing what was already completely designed, 
every company would know and fulfil its own share. 

I do not, of course, pretend that this force of 60,000 would be nearly sufficient 
to surround London with troops. But, as already said, it is not to be supposed 
that this could ever be necessary. A position from Claybury Hill to the Thames 
near Barking, six miles, would, when duly prepared, be amply furnished with 
20,000 men and 60 guns, and would bar the approaches from the Essex cohsIa 
Another position (the longer of the two before indicated) •f'som Erith, by Bexley 
and Chislehurst to Bromley, nine miles, would close all the roads to London from 
An invader landing anywhere from the mouth of the Thames* to Hastings, and 
this line could be held by 30,000 men with 90 guns. Thus our most vulnerable 
sides would be at once secured, with 10,000 men still in reserve. Again, if the 
invasion, altogether south of the Thames, were to embrace the coast line from 
the mouth of the Thames to Chichester, the same troops, with the remaining 

10.000, would continue the line from Bromley, by Norwood .ind Streatham, to 
Tooting. The line of defence from Wimbledon, by Kingston Hill, to Kew, on a 
curve of nine miles, would bar all advance from an area of invasion between 
Southampton and the Land’s End. By the employment of these London guards 
on the front or fronts menaced, not only would the metropolis be secure from, 
such bodies as might evade the field army, but the main body of the invaders, 
after breaking through the field army, might be held till otir forces could again 
combine against it. Moreover, there would then be no need for our field army 
directly to .cover London, and the advantage of basing it on some other point 
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would be easily demonstrable. Thus, based on Portsmouth, and posted across 
the Brighton Downs above the river Arun, it would oblige an invader landing 
near Brighton to wheel round to attack it, when, if the enemy were decisively 
defeated, he would not regain his landing-place. 

Returning to the general subject it is observable that the 
Volunteers are not always most numerous where most needed. 
Thus in Scotland there are 45,000, and in the Midlands of England 
only 20,000, and a more serious feature of the cfhse is that^he coun- 
ties most exposed to attack are far from being the strongest in 
the numbers of their Volunteers. * 

While Manchester, for instance, supplies nearly 8,000 and Derbyshire 3,500, 
Essex Jias only four battalions, two of which haife been assigned in this scheme 
to the defence of London, while the others would be needed for the forts on the 
Thames ; the East Kent Corps at Woolwich and Blackheath would also be 
needed for river defence, leaving only the 2,100 West Kent for the field in that 
gseat and exposed county ; Sussex has only 1,600, while the Hampshire force 
would Bnly serve to man a few of the works of Portsmouth. I would therefore 
point out the expediency of increasing the Volunteers of Essex, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Surrey (most of the Surrey Corps are in London) till each should 
make up its quota of the field army to at least 5,000 ; that is to say, that the 
total additional numbers contributed by tho*se five counties should be, say, 22,000. 
These, with the regular active force, the regular ftserve, the militia and its 
reserve, and the yeomanry, supported by the numbers already computed as avail- 
able from Scotland and the midland counties, would at once enable us tg confront 
an invader, in the field and in fortresses, with a most sufficient army, while 
guarding London with its separate force. And it is easy to imagine circum- 
stanced in which a large proportion of the rest of the Volunteers would be free to 
reinforce those in the field. I am assured that nothing is needed, but the feeling 
that they are a reality, to induce the Volunteers generally largely to extend their 
term of service, so that the recruits, who come in plenty, would bo in augmenta^ 
tion, not in replacement ; while the passed men might be induced extensively 
.to re-enrol themselves. 

The approxioMte expense of these proposed measures is thus 
estimated : — The field equipment of each, Vplunteer would cost 2/. 
IS. 6d. per man at regulation prices. The 52,000 additional Volun- 
teers would cause an addition of 107,000/. to the cost of the exist- 
ing force. The strategically placed magazine and store centres are 
put down at 25,000/. a centre, — or 125,000/. in all. Additional small 
magazines, gun sheds, drill sheds would reach 100,000/. A year’s 
work on the general plan of defence might cost 25,000/. Total on 
round numbers 800,000/. 

It is desirable that the nation should awake to a sense of the 
force which it possesses, and which might be such a power for 
defence. 

1 am confident that most readers will be astonished to find what a weapon we 
hold, and what we might achieve with it. 1 can only regard it as a piece of good 
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fortit#e that would have been incredible if not real. Self-formed^ and springing 
from die ranks and the will of the people, it is more than commonly secure from 
the operation of crotchets and mal-administration. In endeavouring to complete 
its efficiency I have suggested nothing which would not make us a large return 
for a small outlay. We might make a beginning at once, and so give the world 
a much-needed assurance that we are a practical people capable of opposing the 
evils which^threaten us. It is the fashion to call our navy our first line of defence; 
but this refers, only to material means. Our first line of defence should be the 
respect of 'Eurdpe. 

Turkey ai^d England. — Hobart Pa^ha is a brave and un- 
* wearied champion of the country of his adoption. His object 
in this short article is, “to bring before the English people the 
necessity of a firm alliance being made between Englancl and 
Turkey, ;and the advantages, both present and future, which they 
will gain thereby.*’ This is the remedy he would propose for 
existing evils, the only way out of the present impasse in^^v^eh 
the English Government finds itself with regard to its position in 
the East. ^ 

Without discussing recent events in the* Soudan, or remarking 
on the delicate and equivocal position which England holds in 
Egypt, Hobart Pasha prdceeds to take a bird’s-eye view of England’s 
status as a great Mahommedan power. 

We #have doubtless done much to weaken this power, and alienate these 
races, n.any of which, however, are still our submissive dependents, and all of 
which, without much effort, and while acting in accordance with our old tradi- 
tions, we might utilise in a manner so clearly beneficial that it is astounding to 
me that any reminder is necessary to guide the English Government in the right 
direction. Our Government seems to have got into a careless way of ignoring the 
very existence of the great Mahommedan races in Turkey and its dependencies 
(which in actual numbers, including our Indian subjects, nearly equal all the 
Christian nations put together). It seems as though they had been advised by 
men who arc ignorant and unpatriotic enough to tell us '‘ that the support and 
allegiance of the Turkish Moslems is neither desirable nor useful. 

It is almost superfluous to state that the men * who have made 
England what she is have regarded an alliance with the Sultan as a political 
necessity concerning which there could hardly be any seriqus dispute. In 
European diplomacy this has long been considered as an axiom. It has ever 
been the object of Russia to destroy this friendship. The man ceuvres by which 
she effected that object in 1876 are so well known at the present day that any 
further comments on them are unnecessary. It is sufficient to point out that 
the rage of the people all over England was stirred up artificially against the 
Turks. 1 hey were reviled from pulpits, platforms, and barrels ; vUlage 
spouters and public-house politicians, taking their cue from orators and states- 
men, were never tired of ranting and railing against Mahommedans in general 
and Turks in particular. The Eastern question degenerated from a political 
question into a party cry. At this time Lord Beaconsfleld was in power, and 
his opponents made full use of the clamours against Turkey, and stirred to the 
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utmost the already excited masses ; the action of the GdVernment was crijjpled, 
and before the eyes of the country were opened, and before the English people 
saw how cleverly they had been befooled, the Treaty of Berlin had inflicted 
a blow upon Turkey, the effects of which will, perhaps sooner than some of us 
think, be felt upon the Indian frontier. 

But the kernel of England's dispute with Turkey was the unfor- 
tunate repudiation of tlie^ Ottoman debt This also vve owe to 
Russia. 

It was brought about, {^s everyone knows perfectly well now-a-days, by the 
cunning of the Russian ambassador. The surest way of exciting a man’s hatred is\ 
to touch his pocket. It was remarked by Thackeray, no superficial observer of 
human nature, that a^dispute about twenty pounds would set tho happiest family at 
loggerheads, and would change the dearest friends into the bitterest enemies. 
Thus it was with England and her old ally. This act of bankruptcy obliterated, 
in a single day, the friendship of a century. 

It is no part of the writer's intention to dispute the 
jus^feS of the universal opinion as to the system of administra- 
tion in Turkey ; but he has a few words of palliation to utter for 
the faults which he .wil\ not endeavour wholly to defend. 

I could expatiate on the fact that other'governments besides that of Turkey 
are often weighed and found wanting. I do not intend to dwell upon the question, 
as to how Turkey carried out her part of the Treaty of Berlin; all I will say on that 
head is, that while there is a constant cry of “ Why does not Turkey respect trea- 
ties and keep her engagements it is rare indeed that one hears a word as to why 
engagements made by other Powers, signators to that Treaty, are still unexecuted. 
No one ever examines into such questions; if they did they would understand that 
it is almost impossible for Turkey to play what may be called a one-sided game. 

1 will give only one example ; Turkey is supposed by her treaty engagements to 
expend considerable sums of money in carrying out reforms in Asia Minor, 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia are told off by the Treaty of Berlin to pay her 
certain tributes. These tributes are not paid, and, so far as I can see, never will 
*be paid. * 

No contradiction is apprehended for the statement that the inhabi- 
tants of Turkey, the Tiwks pure and simj^le, are one of the fine.st 
races, physically and otherwise, that the earth has produced. 

They are a God-fearing, sober, brave, unselfish people, who can be 
the best of friends, and, unless interfered with as regards their religion, 
the enemies of no man. They have been accustomed till lately to look 
upon the English as their friends. Wherever a Briton went, he was, and is still, 
well treated. That the Turks are courageous in the extreme no one doubts for 
a moment, and that bravery might, vrere there a good understanding between 
the two countries, be utilised to an enormous degree, for half a million of the 
finest troops in the world would be available at a moment’s notice. Turkey and 
England together could defy the universe, and English reserves or colonial volun- 
teers need never be required in times of war. The Sultan of Turkey is one of 
the most remarkable men of his age, and if encouraged instead of severely lectured 
and bitterly censured by some of those accredited to his court, deceived and led 
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the wrong way by others, and at times badly advised by his confidents (I do not 
refer those now near the throne), be would prove himself in the eyes of the 
world a very great sovereign. Then, again, an English alliance would at once 
put a stop to the present system of robbery'^there is no other word to express 
what has gone on during the last five years as regards Turkey’s outlying pro- 
vinces. This system will lead, must lead, to a great European war. A Turkish 
alliance would stop all these depredations, and I do not think that any one can 
disagree with me when I say that both parties would equally benefit by it. Ob- 
stacles will crop up daily to prevent this alliance; the present very unwarranted 
action of Italy complicates matters ( for my part I hope they will find it too warm 
down there to make^a long stay agreeable), and distant growlings warn us that 
l&ther countries are already looking out for a share of the coveted flesh-pots. 

It may iipvv be ^ considered what will -be the conse- 
quences if England does* not accept what Hobart Pasha befieves 
to be Turkey's last efforts, made to-day through the special mission 
of Hassam Fehmy Pasha, to arrive at a renewal of friendly feeling 
with England. There is an Arab story of a man who, when droyniugr 
grasped at a venomous snake to save himself. The snake bitmm, 
and the poison very soon worked its fatal effect. Though the man 
knew the snake to be venomous, he took hold ‘of it in order that he 
might prolong his life, were if ever so little. This is what the 
Turks must do when the/ are perfectly satisfied that England means 
to desert them ; knowing they are about to sink, they will hold on 
to Russia. 

Now let us mark the end. That great nation, steadily and sternly bent 
on conquest, aware that to exist she must have distraction for her badly 
governed people, will promise everything to her future victim. She will go so far 
as to guarantee Constantinople, and even will suggest holding it for Turkey 
against all comers. Assisted of course by her future victim’s armies and navies, 
enabled by the magnificent forts of the Dardanelles to keep out all adversaries, 
Russia would defy the world. Turkey might be allowed by Russia to live perhaps 
for several yeaw in a fool’s paradise, and then ... In the meantime, Turks, 
Turcoman tribes, the inhabitants of the frontiers of Persia and the shores of the 
R^d Sea, and the lands between JBagdad and Herat, would become the allies of 
Russia ; and Lord Dufferin, or whoever may succeed him as Viceroy of India, 
must prepare for dictation instead of negotiation from the great northern con- 
queror. 

Against these advantages of an alliance with the Turks what 
counterbalancing disadvantages can arise. 

To my mind absolutely none. 1 regret deeply to see the daily growing 
coolness between the two countries. I do not think that matters have gone so 
far that they cannot be remedied. The greatest obstacle, in my opinion, is that 
nobody in England seems at the present moment to care about any There 
is a degree of /otrMr <r/&r about everyone which is leading gradually to a kind . 
of national suicide. Just ask an Englishman to shut his eyes and imagine the 
Russians predominant at the Dardanelles, our road to India cut ofl^ our commeico 
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in the East destroyed. Would that Englishman care sixpence ? Upon my word, 
I am afraid not. o 

As to the Turkish People, Hobart Pasha has lived among 
them for fifteen years, and is proud to proclaim himself their 
champion. 

As soldiers and sailors they are unrivalled when well commanded. As pea- 
sants they are industrious, long-suffering, and good. In their religion they are 
sincere, and never fanatical unles^roused to be so by ill-usage and sneers at their 
faith. Let the sportsman, the traveller, or the antiquarian in pursuit of pleasure 
or business find himself amoivg the real Turks in Anatolia or elsewhere, and he 
will be safe as to his person and property, and receive every ' kindness and hos- . 
pitality ; whereas, when he goes among the Christians settled in Turkey, he will 
frequently be robbed, "and always under the levy ef black-mail. Accusations have 
been made against the Turks of cruelty and ill-usage, which have been exaggerat- 
ed sometimes to a ludicrous degree — such as when a reverend divine reported 
that he actually saw a man impaled^ who turned out to be a fisherman sitting on 
sV^Qole watching for fish to enter his net. Seriously speaking, the statistics of 
criiA^v dcfmmittod in Turkey by Turks would bear favourable comparison with 
those of many so-called enlightened nations. I have always advocated that 
England should bear in mind what a splendid race she might have for allies by 
using a little kindness and tact. Somehow or other these people have been 
impressed from long ages with the idea that England and the English are their 
national friends and protectors j and sad indeed wil^ be the time when that idea, 
already inclined to wane, shall be altogether banished from their thoughts. 

As to the women of Turkey, people are, as in most case^regard- 
ing eastern affairs, generally misinformed. 

A* Turkish woman is a good wife and a kind mother. If the rules of the 
harem are strictly observed, as is always the case, then she has more time to 
attend to her domestic duties. It is rare in these days to find a Turk with more 
than one wife, although his religion allows him to have more, as it did to Abraham 
and his descendants for many generations. The children of Turks are well 
brought up ; in fact, in most families of position foreign governesses and tutors 
*are employed. As regards the education of the lower classes, ^it is interesting 
to see the strings of liule Turkish children toddling off to school every morning. 
These schools, o( which there are many hundreds, not to say thousands, ui 
Turkey, have been introduced and supported by His Majesty the Sultan. French 
and English are taught, and a stranger would indeed be astonished if he attended 
at a half-yearly examination of the children and saw the progress made by these 
naturally intelligent little creatures. I have seen more than a thousand boys and 
girls working at the new printing establishment lately set up also under the 
auspices of the Sultan, in a way that would delight even the great people in 
Printing House Square. I again ask, why not encourage and ultimately profit 
by the friendship of such people ? 

The advocate of Turkey has purposely refrained from saying 
anything that might tend to irritate the feeling of those who, while 
having certain vested rights in Africa, ought not to advance them 
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4 

and Egypt. He feels the greatest confidence that when this sad 
campaign is finished every justice will be done to all concerned. His 
object has been to call the attention of Englishmen to the fact that 
England may, if she will, with very little effort on her part, establish 
on a firm footing a lasting friendship with most valuable ally, with 
a people v^hose friendship is worth to her all the gold in Australia. 
To lose such |n alIy*would be an act of ifttle less than madness. 
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Recruits and Recruiting.* By F. Robinson ... ... ... ... — 

Nature in Folk-Songs. By the Countess MAgTiNENGO-CESARESCO ... ... 

Correspondence ... ... ..r ^ ... ... ••• — 

Some aspects of the Salvation Army. I. Organisation 
and Finances , — The Salvation Army is established on a pilitary 
basis with a general, a staff, head-quarters, uniforms, military musip, 
ensigns, captains, lieutenants, cadets, cannonades, bombardments, 
&c. There is an English organ “ The War Cry” and a French 
En avant (Forwards!), with its motto Blood and Fire (i.e., the blood 
of salvation and the fire of the Holy Ghost). 

Everything is founded on command and obedience, and all owe 
•and yield blind submission to the general. ^ 

The whole movement is incorporated in the person of the General ; he holds 
all the threads in his hands. His influence extends ffom the highest to the lowest 
grades. He is an ^absolute monarch, and the monarchy is his own creation ; the 
organization, and the whole construction of the “ Army,” are mainly the offspring 
of his own brain. He superintends the most minute details, manages the ex* 
penditure, appoints the officers, degrades and cashiers them at pleasure. He 
draws up all the order books, and decides all quarrels. In short, he is an 
unconscious plagiarist of the General of the Jesuits. We do not, however, intend 
by this to accuse him of Jesuitism, though many do. It is needless to say that 
only a man of intellectual force can hold a position of such danger and respon- 
sibility with any success. General Booth is evidently endowed with the necessary 
gifts, more especi.ally a profound knowledge of human nature and a remarkable 
power for organization. 

He is very materially assisted in his colossal undertaking by biseneigetic wife^ 
who is greatly beloved by the Army, and possesses remarkable oratorical fitculties 
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and iittractive manners. He is also greatly mded by his three sans and three 
daughters ; the eldest of the latter^ a young woman twenty-four years of age, 
conducted the operations of the Army in Paris, and afterwards in Switzerland, 
from which country, as our readers will, no doubt, remember, she was expelled. 
The liighest as well as the lowest grades in the Salvation Army are equally 
open to men and women. The female uniform is of the plainest and most 
unadorned character. That of the men consists of a very simple dark-blue coat, 
turned up ^with red, /eaching to the hips, fen the collar it has a gilt ** S,” 
signifying “ Salvation," though ttte enemies of the movement prefer reading it as 
“ Satan.” The men, if they please, wear a bright red sailor's guernsey, under the 
jacket. The whole country is, according to the Salvation geography, mapped . out 
into thirteen “ divisions,” each of which is subject to a major,^ whose duties consist 
in conducting andf* overseeing the operations of all the corps belonging4;o the 
division, in carrying the war into new localities, and in dismissing such officers as 
become uqfit for their position. Each corps is under the command of a captain 
supported by one or two lieutenants. The captains and lieutenants are bound to 
conduct the proceedings, religious services, and meetings, to instruct jhe 
candidates for the rank of jofficer, and to devise and carry out new and enectual 
methods of* saving souls. Each captain or lieutenant is shifted every six months 
or so, in order that there may be no danger of his faltin^ into an old groove, or of 
his ** acquiring a stronger aftection for persons and places than for God and the 
Salvation War.” * 

The officers are rafsed from the ranks of the soldiers, being 
recommended first by the major of the division. After a series of 
question! put by the general, they are sent, if approved, to the 
training barracks at Clapton, where, after remaining some two months’ 
they go as lieutenants into the field on trial. They are paid 'from 
the army funds, an unmarried captain receiving 2 is,, a married one 
2/s. per week ; a female captain receives iSr. 

And what are the duties undertaken for this poor salary ? Every officer is 
bound to conduct from nineteen to twenty-five religious services, taking from 
thirty to thirty-five hours weekly, and devote eighteen hours to “ house-to-house 
visiting,” apart ftom the many other obligations connected with his new vocation. 
His is, therefore, no sinecure, which leads General Booth to conclude that egoisti- 
cal, self-interested individuals, *lovers of money and ftase, are ndt very likely to 
become officers to any considerable number. In giving up his previous occupa- 
tions, every aspirant to the rank of officer must be all the more capable of 
self-sacrifice, as he knows that in case of not satisfying the requirements of his 
probation he will receive no appointment, and, that in the best of cases, he will, 
as we have said, be transferred from corps to corps every six months. 

One of the officers* duties is to draw up weekly reports of the 
doings of their corps, which are printed in the fVar Crj^, and ^ 
volume of which, entitled “The Salvation War, 1882,” was issued 
some time ago by head-quarters, giving a series of reports of the 
“ conquest” of various towns in England, India and America. 

Financially the army is in a flourishing condition. Its income 
arises chiefly from three sources : — 


5 
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(a) Local contributions of the soldiers and officers, and collections made at 
the Salvation meetings ; the sums thus obtained serve to meet the local expenses of 
each individual corps, sudi as, for example, the hire of halls where the Army 
does not possess a building of its own, the maintenance of the local officers, &c. 
It should here be mentioned that the pay of the officers is not guaranteed ; they 
are obliged, when entering the service, to sign a written declaration to the 
effect that they have no legal claim on the property of the Anny. At the 
same time, there is a tacit understanding that, in case the collections of the 
local corps are insufficient, the salary is made up at head-quartfrs if there are 
funds in hand ; and, as a ihatter of fact, the local collcction^arc almost always 
sufficient to meet every outlay. (^) Annual subscriptions and private donations"^^ 
sent into head-quarters by friends of the movement among the public. These 
sums aVe devoted to the general expenditure of the undertaking, such as salaries 
and expenses of the “ staff” (/>. the highest officials employed at head quarters}^ 
and of the majors, the first cost of opening new stations, the rnaimenance of 
the training barracks, the travelling expenses of the officers, the printing of the 
AIFit^^^g^blications, &c., but specially the purchase and erection on a large scale 
of buildings for general meetings, of shops, offices, barracks, &c. (r) The 

profit of the publications of the Army (newspapers, books, and pamphlets). 
These sums are employed in the same manner as 

Of all the army property the general has complete control, but 
there is a deed enrolled in Chancery securing it to the army. Its 
books are open to the public inspection, and are supervised by a 
well-known firm of accountants, who testify that Gcner^^ Booth 
has never received a penny by way of emolument. His means are 
derived from an independent source. Head-quarters furnish attested 
balance sheets annually. 

II. Achievements and Successes . — To win over the lower 
classes, the army finds it necessary to descend to their level ; but 
that good results have been achieved cannot be denied. 

Notorious drunkards kneel at the ** penitent’s form,” brawlecs preach Chris- 
tian humility, criminals who have bidden defiance to the law and the police bear 
open testimony ^f the success of the efforts of the “ Salvation Army” from the 
platforms of their places of meeting. In many towns the profits of the public- 
houses and of the pawnshops are considerably lowered after their ** conquest” 
by one of their corps, while the gains of the butchers increase in the same propor- 
tion. 

In the provinces public houses are sometimes closed altogether, either 
because their occupation is gone, or because their owners have themselves been 
converted by the Army. (This sounds incredible, but it has repeatedly occurred.) 
In all the towns in which the Salvationists have been highly successful, tradesmen 
and shopkeepers are paid old debts which they had long crossed out as irrecover- 
able. Quarrels between enemies or relations which have lasted for years are 
made up ; those concerned proceed from the “ penitent’s form” to the injurers cr 
the injured party, confess their share in the wrong, and become reconciled. 
Other converts pay back in instalments to their employers sums of which they 
had robbed them without their knowledge ; they often submit to the greatest 
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privations in order to be able to do this. A superintendent of the Manchester 
police said to a female “ captain "You hd've obtained wonderful results. You 
have altered the habits of the lower orders so much that we have very little to do 
now. You have exercised so great an influence even over the police, that they 
are not cursing and swearing half as much as formerly. Thousands of people 
pay their old debts, dress their wives and children better, and ate, according to 
the testimony of their employers, better servants 4mn before.” 

The armjt’s prosperity is remarkable ; the sale of its publica- 
tions rises rapi2l|v; its immoveable property ^mounts to 150,000. 
f On the 3rd of July 1882 it numbered 320 corps, 766 officers, 6 village stations, 
and a weekly average of 6,120 services. On the 5th of July 1883, 530 corps, 
1,300 officers, 240 viHage stations, and 11,640 meetings weekly. From klead< 
quarters, consisting of about fitty rooms (over the roof waves a blood-red banner 
with the motto " The world for Jesus”) as many as 850 letters, on an average, are 
despatched and received every day. 

Of the organs of the Army (JVarCry, ^ En Avant^ Little Soldier, 
Auxiliary Indian War Cry, Australian War Cry, &c.) an aggregate oT^lmbst 
600^000' copies is sold weekly. Sixty-four thousand pounds have been spent in 
buildings during the last year. The income amounted to £n,ooo in 1881, 
£80,000 in 1882, and in 1883 it reached the sum of £1,20,000^ and this comprises 
only the moneys given by donors fot the general expenditure of the Army, not 
those collected for local purposes. 

The causes of this success are many and varied. It is mainly 
due, however, to three circumstances : (i) the ability and energy of 
the leaders ; (2) the strict prohibition of strong liquors ; (3) its 
persecutions. • 

The patience of the general’s subjects under the inconveniences 
imposed upon them induce people to believe in their earnestness, 
while the roughs and the Skeleton Army were their best advertise- 
ments. 

More nujnerous are the causes of the army’s evangelising 
successes : — 

1. The organisatory* trlents of the general An<^ the personal 
qualities of his wife. Mr. Booth possesses genuine eloquence, an 
astonishing facility in coining words, with alternations of passion 
and humour, which are powerful means of persuasion. 

2. The confidence of the League in their general, and their 
devotion to his guidance. 

3. The military organisation, which exercises a singular power 
on uncultivated minds, which acquiesce by preference in the rules of 
a severe discipline. 

4. The noise, the showy processions, the uproarious services, 
the startling banners, and the discordant music. 

5. The jovial element which reigns in the newspapers, posters, 
sermons, handbills, &c. 
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'rheir press organs are filled with extraordinary illustrations aad letterpress 
of a highly comic character ; the books, hymns, and sermons, as we have seen, 
are entirely conceived in what Mrs. Booth styles the ^ language of the people.” 
An article in the Woe Cry was headed “Jumbo and Jesus.” In one of the 
Salvation hymns the prophet Elijah is called “ a jolly old man” who ascends to 
heaven “ in a fiery van.” A Salvationist said, “ Isn’t God always in a row ? ” 
These profane utterances cannot ^astonish us when we remember that the Army 
consists chiefly of the lower dregs of the people who retain their characteristic 
manner of expressing themselves, which style of address i*^; besides, more 
attractive than the smooth, unctuous words of the ordinal^ missionary. The 
familiar and jovial phraseology adopted by the Army is decidedly the best means 
of conversion that Ftooth could devise ; therefore he is not Jikely to give it up, 
not to' say that he could not do so if he would. He impresses on his officers and 
soldiers the necessity of employing a telling style of language in their addresses 
to the people and their reports for the PVar Cry, 

6. The publicity of all their proceedings. The weekly publi- 
catiwrSf the reports from the various districts, of the addresses of 
the general and liis wife, of Salvation Hymns** contributed by the 
soldiers, &c. — works ujpon the susceptible multitude as the continual 
dropping of water does on a stone ^ besides the contagious effect 
of the publicity of the daily life of the converts, who are imme- 
diately enlisted in mission work. 

7. The constant repetition of the same proceedings ,at the 
Salvation meetings. 

There, lively songs are over and over again sung at the top of the 
voice * to noisy music ; over and over again the hearers are invited to 
come and be saved through Jesus ; over and over again numerous peni- 
tents declare publicly how happy they have been since their conversion to 
Christ. With persons of culture and taste, passive impressions lose their 
force by dint of repetition. Booth has discovered that the case is quite the, 
reverse, either with those whose adherence after their enlistment he is anxious 
permanently to secure, or with those whom he is seeking trfgain over to his 
cause. It might be supposed that the “ soldiers ” and those sinners who attend 
so many meetings would sooner or later get tirdU of the thing ; but in reahty 
these repetitions seem to have the effect of increasing more and more the 
enthusiasm of the Salvationists, while the sinners to be saved become more 
and more susceptible instead of being hardened by custom. Most of them go. 
at first to the Salvation services only for the “ fun ” of the thing, and afterwards 
find themselves caught in the trap which they had despised. 

8. The zeal and earnestness of the “ Salvationists,** and their 
wonderful enthusiasm, which proves highly contagious. 

9. The association of women in the mission work, which has 
an attractive and curiosity-awakening interest. 

10. The necessity for self-sacrifice, which stimulates the zeal 
and activity of the “soldiers.** From suffering, faith and fanaticism 
gain strength. 
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III. Pro md Con. — We cannot wonder that the movement, 
while excithtg Iaf|;e sympathy, also meets with strong disapproval. 
Madame de (Sasperin and Lord Shaftsbury have designated it “ a 
work of the devil.” A large number of the clergy, however, are 
convinced that the good outweighs the evil, and “ Church Armies” 
have teen called into existence, though with but little succe^. 
The objections of respectable religionistsito the Army and its doings 
are mainly tltese 

I. The Nii^ilitary accoutrements and .machinery, which arc 
Regarded as opposed to the Apostolic methods of proclaiming the 
Gospel. To stich objections the General’s wife replies in a pamphlet 
entitled “ Recent Criticism on the Salvation Army” • 

Men have found out that people are so busy, so pre-occupied with their 
own affair^, that if their attention is to be gained for any great worldly enter- 
prise, it must be pressed on them by pulf and push, and especially if it be an y 
great social or philanthropic question, and everybody thinks it quite right 
till attention is secured Now, why should we not do so with religion ? You say 
men ought, as a matter of conscience, to attend to that. Granted ; but they do 
not, they will not. They will not even go to your sanctuaries to hear about 
it ; they will not read your tracts or religious papers. What is to be done ? Is it 
not better to use all innocent jneans of puff and push in order to awaken their 
interest and attention than to leave them asleep in sin, to post down to hell ? 

We think it is, and we don’t think it matters in the least whether a man 
is induced to come to hear the Gospel by a red poster or a white one, or by a 
bill with Beelzebub on it or Hallelujah lasses, or the Rev. this, or the Right 
Rev. the other. In this matter, too, the churches adopt other kinds oj puff 
and push : they build the grandest buildings in our towns and cities, they have 
spires, bells, choirs, &c., and if it is argued these are to attract one class of 
people, why may we not condescend to more vulgar methods to attract another 
class ? These are all matters of taste. 

2. The jocoseness and irreverence of their sermons, news- 
papers, hymns, and books. Canon Farrar and Cardinal Manning 
regard this point as a grave danger, on the principle that low 
words generate low thoughts, and that levity deadins reverence. 

Some city missionaries, also, assert that in the taverns— where formerly 
amidst all. their coarseness and indecency, religious subjects were left out of the 
question— the Salvation Army is now a target for endless laughter and jeering 
while all names usually held sacred, and the best human feelings and hopes, 
are turned into ridicule. “ Naturally,” says Miss Cobbe, in an article in the 
CoHtetnporary Review for August 1882, “the publicans delight in holding the 
Salvation Army up to the contempt of their customers. It is a g^eat misfortune 
to see worship parodied, and consequently repentance and penitence m ade ' 
the objects of frivolous public-house jests.” 

The withers of the leaders of the movement are unwrung by these accusa 
tions. They always reply that the ordinary “mild” missionary measures havi 
not the desired result ; that good taste does not go down with the roughs ; that 
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revolutions are not made with rose-water : that, therefore, strong measures 
must be taken without regard to “decorum'* ; that where eternal interests 
are at stake, it would be* absurd to be fastidious as to the means ; that, 
besides, the soldiers and officers are incapable of using a less popular 
language than that to which they have always been accustomed ; that they 
have never learned the virtue of self-restraint in their oratory ; that it would be 
difficult for them to lay aside the “ familiar want of respect'* which characterized 
their former way of life. ^ 

An instructive account of the “ SalvatioKists," ,at the same 
time a palliation of the jovial element so repulsive to/many in their 
style of praying and preaching, is to be found in an Indian 
paper, The Indian Witness : 

“The apparent familiarity, the fiee-and-easinesG with whiCn these«men address 
the Deity, appears to us to result from their extraordinarily vivid realization of 
His continued presence. Ordinary worshippers only approach God occasionally, 
and when they do so they feel it a solemn thing to enter His presence, and ac- 
i^ rdin giy a thing not to be done without due ceremony. The Salvationists, so it 
seems to us, in all their proceedings never for a moment lay aside their con- 
sciousness that they are in the immediate presence of the Deity. They never 
enter His presence, because •they never quit it. 

This we say, not as justifying their irreverence, but as at least ac- 
counting for it in a way that must considerably * mitigate its primary repulsive- 
ness.** 

3. Both Mr. Davis, in the Contemporary Review foj August 
1882, and Cardinal Manning object to the indiscriminate use of pub- 
licity in all their religious exercises. Even the timid girl must 
stand forward in her turn upon the open platform to tell forth in 
her loudest tones the inmost secrets of her new-found life in God. 
Private devotion seems to be discouraged, and Christian humility 
must suffer under the process. The General denies this, and the 
reader may judge for himself whether the charges brought forward 
are really met by his arguments 

So far from fnding this (the “ testimony **)* a dangerous course, we find it 
has an excellent effect on the new convert himself. 

(i.) In the full of his first love he breaks through that aversion to speak 
about religion in public which is more or less common to all. 

(2.) It fully commits him to a life of salvation before all his companions, 
kindred, and friends. 

(3.) God blesses him in doing it ; and, having tasted the joy of doing good, 
he wants to do more. 

(4.) The effect on others is excellent ; it breaks down hardened sinners, and 
proclaims the ability and willingness of God to save, more effectually than any 
other method. 

(5.) Moreover, it is scriptural : Christ practised this plan. He told the man 
out of whom he had cast the legion of devils to return at once to his own house 
and show how great things God had done for him ; and he at once went his 
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way and published throughout the whole city how great things the Lord had 
done for him. — Luke viiu 39. The Apostles also set the converts at once to 
testify and preach, for we read, Acts viii. 4, that on the persecution under Saul, 
they that were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the Word.*'— See 
also 1st Corinthians xiv. 22, 24. 

4* Others declare that the conversions are superficial and 
unreal ; that it is not the conscience but the nerves that are attacked. 
Mr. Booth makes no secret of the exesitement, but he denies the 
hypocrisy. He admits, indeed, that many fall away, but he 
maintains th«i^\those who remain are notihypocrites, on account of 
'the severity of the tests to which they are put. We make it too 
hot for hypocriti^s,” says Mrs. Booth. • 

5. The disturbance of the public peace. The Salvationists 
went so far in this direction that public opinion began to show 
signs of impatience. The scandal has partly ceased, as the General 
was prudent enough partly tor suspend the street processions.^ 

6. Tendency to immorality. 

The excitement prevailing during the meetings, the constant intercourse of 
the two sexes, are said to lead numerous members 1 )f Ijie Army into immoral con- 
nexions, while the peace of householcjs is destroyed and parental authority under- 
mined. It Is, of course, very difficult to decide whether these charges are, on 
the whole, justified, as it is impossible to collect statistical data on this subject ; 
there is no doubt that such cases do occur, even by the confession of the leaders 
of the movement, but they positively deny that the instances are many or that 
the evil is general. 

The General has repeatedly publicly challenged critics who spoke* of 'the 
supposed extensive immorality in the ranks of his Army to prove the truth of 
their calumniations by appeal to fact, but the over-hasty adversaries were in 
no case able to bring forth such proofs, while the authorities of the Army are 
armed with evidence from a number of local stations to show that those asser- 
tions were practically contradicted by fact. 

% 

7. Passing over the publicity to which women expose them- 
selves and the autocratic form of goveniment*, we come to the 
stultification of the proselytes, who are forbidden to join in any 
worldly amusements, or to read anything except the Bible, and the 

Head-quarter's” publications. 

This dark side is, from our point of view — certainly not a puritanical one— 
the worst of the whole movement. It may be objected that the converts might 
fall back if they were allowed to come into contact more than necessary with 
secular matters. To this we answer, that an organization which does not afford 
to the poor in spirit” enough spiritual or mental support which might preserve 
them from falling into sin through reading harmless and instructive books, 
through being sociable and amusing themselves, is, after all, a wretched, one-sided 
and defective concern which leaves very much to be desired. The members of 
Mr. Booth’s missionary institution arc the slaves of a puritanical, fanatical hobby ; 
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they are compelled to give up all the enjoyments of this life, to deny themselves 
the comforts of home, for the sake of carrying on the war for Christ and prepar- 
ing themselves and others for the life to come. That may be highly meritorious 
from the point of view of Christian fanaticism, but we cannot think that it is in 
the right order of things to regard war for Christ as the only end of existence, 
and the reading of Salvation literature as the only lawful recreation (?) of 
mankind. 

8. The same may b4 said of that dreadful excrescence of the 
movement known as the “ Children’s War.” About three years ago 
Mr. Booth began to encourage the holding of " Salv/sTtion meetings” 
for children, at first under the supervision of adults, but, later on, 
conducted by youthful officers. , ^ « 

Little children of four years old and upwards bear “ testimony ” of their 
imagined freedom from the supposed “ wrath of God” ; tiny “ penitents ” kneel 
at the penitent’s form and confess to have come to the conviction that they were 
grievous sinners. Things have even gone so far that special “ barracks ” are 
erected *for the “ Children’s War,” which has also its own processions. For the 
more rapid furtherance of this disgusting movement a weekly paper is published, 
under the title of The Little Soldier^ an incredibly bold divergence from the usual 
style of children’s education. Even the best friends of the Salvation Army are 
annoyed with this detestable production, and wish it to be either suppressed or 
differently edited ; but it remains as it is, and ks circulation, already enor- 
mous, grows steadily. The chief parts of its contents comes under the heading 
“ Our Experience Meeting in Print,” i.e, an endless series of letters from 
children, repeating, with little variety of expression, that, “ God be praised,” they 
are “ saved,” and are “ on the blissful way to glory.” 

Here is an extract, quoted by Mr. Davis in the Contemporary : — 

I still trust in Jesus, and I intend to fight on to the end and to devote the 
whole of my life to him. My parents are not saved, I hope you’ll find space 
for this letter.— 'May, 8 years. 

I thank the Lord, for I’m on my way to Heaven. My brothers, George and 
Teddie, are also saved, /j ri) I am sorry to say •7teither father 

nor mother are saved^hMil trust they’ll soon be. Mother ts fond of reading 
novels to father in bed at night. Please pray for. them to get saved, and pray for 
me, as I have a naughty temper and vex mother sometimes — Ada, 10 years. 

IV. Results and Prospects , — That the efforts of the Salvation 
Army are attended by good results in the way of general morality 
seems to be sufficiently evident. As one additional proof of this, 
we may quote the following testimonial signed, two years ago, by 
the Mayor of Newcastle and his sheriffs, twelve local magistrates, 
and four members of Parliament : 

While by no means willing to identify ourselves with, or to defend, all the 
means and measures used by the Salvation Army in the prosecution of their efforts 
for the restoration of the worst portion of the population to habits of morality, 
temperance, and religion, we, nevertheless, feel bound to state that we know 
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they have succeeded, in this town aiid neighbourhood^ not ohly in gathering 
together c(A«gregations of such as never previously attended religious services^ 
but in effecting a marked and indisputable change in the lives of tfiany of the 
worst characters. We are, therefore, strongly of opinion that their services ought 
not to be left to the mercy of riotous disturbers, but should have the fttllest 
protection. 

Opinions are divided as to the future which awaits the Sal- 
vation Army. Mr* Booth is firmly convinced that it is destined 
to a long existence, and that it will spread through the entire 
world. He h^ carried the movement info foreign lands, and is 
consolidating his creation to the utmost of his powers. 

One of his rulelS* is, for instance, that no officer of the Army shall jnarry, 
without permission from Hea^-quarters, any person who does not already belong 
to the Army, or intends to join it for the future. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, many doubts prevail as to whether the 
attempt to make the Army a permanent institution will succeed, unles?, indeed, 
it is formed, into a sect. Such movements usually either end in a sect, or die 
out altogether after some time. It is only if the leaders find successors as 
intelligent, gifted, and energetic as themselves, that ^the Salvation Army can 
escape this alternative. The General writes, on this head ; “ What will be- 
come of the Army when the present leader has passed away ? Every fore- 
thought has been exercised iif view of this, and such legal and other arrangements 
have been made as will, we think, secure the continuance and progress of the 
movement. If the General were to be removed by death, to-morrow, his suc- 
cessor, without a minute^s delay, would step into his position, and we have not 
a question but that the whole machinery of the Army would go on without a 
hitch. . . . [Mr. Booth has] already three sons and three daughters wholly given 
up to the Army, besides which many superior minds are developing and shap- 
ing daily for the guidance and perpetuity of the movement.” 

It seems to be questionable, however, whether the General's 
eldest son, whom he has appointed his successor, will have the 
intellectual equalities sufficient to the task before him, especially 
as he will lack the prestige of having been the founder of the 
Enterprise. ^ ^ „ 

In short, only a man endowed with strong personal influence and an iron 
strength of will would be capable of holding out against the dangers which 
threaten the permanence of the League. On the other hand, it is the autocracy 
of the Commander-in-Chief which appears to be a condition of the existence 
of the Army— Mr. Booth himself says so— and this in itself is a source of 
danger for the future. For it is extremely difficult to keep the reins of voluntary 
discipline stretched at full tension for any length of time ; sooner or later there 
must be a recoil, and such a “revolution,” once begun, may possibly spread so 
rapidly as to be fatal to the whole undertaking, though we must confess that 
hitherto the occasional desertions have not acted very contagiously. The 
probability that things will not remain permanently in their present condition 
rests upon the unlikelihood, as we have said, of Mr. Booth finding a successor 
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equal, or superior, to hiinsel£ The chief reason why the plans of the founders 
of the Order of the Jesuits have failed, will most probably show itself here 
also— the lack of superior intellects. 

Cardinal Manning is convinced that Mr. Booth’s creation, if 
it does not die out altogether, will crystallise into a sect. 

“The history of Christianity proves that neither the human intellect nor the 
human will can alone perpetuate any teaching without change. Nor can 
human authority or human obedience perpetuate itself without organiza* 
tion which compacts and sustains both. But, what is* such an organization 
but a sect ? ” / 

But even should it last only ten years longef, it will worl^ 
perceptible changes in English society, and will make a distinct 
impression upon *the social, industrial, ai^ commercial relations of 
England by the peculiarities of its organisation and the quasi- 
ascetic principles by which it works. • 
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England’s Place in India : An Indian THERSiTES.--Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt has discovered in India a new place where his natu- 
ral genius for intrigue might do the most harm to his country, and 
the results have appeared in the shape of a succession of articles 
in the Fortnightly Review. India is the prey of every charlatan 
and theorist; on its torn body every experimentalist tries his 
prentice haad, applauded by foolish persons, who mistake ignorant 
sentiment for educated sympathy. The object of this paper, then, 
ns to prove to cultivated and impartial Englishmen that Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt on Indian affairs is a blind guide, and one who is singularly 
incompetent to form a reasonable opinion upon Indian phenomena. 

For (continues Sir L. GrifBn) in no country is a tourist so 
likely to be at fault as in India, which is inhabited by races of the 
opposite characteristics, speaking many different languages, with no 
one of which was Mr. Blunt acquainted. 

Even the superficial appearance of homogeneity among Hindus disappears 
on examination, and the various subdivisions of the Brahmanical creed are far 
more opposed in sentiment and practice than are Christians of the Roman 
Greek, or Protestant Churches. Many of us, like Mr. Blunt, have been quite 
certain that we had mastered intricate Indian questions, after a few months in 
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the country, though few perhaps have ventured to assert their self-appreciation 
so loudly and publicly. But the longer our acquaintance with the people, the 
more intimately we penetrate into the inner social life of palace and village ; 
the more we estimate the strength of those slow, silent currents which stir the 
outwardly tranquil Indian mind, the more we distrust our scanty knowledge 
and leave the assertion of infallibility, delivered otbi et urbi\ to “sympathetic’* 
tourists who have brought in their portmanteaus a panacea for every Indian 
disorder. It may, indeed, be doubted whether information of much value can 
be extracted from the Indians through an interpreter; Intin\ate and fluent 
knowledge of their vernacular is the only key that unlocks their heart and tongue. 
Without this they withhold tlieir confidence. ^ 

But, ill the case of Mr. Blunt, restless vanity, embittered by 
failure, prompted him, in India as in Egypi:, to secr an enemy and 
a tyrant in every official of the Government which had ventured to 
tell him that they could arrange their foreign policy wi.thout his 
assistance, and led him to seek information from those alone 
amongt whom discontent and disloyalty are notoriously common — 
the Mahomedans of Patna and Hyderabad, and semi-seditious 
political Associations. 

His visit to Hyderabaii may serve as a fair sample of the tour. Here Mr. 
Blunt was to have been the guest of Mi*. Seymour Keay, well known for his 
mischievous and foolish abuse of the Government, and who was then said to be 
actively fomenting intrigue against the authority of the Nizam and the British 
Resident. The last-named official, however, offered his hospitality to Mr. Blunt, 
who accepted it, and might have had an excellent opportunity of informing 
himself of the real state of Hyderabad politics had he chosen to do so. But this 
was nbt his purpose. He avoided all those native officials of the Nizam’s 
Government, who were trusted by its responsible head, the Peshkdr or Senior 
Administrator, and associated only with his enemies. To this small body of men, 
clever and well educated, although in no way representing Hyderabad ideas 
and traditions, he was introduced by Mr. Keay as the protector of outraged 
Moslem virtue in Egypt against the violence of England, and was naturally 
received with open arms. When the account of the Hyderadao visit is pub- 
lished by Mr. Blunt with the hope of making all administration there impossible, 
it will be seen thatethe sources pf his information are such as 1 describe. « 

Another incident may be mentioned to show the method of 
investigation favoured by our critic. 

A few days before he sailed from Bombay, he met at one of the large horse 
marts a native officer of rank belonging to one of the regiments of the Hydera- 
bad Contingent. With this gentleman he entered into conversation, and asked 
him whether the men of the Contingent were loyal, and whether they were not 
dissatisfied with their officers. The astonished Risaldar assured him that the 
officers were not unpopular ; when the defender of Arabi rejoined, “ Don’t be 
afraid to tell me the exact truth. I am not one of the Sahibs (English gentle- 
.men), and do not belong to them.” Without examining too closely the good 
taste or patriotism of such inquiries — and patriotism Mr. Blunt would indignantly 
disclaim — those who know the habit of the Hindu mind will understand that 
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leading;: questions, judiciously asked, will extract any replies that may required. 
In India, the curse of servitude and tyranny has left its brand on' the national 
character ; and submission to authority and desire to please any person who, 
like an Englishman, appears clothed with power, are universal. What Mr. Blunt 
desired to hear, that he would, undoubtedly be told. Nor was this all ; btit^ 
proclaiming himself in opposition to the Government and denouncing his own 
countrymen as tyrants — choosing the society of the disaffected and rejecting 
that of the ISyal, he made it impossible for him to hear the truth even had he so 
wished. 

The first of Mr. Blunt’s articles deals with The Agricultural 
Danger,” which consists in the contention that "the Government of 
India, as landloird, practi^rally does nothing for* the land; all is 
squandered on other thfngs, and the people are yearly becoming 
poorer apd more hopeless.” 

The aspects of poverty are startling. Entering a Deccan village one is 
confronted with peasants nearly naked, and if one asks for the head man one 
finds him no better clothed than the rest.” The huts are bare of fumitute. The 
peasants, on being questioned, admit that they do not eat meat, and rice but 
rarely. This extraordinary and lamentable state pf things the tourist is, of 
course, prepared at once to remedy by sweeping away the Salt Tax and the 
Forest Laws, and restoring the ancihnt and wholesome system of grain for cash 
payment of the Government •demand. Protective duties must be reimposed to 
encourage local manufactures, and the extravagant costliness of the civil and 
military ^establishments must be largely reduced. These radical measures 
being adopted and an Income Tax imposed, prosperity may again, in Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s opinion, return to this distressful, official-ridden country. 

Now, to select a Deccan village as a type of the normal con- 
dition of an Indian peasant, is the same as selecting a Connemara 
village as representative of English agriculture. As to his dress, 
we may remember that Miss Carpenter, on her first visit to India, 
was similarly surprised at seeing the little boys and girls running 
about nakeef. As regards the Deccan peasant’s not eating flesh 
in a tropical climate, where such food is neither needed nor desired, 
and is forbidden by religious precept, no remark is required. If 
his obtaining rice but rarely be considered a further grievance, 
our tourist has yet to learn that not rice, but wheat, millet, and 
Indian corn are the ordinary food staples of India, rice being a 
common food only in Madras and Lower Bengal. 

But although Mr. Blunt’s signs of poverty are fallacious, I am notpre** 
pared to deny that there is much destitution and distress in Deccan villages. 
The goodness or badness of a Government makes but little difference in the 
happiness or misery of a people inhabiting a famine-stricken tract, where irriga- 
tion is difficult, the soil poor, and the rainfall uncertain. To judge fairly of the 
effects of the English rule we should turn to a province like the Punjab, and 
compare its condition to-day with that at the time of its annexation, thirty-five 
years ago. The population may truly be said to have doubled, and the culti- 
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vated area has certainly increased in as great a ratio as the population. The ‘ 
country, which was almost treeless, is becoming well wooded ; the wages of labour 
have everywhere risen : canals have immensely increased both the production 
and the security of the crops ; while railways and roads have allowed the export 
of the surplus grain and have largely added to the wealth of the province. The 
improvement is visible on every side, in the towns as in the villages, in the 
dress of the people, in their dwellings, in the ornaments of the women, in the 
general air of prosperity and content. A tourist who starts from the premiss 
that the people of India are poor — which no one denies — and concludes that 
this poverty is due to the Action of the Government whose most constant 
anxiety is to improve the condition of the people, is neither honest nor wise. 
Poverty is comparative ; and we should inquire whether the condition of the 
people 'has grown better or worse under English* rule : if their poverty is less 
widespread and extreme than under native rulers ; if wages have risen or fallen ; 
if new markets have been opened ; if the savings of the community ''are more 
secure. 

Aijd yet in spite of the vast amelioration in the condition of the 
Indian peasant, as compared with that condition during the 1 00 
years preceding British . rule, when ruin, desolation, and despair 
were the lot of India— to-day, a discredited employ^ of the Foreign 
Office, who desires to avenge himself upon a Government which has 
treated him with the indifference he deserves, is not ashamed to tell 
his countrymen that the Government of India does nothing for the 
land. 

Seeing that the Government does not itself cultivate the soil, while it has ordi- 
narily surrendered its proprietary rights in the land to the people, it is difficult to 
understand what more it could do than it has done. Everything that a wise land- 
lord would attempt it has attempted, with fewer mistakes and more economical- 
ly, year by year. The whole of the surplus revenues of India are spent upon 
public works directly improving the land, increasing its productiveness and 
allowing its wealth to be distributed to the best advantage. The country is 
covered with a network of roads and railways ; while transit duiies, restricting 
trade, have been abolished everywhere except in Native States. Many millions 
have been spent on the most^ elaborate systems of^'irrigation, which have absor 
lutely protected large tracts from famine : and Local Administrations, in the 
several provinces, compete with the Central Government in carrying out well- 
considered works of public advantage. 

When it is asserted that **all is squandered on other things,” Mr. Blunt 
implies that the army and civil administration are very costly. Indeed, elsewhere, 
he writes : — ‘‘ It is impossible for me in the limits of this paper to argue out the 
question of the excessive costliness of the civil and military establishments 
of India. These are notorious in the world as surpassing those of all other countries 
to which they can fairly be compared in the present time or the past. And al- 
though they may also lay claim to be most efficient, it does not prevent them 
from being a vast financial failure.” What is the real truth concealed beneath 
this exaggeration of language ? Precisely the reverse of the statement made. 
When the condition of the Indian Empire be considered ; the vast extent of 
the territory ; the number and heterogeneity of the population ; the character 
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of the frontier line of defence and the multiplicity of Native States maintaining 
armies of their own, it will be admitted that the civil* and military establishtnents 
are both exceedingly small and extraordinarily cheap. It is true that India, like 
England, has to pay a certain price for freedom ; and that voluntary service is 
proportionately far more expensive than forced conscription, such as Indict 
would have experienced had fortune given her into the hands of France or 
Russia. But only Mr. Blunt would make a grievance of what is her greatest 
blessing. N 3 ^ is there any hope to hold out to sentimental economists that 
the cost of either army or Civil 'Service will be reduced. On the contrary, 1 
believe that a large and permanent increase of the»army estimates is imminent. 
The position which Russia has taken up on the frontiers of Afghanistan renders 
necessary a reconsideration of the strength of the Indian jg^arrison, and the or- 
ganization of a scheme, which Jnhst be costly, for a sufficient military reserve. 
But Mr. Blunt, who asserts that the people are yearly becoming poorer and more 
hopeless, will perhaps be surprised to hear that the largest and most certain 
increase of military expenditure will be caused by the fact that the agricultural 
class is becoming so prosperous, while wages have everywhere risen so much, 
that they will not take service in the army, under present circumstances. * 

While the army as a profession is still highly popular, the 
general prosperity of the country is such th*at. military pay, which 
was once above, has fallen far below the market rate of wages ; and, 
secondly, the agricultural position is now so greatly improved, by 
rapid communication, rise of prices, and the opening of distant 
markets, that the young Sikh finds it more profitable to assist in cul- 
tivating his father’s fields than to take to soldiering. An increase in 
the pay of the native will, consequently, be found to be inevitabje. 

The cost of civil administration ever tends to increase with 
a higher and more complex civilization, and to replace the highly 
trained English officer by the Mahommedan or the Baboo, would 
neither improve the administration nor satisfy the people of India. 

The emoluments of the Indian Civil Service have been affected as seriously 
by the general prosperity of the country as has military pay : and the question 
of the improvement in the position of Civilians will require early consideration. 
The prospect has so completefy changed since ^r. Gdbrgeb Trevelyan, in the 
charming book which was so brilliant an introduction to his distinguished literary 
career, first described the joys and sorrows of a Competition- walla,” that his 
account of the assured and comfortable position of the fortunate Civilian reads 
like satire. In the last twenty years, the rates of salary have fallen below 
what men who have been successful in the Indian competition might fairly ex« 
pect to obtain in professional life in England, and it is now difficult for them to 
save anything for their old age or for the education of their children in addi- 
tion to the paltry pension, of some £400 a year, which is granted them by the 
State. Unless the position of the Civil Service be materially improved, a serious 
falling ofTin the intellectual quality of the candidates for appointment will soon 
be observed. Mr. Blunt has indeed found extravagance and luxury in Anglo 
Indian homes ; and as a proof thereof writes : No Collector’s wife will wear an 
article of Indian manufacture to save her soul from perdition, and all her 
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furniture, even to her carpets, m ust be of English make.” The reply to this 
poor sarcasm is that Indian fabrics and Indian or Persian carpets are 
among the most expensive of manufactured articles ; and that it is poverty 
and not the pride of wealth which prevents English ladies in India indulging in 
the delights of Chanderi or Dacca muslins, the embroidery of Delhi or the 
shawls of Kashmir. 

« # • # # 

The remedy which Mr. tfiunt suggests for the estrangement which he 
wrongly imagines to exist between the officials and t^e people, is that the 
Civilians should return to the ancient ways ; live the life of the people ; take 
the daughters of Heth as mistresses, and follow the same routine of extravs^- 
gance, dissipation, and corruption which once gave Anglo-Indian administrators 
so unwholesome a reputation. This is what ouf critic, speaking of the old 
Civilian, and adopting, as his own, the statcmei^ts of his native friends, has the 
assurance to assert. “ He did not disdain to make friends with those of the 
better class, and occasionally he married among them, or at least contracted 
semi-matrimonial relations with the women of the land. This may have had 
its ill crnsequences in other ways, but it broke dow n the hedge of caste pre- 
judice between East and West and gave the official a personal interest in the 
which no mere sense pf duty^ however elevated^ couid supply But for- 
tunately for India and Englishmen, these heroic remedies are no longer possible ; 
the old order changes to return no more ;*nor docs even Mr. Blunt insist on 
a revival of these patriarchal traditions. He is indeed preparing for the press 
a plan of ultimate self-government for India, which we may await with the cer. 
tain confidence that it will be strictly designed on the principle of destroying the 
power and influence of his country in the East. 

The fact is that the prosperity of India is such that the revenue 
grows, naturally, as quickly as the charges upon it, and will probably 
have doubled in the next fifty years. 

Nor should the poverty of the Indian peasant be unduly exaggerated, as 
is commonly done by interested agitators. He lives in a climate which neces- 
sitates neither expensive clothing nor a meat diet. He is simple in his tastes 
and amusements ; and his gentle, inoffensive, and religious life, although one 
of constant labour, is not unhappy. He is devoted to his family : he forms one 
of a village community whose fortunes are identical with his own, and which 
surrounds his lifc^ with a lafge circle of sympathetic interests. He is probably 
deep in debt to the village money-lender ; but this circumstance does not 
affect his spirits more than it does those of my many London friends who are 
in precisely the same condition. An impartial observer who examines the life 
and surroundings, the moral and mental acquirements and capacity of the 
peasantry in other countries, will probably allow that the Hindu cultivator is 
a much happier man, with a far more agreeable life and higher in the scale of 
humanity ; more instructed by nature, more virtuous, sympathetic, and friendly, 
than the Italian, Russian, or English peasant. No one can know the Indian 
peasantry, and 1 am especially thinking of the Punjab, without feeling a strong 
affection for them. They seem to me to possess most virtues and singularly 
few defects — ^brave, simple, hospitable, patient, good-tempered and affectionate ; 
they are a noble race, who deserve a better fate than to be exploiti by Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt in search of a grievance^ 
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That the Indian peasant is deeply in debt to the money-lender 
is generally true, but the real significance of the fact is not what 
Mr. Blunt imagines. 

The peasant is in debt because the Government, with perhaps too facile 
a generosity, has made him the proprietor of his lands, a freeholder and a free 
man, with power to sell and mortgage. The land of England is owned by 
some 30,000, j>ersons, and the labourer who tills it has no more share in it than 
the sheep he tends. But on the Hindu peasant the Government has conferred 
those rights and privileges of citizenship which are denied to Englishmen. If 
«the divine gift has been misapplied, this is due to the habits begotten of servi- 
tude, which have taught the Hindu improvidence. Not that they are an extra- 
vagant race ; on tCie contrary, I have already referred to their frugal and 
simple lives ; but, before the English rule, if a man were known to be pos- 
sessed of any wealth, he was at once robbed of it by the first comer stronger 
than himself. 

The inevitable result was the national habit of at once spending every 
new acquisition before it could be seized by some one else. Hence tlfb origin 
of the cultivator’s debts. In Native States, where he has nothing to sell and 
no rights in the land, he is not in debt, for the simple reason that he can find no 
one so foolish as to lend him money without sccurityr 

The evil — a serious one — will right itself in time. But the re- 
ft 

medy (worse than the disease) suggested by Mr. Blunt, is to revert 
to the old custom of collecting the revenue in grain instead of 
cash. 

Perhaps no system has been ever invented by which industry was so much 
placed under the heel of tyranny. Under the pretence of regulating tHe de- 
mand according to the character of the season, it was always an uncertain 
amount, though it was certain to be unfavourable to the cultivator. Some- 
times the landlord or the Government took half the crop, sometimes thirty, 
forty, or sixty per cent, of the gross outturn. As there was no limit to the 
primary demand, so were the opportunities for extortion numberless. Every 
official had to •be bribed, and unless the douceur were sufficiently high, the 
wretched peasant was doomed to see the crop, which he did not dare to touch 
before the formal division, left netting in the field.or spoHing«on the threshing- 
floors. Those who would understand the Oriental system of land revenue, its 
sham benevolence, its grasping tyranny, its meanness, and the ruin it brings 
upon the people, should study with care the account given in the 47th chapter 
of Genesis of the proceedings of Joseph, the astute Minister of Pharaoh, during 
the famine. He was neither better nor worse than the ordinary Eastern 
tyrant. Of the many benefits which England has conferred on India, the 
substitution of cash for grain payment is the most undoubted, and it has re- 
lieved the people of an intolerable burthen. An attempt to revert to grain 
payments would cause, and justly cause, a revolution. But such considerations 
are doubtless below the standard of Laputa philosophy favoured by Mr. Blunt. 
Our land revenue system is too rigid, and might with advantage be rendered 
more elastic ; but it weighs so lightly on the people that the cause of their 
indebtedness is, as I have shown, to be found elsewhere. 


6 
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Nothing in these Ideas*’ is new, except the facts, which are 
wrong, as the statement that no ryot in all India wears any clothing 
of foreign make(!}, or that the cultivator was accustomed to em- 
ploy his spare time in manufacturing articles for local consumption — 
a resource of which the British connection has deprived him — an 
entirely fanciful "idea** — while, as to the usual abuse of the Salt 
Tax, the Indian peasant, if he drink no spirits, n>ay pass through life 
without having contributed a single rupee to the Imperial revenue, 
beyond the trifling addition which taxation adds to the price of his 
salt. 

1 defy the pessimist critics to disprove thi% statement. The Indian peasant 
is, not only absolutely, but comparatively, and with the fullest consideration of 
his capacity and surroundings, the most lightly taxed of human beings, and the 
foundation of the power of the British Government of India, as its best title to 
fame, lies in this, that, being strong, it respected the weak, and that it has taken 
so littlt when, without rebuke, it might have taken so much. 

A few words regarding Mr. Blunt’s distasteful article on " Race 
Hatred,” against the mi«chievous statements of which it is necessary 
to enter a strong protest. 

There is no such thing as " race hatred” on the part of Englishmen towards 
Indians, and it is an insult to civilisation to be compelled to disclaim it. That 
all Europeans treat Indians with the politeness which is inculcated in Lord 
Chesterfield^s letters I do not assert. The Anglo-Saxons are a rougl^ imperious 
people, as all the world knows, without much superficial polish. But they are 
generous, and not unkindly. The very gentleness and helplessness of the Hindu, 
which, in a noble mind, awaken kindness and sympatliy, are apt, in some lower 
natures, to breed contempt and cruelty. But when the whole question is fairly 
regarded, it will be admitted that the attitude of ordinary Englishmen to natives 
is kindly enough If there be little sympathy between the races and no affection, 
there is still neither dislike nor hatred. Mr Wilfrid Blunt has related an incident 
of which he was witness, in which a Punjab doctor insulted grievously certain 
native gentlemen at the Patna railway station. I'he conduct of this officer, if 
correctly reported, which I doubt, was disgraceful^; but the animus of Mr. Blunt 
is shown in mnkfhg it a text fbr his sermon on *race hatred. The incident Was 
altogether exceptional. I have never seen an English officer treat native gentle- 
men in this insulting fashion, and the general character of official Englishmen 
is not to be gauged by the conduct of one ill-bred or tipsy doctor. It must not 
be supposed that Indians are as sensitive to impoliteness as Englishmen would be. 
The whole atmosphere of the East is charged with insult and oppression. In 
Egypt, Persia, Turkey, and in the Native States of India the same phenomena 
are to be observed. Every official, from the minister or pasha down to the lowest 
liireling who draws his pay from the State, is a tyrant who abuses his power 
habitually, within the limits, large or small, to which his mischief is confined. 
'I’his statement is no exaggeration, but a fact to which all who know the East can 
testify. The people are accustomed to be trampled upon, and insult and contempt 
have been their habitual portion from officials of their own race. Nor can the 
Government uproot these traditions of tyranny from the practice of its own native 
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subordinates. Our most difficult work in India is to prevent native officers 
abusing the power with which we are compelled to entrust them. In London, a 
month ago, I was walking down Regent Street with a Persian gentleman of 
great intelligence, who had been attached to my staff in Afghanistan, and 
who has since resided in India. I asked him what, in London, struck him 
as the most remarkable thing. After consideration he replied, that what 
seemed to him most wonderful was the politen^s of the police, who were never 
weary of assisting or d^ecting a stranger ; while in India, if a native asked a 
constable a question, he would receive only abuse for his pains. ' This curious 
reply is worthy of consideration. Why should so high a standard of politeness 
4>e expected from the Englishman in India, when we cannot compel our gentle 
native officers to act with common decency towards thei^; fellow-countrymen ? 
The whole accusation is trivial, and is only advanced in mere default of •graver 
charges. If official Englishmen treat the natives with that justice and consi- 
deration which they never before experienced, they may well be indifferent, 
as they are indifferent, to the occasional rudeness of their less polished English 
fellow-subjects. 

The danger to British power in India (the writer concludes) is 
not from without, but from within. ^ 

The people of India have no dislike to Englislimen, and no feeling of 
hostility to the Government, which, iifdeed, they neither know nor understand. • 
They watch its strange and resistless action with the eyes of a child who, 
through the summer day on the shore, sees the ocean rise and fall, sweeping 
away his sand-castles, and bringing back mysterious treasures of sea-weed and 
shell from the unknown depth. But in their simplicity lies the danger, which 
is ever the curse of ignorance, that they are the easy prey of adventurers and 
demagogues, who can persuade them to believe falsehoods, however transparent, 
and teach them to see grievances where they have really only cause for satisfac- 
tion and gratitude. It is into the hands of such men that Mr. Blunt plays ; 
he disheartens the loyal and encourages th-^ traitor ; and if my protest against 
the mischievous tendency of his writings should appear too warmly framed, 
and if I have refused to his expressed convictions the negative merit of honesty, 
it is that his career, both in Egypt and India, has convinced me that his 
mission in life is less the championship of the oppressed than the humiliation 
©f,his country. • • , . ^ 

II. Ideas about India. 5 . The Future of Self-Government^ 
After deprecating any immediate separation of India from the Eng- 
lish Crown — a course which, he believes, no intelligent Indian would 
view with complacency — Mr. Blunt at the same time claims that 
it is impossible that present condition of things should remain un- 
changed for more than a very few years. 

For reasons which I have stated, the actual organisation of Anglo-Indian 
government has become hateful ta the natives of India, and however much 
their reason may be on the side of patience, there is a daily increasing danger 
of its being overpowered by a passionate sentiment evoked by some chance 
outbreak. Nor do I believe that it will be again possible for England to master 
military revolt, which would this time have the sympathy of the whole people^ 
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Moreover, even if we should suppose this fear exaggerated and the evil day 
of revolt put off, there is yet the certainty of a Government by force becoming 
yearly more costly and more difficult to carry on. It is a mistake to suppose 
that India has ever yet been governed merely by the English sword. The con*' 
sent of the people has always underlain tlte exercise of our power, and were 
this generally withdrawn it could not be maintained an hour. At present 
the Indian populations accept English rule as on the whole a thing good for 
them, and give it their support. But they do not like it, and w^re they once 
<X)nvinced that there was no intention on the part of tlie English people to 
do them better justice and. give them greater liberty than they have now, they 
might without actual revolt make all government impossible. We have had a, 
foretaste of what passive obstruction can do in Egypt, and the art may well spread 
to Indifi. It cannot be too emphatically stated thaf our Indian administration 
exists on the goodwill of the native employes. 

Moveover nothing is more certain than that Russia will busy 
herself more and more with the disaffection of our Indian fellow- 
subjects if they become disaffected ; and, posing as the protector of 
Islam and the liberator of the Indian serf, would cause no inconsi- 
derable embarrassment, if not danger, on the Indian border. 

What then should be the direction of the necessary reform } 

The meetings of the Indian delegates at Calcutta, which Mr. 
Blunt attended, all seemed to consider it impossible that any real 
change would be effected as long as the constitution of the Indian 
Government remained what it now is, i 

The present Indian Government is a legacy from the pld days 
when the prosperity of a Company, and not the interests of the 
people of India, was the guiding principle of administration. It was 
vested in a Board of Directors sitting at the India House. It was 
a self-interested bureaucracy pure and simple, absolutely free from 
outside control, except on the occasion of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter ; and so it continued until the Mutiny. , 

In 1858, the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the ‘Crowi?,and an cxcellont'programme was put forjth 
proclaiming the full status of Indians as British subjects, and their 
qualification for any function of public trust. Native interests were 
henceforth to govern the Imperial policy. 

Its only fault, indeed, has been that it has never been carried out, and 
that while the Indians have waited patiently, the plan has been defeated in 
detail by vested interests too strong for the vacillating intentions either of the 
Government which designed the change, or of any that have succeeded ic. In 
spite of all official announcements and statements of policy, and royal proclama- 
tions, the principle of Indian government remains what it has always been — that 
IS to say, government in the interests of English trade and English adventure. 
The more liberal design has faded out of sight. 

The explanation of so great a failure 1 believe is this. When the sovereign 
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power was transferred from the Company to the Crown, it was considered con- 
venient to preserve as far as possible the easting machinery of administration. 
The East India Company had formed a civil service composed of its own 
English nominees, whose interests had gradually become part and parcel of 
the general interest of the concern ; and they had obtained rights under covenant 
which secured them in employment, each for his term of years, and afterwards 
in pension. These rights the English Govemm^t now recognised, and the same 
covenant was entered .into with them as had formerly been granted by the 
Company, and thus a vested interest in administration was perpetuated which has 
ever since impeded the course of liberal development. 

• The only real change introduced in 1858 was to substitute appointment by 
examination for appointment by nomination ; but the composition of the service 
has remained practically the ^iame, and the English covenanted civilian ts still, 
as he was in the days of the Company, the practical owner of India. His posi- 
tion is that, of member of a corporation, inemovable, irresponsible, and amenable 
to no authority but that of his fellow-members. In him is vested all adminis* 
trative powers, the disposal of all revenue, and the appointment to all ^bordi- 
nate posts. He is, in fact, the Government, and a Government of the most 
absolute kind. 

But the Covenanted Civil Service is also a wholly conservative body. Com- 
posed though it may be admitted to be in large part of excellent and honest 
men — men who do their duty, and sometimes more than their duty — it has never- 
theless the necessary vice of all corporations. Its first law is its own interests ; 
its second only those of the Indian people. Nor is it casting a reflection on its 
members tp state this. There has never been found yet a body of men anxious 
to benefit the world at large at the expense of its own pocket ; and the Indian 
Civil Service, which is no exception to the rule, sees in all reform an ecqpomy 
of its pay, a curtailment of its privileges, and a restriction of its field of adven- 
ture. Such a service is of its very nature intolerant of economy and intolerant 
of change. 

In advocating the reform of the Covenanted Civil Service, there- 
fore, Mr. Blunt claims to be advocating the removal of an obstruc- 
tion. It is bolides an anachronism and a needless expense. The 
commercial houses get their servants for India now in the open 
market; nor do they fifld*the quality inferior because they enter 
into no lifelong engagements with them ; and this is what the Indian 
Government must do. 

It is altogether absurd at the present day to contract with men on the basis 
of their right to be employed and pensioned at extravagant rates as long as they 
live. It is not done in the English diplomatic service, whose duties are some- 
what similar, nor in any other civil service that I know of. I feel certain that as 
good Englishmen could be obtained now at a third of the pay, and without any 
further covenant than the usual one of employment during good behaviour, as 
are now at the present rates and under the present conditions. If not, it would 
be far better to dispense with English service altogether, except in the highest 
grades, and employ natives of the country ai the lower rates, which would still 
be high rates to them. The excessive employment of Englishmen has been a 
growth of comparatively recent date, and is working harm in every way. 
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Instead of the Covenanted Civil Service, therefore, there would be an Un- 
covenanted Service obtained in the open market, and endowed with no more 
special privileges than our services at home. The members of this would then 
be under control and, in a true sense of the word, the servants of the State. Now 
they are its masters. 

That they are its masters has been abundantly proved by the success of 
their efforts to thwart Lord Rijjon’s policy during the last three* years. Lord 
Ripon came out to India on the full tide of the Midlothian victory, and quite in 
earnest about carrying out Midlothian ideas ; nor has he faltered siifce. But the net 
result of his viceroyalty has been almost nil. Every measure that he has brought 
forward has been defeated in detail ; and so powerful has the Civil Service been* 
that they have forced the home Government into an abandonment, step by step, 
of all its Indian policy. This they have effected mop part ib/open opposition, in 
part by covert encouragement of the English lay element, in part by working 
through the English press. When I arrived in India I found Lord Ri^on like a 
school-boy who has started in a race with his fellows and who has run loyally 
ahead, unaware as yet that these had stopped, and that all the world was laugh- 
ing at •his useless zeal. The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy had shown itself his 
master in spite of Midlothian. 

The Indian Government in London is no less a burdensome 
legacy from the defunct Company. The Council is simply the old 
Board of Directors under a new name. ^It is composed almost 
exclusively of retired Civil and Military servants, and views Indian 
matters from the point of view of only the Anglo-Indian service. 

It is even less amenable than this is to the influence of new ideas, and is 
more completely out of touch with modern native thought. Its experience is 
always that of a generation back, not of the present day, and it refuses, more 
persistently even than the younger generation in active service, to admit the idea 
of change. 

Thus the Secretary of State, who is dependent on this blind guide, is in no 
other position at home than is the Viceroy in India. Ignorant, as a rule, of all 
things Indian, and dependent for advice on the India Office and his Anglo- 
Indian Council, he never gets at the truth of things, and blunders blindly on as 
they direct. It is almost impossible for him, however robust his will, to hold his 
own as a reformej. . , • • , 

The reforms, therefore, at home and in India which native opinion most 
strongly and immediately demands are, as regards India, that the active Civil 
Service should be remodelled, by the abolition of all covenants for lifelong 
employment, and by the liberal infusion of native blood into the non-covenanted 
service. It is proposed that as vacancies occur, a certain proportion — say a 
third or a fourth— should be reserved exclusively for men of Indian birth, and 
that thus by degrees the whole Civil Service, with the exception of the highest 
posts, should become indigenous. Also, as regards the Government at home, 
that the Secietary of State for India should have the advice of native as well 
as Anglo-Indian retired officials on his Council in London. Until this is done 
they consider that the Government of India will continue to be carried on in 
the dark, and thus that reform will remain, as hitherto, abortive. 

Such reforms, however, are only initial ones. What India asks 
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is Self-Government, that not merely executive but legislative 
and financial power should be vested in native hands. The- Presi- 
dency Councils, presided over by the Governor of the Province, are 
composed of English official and of a few native unrepresentative 
nominees, the former usually representing the quintessence of official 
ideas. They serve as an echo or chorus to the Governor. 

This is not a healthy condition of things, he remedy should be, as a first 
condition, that the native councillors should be elected by the various classes of 
the community, and that their tenure of office should.be made independent of the 
Governor’s pleasure. The system has for years been practised with full success 
in Ceylon, where each section of the native community elects its representative 
to the Council, and where in •consequence considerable courage and initiative 
have been infused into that body. In India I am convinced that the system 
would work with equally good results ; and if also the number of councillors 
were increased and their powers of debate and interpellation enlarged, an ex- 
cellent basis would be laid for what all Indian reformers look to as the ideal of 
their hopes, provincial parliaments. That India is unfit for local parliamentary 
institutions of at least a rudimentary kind I cannot at all admit. Indeed it 
seems to me that few people would profit more rapidly from a public discussion of 
public affairs than the temperate conservative Hindoos. For a while, indeed, it 
would doubtless be necessary, as in Cfeylon, to retain a large English element in 
their councils, but the Indidh mind educates itself with great rapidity, and in 
another generation they might probably without danger be entrusted with the 
care of their own domestic legislation, and the sole control of their finances. 

At the same time the Imperial power should, to be effec- 
tive, remain in the hands of the Viceroy, anything in the 
shape of an Imperial Parliament being, at present at least, 
inadvisable, if not impossible. 

The crying need of India is economy, and for this decentrali- 
sation of finance is the only cure. 

Each province should have its own budget and its own civil lists, which 
should be voted annually by the Council of the province. Its civil service should 
be its own, its police its own, and its public works its own, without any right of 
irfterfcrence from Calcutta, or any confusion of provtncial with hnperial accounts. 
At present, from the vastness of the country ruled and the variety of Imperial 
services which have their seat at Calcutta or Simla, waste and jobbery' receive 
no adequate check. Places are multiplied, men without local knowledge are 
employed, and the accounts are confused. Supervision by those who bear the 
burdens of taxation under such a system is all but impossible, nnd no one knows 
precisely how and why the expenses charged in the general budget are incurred. 
But, were the provincial accounts held strictly separate, and subjected 
to the inquisition of a local assembly composed of men who, as natives of the 
province, would know the needs and capabilities of the province, none of the 
present abuses would have a chance of surviving. With the best will in the 
world, the heads of departments at Calcutta cannot really control the details 
of expenditure in Madras or the Punjab, and as a matter of fact there is every- 
where enormous waste aad enormous jobbery. 
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I, should like, therefore, to see each province of India entirely self-managed 
as regards all civil matters, raising its own revenue in its own way, providing 
for its own needs of internal order, public works, and administration of all kinds, 
and controlled by the constant supervision of its own provincial assembly. In 
this way it would be possible to differentiate at once between the various pro- 
vinces as to their special needs and the composition of their special services. 
In some the expenditure, and with it the taxation, might be at the outset reduced 
by the employment almost entirefy of native servants ; in others tlje substitution 
of native for English service would have to be more gradual. • In some, large 
public works might be profitably afforded ; in others, economy would have to 
be the rule. In all there would be an incentive to reduce unnecessary expendi-* 
ture, seeing that the burden of providing for it would fall directly on the pro- 
vince. ^ • 

Certain departments, on the other hancT, would have to remain 
Imperial. These are : first, the Army and Navy ; secoi\dly, the 
diplomatic relations ; thirdly, the general debt ; and, fourthly, the 
custon^s. 

(i.) Provincial armies would be a mistake of economy and an 
'injustice to the frontier r provinces, which would have to bear nearly 
the entire burden of ‘defence. Mr. Blunt, therefore, strongly ad- 
vocates centralisation in matters military. 

The Imperial army, according to my ideas, shoufd be under the sole control 
of the Viceroy, officered, I think, by Englishmen, and composed of the best 
fighting material to be obtained in India, irrespective of prejudice in^favour of 
this or that recruiting ground. It is manifestly the first condition of an army 
that it should be efficient, and the second that it should be without political 
colour, and on both grounds I am inclined to think that Englishmen would prove 
more useful servants to India in a military capacity than any native class of 
officers could be. Much as I believe in Indian c apacity for civil duties, I accept 
it as a fact that Englishmen make better commanders of troops, and are worth 
more even in proportion to their superior pay ; while there is no question that 
they would be exempt, as native officers would not, from religious and caste 
influences, and thus more reliable as impartial executors of Ifnperial orders. 
The Indian Sepoy army, then, as I would see it, should be as distinctly Imperial 
and English as the civfl servicts should be provincial and native. In saying this 
I am stating my private opinion only — I believe that native opinion is in favour 
of native military service. But, as I understand India, the time has not come 
for that. When India is a nation it will be time enough to think of a national 
army. 

(2.) The diplomatic relations must of necessity remain Imperial, 
and be vested solely in the Viceroy. 

Two cardinal points of policy might with advantage be observed : the first, 
to keep wholly apart from foreign intrigues and foreign wars ; the second, to keep 
rigid faith with the still independent native princes within the border. Of foreign 
wars India has long had enough, and more than enough. The Chinese, the 
Persian, the Afghan, the Abyssinian, the Egyptian, and now the Soudanese, all 
these India has been forced to take part in, sorely against her interest and her 
will. Apart from their money loss, there is in these wars a loss of dignity, which 
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the Indian people are beginning to resent. Those who have been educated in 
the humane literature of Europe find it humiliating that they, a conquered people, 
should be used as the instrument for conquering others. What quarrel had 
India with the unfortunate Egyptians ? What quarrel has she with the unfor- 
tunate Arabs ? The educated Indians resent it bitterly, too, that India is made 
to pay the cost But these things need no comment. They are but a part of that 
absolute selfishness which has been the princij)le of all our past relations with 
India, and in the new birth of India these too must be changed. The diplomatic 
relations with the native States have been a tissue of fraud and aggression. In 
the policy of the future, aggression must be abandpned. There is but one true 
policy towards the native States, and that is, by giving them the spectacle of a 
British India more happy than their own to invite their inhabitants to share its 
advantages. Who cAn doubt, tjiat were India self-governed, prosperous, and 
happy, the old native principalities would one by one spontaneously be merged 
in it. 

(3.) The public debt, too, must remain a charge on the Imperial 
Government, its annual interest being apportioned to each province 
in proportion to its wealth, except as regards railway guarantees, 
which might be made a charge on the provinces served by them. 
It should, however, be a cardinal point that no* further debt should 
be incurred, and no further gQarantees given for Imperial works, 
which should now be provincial charges. 

(4.) The customs also must remain an Imperial matter. 

It may be hoped that when in the future India’s interest, not England’s, 
comes to be considered in her government, they may be made to return a fair 
profit to balance some of the Imperial charges. To India free trade has proved 
no blessing, and a return to import duties is a first principle of sound finance, 
which self-governing India will undoubtedly insist on. The majority, I believe, 
of our English colonies see their advantage in these, and so will India, unlessi 
indeed, somo fair equivalent be given. As it is, all the profit is on England’s 
side, on India’s all the loss. 

Such, briefly, is Mr. Blunt’s scheme of self-government for India, 
and he proceeds to quote the case of Austria as an instance of the 
wpndcrful success that may .be achieved by^ the gift of self-govern- 
ment. Men who watched, not many years back, the harsh bureau- 
cratic despotism of the empire of Austria, believed that she was 
doomed to perish, and none that she was destined to win the love 
of her people. 

Yet we have lived to see this. We have lived to see the Hungarians recon- 
ciled, and the very Poles who in their despair had filled Europe for fifty years 
with their denunciations, thanking Austria for her share in their ruin. If this 
has been possible through the gift of self-government, all things are possible ; 
and India by the same means of honest government, each province for itself, may 
become happy and thankful, as the Austrian nations have. One principle keeps 
these together without force, their loyalty to the wearer of the Imperial crown ; 
and fortunately this is a principle we have in India already framed to our hand. 
There is no question that the Indian populations are possessed with a strong 
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feeling of personal attachment for Her Majesty the Queen, and while they grow 
yearly more and more estranged from their Anglo-Indian masters they yearly 
look with more and more hope to England and to her who sits upon the English 
throne. This is a sentiment of the utmost value, and one which may yet prove 
the salvation of the Indian Empire, in spile of all the Anglo-Indians can do to 
wreck it. I look to it in the future as the true bond of union which shall retain 
for us India, not as our inheritance, for it will not be ours to possess, but as a 
co-heir to our good fortunes. ^India will not then be lost to England, but will 
remain to us a far greater glory than now, because it will liave become a monu- 
ment of what we shall have been able to achieve for the benefit of others, not 

« 

merely for ourselves. • 

Mr. Blunt sadly concludes, however, that there are too many 
vested interests in the way for such prospects* of reform to be 
realised. Anglo-Indian interests and commercial and financial 
interests stand stoutly in opposition. • 

Commerce and finance find their gain in the present system. Manchester 
must b^appeased before India can hope to live, and to stop suddenly the career 
of Indian extravagance would injure trade in many a North of England town. 

Debt in India unfortunately means dividends in Lombard Street ; and so 1 dare 

• • 

not hope. • 
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Our Egyptian Atrocities. — A s the tftle imports, we have 
here a scathing indictment of* the policy and proceedings of the 
English Cabinet with regard to the Government, the bondholders, and 
the people of Egypt, which have brought that country into its present 
deplorable condition. The “ Forty Centuries*' have seen Egypt ground 
under the heel of military adventurers, Assyrian, Persian, Greek 
and Roman, but never have they looked down on a more distressful 
state of things, on greater social disintegration, or on a poorer pretence 
of Government, The situation has grown up like a nightmare, without 
any visible origin or intelligible cause. Why there should be a 
British garrison at Cairo; why British troops should be fighting 
for their lives«in the Soudan ; why the Fellaheen should curse in 
their hearts these brave fellows who are dying for them — Heaven 
oftly knows. * • * • 

, It is a melancholy but indisputable fact, that the original source of the 
misery in which Egypt is plunged is the old mean story of spendthrift and money- 
lender. Reckless borrowing, with its inevitable sequel, a bankrupt exchequer, 
was the opening chapter of this infamous episode, which has brought ruin on 
Egypt and shame on Great Britain. The ghastly horror of the climax is rendered 
more ghastly by comparison with the sordid pettiness of its origin. But for the 
bondholders we should never have interfered in Egypt ; and it is a grim, though 
not unprecedented satire on our maxims of State, that they have been more or 
less violated all along. Since the days of Cobden, it has been a doctrine of the 
Foreign Office that its authority cannot be used for collecting the debts of private 
individuals in foreign countries. If Her Majesty's subjects lend their money to 
foreign Governments, they are told that they do it at their own risk Till recently 
this rule was strictly enforced, and by no Administration more so than by Mr, 
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Gladstone's. But after the foreign loan scandals of 1873, a new disposition began 
to be shown not to interpret the rule too strictly. In various cases of default, 
Egypt among the number, Her Majesty's diplomatic agents in defaulting countries 
were permitted to render any services they could, “ unofficially," to distressed 
bondholders. Prince Bismarck has gone much farther than that ; and it will be 
remembered how, on a critical occasion, he threw the whole weight of his autho- 
rity into the bondholders* scale. ^It may be a long while before our own Foreign 
Office admits the precedent, but in spite of itself it Js influenced by Prince 
Bismarck's practice. In 1875, Egypt, or rather 'the ex-KhediveV Ismail Pasha, 
had borrowed in London gnd Paris nearly 70 millions sterling. The various 
loans had been issued at a discount in some cases or as much as 20 per cent , and 
the fat commissions given to bankers, brokers, and others, made a further heavy 
deduction. It was ascertained by Mr. Cave in his . investigation that not much 
more than 45 millions sterling in hard cash actually reached Egypt. The later 
loans were, to a considerable extent, swallowed up in interest on the earlier ones. 
As they proceeded, they grew in amount, and proportionately more of them was 
retained in this country to meet prior charges. Of the 1870 loan for 7 millions, 
only 5 *miillions really went to Egypt ; and of the final 32 million loan in 1873, 
little more than 20 millions left this country. 

The money that did go to Eg3^pt was not made a very exem- 
plary use of. The ex-Khedive, Isniail Pasha, was a lavish spender, 
French by education and sympathy, he was an imitator of Napoleon 
III., and of the showy enterprise and pinchbeck brilliance of the 
second Empire. M. de Lesseps, his intimate friend from boyhood, 
had great influence over him, and could get from him almost any- 
thing for the Suez Canal while it was in progress. Sixteen millions 
of his* borrowing went into that important work, which is now a 
splendid investment for the original proprietors. But Ismail Pasha's 
other investments were of a different kind. 

He sank millions on millions in cotton plantations, which seldom if ever paid 
their working expenses — and on sugar-factories, most of which, we believe, arc 
going to ruin. He was magnificent in his largesses, as well as in •his enterprises. 
The backsheesh he paid at Constantinople might have excited the envy of Ha- 
roun Alraschid. On one occasion, when the Poste^disputed his right to contract 
loans, he crossed tTie palms of the Grand Vizier of the day with a gratuity of 
;£5 o^ooo. Next time the Grand Vizier could not help him, and he went direct to 
the Sultan. His Majesty’s price was ;£9oo,cx>o. Ismail obtained his new firmanv 
and on the strength of it launched his last loan — the 32 million transaction of 
1873. In view of the blunted moral sense of the British public in regard to this 
class of finance which approaches so dangerously near to card-sharping, the 
disgraceful history of Egyptian borrowing ought to be fearlessly and frankly 
told. We have indicated what stamp of man was the borrower-in-chief, the 
ex-Khedive. The financiers of Paris and London, who pandered to his fabulous 
extravagance, were pretty well exposed in the investigations of the famous 
Foreign Loans Commission of ten or eleven years ago. Messrs. Friihling and 
Goschen, the bankers for the first two loans— those of 1862 and 1864 — came out 
of the ordeal unscathed, all their transactions having been legitimate and above- 
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b oard \ but their successors seem to have had peculiar methods of business, to 
say the least of it. The regular agency commissions, which should have satis- 
fied n^ost men, were the smallest part of their spoil. They manipulated the 
markets at the expense of the public, and they extracted from the ex-Khedive 
all the usual extras that a professional money-lender levies on his spendthrift 
clients. 

An Egyptian loan of this period generally passed through 
three stages • 

In the hrs^ advances were required by the Treasury for current expenses. 
They were obtained from the banks or wholesale usurers at Cairo, who charged 
fi'om i2>ito 25 per cent, interest on them, according to the necessities of the 
Government. As the Treasury bonds accumulated they declined in value, and 
at times of severe ihiancial jp^essure they have fallen as low as 65. This was 
the chrysalis stage of the loan; generally distinguished as the floating debt” 
period. The second stage opened with the negociations in Paris and London 
for funding the floating debt,” as it was humorously called. The financiers, 
while they were driving the hardest bargain they could with Ismail’s agents, 
bought up in Cairo the depreciated Treasury bonds, which they knew, of course, 
would be paid off if the intended new raid on investors should succeed. To 
minimise risk and simplify matters, it was sometimes^ stipulated that the Treasury 
bonds should be received as cash in. payment of subscriptions. As compared 
with the innocent do/td fide subscriber, ^the syndicate had, in the third stage of 
the transaction, various material advantages. If the price to the public was 93, 
the syndicate would have secured beforehand an option to take all it wanted at, 
say, 88. While the public paid their 93 in cash, the syndicate would pay their 
88 in paper purchased at 65. When the loan was a success, the syndicate behind 
the scenes could quietly increase their subscriptions, and compel the public to 
buy in the open market at an artificial premium. In other words, the>»couId 
fleece the lenders with one hand, and the spendthrift borrower with the other. 
Under this pleasant system Ismail Pasha borrowed, between 1862 and x873» 
rather more than 68 millions sterling, — fully as much as the total revenue of 
Egypt in the same period. But, as has been said, he received only some 45 mil- 
lions in hard cash ; and when he defaulted in 1875, there had been repaid in interest 
more than 35 millions sterling. Meanwhile the capital of the debt had increased 
to 72 millions sterling. 

• In its inception and 'growth the public debt of •Egypt was one 
of the greatest political iniquities known to this generation. It was 
contracted without the slightest reference to the wishes or the 
interests of the Egyptian people. Only 16 millions out of a total 
of 68 millions was expended on work that has any claim to be 
considered a work of public utility. Many millions of it went into 
the privy purse of the ex-Khedive, and was spent, as we have 
indicated, in bribery, to say nothing of the “ropes of pearls” 
gallantly bestowed on opera singers. In 1875 the bubble burst 

Ismail Pasha, shut off from his foreign sources of supply by the scandalous 
disclosures of 1873, could no longer raise the five millions sterling a year of 
interest for which he had made Egypt liable. The bondholders met and stormed, 
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as bondholders always do at such disagreeable junctures. They passed jind 
recorded the usual resolution to have a thorough investigation of the bankrupt's 
affairs. A representative of the highest social position and the most .trustworthy 
character was needed to go to Cairo. The then paymaster of Her Majesty’s 
Forces, the late Mr. Stephen Cave, was invited to undertake the mission, and he 
carried it out very ably. Most of the figures above quoted are from his exhaus- 
tive and edifying report. He gave the bondholders clearly to understand that 
only the strictest economy and prudence on the part of the Egyptian Government 
could secure their interest for them out of the normal revenue lof the country. 
The next question was how to got such unknown and uncongenial virtues as 
economy and prudence introduced at Cairo. It was proposed to form a Europeain 
Control Department, whose business it should be “ to secure the punctual pay- 
ment of the debt charges.” This meant in ejfect that Ismail Pasha and his 
Ministers were not to be trusted with such a delicate operation as the manage- 
ment of an insolvent Treasury. If Egypt had been a powerful State, Ismail 
Pasha would have snapped his fingers in the face of his creditors ; bufj unhappily 
for him, he was only a third-rate defaulter, and there were various ways of putting 
the scrf^w on him. It could be done at Cairo or at Paris, but most effectually 
at Constantinople. The Sultan was only too glad of an opportunity of remind- 
ing him, that brilliant and enterprising as he was, he had a suzerain. 

The scheme of European Control Department thus mooted 
in 1876 was highly approved of at Paris ; but it found no favour at 
the British Foreign Office. Lord Derby, “then Foreign Minister, 
was the man, above all others, qualified to forecast the consequences 
of such a dubious proposal. 

His superhuman caution saved him from yielding an inch to the new doctrine 
which ^vas being urged on him of the duty of the Government to protect the 
private interests of its subjects abroad. He categorically refused to have any- 
thing to do with the “ International Commission,” which was the next proposal 
But lest he should be considered too cold-blooded, he made a concession to the 
distressed bondholders : he “ lent” them a Briiish official, Mr. Rivers Wilson, to 
represent them on the Commission, and he authorised our Consul-General at 
Cairo to grant “such unofficial assistance as he possjj^ coul(J.” Here Lord 
Derby, from his own point of view, may be fairly tliouj'ht to have made a mistake. 
In these matters there js seldom a safe middle cpuise. Unofficial diplomacy is 
as much a contradiction in terms as unofficial war, and it generally has the same 
issue. If it is right or prudent for a consul to act at all in a private matter, he 
should act officially. If it is not right or prudent, his personal interference may 
be even worse than his official interference. Mr. Rivers Wilson went out to 
Cairo at the beginning of 1S76, and made the startling discovery that the 
debt, including arrears of interest and floating debt, now amounted to 91 
millions sterling ! The burden of the Fellaheen was rolling up remorselessly. 
Lord Derby, despairing of effectual help, withdrew his unofficial countenance, 
and Mr. Rivers Wilson was recalled. The bondholders had to take a new 
departure, and Mr. Goschen now came to their rescue. His firm, as bankers 
for the two first loans, had presented a formal protest at Cairo against the non- 
payment of the coupons. It was resolved to follow that up with a special mis- 
sion to Egypt, of such a character as to impress the Khedive, whose good faith 
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'wa| not implicitly relied on. Mr. Goschen agreed to go as the English commis- 
sioner, and his French colleague was M. Joubert. They adopted drastic measures. 
Finding that Ismael Sadyk Pasha, the Minister of Finance, was hostile to them, 
they had him tried on a charge of conspiracy against the Khedive, and sent off 
to the White Nile — the Siberia of Egypt. Ismail Pasha then surrendered at dis^ 
cretion, and subscribed to the commissioners* terms — European comptrollers of 
the revenue, European commissioners of the public debt, a special hypotheca- 
tion of the dues of Port Alexandria, and an Anglo-French administration of the 
State railways, complete financial control of the country, in short. 

There was no political purpose or corpplexion whatever in the 
Dual Control as thus originally established. In all its aims and 
circumstances it /vas a financial arrangement. ^The plain facts 
were that Ismail Pasha, tlie then virtually absolute ruler of Egypt, 
was bankrupt, and put himself under trust. l‘he causes of the failure 
of the t)ual Control and of the political intervention thereby 
necessitated, three years later, are but too easily traced. 

The trust-estate was in a much worse state than had been suspected ;%nd the 
bankrupt, not to put loo fine a point on it, required very dexterous handling. 
The provision made for the service of the foreign debt was ample, but the surplus 
left for carrying on the government of the country was utterly insufficient. In the 
first year of the Control (1877) the total revenue was about millions sterling. 
Of that the bondholders got* over 7 millions, partly as interest and partly as 
redemption of Ctapital. The Turkish tribute and the interest on the Suez Canal 
shares, payable to the British Government, absorbed another million, leaving 
the last million and a few odd thousand pounds for the whole expenses of ad- 
ministration of 400,000 square miles of country, inhabited by 5^ millions 
of people. ^ 

Ismail Pasha, who had all the cuteness of impecuniosity, foresaw 
clearly enough how the Control would work, and how capital might 
be made out of it for himself. The whole machinery of Govern- 
ment, from the Council of Ministers to the Sheik of the 
smallest village, was cleverly worked, so as to bring odium on the 
foreign interlopers. 

• Twice a-year, when the cout)ons had to be made up, » grqpdy army of tax-- 
gatherers was set on to grind money out of the poor Fellaheen. They were com- 
pelled to pay their taxes six months and sometimes twelve months in advance. 
If unable, their cattle were seized and driven to market, to be sold to confede- 
rates of the tax-collectors. Forced sales had also to be made of growing crops 
or money had to be borrowed from the village usurers at exorbitant interest, 
the speedy result of which was ruin to the borrower. Meanwhile Ismail Pastia 
rather enjoyed the rdle of “ sovereign in sequestration.** He had so far saved his 
enormous private estates, purchased to a lar^e extent with public money, and a 
good deal of it the money of the bondholders. He had likewise reserved to him- 
self perfect freedom cf expenditure, both public and private. So long as the 
coupons were met, and the sinking funds maintained, he was free to do as he 
pleased with the surplus revenue. Asserting this right, he refused resolutely to 
submit to any control over his expenditure. However much the Comptrollers 
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may have pitied the sufferings of the Fellaheen, they could do nothing to alleviate 
them. They could only receive the taxes as they were collected. They bad no 
power to check abuses of collection, or to prevent the Khedive incurrin|r new 
debt, or to force the Government to attempt an)* reform. Their position in the 
country was from first to last inividious and unfortunate. The exactions 
which their thankless office imposed on them were enough to make them hate- 
ful to the people : but when, in addition, they had to be the scapegoats of all 
the malpractices of native officiuls, the situation soon became intolerable. Their 
first attempt at a remedy, the introduction of Europeans ‘ into tfie civil service, 
brought the disease rapidly to a crisis. Foreign officials were' imported far too 
freely, and, in the circumstahees of the country, were extravagantly paid, furnish- 
ing another and fatal handle against the Control. The Commissioners and their 
staffs represented a cost to the country of over /^30,ooo aryear. Within twelve 
months it was discovered that “ the old leaven of^ useless and corrupt officials’* 
would have to be weeded out. Two hundred natives were accordingly displaced, 
and about two hundred more Europeans brought in, raising the foreign salary 
list by £60,000 a-year. 

This was one of the proximate causes of the anti-foreign agita- 
tion which, skilfully fostered by Arabi Pasha, developed Into the 
national movement of 1882. The time arrived when the Comptrollers 
had to put their foot down, and come to a clear understanding with 
the Khedive. They claimed supervision of his expenditure, and that 
he should render an account of the enormoiks private estates largely 
acquired by public money, which he still retained. He stood doggedly 
out against interference of this kind, and an appeal had to be made to 
the controlling powers on the ground that public order was in grave 
danger, as it undoubtedly was. The Treasury Chest had been 
seized by a foreign official under a judgment of the Court for arrears of 
salary. The army, the civil service, and even the Khedive’s domestic 
servants had got no pay for months. At length the Consul General 
had to submit to the Foreign Office the alternative of crossing the 
shadowy line of ** unofficial” assistance, and applying direct pressure 
to the Khedive or of allowing a catastrophe to precipitate itself on 
Egypt. For cuice ‘Lord Oerby not only ^vv clearly, but made up Ms 
mind and struck home. 

The Khedive was given to understand that there must be a thorough and 
independent inquiry into his expenditure. He yielded, and Mr. Rivers Wilson 
returned to Cairo to preside over the Commission. Its proceedings were a 
series of hand-to-hand contests with the Khedive. The first resulted in the 
dismissal of Cherif Pasha, the most powerful bulwark of the old system. The 
next raged round the question of the Crown lands, which had been retained by 
the Khedive. This issued in a compromise — the Khedive surrendering about 
288,000 acres, with a revenue of nearly ^400,000 per annum, and being allowed 
to keep about half that quantity. The next and stiffest fight was over the 
limitation of the Khedive’s absolute power: The Commission insisted that he 
should submit himself to the condition of a constitutional monarch, with responsible 
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ministers. Preparatory to that he was required, to surrender all other Crown 
property in the hands of himself and his family, and to accept a civil list. All this 
he had to yield, though much against the grain ; and in August 1878 he signed 
a document — the Magna Charta of Egypt—affirming the doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility. This “ Rescript,’^ as it was called, of August 1878, was in eiiect a 
solemn engagement with the two Powers at whose instance it was adopted. It 
gave them a clear moral right to take the extreme measure which forced itself on 
them in the following year. Mr. Rivers WilsoA and the French Comptroller 
became membefa of the*first Egyptian Cabinet, and in that capacity carried on the 
triangular duel, "with the Khedive, which was now coming to very close quarters. 
Ismail Pasha fought his losing battle skilfully to the bitter end. He was full of 
resource, and had a powerful weapon in his hand in the National movement, which 
was now assuming serious proportions. His final stroke was delivered through the 
Assembly of Notables, whom Le* instigated to all kinds of interference with the 
executive and even with the provincial administration. This culminated in a 
popular tumult, headed by dismissed officers of the army, and at one 
time threatening personal violence to Mr. Rivers Wilson. In April 1879 the 
Khedive declared his sympathy with the mob by summarily dismissing his 
two European Ministers. The Powers, who could regard this in no other light 
than as a defiance^ replied with the famous measigre which ended in Ismail 
Pasha’s deposition. • 

In June 1879, the new regime began with Ismail Pasha’s son, 
Tewfik, as Khedive. Up^o the end of 1877, the issue had been solely 
between Ismail Pasha and his foreign creditors. In 1878 and onward 
to the deposition of Ismail Pasha, it was a question of public safety 
and order in Egypt: a question clearly affecting the Egyptians 
more than anyone else. From the accession of Tewfik Pasha a State 
of foreign intervention began to exist on the Nile, and here the 
Egyptian question of to-day begins. The advent of Tewfik Pasha 
was attended by three distinct acts of foreign intervention : — 

The first of these was the re-establishment of the European 
control, this time with an avowedly political character, and not, as 
before, in an “ unofficial” sense. 

It is important to note diere that the first British Comptroller was Sir 
Evelyn Baring, who had filled the same post on the old Control, and who has 
been the trusted adviser of the present Government ever since it had anything 
to do with Egypt. This unimpeachable Liberal, experienced financier, near 
relative of Lord Northbrook, and intimate friend of Mr. Gladstone, was an in- 
tegral part of the Egyptian ‘‘ heritage of woo” taken over from the late Govern- 
ment. It may have been specially for him that Mr. Gladstone intended the 
warm eulogy he bestowed on the Dual Control in his speech at Leeds in 
October 1881. Though the Premier had been eighteen months in office he was 
still playing the r 6 le of humanitarian statesman, and it suited him to assure the 
people of Leeds that “ not only the finance of Egypt, which was in confusion, 
had been brought into order, but the peasantry had had great advantages 
introduced through the European interference into what was a system of serious 
and grievous oppression.” 
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The second distinctive act of foreign intervention in 1819 was 
the appointment of a new Financial Commission. 

This, too, was avowedly political, and all the great Powers were represented 
on it save Russia. Its object was to complete the interrupted inquiry into the 
financial condition of the country, and to frame a new supervising authority on 
behalf of the bondholders. It will be observed that it satisfied Mr. Gladstone’s 
fundamental canon of foreign policy— the concert of Europe. 

The third and most important act of the Pgwers ip the rehabil* 
itation of Egypt was the Law of Liquidation fram^ by the above 
Commission. 

f 

It was an act which for the first time demanded a substantial sacrifice from the 
bondholders, and conferred a real boon on the long-suffering Fellaheen. It 
reduced the interest on the Unified debt by one-third — namely from 7 per cent, 
to 4 per cent, and saved the Treasury over a million and a half sterling per annum. 
This is the one instance of foreign intervention on behalf of the unfortunate 
people who are the most innocent as well as the most helpless victims of these 
complications. 

When Mr. Gladstone came into office he had these three facts be- 
fore him — the re-established Control, the Commission of Public Debt, 
and the Law of Liquidation. Two of them — the Commission of 
Public Debt and the Law of Liquidation — Avere international engage- 
ments placed under the sanction of that highest of all moral autho- 
rities, the concert of Europe, and to withdraw from them would 
have been to inflict a wanton wrong on Egypt. But had Mr. Glad- 
stone really seen any reason for declining the “ heritage of woe,” 
he might have withdrawn his friend and confidant, Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing, from the new Control. Can any one conceive of such an absurdity 
as that Mr. Gladstone ever for a moment thought of withdrawing 
from the Control, and leaving Egypt to France? 

Whatever he may discover now in his unfathomable conscience, 
the proof is abundant enough that Mr. Gladstoae accepted his 
'' heritage of woe” in Egypt very calmly. 

So far the* published Blue-books shbw^ it caused him very little anxiety 
during his first eighteen months in office. With the exception of two sets of 
correspondence tabled by Lord Salisbury in the first session of 1880, and the 
report of the Law of Liquidation, also a legacy of his, there is nothing but a 
few consular reports to indicate what was going on in Egypt from the spring of 
1880 to the autumn of 1881. So far as our Foreign Office is concerned, these 
eighteen months are a blank in the history of Egypt. The country does not 
seem to have existed, for certain statesm cn, who were bending the whole strength 
of their intellects to the setting up of Land Courts in Ireland, which Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Henry George will very probably knock down again within ten years. 
In the^c eighteen months that Mr. Gladstone devoted to landlord-killing and 
general confiscation in Ireland, his Nemesis was sowing on the Nile the seeds 
of a frightful retribution. It is a baleful but clearly provable fact that Mr. 
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Gladstone’s heroic ecstasies of reform are invariably followed by some cruel 
disenchantment abroad, that costs the country tenfold, or even a hundredfold 
the value of the parliamentary curries with which Radicals love to have their 
palates fired by him. In 1853 he expected the world to stand still until he 
had rendered the great service to humanity of reforming the income-tax. A 
little of the absorbing attention given to that high theme might have saved us 
from the Crimean war. In i860 the gates of the millennium were to be unlocked 
by means of commercial treaties. But in 1861 we were within an ace of war 
with the Unitd^ States ; and in 1865, when Bismarck appeared on the scene. 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone ignobly escaped ^from a disastrous collision 
vith him by leaving Denmark to do the fighting. In 1870, when the agrarian 
afflatus was strong on our domestic Isaiah, he had evidently not the slightest 
conception that there was such a thing looming in the near future as the German 
Empire. • 

For almost two years the British Cabinet did not publish a 
single despatch relating to Egypt, and, though on the brink of one 
of the most humiliating and irreparable disasters in our history, con- 
fessed through Mr. Gladstone, when last in Mid-Lothian, tiiat it 
was in a state of helpless ignorance. “ We^ have been compelled 
constantly to come to decisions without that ful>and adequate know- 
ledge which alone can form a basis for political action. We have 
not known as much as "we desired to know of Egyptian affairs.’^ 
And not yet si.\: months ago Mr. Gladstone thought so little of the 
Egyptian question as to honour it with only half-a-dozen sentences 
sandwiched between his threats against the House of Lords and his 
vailings over obstruction in the House of Commons. • 

Will Egypt be a gainer by our blind bewildered sacrifices of 
blood and treasure? No, Egypt too is a victim, Egypt, like Gordon 
and the British tax-payer, has been betrayed. 

As the crowning stroke of his diplomacy, Lord Granville has surrendered 
every concession on her behalf that he professed to fight for at the Conference 
and to be still fighting for in his private negotiations with France. The French 
Ministry represented the bondholders, who wanted their pound of flesh. Lord 
Granville was to be the champion of the Fellatfeen, ground*down with taxes 
and looking to the special friend of humanity, Mr. Gladstone, for help. He 
insisted that the bondholders should contribute to the sacrifices which had 
become necessary on all sides. At first they were to be called on for a remis- 
sion of one-half per cent interest both on the Preference and the Unified debt 
— not an unreasonable reduction, considering the financial state of the country. 
Lord Granville at last year’6 Conference offered to the Powers tempting induce- 
ments to meet him even half-way on that point. He would have virtually sur- 
rendered our position in Egypt and the whole fruits of the campaign of 1882, 
if the Powers had only come to his relief and taken on them a share pf his 
responsibility. France stood out for the bondholders, and Earl Granville broke 
up the Conference rather than openly sacrifice the Fellaheen. 

Since then M. Ferry has learned a lesson from Prince Bismarck, and 
practised with brilliant effect his tactics on the ** squeezable” champions of the. 
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oppressed at St. James's. As his difficulties increased, Earl Granville lowered 
his ultimatum a point or two. He would be content now with a half per cent 
reduction on the interest of the Unified debt only — ^fully half the total amount — 
and, at the same time, he would stand to all the original concessions, on his 
own side — European control, the complete neutralisation of the Suez Canal, and 
the limitation of our stay in Egypt. These tempting baits were still dangled 
within reach of M. Ferry, though quid pro quo from him was to be cut down 

by more than one-half. M. F erry thought, howeveri that with a little more 
** squeezing ” he might do still better, and he yras right.' He ||nade a counter- 
proposal as to the interest on the Unified debt. Instead of reducing the 4 per 
cent to 3 per cent for an indefinite time, he would agree to a tax of 5 per 
cent on the 4 per cent for two years. In other words, he offered Earl Granville 
one-twentieth insteaci of one-eighth, or, in actujjl money, • 111,198 per annum 
instead of ^£280, 000 1 This is on a par with Lofd Derby's huckstering with the 
Australian colonies for 15,000, when they wanted to save New Guinea from 
Prince Bismarck. While Earl Granville was fighting with M. Ferry fdV 11,198, 
Lord Wolseley was spending fully as much per day in dragging our army over 
cataraats rather than lead them along a straight road. M. Ferry is naturally 
delighted at having pulled the bondholders through with a trumpery loss of 
about 100,000 a-year, oufc of a total of 4 X millions. As a finishing stroke of 
irony on the jelly-fish friehd of the Fellaheen, he stipulated that the 5 per cent 
tax on the coupons should be returnable when the Egyptian Treasury was in a 
position to do so ! A minister like Lord Palmerston Mr. Canning would have 
been apt to reply to such a proposal that it was difficult to distinguish it from 
a gratuitous insult. Lord Granville swallowed it as the Cura^oa after a feast 
of leeks. 

With this grand climax to our Egyptian benefactions, we 
may*^no\v make up the four years* account, and see how it looks 
as a whole. As a standard of comparison, we may recall for 
a moment the final boon of the late Government to the Fellaheen. 

Under the Law of Liquidation originated by Lord Salisbury, the annual 
charges on the public debt of Egypt were reduced by a million and a half 
sterling — the one solid and substantial measure of relief which ^le Fellaheen owe 
to foreign intervention. Mr. Gladstone, after ignoring their existence for eighteen 
months, had his attention rudely called to thp fret by Arabi Pasha's first rising 
in September iSki, when the Khedive’s palace was surrounded by a mob* of 
mutinous soldiers who had been “ retrenched ” b^ the new Control. That was 
the first shot fired by the National movement, but it had already formulated a 
distinct and comprehensive programme, which Mr. Gladstone might have seen 
in the Consul-General’s reports of the day, had he felt the slightest interest in 
the subject. But Mr. Gladstone had evidently never been able to spare five 
minutes to it from his Irish Land Act, and his anti -obstruction rules. He was 
glad, no doubt, to leave it in the hands of his friend Gambctta, who showed 
that it is not always the most ardent republican who is the best judge of repub- 
licanism in others. Gambetta proposed that the two Powers should send each 
an ironclad to Alexandria, ostensibly as a counter-demonstration against the 
Turkish mission to Cairo. Another pretext was found for it afterwards, but 
that was the original one. Our Consul-General at Cairo foresaw the dangerous 
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effect this might have on the Egyptian people, then madly excited against the 
army of foreign officials which the new Controllers had let loose on them. He 
telegraphed to London that “the demonstration’^ (Mr. Gladstone’s favourite 
recipe for all foreign troubles, a “naval demonstration”) “ implied danger to 
Alexandria, and was calculated to cause agitation and disturbance among the 
whole Arab population, and not improbably might lead to a general revolution^ 
But Gambetta, of course, knew better than a* Consul-General. He intended 
that the “ naval demonstration” should be followed up ; and at the close of the 
year, when a n(fw assembly which had been elected under the influence of Arabi 
Pasha was about to meet, he proposed that the* two Powers should make it 
perfectly clear they would stand no nonsense. His plan was tc address to Tewhk 
Pasha a joint note, intimating to him, and through him to tlfe Nationalists, that 
the Powers were resolved to strengthen his position and repress disorder. 

That was virtually, as Earl Granville could hardly fail to see, 
a declardtion of war to the knife against the National movement. 
He boggled at it, but influence was brought to bear on him through 
the negotiations for the renewal of the French Commercial "Treaty- 
On the 6th January 1882 the Dual Note was despatched to Cairo, 
and there followed in logical and irresistible consequence the 
bombardment of Alexandria, the war of 1882, the Suakim campaign 
of 1884, the Nile expedi^on, the fall of Khartoum, and the unknown 
fate of Gordon. 

Such is the noble array of our benefaction to a down-trodden 
and oppressed people. 

Item first is the bombardment of Alexandria, the most 
expensive act of buccaneering in the history of the world, and the 
poor Fellaheen have to pay for it. 

Item second, we smashed up Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir at a 
cost to England of an extra three-half pence on the income tax, 
and to the Fellaheen of at least two millions sterling. 

Item third, we saddled Egypt with an army of occupation, which 
we charge for at the rate., of £ioofXXi a .year, all tp be extracted 
from the Fellaheen. 

Item fourth, we have since i88o saddled Egypt with a civilian 
army of foreign officials, more costly even than our troops. 

In March 1882, three months before the riots in Alexandria, the number of 
foreigners in the Egyptian service was 1325, and their salaries aggregated 
;£37 S,ooo a-year. Sir Evelyn Baring, in the financial report prepared for the 
Conference last year, acknowledged as among the most crying abuses of the 
country, that it was being governed to death by functionaries, native and foreign. 
In 1880, the whole number of public employees, he said, was 14,254 ; and in 
1883, it had increased to i 7 ) 49 <>i or nearly 20 per cent in three years. There 
had been in the interval a great crowd of old officials pensioned off, and the 
pension-list had grown from ;£2o8,ooo to £325,000. 

Item fifth, we completely demoralized the finances of the 
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country, raising the expenditure extravagantly, while the main 
branches of revenue were falling off. 

The Egyptian Budget of 1884, submitted to the Conference, showed an 
increase of expenditure, as compared with 1880, of ;^2 11,000, which Sir Evelyn 
Baring thought might be reduced to ;^i46,ooo. This was without providing for 
the army of occupation — another ;£300,ooo, but taking credit for 170.000, saved 
in consequence on the native army and navy. Our boasted^ financiers have 
achieved bigger deficits than even Ismail Pasha used to do in &;s stock-jobbing 
carnival. They began the ‘year 1882 with Treasury balances of various kinds 
exceeding £\QopCKy. They ended the year with a debtor balance of 463,000.' 
The actual deficit, if rail its details could be got together, would not fall much short 
of a million sterling. In 1883 they were more than a million and a quarter to 
the bad ; and last year they anticipated a deficit of nearly half a million. The 
accumulated deficits of the three years acknowledged by Sir Evelyn Baring are 
nearly two and three-quarter millions. This added to the indemnities, which 
exceed four millions, makes nearly seven millions sterling piled on to the Egyptian 
debt as the result of three years of British administration. With commendable 
foresight Earl Granville proposes to make the deficiency loan nine millions, 
there being reason to fear that an equilibrium of receipts and expenditure has not 
yet been arrived at. It is a wonderful feat in finance, a t^'uly heroic lesson for 
the Fellaheen in self-government. And if they do not relish it,* they may console 
themselves with the thought that our generous assiltancc in running them into 
debt another nine millions will, before we see the end of it, cost us perhaps 
fifty millions. The burden of the tragedy may not be so unequally divided, 
after all — nine millions to Egypt and fifty millions to us. But it is costly 
statesmanship. If Mr. Gladstone had bestowed half the attention on the 
Dual Note of January 1882 that he was then giving to obstruction, he would have 
saved his own country and Egypt money enough to buy every farm in Ireland 
under five acres, and make a clean present of it to the tenant. While he was 
gagging the House of Commons Egypt was hurrying to her ruin, bombarded by 
his “friendly” ironclads, invaded by his “ friendly” armies, reduced to bankruptcy 
by his “ friendly” Controllers, and abandoned at last to the tender mercies of 
friendly” bondholders. 

Bad as it is, that is not the bitterest drop in this cup of national 
sorrow and "huniiliatioh. It is only when we stand in imagination 
beside the unknown grave of Gordon that we realize the full evil of 
our“ meddling and muddling” on the Nile. 

General Gordon, the oriflamme of our Christian chivalry, dead I— assassin- 
ated by the dagger of some cowardly traitor I-— sacrificed on the foul altar of stock 
-jobbery and cool-blooded state-craft I It is more than this country will endure. 
Ministerial apologists may palliate the disgrace as they may, and the Caucus 
may rally all its soulless forces to shield the Government from just punishment, 
but their hour of doom has struck. The civilized world has passed sentence on 
them without a single dissenting voice, and posterity will indorse the verdict 
through all the ages that are to come. Their own official correspondence, 
mutilated and carefully edited as it is, fixes on them the responsibility of 
Gordon’s fate. Twelve months ago they made an appeal to him which practically 
asked him for ninety-nine in a hundred chances of his life. They left 
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him for himself but one. poor chance in a hundred; and did they, as 
men of honor* as Englishmen, as Christians, do all that in them lay 
to guard that one chance ? No ; they did not. If they think they did, let them 
explain Earl Granville’s telegrams to Sir Evelyn Baring, refusing to adopt any 
of Gordon’s proposals for the settlement of the Soudan, and yet begging him 
to remain a little longer with his head in the lion’s mouth. 

The Blue-book, “Egypt, No. 12, i 884 ” tells a tale which when 
heard, as it> must* be, in Parliament, will cause the ears of General 
Gordon’s countrymen to tingle with indigne^tion. 

^ Gordon went to Khartoum on a very special mission ; and, as he believed, with 
extraordinary powers adequate to the occasion. The Government that appointed 
him had no right to bb startled qt any proposal he might make for eifecting his task. 
If it was too wild a proposaf for them to adopt promptly and energetically, their 
duty was to recall him at once, seeing they had no policy of their own to offer him 
instead. Gordon, after examining the situation, recommended the appointment 
of Zebehr Pasha as Governor of the Soudan. Colonel Stewart indorsed this 
recommendation; and Sir Evelyn Baring, in forwarding it to the Government, 
expressed his own opinion that Zebehr Pasha “ was the only possible man.” This 
was telegraphed from Cairo to London on the 19th pebruary 1884. On the 22nd 
February Earl Granville telegraphed back: ‘*Her Majesty’s Government are 
of opinion that the gravest objections exist to the appointment by their authority 
of a successor to General cliiordon.” Though he had that very day received 
intelligence of the fall of Tokar and the massacre of the garrison, he did not 
think ‘‘the necessity had yet arisen of going beyond the suggestions contained in 
General Gordon’s memorandum of the 22nd ultimo, by making a special provision 
for the government of the country.” Gordon’s reply was characteristically 
short and decided. On the 26th February he telegraphed i “That setfles the 
question for me. I cannot suggest any other.” But Sir Evelyn Baring appears 
to have pressed the proposal, and to have also suggested, as an alternative, the 
despatch of troops to Berber. On the iith March Earl Granville reiterated his 
refusal, adding that neither were the Government prepared to send troops to 
Berber ; but “ they would be quite prepared to extend General Gordon’s appoint- 
ment for any# reasonable time which may be necessary to enable him to carry 
out the objects of his mission.” 

. Thus the Cabinet •would allow Got;doii to do-nothing, audit 
would do nothing for him, but " it was quite prepared to extend his 
appointment.” In another despatch Earl Granville expressed his real 
wish in plainer words : " Her Majesty’s Government desire further 
information a.s to the urgency of any immediate appointment of a 
successor to General Gordon, wlio, th^ trust, will remain for some 
time longer in Khartoum. From a House of Commons point of view, 
Gordon at Khartoum was invaluable. He was a ready answer to 
all inconvenient questions, and the " Christian hero” was an irresis- 
tible stalking horse in debate. Therefore Gordon was asked to keep 
his head in the lion’s mouth 1 Let it be engraven over him *' who, they 
trust, wUl remain for some time longer in Khartoum. 
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Portrait of Daniel Webster. Frontispiece ... ••• — 

The Land of the Filse Prophet. By R. E. Colston ^ ... • ... ... 104 

The Rise of Silas Lapham. V. By W. D. Howells ... ... ... — 

A Vigil. By Edmund Clarence Stedman ... ... ... — 

Hodson’s Hide-out. By Maurice Thompson ... ... • ... — 

The Bostonians. II. By Henry James ... ... ... .•• — 

The New Astronomy. IV. The Planets and the Moon. By S. P. Langley ... — 
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Some Recollections of Charles O’Conor. By John Bigelow .. ... — 

Grown Old with Nature. BJr John Vance Cheney ... ... ... — 

The First Fight of Iron-clads. March 9th, 1862. By John Taylor Wood ... — 
In the “ Monitor” Turret. March 9th, 1862. By S. D. Greene ,,, ... — 

Watching the Merrimac.” By R. E. Colston ^\.. ... ... — 

Recollections of a Private. III. Of the Peninsula with McClellan. By Warren 
Lee Goss ... ••• ... ••• ... ••• 

Memoranda on the Civil War. By Campbell Brown ... ... ... — 

The Worship of Shakspere. By O, B, Frothingham ... ... ... — 

The Land of the False Prophet.— T his paper is contri- 
buted by General Colston, who was an officer on the staff of the 
Egyptian army, in the service of which he commanded two expedi- 
tions of exploration in the Soudan, and spent two years among 
the tribes frequently mentioned in connection with the Mahdi’s 
rebellion. Of the voyage up the Nile he writes : — ^ 

Five great cataracts and many rapids several m^es in length make navigation 
impracticable, if net quite impossible from Wady Haifa to Berber, a distance of 
seven hundred and fifty miles by water. It is at and beyond Wady Haifa that the 
river expedition will encounter its greatest difficulties ; yet there is nothing 
within the limits of possibility that British gold, skill, and pluck may not 
accomplish. But too much time has been lost, for the Nile is as regular as 
the 'course of the seasons. It begins to rise at Khartoum about June 21st, 
is at Us fullest by September ist, and decreases steadily and regularly from 
October ist until the next summer solstice. Instead of wasting months in 
vacillating about impossible desert routes, the British authorities should have 
understood from the first that the expedition follow the Nile, which alone 

can save it from perishing of thirst. The army should have left Cairo in 
August, and have reached Khartoum in December. Now it is impeded by low 
water— the hot season begins in March, and a summer in the Soudan will 
cost more lives than the enemy. 
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At Wady Haifa ordinary expeditions mount the desert-ship— the camel — 
and follow the western bank of the river. As we ascend the Nile, the com- 
plexions of the native shade toward black. The fellah of Lower Egypt, no 
darker than a creole, becomes of a deeper hue with every day’s journey. The 
Nubians above the first cataract are chocolate in color, but with straight hair 
and profile. Next, the Dongolawee, more or less mixed ; and after them, the 
endless variety of Central African types begins* to prevail, the complexion 
growing darker,^ the profile more prognathous, and the hair more kinky, yet 
altogether unlike the woolly headed negro of the Guinea coast, the parent-stock 
o( America’s colored population. Ruins of great temples bear witness in these 
far regions to the extent of the dominion of ancient Egypt. 

I. The .The word Soudan is derived from the Arabic 
plural Suda^ black, and Beie^-es-Soudan, as the Arabs call it, mbans 
literally the Land of the Blacks. A boat journey up the Nile, in 
early September when the stream is at its full, may be made for 
900 miles from the sea up to the second cataract at Wady Haifa, 
where the boat must be left. * 

At Hannek, near the third cataract, numerous islands of 
basaltic rock, crowned with ruins of imposing*castles 1,000 years old, 
rise 300 feet above the bed of the river. Above the third cataract 
we pass the large and fei tSle island of Argo on our way to New 
Dongola. Passing Old Dongola, a now almost abandoned town on 
the eastern bank, we reach Debbek, between which and Abou- 
Hamed, a miserable " Nile town,’* is the fourth cataract, near Merawi, 
the scene of the massacre of Colonel Stewart and his party. * On 
the way between Abou-Hamed and Berber is the fifth cataract, 
which the author believes to be quite impassable on account of the 
rocks and the extreme velocity of the water. One hundred and 
thirty-three miles above Abou-Hamed stands Berber, a town of 
10,000 people,^ which owes its importance to its position, being the 
great entrepdt of almost all the Soudan export trade, which here 
leaves the no longer navigable upper river, and fyids jts way by the 
great caravan route to Suakin. 

Taking to the river once more we next reach Shendy, an 
important market-town, the terminus of the caravan route from 
Kassala and Abyssinia. 

Steaming one hundred miles above Shendy, we reach the point where the 
Blue Nile, flowing from the mountains of Abyssinia, merges its limpid stream 
with the turbid waters of the White Nile. Just above the angle formed by the 
two rivers lies the city of Khartoum, the capital of the Soudan. It was founded by 
Mohammed Ali, a man of great genius and iroh will, who originated all those 
reforms, both civil and military, that placed Egypt far ahead of all other Mussul- 
man countries. When he had completed the conquest of Kordofan and the sub- 
mission of the Bedouin tribes in 1820, he at once recognized the importance of 
the commercial and strategic position of Khartoum. A palace for the governor. 
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barracks for a garrison, an arsenal and a shipyard were constructed in sub- 
stantial style, and the new city soon became the centre of a vast trade in ivory, 
ostrich feathers, gum arabic, grain, cattle, and last, though far from least, slaves. 
In fact, it always was the point where slave-traders fitted out their expeditions, 
obtained their recruits, and found a market for their human cattle. It was there 
while Gordon was Governor- General of the Soudan. He had received from the 
Khedive Ismail Pasha the liiost stringent orders to suppress the slave-trade- by 
the sternest exercise of military power, and the native governors/ dared not show 
any remissness in seconding him ; but the trade was so interwoven with the 
Ideas and customs of the people, that very little effect was produced beyoi^d 
forcing it to seek concealment by going around the city instead of through it. 
The Austrian consul, M. Rossetti, a very intelligent gentleman, told me at the 
time • that the slave-bazars were closed, it was Iriie ; but if any one wanted one 
hundred boys or girls, they could be procured quietly, within two hours, at the rate 
of thirty-five to fifty dollars a head. 

Khartoum is a city numbering between fifty and sixty thousand peo- 
ple. Several European consuls reside there. The American consul was Azar 
Abd-eVMelek, a Christian Copt from Esneh, and one of the principal 
merchants. The European colony is small and continually changing ; for 
Khartoum is a perfect grave-yard for Europeans, and in the rainy season for 
natives also, the mortality averaging then from thirty to forty per day, 
which implies three thousand to four thousan^ for the season. Khartoum is 
the commercial centre of the Soudan trade, amounting altogether to sixty-five 
million dollars a year, and carried on by one thousand European and three thou- 
sand Egyptian commercial houses. Drafts and bills of exchange upon Khartoum 
are as good as gold in Cairo and Alexandria, znd vice versd. From official 
sources I learned that the city contained three thousand and sixty houses, 
many of them two-storied, each having from ten to one hundred and fifty occu- 
pants. Stone and lime are found in abundance, and the buildings are, after 
a fashion, substantial, the houses belonging to rich merchants being very 
spacious and comfortable. There are large bazars, in which is found a much 
greater variety of European and Asiatic goods than would be expected in such 
distant regions. In the spacious market-place a brisk trade is carried on in cattle, 
horses, camels, asses, and sheep, as well as grain, fruit, and other agricultural 
produce. Many years ago an Austrian Roman ^C^holic mission was established 
and liberally supported b}^ the Emperor of Austria and by contributions from 
the entire Catholic world. It occupies a large parallelogram surrounded by a 
solid wall. Within this inclosure, in beautiful gardens of palm, fig, pomegranate, 
orange, and banana, stand a massive cathedral, a hospital, and other substantial 
buildings. Before the people of Egypt and the Soudan had been irritated by 
foreign interference, such was their perfect toleration and good temper that the 
priests and nuns, in their distinctive costumes, were always safe from molestation, 
not only at Khartoum, but even at El Obeid and the neighbourhood, where the 
majority are Mussulmans and the rest heathens. It was stated some months ago 
that Gordon had abandoned the Governor’s palace and transformed the Catholic 
mission into a fortress, its surrounding wall and massive buildings rendering 
it capable of strong resistance. 

From Khartoum the Nile is navigable nearly to the great lakes. 
Sennaar on the east and Kordofan on the west of the White Nile 
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are the most southern provinces of the Egyptian Soudan. Beyond 
are the heathen tribes known as Shillooks, Denkas, Doowairs, &c. 

Agriculture is carried on industriously enough all over the narrow valley 
of the Nile, which, from Sennaar to the Mediterranean, including the few oases, 
contains only ten thousand square miles of arable land, inhabited by seven or 
eight millions of people cultivating the soil and living in towns and permanent 
settlements. Even where the cliifs come down to the river, if a strip of 
cultivable grouM only a yard or two in breadth is left exposed at low Nile, it is 
made to bear its tribute of a few rows of beans, onions, or doura. Wherever 
Vater can be elevated, the land exhibits wonderful fertility ; and the amount of 
labor expended upon merely lifting water to the highest attainable level, by 
means of the most primitive machines, is absolutely prodigious as well as 
continual, for a few hours’ intermission would result in the burning up *of the 
crop. At the line where the irrigating waters halt the desert, begins, and its 
limit is a^ sharply marked as a gravel walk across a green sward. Ancient 
Egypt was the granary of the Roman Empire, and the soil has lost none of its 
fertility. ^ 

It is impossible to form an accurate estimate of the savage tribes along the 
Nile between the tenth degree and the lakes, but diey probably number two or 
three millions. They cultivate only a little land, and ape herdsmen, hunters, and 
robbers. 

Such is the valley of the%Nile, that mysterious river which, the reverse of 
all others, steadily decreases in volume by irrigation and enormous evaporation 
for the last 1,700 miles of its course, and whose fountain-heads south of the 
great lakes have never yet been ascertained. 

2. 77 ;^ East and west of the Nile extend 800,000 

square miles of desert, essentially a waterless land, where the only 
supply of water is derived from deep wells, few, scanty, and far 
apart, and where long droughts are frequent. 

When I explored the great Arabian Desert between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, it had not rained for three years ; and when I travelled 
over the Sus^im route and through Kordofan, no rain had fallen for two 
years. Between the twenty-ninth and the nineteenth degree of latitude it never 
rains at all. Water becon\ps^ precious to a degree beyond the conception of 
Aose who have never known its scarcity. MeAibers of the Catholic mission 
at El Obeid, where water is much more plentiful than in the deserts, 
assured me that, the summer before, water had been sold as high as half 
a dollar a gallon by the proprietors of the few wells that had not dried up. 
When long droughts occur, the always scanty crop of doura fails away from the 
Nile, and the greater part of the flocks and herds perish, as well as a consider^ 
able part of the population. It follows naturally that when undertaking a 
journey through the desert, the paramount question is water. A supply must 
be carried sufficient to last to the next well, be it one or five days distant. It is 
usually carried in goat and ox skins suspended from the camels pack-saddles. 
These are the water-bottles of Scripture, which become leaky from wear, and 
always lose a considerable portion of their contents by evaporation. The first 
thing after reaching a well is to ascertain the quantity and quality of its water. 
As to the former, it may have been exhausted by a preceding caravan, and hours 
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may be required for a new supply to ooze in again. As to the quality, desert 
water is generally bad, the exception being when it is worse, though long custom 
enables the Bedouins to drink water so brackish as to be intolerable to all except 
themselves and their flocks. Well do I remember how at each well the first 
skinful was tasted all around as epicures sip rare wines. Great was the joy if 
it was pronounced “ moya kelwa^^ sweet water ; but if the Bedouins said “ moosh 
tayib^^ not good, we might be %ure it was a solution of Epsom salts. The best 
water is found in natural rocky reservoirs in deep narrolv gorges where the sun 
never shines. As to “ live springs,” I never saw more than half a dozen in six 
thousand miles’ travel. " f 

The desert would be absolutely impassable without the camei. 
He lives on almost nothing, the scanty herbage of the desert being 
his favourite food ; and he can travel fiv6 days without drinking 
during the fiercest heat of summer, and much longer at othejr seasons. 
For this reason wells are very rarely more than five days apart. 

The camel and the dromedary differ only in breed, just as the dray horse 
differs from the racer. The burden camel, called gamal by the Arabs, never 
changes his regular walk of two and a half miles an hour under a load, which 
should never exceed three hundred pounds for a Ipng journey, for his strength 
must be estimated by what he can carry when exhausted by hardship and 
privation. The dromedary, or riding camel, called hageen^ is much swifter. 
With no other load than his rider, a bag of bread or dates, and a skin of 
water, he can travel a hundred miles in one day on «m emergency. The 
walk of the dromedary (as of the camel) is the most cruciating, back- 
breaking, skin-abrading mode of locomotion conceivable ; but when pressed 
into a pace of five or six miles an hour, which is his natural gait, a good 
high-bred dromedary is as comfortable a mount as can be desired ; and I can 
aver, from personal experience, that a fairly good horseman will find him- 
self perfectly at home on camel’s-back after two days’ practice. One of the most 
interesting and picturesque sights of the desert is a caravan of several hundred 
camels just from Central Africa. The sheiks and chief merchants wear turbans 
and flowing robes of various colors ; the camel-drivers and common people are 
bare-headed, and with only a few yards of coarse, white cotton around the loins, 
but all armed with swords or lances. The aninyils are loaded with great bags 
and bales of ostiich feathers,' gum arabic, hides, and senna, the chief produc- 
tions of the Soudan ; while not a few carry four or six elephants* tusks wrapped 
in raw hides, and looking like gigantic scythe-blades. On foot is a motley crowd 
of almost naked savages from all the tribes of the Upper Nile, from the lanky 
Dinka, nearly seven feet in height, to the fat and squatty Bongo, about two feet ' 
shorter, and presenting every type of feature and every variety of color from a 
dark olive to the brightest copper and the deepest black. 

The natives divide their deserts into two classes : The first is 
called el jebel^ the mountain, or el harriyeh, the wilderness. This is 
the kind of desert into which John the Baptist retired, and is diver- 
sified by mountains always absolutely bare of all vegetation. But 
the valleys or ('pronounced waddies) are often fairly supplied 

with vegetation. 
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After every shower of the brief rainy season, the dry beds in the wadies are 
converted for a few hours into furious torrents. The water disaf>pears, quickly 
absorbed by the thirsty soil ; but where an impenetrable stratum lies parallel and 
close to the surface, the water is kept from sinking too deep, and in such spots will 
be found trees and herbage, the latter springing up with magic rapidity after the 
first showers. Many kinds of grasses afford camels, sheep, and goats abundant 
pasture for a portion of the year. Wild flowers are seen in great variety : on 
the slopes of the Arabian chain, acres upon acres hi heliotrope ; on the plains, 
a bush called mesk, res Jmbling the Scotch broom,' and bearing small five-pointed 
yellow stars of sweetest fragrance. In Sennaar and Kordofan are hundreds of 
Square miles covered with the plant which takes its bame from the former pro- 
vince and supplies the world with senna. After the first rain the trees which 
drop their leaves during the intense heat of summer are swiftly clad in living 
green. Numerous species are^ound: the heglik (Balanites ^gypHaca\ and 
several kinds of acacia, among which • are the seyal, of considerable size ; the 
sount, usea for saddles and various utensils, and its bark for tanning ; the small 
Acacia mimosa^ with its huge thorns, the favorite food of camels; and in Sen- 
naar and Kordofan the hashab [Acacia ^ummifera\ which produce the gum 
arabic of the world. * 

From November to February the climate is perfection. The 
air is perfectly dry, and, though occasionally the thermometer rises 
during the day to 90®, the mornings and nights are pleasantly 
cool. Game is plentiful, and travelling at this season perfectly 
charming. 

Everybody is in fine spirits, for water and pasture are plentiful ; laughter and 
endless chaff are heard from one end of the column to the other. A caravan of 
five hundred camels covers more ground than a large cavalry regiment, marching 
with a front of about one hundred yards where the wadies are broad, and reduc- 
ing to single file when crossing narrow defiles between gates of granite and 
basaltic cliffs. When evening comes, camp is pitched in some pleasant wady, 
and quickly dozens of fires illuminate the valley. The large Soudan sheep, which 
follow the caravan, grazing as they go, supply a delicious roast added to the 
game killed durjpg the day’s march, and the canned soups, meats, and vegetables 
we used to carry in abundance. After dinner comes the unequalled coffee, straight 
from Mocha, then pipes and pheasant chat, while all around we hear the laughter 
and gabble of the good-natured soldiers and BedouiiTs mingled with wild 
and barbaric songs, accompanied by the viol, called kemengeh. Occasion- 
ally, of a moonlight night, the Bedouins perform their national war-dance, 
with sword, lance, and shield, in mock attack and defence, and even their 
great sheikh, the princely Mahommed Khalifa, condescends to take part j 
while the beating of the darabukas wakes the echoes of the wady and the answer- 
ing yells of the astonished jackals and hyaenas. 

The utterly barren kind of desert is called the atmoor^ consist- 
ing mainly of hard gravel plains diversified by zones of deep sand, 
rocky ridges, and rugged defiles. 

It is absolutely destitute of all vegetation, and consequently of animal life. 
Only the ostrich and hyjena cross it swiftly by night, and the vulture hovers 
over the caravans by day. Not a tree, not a bush, not a blade of grass 
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relieves the glare of the sunlight upon the yellow sand. No one can resist 
the solemn impression of deep silence and infinite space produced by the 
desert. When night has come, and the soldiers and Bedouins are asleep in 
their bivouacs, walk away under the unequalled African moon beyond the first 
ridge of sand or rocks. Around you stretches a boundless sea-like horizon. 
The sand gleams almost as white as snow. Not a sound falls upon the ear, 
not the murmur of a breeze, not the rustle of leaf or grass, not the hum of the 
smallest insect. Silence — onl^' silence — as profound as death, unless it is broken 
by the howl of a prowling hyaena or the distant roar of thi king pf beasts. 

Within the limits of Egypt and the Soudan these desolate atmoors extend 
over three-quarters of a n^illion of square miles, never trodden by the foot of 
man. Only a few caravan trails cross them in their narrowest parts, with scanty 
wells at long inter\sals ; and the necessities of trade can. alone account for their 
being -penetrated at all. They are like oceans, vf«^re caravans pass each other 
in haste, like vessels at sea. The marches are perfectly terrible, and yet it is 
worse to halt during the day than to keep in motion, for the hjat makes 
sleep or rest impossible, even under canvas. With the burning sand under your 
feet and the vertical sun over your head, you are as between the lids of an 
oven. *^In summer the thermometer rises to 150 and 160 degrees. The air 
that blows feels as if it had just passed through a furnace or a brickkiln. 
Over the plains it quiver^ visibly in the sun, as if rising from a red-hot stove, 
while the mirage mocks your senses with the most life-like image of lakes, 
ponds, and rippling waters. No more laughter or ^merriment along the column 
now. Soldiers and camp-followers protect themselves as best they can with 
turbans and blankets, bringing over all the hoods of their cloth capotes^ leaving 
only a narrow aperture just enough to see ; while, strange to say, the Bedouins 
stride along on foot, bareheaded and almost naked, without appearing to suffer 
any great discomfort. Were not the nights comparatively cool (80" in summer), 
neither men nor animals could endure the terrible ordeal. 

3. The Bedotiins . — The “ wilderness” is the wandering ground 
of nomads called Bedouins, who number about half a million, 
and claim to be of Arab descent. 

The principal tribes between the Nile and the Red Sea are the Ababdehs, 
Bishareens, and Hadendawas ; west of the Nile arc the Hassaneeyehs, the 
Kababeesli, and the Beggdras. All these, divided into numerous sub-tribes, 
have almost identical custops, and differ chiedy'in their dialects and the mrde 
of wearing their tiair. They constitute the great bulk of the Mahdi’s forces, and 
are the most formidable adversaries the British have to encounter, as the latter 
learned from their experience at Tama’i, where a British square of two thousand 
men was broken, driven back half a mile, and its artillery captured by these 
naked sons of the desert, armed with only swords and spears. This alone would 
suffice to attract the attention of the world, even if their customs and modes of 
life did not invest them with peculiar interest. Their wealth consists in flocks 
and camels. They are carriers, guides, and camel-drivers, but no amount of 
money can induce them to work the ground, and they look with infinite contempt 
upon the fellaheen and the inhabitants of towns, whom they scornfully term 
‘‘dwellers among bricks.” On my first expedition, a large sum in Austrian silver 
dollars (the money they prefer) was given me by the Government to hire my camel- 
drivers to dig out the Roman reservoirs on the ancient military road between 
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Keneh on the Nile and Berenice on the Red Sea. In reply to tny offers of extra 
pay, the sheikhs assured me that not one of their men would degrade himself by 
such labor for any price, even a guinea per day. They are governed in an 
absolutely patriarchal way by their great sheikhs, and their condition is very much 
like that of their ancestors in the days of Abraham and Lot and Ishmael. They 
have no individual possession in the land, but the territorial limits of each tribe 
are well defined, and the encroachments of one tribe upon the range and wells 
of another are the most frequent cause of their feufls. 

The great* Bedduin tribes gave the Egyptian Government much 
trouble . to subdue them. Mohammed Ali's iron hand forced them 
to submit when he conquered Kordofan in 1820. But they are 
left to the rule of^their Sheikhs, and the taxes we^e collected more 
or less regularly. They af^a fine-looking race, with aquiline noses, 
thin lips, and splendid teeth, and their hair long and frizzled. The 
girls, who* wear no veils and dress in a few yards of cotton round 
the waist, are often beautiful, but they lose their beauty early and 
become hideous hags. « 

The Bedouin is the most abstemious of men. His food is a little doura 
obtained from the settlements in exchange for the surplus of his flocks and the 
skins and charcoal that he prepares for sale. His camels yield him an abundance 
of excellent milk, and he could live on that alone and its various preparations. 
He needs but little meat, whi^h is supplied by his sheep and goats, with an 
occasional camel for some great feast. Those who live in more favored regions 
breed horses and cattle also. The desert grasses supply him with mats for his 
tents, and the trees with pack-saddlcs, ropes and tan-bark. His water and milk 
are carried in goat-skins ; his drinking-vessels are gourds and grass-woven bowls 
which hold water perfectly. Civilized enough to appreciate the value of nfoney 
and a few articles of European manufacture, he wants little else than long, 
straight, and bro.ad double-edged sword-blades of German or Spanish make, to 
which he adapts handles and scabbards of his own contrivance. A few possess 
flint-lock muskets and double-barrel guns. All carry lances made in the country, 
whose iron or copper heads are generally barbed with such cruel ingenuity that 
it is impossible t% extract them from a wound without the most horrible laceration. 
Fastened .above the left elbow is a curved pruning-knife used to cut twigs of the 
mJTnosa for camels. On the righ^ upper arm are one or tw smgll morocco cases 
containing texts of the Koran as amulets against the “ evil eye*' and other dangers. 
Most of them carry round or oval shields of hippopotamus or giraffe hide, 
and it is a point of honor with them to go always armed. 

They are all Muhammadans, but their mode of life prevents 
them giving much attention to minor religious observances. They 
always go bare-headed even in the fiercest heat of summer, and 
some tribes even shave their heads. They have a strong feeling of 
personal dignity, and are quick to resent insults. 

Duels of a peculiar kind are not uncommon, always supervised by the elders 
of the tribe, who never permit them to come to a fatal termination. Sometimes 
the two adversaries, separated by two parallel ropes about a yard apart, are 
armed with courbashes (a fearful whip, made of hippopotamus hide, which brings 
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the blood with every cut), and they are encouraged to slash each other until 
their wrath is cooled. In more serious cases the combatants are seated flat on 
the ground, face to face, and as close as they can get. One single knife is given 
to the one who wins the first cut, after which he passes it to his adversary, who 
strikes the second blow, and so on alternately. They are forbidden to strike at 
a vital part, and while they are slashing each other’s arms, legs, thighs, and 
shoulders, — not without a sort of chivalrous courtesy — the judges of the combat 
watch each stroke that is giverf, and when in their opinion enough blood has been 
shed, they rise and separate the adversaries, who proclhim themselves satisfied* 
and return quietly to their tents to have their wbunds dressed. 

Mohammed Hussdfn Khalifa, the great chief of the Ababdehs 
and Bisharcens, is the patriarchal yet almost absolute ruler over 
70,000 people, hnd a sketch of this ^(^remosf Bedouin chief will 
illustrate the character of those tribes. 

His ancestors were princes for generations, perhaps before the,da3rs of the 
Prophet. He is now about sixty years of age, nearly six feet high, and of dig- 
nified presence. His color is dark chocolate. He has excellent features, large 
black ^yes, curved aquiline nose, thin lips, and a fine beard. He is extremely 
wealthy in silver and gold, jewels and precious arms, camels, horses, and slaves. 
The Khedive requires him to reside on the banks of the Nile, where he possesses 
a princely estate of rich alluvial lands, at El Hoar, near Berber. He is held 
responsible for the security of trade and travel through the eastern deserts, and 
receives a large royalty upon the moneys paid his people as guides, carriers, and 
camel -drivers, for it is one of the privileges claimed by them that no one — not 
even government expeditions — shall pass through their country without hiring 
them and their camels. He escorted me for seven months in my explorations of 
his deserts, having with him ten or twelve dromedaries of his own, and as many 
burden camels, a large retinue, and five or six large tents furnished for his ac- 
commodation. Whenever we came across encampments of his people, they 
hastened to do him homage as their prince, kissing his hand and the hem of 
his garment and submitting their suits for his decision ; while he, seated under 
a tree or at his tent door, administered justice precisely as the kings of Israel 
are described as doing ; and no king or emperor could have a more noble and 
commanding manner. His father was the Sheikh Kralif., Whfen the Memlooks 
were exterminated by Mohammed AH, in 1811, those that escaped the massacre 
fled to these deserts', and dCralif gave them Vefuge and hospitality ; and when 
the dreaded Ibrahim Pasha followed in pursuit, Kralif alone was bold enough 
to avow what he had done and to vindicate his course. Soon afterward he was 
murdered by a Turkish Governor, and was succeeded by his brother Bardca. 
The latter waited for an opportunity, and retaliated by assassinating the 
Turk, and some years later he was murdered by the latter’s relatives. Mohammed 
Khalifa succeeded his uncle, and took up the avenging of blood, and the vendetta 
did not cease until one or two of the Turks had been killed, and the rest fled 
the country. 

He has remained faithful in his allegiance to the Khedive, and he is the 
present Mudeer of Dongola, so often mentioned in the despatches. He has bjen 
ihade a pasha and decorated with the order of the Osmanieh, and is spoken of 
as ffie future Governor-General of the Soudan. His alliance is worth as miich 
as an army to the British. 
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When the writer was in the Soudan tfie Mahdi was in obscurity’, 
transforming himself into a prophet by meditation and 
and pretended visions. 

What is most striking about him is his pertiuacity and his p6wer of holding hfs 
followers in spite of defeat. It is nearly four years since he first raised the standard 
of revolt, and during that time he h is suffered nine or ten serious defeats with barely 
an equ il number of successes. After every defeat^e has returned to the attack 
stronger than before. .Three times he was repulsed with heavy losses while 
besieging £1 Obe^d, but he finally captured it. Hicks Pasha inflicted a terrible 
defeat upon him, but he subsequently destroyed Hicks Pasha and his entire army. 
II would be a dangerous mistake to suppose that his power is broken. His 
action during the suiymer is explained by the fact that his followers, many of 
whom live in Kordofan, had to^ home to plant and secure the scanty ciop of 
dokq (an inferior kind of doura, which is the only grain that matures during 
the brief r^yny season from June 15th to September 15th), on which their families 
depend for the next year. Like all commanders of barbarians, who have no 
regular commissariat, he may have only a couple of thousand men with him 
to-day and fifty thousand next month. It is certain that he had fully that Bumber 
or more when he exterminated Hicks Pasha. If all the Bedouin tribes and the 
people from Kordofan to Dongola were to unite under his fiag, he could mustdr 
more than a hundred thousand men. But this is not to be expected, and thb 
British, profiting by the division existing among the tribes, may secure some more 
or less valuable allies whose fidelity will depend entirely upon success. But in 
any case the Mahdi is not a foe to be despised. 

El Obeid is the present centre of his power, a city about 4OO 
•miles from the Nile, 200 of which are through desolate atmoors. 
It is a place of about 20,000 inhabitants almost hidden in thiokets 
of heglicks and mimosas, with but a few substantial houses, belong- 
ing to Greek and Egyptian merchants. It possesses a telegraph 
connecting it with Khartoum and Cairo. 

One sight I beheld there, the most peculiar and ghastly that ever shocked 
my senses. It was the burying-ground, situated almost within the town, and 
some six or eigtit acres in extent. The gravelly soil was literally covered with 
shreds of the white and blue cotton robes in which the dead are wrapped Ibr 
bumal. The graves, never mori than two feet deep, are lightly covered with 
stones and thorns. Every night the hyssnas come in and dig up the bodies that 
have been buried during the day, leaving exposed to view the remnants of their 
feast. No imagination can realize the horror of this Golgotha. It follows of 
course that the mortality is fearful. During the sickly season (that of the rains) 
the deaths averaged ten a day in a gari ison of two thousand men, and the pro- 
portion was nearly as great among the popuLation. 

It is apparently the purpose of the British Government to abandon 
Soudan. But if the expedition to bring out Gordon and the garrisons me^ with 
brilliant success, England may determine to occupy Khartoum pennaneptly, at 
has been so ably and forcibly urged by Sir Samuel Baker. Otherwise m(l ttutf 
country will relapse into barbarism ; its vast trade will be lost to the world ; end 
to the comparatively strong and civilized government which enforced good Ofdtr 
under Ismail Pasha, will succeed anarchy and the redoubled horrors qf uhre^ 
strained slave-hunting and slave- trading. 
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Rainbow Gold, fy David Christie Murray 
Very Old Master ... ... ... , 

Recollections of Buddhist Monasteries 
The Two Carnegies. Illustrated 
At Scutari 
Leeches ... 

• 

Recollections of Buddhist Monasteries.- The religion 
of Buddha is profesq,ed by some five hundred millions of people, 
not including theoAjphists. Within three centuries of Buddha’s 
death we find that in Hindustan alone sixty-four thousand priests were 
supported by the Imperial alms of the Empferor Asoka, who convened 
a council of one thousand of the yellow-robed fraternity to revise 
the Buddhist scriptures, and to take measures for sending mis- 
sionaries into all the world to make known the saving doctrines 
of *Buddhism, The intense religious meditation to which Buddha 
attached such great merit accounts for the dreamy monasticism 
embraced by so very large a proportion of his followers in China, 
Japan and Thibet ; in the latter country it is calculated that about 
one-third of the whole population of Thibet is attached to the 
monasteries, either ecclesiastically or as lay brethren.. The solitary 
lights of Buddhist shrines, twinkling on the far away mountain 
slopes, must l^e familiar .to many of oun headers who have strolled 
along Darjeeling roads during the short gloaming of the Himalayas. 
The present article consists of a lively description of the personal 
experiences of the writer, a lady, during a series of visits paid by 
her to some of the monasteries of China. 

All the monasteries visited are constructed on the same general 
principle : 

The outer gateway is invariably guarded by two huge and monstrously ugly 
figures, while four others, equally hideous, and representing the incarnation of 
the genius of North, South, East and West, occupy a eecond building, which is 
the hall of the gods. These are supposed to be the ministers of Buddha’s will 
and pleasure. 1 cannot say he has displayed much taste in the selection I 
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Then we come to the great temple, which is a detached building m the 
middle of a great court, around which are cloisters, apartments for the , abbot 
and for the monks, dormitories, a library, reception rooms for guests, halls 
consecrated to many Hindoo gods, all of whom are supposed to do homage to 
Buddha ; the great refectory, and the kitchen, where, of course, vegetables only 
are supposed to find admission — neither fish, fle%h, nor fowl, not even milk, 
butter, or eggs, being tolerated by the sumptuary laws of the Founder. (As 
regards fresh milk and butter, no Chinaman considers these fit for human food.) 

These various departments are each under the gpecial care of some divine 
guardian, to whom is dedicated a more or less ornamental shrine. Those of two 
gods, respectively named Weito and Kwan-tai, lie to right and left of the main 
quadrangle, these gods being considered the special guardians of monasteries, 
Kwan-tai being the god of wai7 must, I suppose, be reckoned as the “ Defender 
of the Faith.” 

In the dormitories, a watchful god protects the sleepers, while in the monastic 
kitchen (as in that of every well-regulated family in China) the kitchen-god 
receives devout daily worship. The shrine of the Goddess of Mercy is invariably 
conspicuous — in many monasteries she has a separate temple. Some wealthy 
monasteries are adorned v/ith statues of the five hundred most saintly of 
Buddha’s original disciples. In any case there are invariably a very large 
number of idols of all sizes, from the tiniest to the most colossal, some of wood 
and some of copper, some of porcelain, some of stone, and some of clay ; some 
gaudily painted, some lacquered, and many gilt. 

But the great centre of all worship is, of course, the huge image of Buddha, 
who sits enthroned on a gigantic lotus blossom. In some temples he sits solitary, 
in others he is represented by three images, all exactly alike, representing the 
Past, the Present, and the Future, while another variety, more common Tn 
pictures than in images, shows him seated between two figures, equally Cyclopean, 
apparently of beautiful women, but really representing two beloved Indian 
disciples, named Kashiapa and Ananda. These great central images are 
frequently beautiful, and convey a feeling of intense calm and repose, strangely 
in contrast with all the bewildering variety of extraneous gods whose noisy 
worship is so diametrically opposed to the whole teaching of the Founder. 

Of course every monastery of any note prides itself on the 
possesion of some relic of Buddha, which is preser^fed in a bell- 
shaped dagobay frequently made of white marble, recalling on a very 
small scale the Cyclopean shrines of the ancient cities in Ceylon. 

These, in China, are generally kept within a special hall, but sometimes in 
pagodas, whose seven or nine stories are apparently designed to suggest multi- 
plied canopies of honour, overshadowing the precious treasure below. The 
pagodas are not, however, necessarily relic shrines. In some cases they have 
been erected as tombs over the ashes of very saintly priests, and in modem days 
arc sometimes built solely for purposes of geomancy, to improve the ** Fung-Shui 
of the neighbourhood, while others are simply built to the honour of Buddha, 
that the tinkling of the win^bells, which are suspended round each gallery, may 
contribute to the universal songs of all nature in his praise. 

In some monasteries — notably in that of Honam, a suburb of Canton — thercr^ 
are shrines in honour of the founder of that particular institution, as also of the 
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most noted abbots who have therein ruled. As this office is only held for three 
years, an abbot must be a man of rare sanctity or ability to make much mark in 
so limited a period. Re-election for a second term is, however, not unfrequent, 
but it does not follow that the most saintly abbots are the most popular. The 
election lies entirely in the hands of the superior priests. 

Some monasteries have a private printing-press, where are printed devotional 
books of the Buddhist offices, and broadsheets in honour of the Goddess of 
Mercy, or other deities. I have several such, which werp given to me in various 
inonasteries. The method of printing is that which has be^n in use for many 
centuries : it has the advantage of extreme simplicity. The matter to be printed 
is cut on a block in high relief, Indian ink is then applied to the block, upon 
which a sheet of <paper is pressed, and that is all. ^Where the demand is 
moderate and no one is in a hurry, this seems to 'answer very well. 

In this general summary of the chief features of almost all monasteries in 
China, I must not omit the provision made for the meritorious saving of life, not 
of human beings, but of all manner of animals— birds, fishes, and reptiles. (I 
am not sure that I am right concerning the latter, the creatures in my mind being 
the multitudinous tortoises in the sacred tank at the Flowery Forest Monastery 
in Canton, but ever since “ Punch’s” railway porter characterised the tortoise as 
*‘a hinsect,” I own to soifie mental confusion on that subject !) However, carp and 
sparrows, pigeons and fowls, geese and ducks, sheep, goats, and pigs, which have 
been presented as votive offerings, are here tenderly cared for, and eventually 
buried with honour. In some cases even holses, mules, and cattle are here 
dedicated to a life of idleness by very devout suppliants. 

“ The Ocean Banner” monastery at Honam is a very fine 
example of a Chinese monastery, and its temple is very imposing, 
tfiough all these temples are of the same type, that of the one- 
storeyed bungalow with its verandah and heavy roof. Some of the 
larger ones, however, have a certain solemnity and a wealth of rich 
colour. In this Honam temple the interest centres in three colossal 
gilt figures which represent the three Buddhas, on either side of 
whom are ranged a number of smaller gilt statues. All the minor 
adjuncts of lanterns, draperies, and temple furnishings are handsome 
and harmonious. a c ^ 

• 

I was present at the afternoon service, which, though less fully attended than 
that of early morning, was unquestionably a very impressive scene. About sixty 
monks and priests were present, instead of above a hundred ; of these, some 
were robed in yellow, and others wore grey skirts and yellow hoods. The abbot 
wore a purple robe, with a mantle of crimson silk, purposely made of patched 
pieces to suggest the vow of poverty. He and some of the priests carried 
rosaries of polished black beads. Some of the chaunting was rather fine, but 
the orchestral accompaniment was decidedly unsolemnising ; shrill pipes, flutes, 
and wooden drums combining to produce a hideous noise. The ritual seemed 
to call for many genuflexions and prostrations, and ix^ch rapid recitation by all 
present. Then all the brethren made a processional turn round the temple, sun* 
wise ; this they did several times. 

The service was lengthy and we could not stay till the close, having but a 
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limited time to $pare, and t was anxious to see tfie cremation ground, where those 
'who embrace the religious life are cremated, following the example of their leader. 
The crematory is a low. tower of brick ; within are four raised stones on .which 
to rest the bamboo chair, wherein (with the monastic cowl drawn over his head, 
and hands placed palm to palm before his breast, as if in prayer) sits the dead 
monk, who, within twelve hours of his death, must be carried hither by lay 
brothers. He is followed to the funeral pyre by all the brethren, walking two- 
and-two, clothed in sackcloth, and having a white cloth bound round the head 
in token of woe, * They have previously held solemn service in the temple for the 
repose of the dead, and, as the procession slowly advances, they chaunt funerat 
hymns. Through the narrow doorway of the crematory the chair is carried 
fagots are placed beneajth and all around it, and the chief priest kindles the dame^ 
all the mourners falling prostrate with their faces to the ground while commeiljding 
the mortal body to the ethereal Yire. While the body is being cremated small 
pieces of fragrant sandal-wood are, from time to time, thrown into the dames. 

When the fire has done its work and only a few charred bones and ashes remain, 
these are collected in a stone jar and placed beside similar jars in a sepulchral 
store-house, where they remain till a certain day of the year (the ninth daycf the 
ninth month), when each jar is emptied into a bag of red cloth. These are care- 
fully sewn up and are then thrown through a small sott of window into a great 
solid granite mausoleum. There are two of these build in*gs in the temple grounds, 
but one of them may no longer be used, not for lack of room, but because it 
already contains about 4,950 s&cks of ashes, and Buddhist law forbids the storing 
of a larger number in one place. 

The ossuary now in use is divided into two compartments, one of which is 
assigned to the ashes of Buddhist nuns. 

The dress of Buddhist nuns is precisely the same as that of jthe 
holy brethren, namely, a long grey or yellow robe, white stockings, 
and thick shoes, and the head is bare and closely shaven ; it is, in 
fact, difficult to distinguish nuns from monks, except by the dimi- 
nutive size of the former. At ten years of age the little novices 
have their crowns partially shaven, and the process is completed at 
sixteen, when * the full blown sister takes the vows of perpetual 
virginity, of vegetarian diet and of strict obedience to the precepts 
of feuddha. * * • 

These vows are made in presence of Koon-Yam, the Goddess of Mercy, who 
herself was a canonized Buddhist nun ; and thenceforth the sole duty of these 
poor little nuns seems to lie in going from house to house, wherever their services 
are required on behalf of deceased women, for whose benefit they chaunt prayers 
to Koon-Yam the livelong day. When this exciting work is not required they are 
said to spend their dull lives in a state of utter vacuity, being literally without 
occupation, save that some of the younger sisters employ their leisure upon silk 
embroidery* 1 have seen Buddhist nuns making a pilgrimage to many shrines, 
never apparently pausing/or one moment in the ceaseless reiteration of the 
four-syllabled charm, “ 0 -mi-to-Ful 0 -mi-to-Fu!” You would probably have 
taken such for gibbering idiots, but they were only devout little nuns accumulating* 
stbres of celestial merit by ascribing praise to Fo, alias Buddha. 
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Buddhism has no monopoly of the monastic system. Taouist monasteries 
and Taouist nunneries also abound. The latter have a decided advantage over . 
the Buddhist nunneries in that shaving the head is not enjoined ; on the contrary 
the Taouist sisters wear their long black hair fastened on the top of the head 
with a peculiar tortoise-shell comb, of a pattern specially designed for the use of 
Taouist priests. They also enjoy the privilege, so dear to all girls of good family, 
of showing that they have h^d their feet crippled in childhood, whereas the 
Buddhist nuns, with their great masculine black shoes, might as well have low 
caste full-sized feet. In point of fact, though maidens of ‘every degree do join the 
sisterhoods, the majority are recruited from the lower orders. 

A very favourite expedition from Foochow is to a famous 
Buddhist monastery which nestles in a sheltered spot half way up 
the Kushan or Drum mountain, which rises just above the arsenal. 
The mountain is 3,900 feet high, and the monastery is about 2,000 
feet above the river ; a pleasant cool refuge in hot weather, and one 
to which the courteous monks frequently welcome foreigners desirous 
of a few days’ change of air. The Kushan monastery consists of a 
large but not very picturesque group of venerable grey buildings, 
eight hundred years old. 

It is the headquarters of about three hundred monks, of whom about one 
hundred and hfty are generally on the spot with their abbot* The others are 
sent on ecclesiastical or begging work all over the country, to perform noisy 
and costly religious services in every house where a death has occurred, or 
where the mysterious illness of any inmate leads to the conclusion that the 
sufferer is “ possessed of devils,” who must be duly exorcised. 

Passing through the great entrance hall, where there are five large gilt 
images, we entered the principal temple, which is very fine indeed — one of those 
very exceptional instances in which a temple for the worship of idols impresses 
one with a feeling of real solemnity. Thence we entered a court wherein all pigs, 
fowls, and other live-stock presented as " offerings” are allowed to live in peace and 
die of old age. It is an act of merit thus to secure them from all danger of 
being put to death, and a handsome sum is of course paid for their permanent 
maintenance. The monks are supposed to be such very strict' vegetarians that 
should the hens chance to lay eggs, they (the eggs) forthwith receive decent burial I 
We were allowe4 a peep into the dormitories, wHich have small compartm/snts 
curtained off on each side, the slumbers of the inmates being consecrated by an 
altar at one end of each room. The privacy thus secured is of course designed 
to encourage meditation and prayer, and so it doubtless does in many cases, for 
amongst the brethren there must be some of all sorts, as we readily inferred from 
the very varied types of countenance — some so calm and reflective, and many 
debased and sensual, fully justifying the contempt in which the majority of these 
holy brethren are held by the secular community. 

While some of the monks subject themselves to a variety 
of agonizing penances, fastings, flagellations, and searings with a 
sharp-pointed red-hot iron, it is well known that a very large pro- 
portion of these men assume the yellow robe late in life to secure 
an easy-going idle sort of livelihood, or an asylum from legal punish- 
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ment for divers crimes. The law, however, does not recognise any 
right of sanctuary for murderers. 

Of course the vows of these unworthy brothers are continually broken, and 
not only are prohibited meats freely brought in for private consumption, but 
further, the cubicles designed for silent meditation too often witness the intoxica- 
tion of the opium-pipe — an indulgence which evefy Chinaman, without exception, 
acknowledges to be an ynmitigated sin, though so few who have once yielded 
to it have the qourage to endure the physical and mental misery which invariably 
attends giving it up. * 

But so many priests of all ranks are the slaves of this most insidious of 
vices, that there appears to be a mutual agreement to ignore its practice in the 
monasteries, though certain other offences, when proven, are visited with severe 
corporal punishment administered by a sturdy lay brother, and the priest who 
has been thus degraded is condemned to beg his daily rice, and to wander from 
one monastery to another, receiving from each the coarsest of fare and the mean- 
est of lodging. 

The picture of the. refectory at meal times is not unlike tHat of 
a College Hall.’* 

We entered the refectory just as the brethren assembled in answer to the 
beating of a large wooden drum, shaped like a nondescript animal. All had 
assumed their cowls as the monastic form of dressing for dinner. Tables are 
arranged all round the hall, and all the monks sit with their backs to the wall, 
so that all may face the abbot. The laying of the table is not elaborate — ^tvvo 
empty bowls and a pair of chop-sticks are placed for each person. 

When all had taken their places, at a given signal they all rose, placing the 
palms of the hands together in a devotional attitude, while one of the nunU>er 
beat a small prayer-drum, and the abbot recited a long prayer, after which 
one of the monks went outside and placed a small heap of cooked rice 
on a red pillar, as an offering to all the minor gods who might have been 
Inadvertently overlooked in the general worship. Having done this, he snapped 
his fingers thrice, and the small gods came in the form of birds and accepted 
the offering. Then followed a long grace, during which an attendant went 
round filling each man’s bowls with rice and green vegetables, which all proceeded 
to devour hungrily, in total silence. 

Leaving the brethren to the enjoyment of this* frugal* fardj we found a 
pleasant spot outside of the- monastic courts where we might indulge in a non- 
vegetarian luncheon without risk of shocking the stricter brethren. The sacred 
fish lunched at the same hour — large carp which, like the fowls and the pigs, ha\e 
been rescued from death as a means of acquiring merit, and now live happily 
in the temple tank, and are fed at stated hours. Another form in which the 
same class of merit is acquired is by the purchase and release of pigeons or 
small caged birds, which are captured for this express purpose by special bird- 
catchers, who herein find a fairly lucrative profession. 

The monastery’s great relic is one of Buddha’s holy teeth, which 
is kept in a dull crystal casket in a locked shrine, an elephant^s 
tooth being laid before it as an appropriate votive offering. But far 
more interesting than this bit of “ property” is the afternoon service 
in the great temple in the presence of the Three Pure Ones, tr., three 
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gigantic gilded images of Buddha, which, though symbolizing the 
perfect Buddha of the Past, the Present, and the' Future, are all 
exactly alike. 

Large gilt statues of the disciples of Buddha are ranged on each side of the 
temple. Three very handsome altars of black lacquer, with gold and crimson 
decorations, red candles, and* altar vessels of pewter, are dedicated to three 
different groups of idols, and one large central altar stands in advance of these 
three. The usual handsome banners and coloured lamps light up the sombre 
shadows of the roof. The gr^eat service of the day is held at 4 A.M. every morning, 
when all the inmates of the monastery must be present. Many are absent 
from the afternoon , service, having work to attend to. Nevertheless there was 
a large muster, so we had a good opportunity of* noting the variations in the 
dress of divers ranks. Of course all are shaven, and the majority wear the 
orthodox yellow robe, but some indulge in a yellow hood, some have a lilac 
mantle, and some wear a grey robe. Even the best-dressed priests all have their 
robes made of many pieces neatly patched together, to keep up the semblance of 
the tattered raiment of poverty. 

The ritual was very elaborate, accompanied by many protestations and 
genuflexions, and at one point in the service the whole congregation (who had 
been standing sideways to right and left) veered round to the altar, recited 
some formula, and made a low bow. 

Following the course of the river Min at about eighty to one 
hundred miles above Foochow, the traveller comes to a region of 
most beautiful scenery where the mountains tower to a height of 
from six to eight thousand feet, and the river winds amid majestic 
crags, all broken up into fantastic forms, gigantic towers, Cyclopean 
columns, and majestic ramparts. Thisis the celebrated Bohea tea 
country; tlie cultivators are Buddhist monks, whose very numerous 
monasteries nestle among the huge rocks, or are perched on the 
summits of perpendicular precipices, which, seen from the river, 
appear to be wholly inaccessible. 

The tea fields where these agricultural brethren toil so diligently arc most 
irregular patches of ground of every size and sjiape, scattered here, there, and 
everywhere among these rocky mountains ; but, like all Chinese gardening? the 
tea cultivation is exquisitely neat, and the multitude of carefully clipped little 
biishcs have a curiously formal appearance, in contrast with the reckless 
manner in which Nature has tossed about the fragments of her shattered 
mountains. 

From these strange fields the carefully gathered leaves are carried in large 
basket-work trays of split bamboo to the monasteries, there to be spread on mats 
and left in the sun till they are partially dry, after which they are placed in very 
large fiat circular trays, and barefooted brethren proceed to use their feet as 
rollers, and twirl the leaves round and round till each has acquired an individual 
curl. (This does not sound very nice, does it ?) Then the whole process is 
repeated a second lime ; the leaves have another turn in the sun, another foot- 
curling, and a more elaborate hand-rubbing. Then once more they are exposed 
to the sun, till they arc so thoroughly dried that no trace of green remains. They 
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are then packed in bags, each weighing about sixty lbs., and 

monasteries on the shoulders of tea-coolies, each we cowigned 

from the ends of a bamboo which rests on his shoulder. I bus t y ^ 

to the foreien tea-merchants, to be fired under their own supervision m the g e ^ 

tea-hongs, where the hitherto unadulterated leaf receives that coating of in ig 

and gypsum which imparts the bloom so highly prised in the 

to which it is shipped in boxes labelled « pure uritoloured te^ greatly ^ 

a. .taguUr ua. »Ucl. is Sa 4 t» nas.ssiot. .» p«a|C 4 itun . 

remark that the Chinese merchants have themselves token the hint, and prepare 
specially coloured tea for foreigners. . 

Three hundred miles north of this lies the province of Che-Kiangr, 
of which Ningpo, "The City of the Peaceful Wave," is the principal 
town Here resided the late Bishop Russell, who possessed the con- 
adenie and respect of the people in so remarkable a manner that 
it was a privilege and a pleasure to walk with him through the 
streets, and his name was a passport to any of the monasteries of 
the town and neighbourhood. 

He took me one day to visit a group of great temples and monasteries just 
inside the South Gate. In the first we entered we saw about eighty priests and 
mnnks some with yellow robes, some with grey, but all wearing a yellow manUe 
“t mther resemble! our academic hood). This garment is fastened on the 

shoulder by a large clasp of imitation jade. . . 

In the absence of the old abbot we were received by a very intelligent young 
man with bright, clever eyes, who did the honours of the place most gracefully. 
The Bishop’s long residence in Ningpo, since 1848, had of course him 

rtorouehlv familiar with all the elaborate courtesies and formalities which the 

heiTbreaking language, and was even able therein to indulge the ready wit which 
«me !o readUy to his lips in his mother-tongue. Consequently, whenever he got 

audience. On .the present occasion all the brethren came crowding round to hear 
his talk with the sub-abbot, evidently keenly interested. We remarked what 
^ry young men they all v.«re. and were told that the older men retire to the 
„;o«asteries in the mountains, to end their days in contemplatidh, but the youn^r 
and more active men are kept in the cities, to go about performing all the religi- 
ous services required of them. Presently the slow boom of the 
summoned the brethren to worship in the great temple in presence of the xnree 

Great Buddhas. ^ ^ 

The young principal then took us to his own sitting-room, w ere e 
Chinese visitors were dining. He was hospitably anxious that we should do the 
but our capacities were limited to tea. He then showed us the great r - 
fectory, and the kitchen, in which rice can be cooked for two thousand persons ; 
also the guest room, specially devoted to travelling priests, of whom tjiero were a 
considerable number then resting. The Bishop talked to them all, and found- 
that they came from different Provinces all over the Empire. They each carry 

a certificate which proves them to be true priests or monks, and insures them 
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lodging for a reasonable period in any monastery where they arrive. Doubtless 
this privilege is a good deal abused by the idlers, one of whom told us one day, 
with a chuckle of delight, that since he had become a monk he had no longer 
any occasion to work, for that any “ tail-less” man could always count on food and 
raiment. 

We were next taken into a sort of sitting-room, round which were ranged a 
number of priests sitting with their legs tucked up tailor-wise, in the attitude of 
Buddha, like whom they were doubtless seeking to be absorbed in meditation. I 
fear our entrance must have deprived them of some merit in that respect. Seeing 
that my attention was arrested by a large woodcut, printed at the monastic press, 
showing the Goddess of Mercy with the Young Child in her arms, sitting on clouds 
with the Dragon under her feet, and surrounded by Chines^ celestial beings and 
white water-lilies, one of the priests kindly presi^nted me with a copy of it, and 
a very curious and interesting gift I consider it. 

The next expedition was taken in company with another lady, 
a member of the mission, whose wonderful knowledge of the Chinese 
languafge, both colloquial and classic, was a source of never-ending 
wonder to the people. Travelling by house boat is a comfortable 
but in some parts a cu;nbrous process. 

For a short distance our route lay up the great river ; then it was necessary 
to enter one of the canals, which here intersect th^ country in every direction, 
flowing at a level considerably higher than the river ; and as canal locks were not 
invented in the days of Confucius, they do not exist in the China of to-day, 
consequently boats are raised or lowered, as the case may be, by an enormous 
expenditure of labour, human or bovine. From the river level to that of the 
canal ^he bank is sloped and built up with solid masonry, which is overlaid with 
slippery clay. Strong hawsers made of split and twisted bamboo are passed 
round the stern or prow of the boat, which is then hauled up or lowered by the 
united force of many men turning capstans, or else by the sheer dragging power 
of two teams of buffaloes, and after an immense amount of exertion and noisy 
talk the boat at last glides into its new channel. 

Thus we were raised to our higher level, and glided on for some hours, 
through richly cultivated level country intersected by numerous minor canals, all 
crossed by high-pitched stone bridges. Here and tli«re we passed great triumphal 
arches of solid masonry'enriched with most elaborate carving, erected in honour 
of some deed which has commended itself to the Chinese notion of merit. It 
may be to a benevolent citizen, or to a daughter whom intense filial piety has 
induced to give of her own flesh to make medicine to save a parent’s life ; or to 
a widow or widower who, having been early deprived of his or her mate, has 
through long years of secular life continued faithful to the memory of the departed ; 
or perhaps the great stone arch commemorates the constancy of a maiden whose 
betrothed died ere they were wedded, and who refused to accept another bride- 
groom. The people in this Province seem to delight in doing honour to such rare 
virtue, and so these curious triple erections are scattered all over the country in 
the most promiscuous way, and the most unexpected situations. 

Arrived at the monastery, the two ladies were most hospitably 
welcomed by the brethren. 
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An excellent room was assigned to uS in the guests’ quarters, and we were 
made to feel as much at our ease as if we had come to crave the performance of 
costly services on behalf of the dead, which was the object for which three 
wealthy Chinese families were boarding at the monastery. These told us that they 
were each paying sixty dollars (12/.) a day for priestly services, besides the 
regular charge for their board and lodging, and as one of these families had 
already been there a week, it appeared that the pijests were making a pretty good 
thing of it. I am bound to say that they worked pretty hard for their money, 
for night and day^servichs were going on almost without intermission in one or 
other of the many shrines. ^ 

Having arrived some time before the coolies, who were burdened with our 
food and bedding, we decided to ask for dinner, knowing that where there were 
so many Chinese guests our doing so could not be inconvenient. A bright, 
pleasant-looking young priest a*' once led us to a comfortable guest room, where 
an excellent dinner was speedily brought to us in courses — first a tray of cakes, 
sweets, and pea-nuts ; then a great lacquer-box of steaming hot rice, with bowls 
of three different soups, and nine other dishes, including young bamboo shoots, 
stewed, which were particularly good, rather like asparagus. Of course thg whole 
was entirely vegetable, though some preparations of corn husk and other things 
tasted so very much like meat and preserved fish tlyit we found it difficult to 
persuade ourselves that such was not the case. For beverages we had rice wine 
and tea, and when, having thoroughly enjoyed our meal, we called for the 
reckoning, we were told that ijf six persons had dined the charge would have been 
200 cash, f.^., 20 cents, or about \od, I We devoted the day to exploring the 
immediate neighbourhood and the azalea-covered hills ; and we visited the cave- 
home of a genuine old hermit, whom we had seen at the temple wearing a curious- 
shaped silver band round his head ; he had allowed his hair to grow quite long. 
He offered us rosaries of handsome black glossy berries for sale. We* also 
visited the curious receptacles for the ashes of cremated priests. 

The priests had no objection to the visitors* sketching the 
interior of the temple during service hours, but took an intelligent 
interest in the picture, though they confessed they did not see what 
merit there could be in the performance as the sketcher did not 
reverence the IPoussahs. (/>., the images.^ A number of the native 
visitors gathered round th:> missionary lady, and requested her to tell 
them about “ the doctrine,” meaning Christianity. 

' That was an evening much to be remembered, as we sat in our quiet room 
in the grey old monastery on the azalea-covered hills, looking out to the clear 
moonlight, while ever and anon the stillness was broken by some temple sound 
of chant or bell. At 8 p.m. the loveliness of the night tempted us forth again, 
and attracted by the deep tones of the great temple gong we threaded our 
way through long passages and past the monks’ dormitories till we reached the 
great temple, where an ancestral offering was going on, all manner of food and 
paper-money, clothes, and other gifts for the dead being placed before tablets on 
which were inscribed their names. The great central Buddha was partly veiled 
by a yellow curtain embroidered with blue dragons. Before him, on a raised 
platform, sat six priests and a superior (not the very old abbot), who wore a 
sort of mitre like a crown, with eight or nine points. As a scenic effect I have. 
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never seen anything: more striking than this, as seen by the subdued light 
of quaintly-shaped hanging lamps, mostly of paper, but some of coloured glass 
with silken fringe — a light which scarcely touched the solemn gloom of the sur- 
rounding temple, or the intense shadows of the dark, heavy roof, so that the 
whole light was concentrated on the central group, and especially on the great 
golden images, which, solemn and calm, looked down on their worshippers 
through the filmy clouds of frafgrant incense which floated upwards, to lose 
themselves in the darkness. ^ 

While the priests were chaunting a prolonged litany we passed into another 
chapel, where an exactly similar service was being performed in presence of 
tablets bearing the same names. Here we found all the relations — pleasant 
and very superior men and women. They told us a good d^al about themselves, 
and at once requested Miss Lawrence to tell* them more about Christian 
doctrine. 

Sleep seems to be an unpopular pastime at these monasteries. 
At 2 A.M. the solemn booming of the great gong roused the travel- 
lers, and they sallied forth from their rooms to be present at another 
service. 

This time we found another family about to perform ancestral worship. 
Presently twenty-four priests came in, wearing the crimson mantle, and intoned 
a long service. The two men and two women of the family went through many 
prostrations, and each separately lighted joss-sticks ^nd lamps all over the place, 
and laid twenty-four little parcels of money on the altar. Presently another 
priest came in, followed by an acolyte bearing a tray on which were twenty-four 
little parcels, each containing thirty-six cash, equal in value to about twopence. 
Oneof these was presented to each officiating priest. Afterwards, however, the 
larger. parcels were distributed. 

In one of the lesser chapels we found many pasteboard horses, houses, ser- 
vants* boxes of paper, clothes, and quantities of silvered paper ingots, ready to 
be burnt for the dead. 1 should have liked to see this noble bonfire, but being 
very sleeply we returned to bed and rested till 6 A.M., when, wishing to see what 
was going on, I once more retraced the now familiar way to the great temple, 
and found separate services going on at each of the principal shrines before the 
colossal Buddhas, and in presence of the Goddess of Mercy. 

A week later found the two ladies established at the Shihdose 
monastery in tne snowy valley, at a distance of about forty miles 
from Ningpo. 

Again our route lay through lovely country, sheets of pink clover, golden 
rape, and yellow buttercups on the levels near the river, and on the mountains 
gorgeous thickets of orange-azalea, with lingering blossoms of the vivid crimson, 
and trees literally embowered in clustering roses and fragrant jessamine, while 
the true hawthorn and another variety bore their wealth of snowy blossoms in as 
great perfection as though blooming in an English lane. 

But as a monastery this is very inferior to that of Tien-dong. Externally 
the buildings are of the same harmonious red and ^rey colouring, but the 
tdmple is shabby and the images are hideous. The whole place is in rather a 
ruinous condition, and we found it tenanted by only eight brethren, who received 
us very kiudly, and gave us their best guest chamber, a rickety, tumble-down old 
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room, where however we «oon ensconced ourselves, and slept the fleep of the 

We were awakened at a a.m. by the deep booming tones of the great beft 
which is struck on the outside by the swinging of a wooden l^ani. This w^ 
followed by the beating of the great temple drum. It sounded Very solenin ^ 
the stillness of night, and when the chaunting began interest overcame weari- 
ness, and we found our way down the dark rjckety stairs and through the long 
passages, past the great empty kitchen, and the shrine of the kitchen-god, and 
across the moonlit cotfrt, till we reached the temple, where we stood silently in 

the shadow of a great pillar, whlre our presence was not perceived. The eight 

brethren were all present in full dress, wearing the mantle fastened on the left 
breast. One knelt apart, one beat a wooden skull-shaped drum, and the remmn- 
ing six walked round and round in sunwise circle, while reiterating a sentence. 
Then all knelt and prostrated.themselves again and again, most devoutly.* There 
wasonlyonelightinthetemple— a large, dim lamp, which is kept ever burning 

before the great altar— a light so feeble that all ugliness of detail was lost, and 
there remained only a somewhat weird but fine general effect of gilded imagea 
and broad shadows. 

Wepassedheiiceinto the clear moonlight, and listened to the crclikmg of 

legions of frogs in the neighbouring rice-fields, till the monotony suggested 9 
return to our pillows. • 

A brief glance is given in conclusion, at the great Lama temple 
at Pekin, in which thc.e are about 1,300 monks under the leadership 
of a Lama, who assumes the title of the “ Living Buddha." These 
monks inhabit streets of small houses in courts all round their temple- 
They have an evil name for gross immorality, and, moreover, are 
generally most oflfensively insolent to all foreigners, many of.whom 
have vainly endeavoured to obtain accesses to the monastery, even 
the silver key failing to unlock the inhospitable gates. Owing to the 
influence of Dr. Dudgeon, of the London Mission Society, whose 
medical skill had proved beneficial to the “ Living Buddha,'* our 
travellers overcame the opposition of a most insolent door-keeper and 
passed the gate. 

At last, after wearisome ixpostulation, every door was thrown open to us, but 
the priest in charge of each carefully locked it after us, lest* we should avoid 
giving him an individual tip. Happily I had a large supply of five and ten cent 
silver pieces, which my companion’s knowledge of Chinese custom compelled our 
extortioners to accept. At the same time we could neither of us avoid an 
unpleasant dread of a possible trap, as each successive door was securely locked. 
Every corner of the great buildings is full of interest ; it is rich in scroll paintings 
and images. In the main temple there is a gigantic bronze image of Buddha, so 
great that we mounted a long stair to reach a gallery running round^the temple 
about the level of his shoulders. 

I found that this gallery led into two circular buildings, one on each side, 
constructed for the support of two immense rotatory cylinders full of niches 
each containing the image of a Buddhist saint. To turn these cylinders is 
apparently an act of homage to the whole saintly family. Some Lama monas- 
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teries deal thus with their sacred books, and place them in a huge cylindrical 
book-case, which they turn bodily to save the trouble of turning individual pages, 
the understanding having apparently small play in either case. Dr. Edkins 
mentions having seen such a library, together with three hundred revolving pray- 
ing wheels, in a monastery at Wootai, where there are perhaps two thousand 
Mongol Lamas. He has seen a similar wheel in a monastery at Hang-chow, 
and one in Pekin. I myself have seen many such in Japan. In one of these 
monasteries at Wootai, Dn Edkins observed a most i^ngenious arrangement, 
whereby the 8team which ascends from a kettle, ever boiling for the monastic 
tea, does further duty by turning a praying wheel which is suspended from the 
ceiling. 

Although we reached the Lama temple at 6 A.M. we r were too late to see 
the grand morning service, which commences at 4 A M., when all the brethren 
wear yellow robes, purple mantles, and a sort erf helmet of yellow felt with 
a very high crest. 

I would fain have spent hours in looking through the many interesting 
details of this place, and the priests at last were so civil that they volunteered to 
show us^ everything. But so much time had been wasted at first, and we were 
so thoroughly tired out by the annoyances to which they had subjected us, that 
we were compelled to decline, further inspection. 

Thus ended my last glimpse of Chinese monasteries. 
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A Girton Girl. Chaps. VII. -XI 
Adelina Patti 
A Jubilee Ode ... 

The Diamond Duke 
Awakedlng 

Clementina Sobieska ... 

A Perilous Secret. Chaps. XXII, 

M. Jules Ferry and his Friends 
Mitre Court. Chaps. VII. -X 

M. Jules Ferry and His Friends.— The French Republic 
owes its present appearance of stability to the want of commanding 
talents among her ruling men. The outlook could not have been 
so peaceful had Gambetta been alive, with his vast ambition and 
leonine energy, provoking furious opposition. The present men 
have nothing great in their characters or their policy. M. Jules 
Ferry is merely a faithful party-servant who has been allowed to 
exercise authority, because his employers have felt that they could 
dismiss him in a moment’s notice. 

The holders of the four most important posts in France at this moment — ^the 
four Presidents, of the Republic, of the Senate, of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
of the Cabinet — are conspicuously exempt from the usual attributes of demago- 
gues. They are cold-headed men, plain of speech, dry in manner ; they are not 
Southerners, and, in fact, they a«e^by no means representative of the French as 
a nation. * 

M. Grdvy comes from the Jura, on the borders of Switzerland, a department 
which has for the last half century been more advanced in public instruction than 
all the others, and where the bourgeoisie are something like the Scotch in their 
Puritanism. 

M. le Royer, President of the Senate, a hard, sententious little man, with 
solemn eyes peering through gold-rimmed spectacles, and a voice like the drone 
of a Lenten preacher — M. le Royer is a Genevan Protestant, whose father 
became French by naturalisation. M. Brisson was born and educated at Bourges, 
in the old province of Berry. He is a trim, m.T thematically-minded lawyer and 
logician, creaseless in his morals as in his dress, one of those Frenchmen to 
whom all the levities of French life— light literature, music, gossip, and even 
are distasteful. M. Jules Ferry is a Lorrainer, born in the mountainous 
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Vosges ; and, like M. le Royer, a Protestant — at least so far as he confesses to 
any religion at all. 

A nation must be turned upside down before a man like 
M. Jules Ferry can become Prime Minister. It makes one smile to 
think that the French have demolished three dynasties and let them- 
selves be shot behind barricades, in order that the country may be 
ruled by a Cabinet containing three second rate journalists and three 
briefless barristers. M. Ferry became Prime Minlstev fatite de mienx^ 
and he may remain so for the constant pre-occupa- 

tion of men’s minds under the Republic is the fear of worse. 

M. Ferry owed the beginning of his poHtical fortune to his 
series of papers, contributed to the Temps in 1868, attacking the 
administration of Baron Haiissmann as Prefect of the Seine. 

Baron Haussmann had rebuilt Paris and made it a city unique in the world 
for beauty and sanitation. M. Ferry could not have performed such a task, but 
he was able to criticise the Prefect’s work, to array long columns of figures show- 
ing htw much it had cost, and to ask whether it would not have been far better 
if all these millions had been given to the poor. Baron Haussmann sent 
communique to the Temps impugning the accuracy of M. Ferry’s figures ; but 
the journalist of course stuck to his multiplication, and, as spirited opposition 
always made a man popular under the Empire, the Vosgian’s articles obtained 
more success than is usual with statistical essaysf It was proposed that they 
should be rebound in pamphlet form and circulated among Parisian house>holder$ 
in view of the general election of 1869, F. Neffzer, editor of the Temps^ then 
suggested that the pamphlet should be called ‘*Les Comptes Fantastiques 
d’Haussmann.”* 

The title took, and Jules Ferry got the reputation of being a 
comical fellow, and came forward as Radical candidate for Paris at 
the election of 1869, though he was no more Radical than comical ; 
and in the following year, after Sedan, he became ex-officio a member 
of the Government of National Defence, composed of the nine 
members for Paris. ‘ 

M. Ferry was of course installed in Baron Haussmann’s post ; but during 
the Siege of Baris he was very nearly lynched by some of those excellent work- 
ing-men who had formerly hailed him as a friend and brother. On the 31st 
October, 1870, an insurrection broke out in the beleaguered city, and a vigorous 
attempt was made to overthrow the Government. M. Ferry fell into the hands 
of the insurgents, and for six mortal hours these rude men subjected him to every 
species of indignity. They pulled his luxuriant black whiskers, they taunted him 
with eating white bread and beefsteak, while his proletarian brethren had to 
content themselves with rations of brown bread and horse-fiesh, and when dinner- 
time came they offered him his choice between a grilled rat and some cold boiled 
dog. Happily the Breton Mobiles were at hand and delivered him ; but from 
that day M. Ferry’s Radicalism perceptibly cooled, and , when the Communal 

♦ A play upon the title of “ Contes Fantastiques d’Hoffmann”— a book which is 
popular in France. 
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rebelliofi occurred, he took good care not to let himself be kidnapped again by 
the once-idolised working-man. Decamping to Versailles he remained there 
throughout the second siege, and did not return to take possession of his post as 
Prefect of the Seine until the rebellion had been crushed. It was on this occasion 
that alighting from^ his brougham near the still-smouldering H6tel de Ville, and 
seeing a convoy of Communist prisoners pass, he shook his nicely-gloved fist and 
exclaimed : Ah I tas de cannailU • 

M. Ferry, however, exerted himself to save some old journalistic 
comrades who* had taken the wrong side in the civil war, and 
honourably connived at the escape of one*of his vilest detractors, 
Felix Pyat. Good nature abounds in his character, and this, com- 
bined with persevdl-ance. and a quiet talent for*picking up other 
people's ideas, has been the secret of his success. 

During the last years of the Empire while he wrote for the Temps, he was 
a daily frequenter of the Caf^ de Madrid, and there he was appreciated as 
an attentive listener to no matter whose stories. He had then, as he has 
now, a face such as is only to be seen on the shoulders of old-fashioned 
French barristers and Belgravian footmen. The judges of the Second 
Empire did not allow avocats to wear beards, so M. ^erry shaved his upper lip 
and chin, but his whiskers were of stupendous size. Add to these a Roman nose, 
a fine forehead, shrewd playful eyes, a well shaped smiling mouth, and a certain 
plumpness of girth which removed him altogether out of the category of those 
lean men whom Shakespeare thought dangerous. He always shook men’s hands 
with a hearty grip ; he could laugh loud and long even when not amused ; if 
conversation flagged he could light it up suddenly with a few crackling jokes, 
but he generally preferred to sit silent, smoking penny cigars (for he was not 
rich), sipping absinthe, and taking mental notes of what was being said around 
him. Now and then, especially if a talker appealed to him, he would nod 
approval with a grave closing of the eyes, which is the supreme politeness in the 
art of listening. 

He never squandered his knowledge in small talk, so that his public speeches 
always took his most intimate friends aback. Gambetta once said to him : You 
are the most secretive of chatterboxes,” the truth being that Ferry used common- 
place ideas in private intercourse, just as some men keep half-pence for beggars. 
To stake gold in conversatioifhL games over a tablp was more than his 
intellectual means could afford. 

« * o o « o 

Ferry always went into political action with his powder dry, chose his ground 
carefully and picked out an antagonist whom he was sure to worst. Gambetta 
would rush at the strongest enemy, F erry fired at the weakest ; but this system 
had the advantage of leaving him after every combat victorious and unwounded. 
It was a great triumph to him, when, coming back among his friends, he heard their 
half-astonished bravos as they slapped him on the back. There is much slapping 
on the back in French political assemblies. Many a time has Gambetta’s broad 
hand descended upon Ferry’s stalwart shoulders with the shout, Cest bien fait^ 
mon petit ! ” 

The two were capital friends from the first, and remained so till 
nearly the end. Gambetta wanted to become President, or else 
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Prime Minister with a secure majority to be obtained by scrutin dn 
liste, and until he could compass one of these ends, he preferred 
to play the Agamemnon sitting in the Presidential chair of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

M. de Freycinet and M. Ferry each humoured this whim so long as it was 
possible, and indeed nothing^ could have been more amicably subservient than 
M. Ferry’s conduct while Prime Minister in 1881. He not only dispensed his 
patronage by Gambetta’s directions, but framed all Government measures accord- 
ing to the Dictator’s tastes, and even agreed to the performance of little Parlia- 
mentary comedies, in which' Gambetta pretended to attack the Cabinet in order 
to dispel the notion that M. Ferry was not a free agent This state of things, 
however, could not Continue after the general election of' 1881, when a strong 
Republican majority was returned — not to support the Ferry Cabinet, but to set 
up something better. Gambetta forgot that in putting on the gloves with his 
friend Ferry, simply pour amuser la galerie^ he was apt to give knock-down 
blows which made Ferry look small. The cautious Lorrainer felt that he had 
had enough of these sparring-matches, and he had the sharpness to see that if he 
accepted a portfolio in the Grand Minist&re,” which Gambetta formed in 
November 1881, he would confirm the general o^ion that throughout his pre- 
miership he had only bee^ the great man’s puppet. 

He accordingly declined the profferred portfolio, and two months 
after the '' Grand Minist^rc’* had fallen. The fact was that failure of 
the Scrutin Bill, which, by establishing election by Caucus, would 
have placed absolute power in Gambetta's hands for years, was 
caused by a coalition of the left centre, who with the Radicals and 
Monarchists were naturally afraid of this prospect. 

The day after this vote M, Ferry was back in office with the portfolio of 
Public Instruction, and thirteen months later he was Prime Minister once more, 
but this time under conditions very different from those which had chequered 
his first administration. Gambetta was dead, three Cabinets had been over- 
thrown within eight months, and M. Ferry was actually able to make a favour 
of accepting a post in which M. de Freycinet, M. Duclerc, and M. Falli^res 
had wretchedly failed. Things had come to such a pass that if M. Ferry had 
objected to form a Government, M. Grdvy would fcave resigned. 

Thus M. Ferry was trhiy on a certain Say the Deus ex tnachind, ‘^His 
advance to a position so powerful can only be explained by comparing him 
to the whiner of an obstacle race. Nine years ago, any politician contem- 
plating the possibility of Gambetta’s death, would have named at least six 
Republicans now living as more likely than M. Ferry to succeed him as leader 
of the party. He would have named Jules Simon, Won Say, William Wadding- 
ton, Charles de Freycinet, Challemel-Lacour, or Eugdne Cldmenceau; and 
supposing all these runners had started with M. Ferry over a flat course, 
it may be questioned, to keep up the racing metaphor, whether Ferry would have 
been so much as placed. But in an obstacle race, one man comes to grief at the 
** hanging-tub,” one at the crawling, another at the water-jump, and the winner 
is often the man who, having scrambled through everything in a haphazard 
iashion, comes in alone— all the others having dropped off 
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Jules Simon failed for the want of a little spirit at the right 
moment. A great writer on political economy, a persuasive debater, 
a man of lordly bearing and genuine aptitude for administration — 
M. Simon had all the qualifications of a party-leader. ,He was 
a successful Minister of Public Instruction and Worship for more 
than two years, and acquitted himself so as to please both Catholics 
and Free-thinkers, cardinals and vivisecting professors. He more- 
over rendered very great service to the Republican cause. 

The office-holders of to-day often talk as if they had founded the Republic, 
which shows that they have defective memories. The Comte de Chambord was 
the real “ Father of the f<epublic,” as even Senator Wallon Aiust acknowledge 
in his meditative moments.* If the Bourbon prince had been anything better 
than a Quaker, Monarchy would have been restored after the Commune — in 
fact, during the five years that followed the civil war, the Republic merely lived 
under respite of a death sentence, so to say, until its enemies agreed as to how it 
should be exterminated. But they could not agree, and Jules Simon was in a^arge 
measure the cause of this. He went about among the Orleanists, coaxing over 
this one and that one to the idea that Republicanism was the only practical thing 
for the moment. His favourite argument was this, that Socialists and other 
such people could be put down much more summarily by a Republican Govern- 
ment than by a king. ITnder a Bourbon Sovereign, Liberals and Socialists 
would make common cause, and there would inevitably be another revolution 
before long ; but if the Orleanists would only take the Republic under their patron- 
age they might rule the country according to their doctrines, just as the English 
Whigs had long ruled England, keeping their Radical tail in subjection. With 
these words, Jules Simon wiled away many ; and the trophies of success thick- 
ened upon him. He was elected to the French Academy ; in 1875 be was 
nominated a life-senator, and in 1876, some months after the first general election 
under the new Constitution, he became Prime Minister. 

He kept his post for about eight months, and then one 
memorable morning allowed Marshal MacMahon to dismiss him 
from it like a la-^quey. 

He had gone to bed on the T5th May without any suspicion that the Marshal 
Presi(]ent intended to dismiss him and his Liberal Cabinet, and h^ was therefore 
astounded when, as he was dressing, a messenger brought him a letter in which 
the Marshal cavalierly told him that, as he had been unable to manage the 
Republican majority, he must make way for stronger men. 

Now it was quite true that the Republicans under Gambetta had behaved 
very factiously towards Jules Simon. Parties were so divided in the Lower 
House that no Minister could govern, and it was manifest that the only way out 
of the dead-lock would be through a dissolution. But M. Simon was cashiered 
at the instigation of a Royalist Palace Cabal, who wanted the next elections to 
be held under the auspices of a Reactionary Cabinet, and he should have had 
the boldness to denounce this intrigue. Instead of doing that he sat down in 
his dressing-gown, it is said, and wrote a tame, self-exculpatory letter to the 

•M. Wallon was the mover of the resolution: ‘‘that the Government of Franch 
be a Republic.*’ It was carried in the National Assembly, 1875, by a majority of ont vote. 
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Marshal. He did not see that MacMahon had played into his hands by ena- 
bling him to take his stand as champion of the entire Republican party. A few 
brave words of defiance to the Cabal, a dignified reproof to the Marshal him- 
self, and an appeal to the whole nation to rouse itself for a grand battle at the 
polls, this is what Jules Simon’s letter should have contained, and an epistle 
couched in these terms would have made him immensely popular. 

But his doleful apology spread disgust through the Republican 
party. It was a whine when a trumpet blast was expected. Simon 
had missed the opportunity of being great, and the Republicans 
spurned him with a positive yell of execration. 

If Jules Simon had shown spirit he would have been accounted the foremost 
man of the Republican party after Thier’s death, and he might eventually have 
been President of the Republic in place of M. Grdvy. As it was, the Republicans, 
after their victory at the general election of 1877, refused to rank him as one of their 
number, and he has ever since been in the humiliating position of a })ariaii. His 
speeches in the Senate are always applauded, but not by the Republicans. It has 
becopie the fashion among his former allies to speak of him as a renegade, and 
facetious party-newspapers have not scrupled to play practical jokes upon him. One 
of these pleasantries was rather funny. A paper announced that M. Simon 
had inherited a large sifni of money, and that, in the excess of his philanthropy, 
he had taken to distributing twenty “ napoleons” every morning among the first 
five score beggars (being true Republicans) who knocked at his door. For days 
the Place de la Madeleine, where the unhappy statesman lived, was infested by 
hordes of vagabonds, howling “ Vive la R^publique,” and the police found it 
difficult to disperse these believers in M. Simon’s munificence. 

M. Ldon Say is too much a rider of hobbies to be likely to 
do great things. 

He has been Prefect of the Seine, Minister of Finance, Ambassador to London* 
and President of the Senate. He is a jovial man, with a plump waist, face and 
moustache, not quite sixty, the proprietor of the yonrnal des Debats^ a millionaire, 
and the highest French authority on finance. He writes as well as he speaks, and 
he speaks like a clever book. The Bourse has so much confidence in him that his 
return to the Ministry of Finance would at any time make the«funds rise, and for 
this reason every Premier has been anxious to have him in the Cabinet. If M. Say 
would only coi^fine bimselL to finance as M. «C%chdry does to postal matters, 
he might abide comfortably in office for years ; but he is a political Sybarite 
who chafes at rose leaves. He has no sooner accepted a post than he begins 
to see reasons for throwing it up. Hours are wasted at every change of Cabine^ 
in trying to persuade M. Say to join this or that combination ; but either his 
Free Trade principles stand in the way, or he cannot sit with so and so, or he 
insists upon having such and such a man to be his colleague. The curious thing 
is that, while in opposition, M. Say takes immense trouble to get the offer of one 
of those places, which he rejects when they have been given him. He is not 
the dog biting at shadows, but the dog who snatches substantial bones, and 
then turns up his nose at them. 

M. de Freycinet, a distinguished engineer, was brought for- 
ward by Gambetta as candidate for Paris in 1876 and elected. He 
was then supposed to be the coming man. 
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Me was supposed to be full of irew ideas about army reorganis^ltion, railway 
management, tax-assessment, and colonial extension. The first time he spoke in 
the Senate there was a hush of curiosity, and though he delivered himself in a 
small, piping voice, the lucidity of his reasoning, and his business-like exposition 
of statistics, produced a favourable impression. He was not much cheered, for 
applause would have drowned his voice. **Nous n’applaudissions pas pour 
mieux €couter,” said L^on Say politely to him. * 

Unfortunately, De Freycinet too soon forgot that Gambetta had singled 
him out as an assistant and not as a rival. He did fairly well as Minister of 
Public Works in M. Waddington’s Cabinet, but tb^ rapid using up of men in 
parliamentary warfare forced him out of his turn into the front rank. His total 
and often amusing ignorance of foreign countries made him unfit for the post of 
Foreign Secretary, whilst his want of suppleness rendered him incapable of manag- 
ing a party by means of easy social intercourse with its most prominent mem- 
bers. He is a politician of self-asserting conscientiousness, with a smileless face, 
a distant manner, and a captious tone of saying, or rather speaking, “ no” to every 
proposal which he does not approve on a first hearing. At the Quai d’Orsay he 
always seemed to Ambassadors to be in a hurry ; but, though he would ^draw 
out his watch two or three times in ten minutes and repeat, “ Venons au fait,” he 
generally wasted half the time in every interview by tetfing his hearers that which 
he did not mean to do, “ because my conscience forbids if.” At the time when 
the rewards for the Exhibition of 1878 were distributed, he told an English 
attach^ that as the French Government had allotted 150 crosses of the Legion 
of Honour to exhibitors, he thought that the Queen of England would do a 
popular thing by awarding “ twenty Garters.” When the constitution of the 
Order of the Garter was explained to him, he said : “ Ah well, then twenty 
Victoria Crosses.” He once remarked to Lord Lyons that he was afraid it was 
only an antiquated insular prejudice which prevented the English from adopting 
the French decimal system of coinage ; and he maintained in the hetiring of 
Prince OrlofT, the Russian Ambassador, that every Russian peasant speaks 
French.” 

De Freycinet and Gambetta soon quarrelled, and the former 
had to resign, and after the fall of the “ Grand Ministfere” came into 
office as Gambetta’s opponent. 

But Gambetta at once set hin^self to show that, aUhougl^he had been unable 
himself to command a majority, no Cabinet could live without his support, and 
M. de Freycinet was made the first victim of this demonstration. He was over- 
thrown on the Egyptian question, and as M. Ferry did not care to be bowled 
over in the same style, the veteran M. Duclerc was asked to form an emergency 
Cabinet. But this gentleman and his successor M. Falli^res, nick-named le 
Gambetta blond,” were mere nonentities. 

M. Duclerds Cabinet was called the Long Vacation Ministry, because it was 
too obviously predestined to collapse at the first contact with Parliament. 
M. Falli^res's Administration lasted but ten days, owing to the excessive modesty 
of its chief in recognising that he had been placed on a pinnacle too high for his 
nerves. On the strength of his sobriquet — his only resemblance to 
Gambetta consisted in his being fat and hearty — he had been giving himself 
some airs as a pretender to office, but his sudden accession to the Premiership 
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in the trying period that followed Gambetta’s death, made him so giddy that he 
was smitten with gastric derangement and had to pen a resignation in his bed- 
room. It was then that Jules Ferry, laughing quietly in his sleeve at the discom- 
Hture of his various competitors, came back to the helm as already described* 

Of M. Waddington and M. Challemel-Lacour we have said 
nothing. The latter is a^much over-rated man, and the former is 
an Englishman. He may remain a valued servant of the Republic, 
but is unlikely to hold the highest post. 

The greatest destinies perhaps await Eug&ne Cl^menceau, the 
sixth on our list of favourites” for the first place. 

M. Cldmenceau is another of those Northerners whose ascendency disproves 
M. Daudet’s theory. He is a Breton, a doctor by* profession, a keen, cold man 
with a cutting tongue, and something of military peremptoriness in his manner. 
He began his political career by opening a free dispensary in the , Montmartre 
quarter of Paris, and giving advice gratis to the poor on politics as well as 
medicine. He was elected mayor for one of the wards of Paris during the siege, 
and 'performed his administrative business splendidly, at a time when almost 
all the other mayors were blundering. He and Gambetta hated each other so 
thoroughly that it is a wonder they never came to duelling. The Breton Doctor, 
who loathes “gush,” despised the Southerner’s rhodomontade ; and Gambetta 
used to bound and roar like a stung lion at the contemptuous thrusts which 
Cldmenceau made at him both from the tribune and from the columns of 
his newspaper, the yustice. This paper is not pleasant reading, for its editor 
appears always to write as if he meant to provoke his enemies into personal 
quarrels. He is a brilliant swordsman, most dangerous because left-handed, 
and a capital shot with pistols. Even the doughty Paul de Cassagnac once 
declined a meeting with him. 

M. Cl^menceau has attacked every Government during the 
last eight years, and has now transferred to Jules Ferry the scorn 
which he formerly poured upon Gambetta, and the two men must 
be regarded as the exponents of two completely antagonistic schools 
of Republicanism. « 

Jules Ferry used not to be an Opportunist, but in succeeding to the leadership 
of Gambetta’s party, *he h^ had to take up ifs programme — colonial extension, 
little wars for glory, Protection, temporisation in Home affairs, and in particular 
as regards the relations between Church and State. M. Cl^menceau, on the 
contrary, is a Free-trader, non-interventionist, decentraliser, and disestablisher. 
He is more in harmony with the Manchester school than any other French 
politician. That huge system of administrative centralisation, which Napoleon 
created, is to him abhorrent, and he is a partisan of local self-government on the 
largest scale. He is fond of relating how a certain village mayor, receiving 
in 1852 a copy of the new Imperial Constitution with orders to post it up, wrote 
to M. de Momy, saying that he had done as requested, and would be happy to 
post up as many more Constitutions as might be sent him thereafter. 

M. Cl^inenceau’s Church policy may be summed up in the 
word Destruction. He holds that the Republic should repudiate 
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the Catholic Church, and treat all ecclesiastical buildings as State 
property. 

He would not object to a Galilean Church being afterwards constituted, nor 
forbid members of that communion from buying back some of the churches if 
they could afford to do so ; but he would apply to Roman Catholics the law 
against secret societies, and absolutely prohibit^French priests, under pain of 
banishment, to acknowledge the authority of Rome. 

M. Cl^menceau has not that dash of the fanatic about him to 
make a successful revolutionist. He has already been yelled at in 
Montmartre as a backslider, because he has refused to espouse the 
economic fallacies pf the Socialists. 

Events are nevertheless preparing to bring M. Cldmenceau to the Prpmier- 
ship, and this consummation will be important because it will involve the 
incursion of an entirely new set of men into all the public offices. M. Cldmen- 
ceau’s influence comes, not from his doctrines, but simply from his combativeness 
which has made him the captain of a fine hungry host of young men who see 
no chance of turning the Opportunists out of their snug places under Govewunent 
except by banding together as a new party. 

If M. Ferry could bring the China and Tonquin wars to a brilliant ending, 
could manage to create a Budget surplus, reduce taxation, relieve the military 
burdens of the country, and put an end to the agricultural and commercial 
stagnation — he might becomes a People’s man for some years. Indeed he might 
consolidate his popularity by carrying out half of the programme just sketched. 
The least success on his part in war or diplomacy would be inflated by his 
Opportunist supporters into a great triumph, because it is indispensable for 
the existence of a party that its leader should be a man of reputation. Political 
ideas must be incarnated in a man before democratic electorates can understand 
them. Gambetta’s death took the Opportunists by surprise, and they were not 
prepared with a man to put in his place, ** Jouons au Feny^ said M. Arthur 
Ranc, and M. Ferry had the great luck of coming to power just at the moment 
when the Opportunists had begun to perceive that there must be no more over 
throwing of Cabinets for some time. 
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The Mahdi and British India. — T he most anti-imperialist 
Radical cannot deny weight to the views of an official of Sir Richard 
Temple's experience as to the effect that the fall of Khartoum is 
likely to have on the native mind in India, and whether the recap- 
ture of that place by British arms- is necessary, or highly desir- 
able for maintaining that empire of opinion which belongs to 
England in the East It is not necessary hastily to assert that, unless 
a victorious advance is at once made on Khartoum, India will be in 
a ferment, and the Mahomedans will think that the Cross is yield- 
ing to the Crescent, and so on. But allowing that lustre is being 
shed on British arms during the expedition on the Upper Nile, 
and that victory was snatched almost from within our grasp, through 
no military default of our own, it must be admitted that the 
fate of Khartoum and of Gordon is likely to move all Oriental minds 
and to stir deeply the Mahomedan heart. 

The Arabs have fought with a furious devotion, recalling the memory of 
the early Caliphate. The Mahdi has now for many months maintained a per- 
sistent defiance. His tribal organization has withstood the discouragement of 
several bloody defeats. The old enthusiasm for the Great Prophet, and for a 
succession of lesser prophets down to this day, is thus proved to be still burning 
in the souls of some hundreds of thousands of fanatics. The combined result 
has been to foil for a time the trained legions of England. The immediate re- 
trieval of this check is not expected. The Desert is the oft-tried ally of the 
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sunburnt followers of Islam. And the spectacle of white soldiery toiling along 
the thirsty sands is impressive to all people, especially to Muhammadans. The 
Sudanese may be in rebellion against their sovereign, the Sultan, and hts deputy 
the Khedive ; they may be slaveholders fighting for slavery — no matter, they 
are waving the green banner in the face of the infidels from Europe. 

Moreover, the position of Gordon will have been regarded quite as highly 
by Indians and all Orientals as by the most pafriotic Englishman. They will 
• bsLve looked upon him as an envoy bearing the commission of England and 
clothed with English authority. Jiis fate will be in their eyes a case of Imsa 
ntajesias for England. • 

This situation then is embarrassing to England as the Power which of all 
Powers has the grestfest number of Muhammadan subjects. The Sultan of 
Turkey may have so many, millions, so may the Shah of Persia. France may 
have some millions of Moslems in North Africa, so may Russia in Central 
Asia. But what are any of these totals compared with the forty millions of 
Muhammadans directly under British rule in India, besides the many millions 
under British control or British influence in Afghanistan, Beluchistan, the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, Southern Arabia, Zanzibar, and Eastern ^frica ? 
We have, too, a position to maintain with the purely Muhammadan States ; 
we have to prop up the tottering independence of Pe/sia and of Turkey ; under 
the arrangement of 1878 we have a certain sort of protectorate over Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine. For England, thus holding the very first 
political position in the Muh^^nmadan world, it is a serious affair to be thwarted 
under arms, and to be kept at bay in the mid- valley of the Nile. 

Without attempting to minimise the Khartoum event, Sir 
Richard Temple would decline to admit that they give any imme- 
diate shock to British dominion in the East. The dominion is too 
well founded to be shaken all at once ; it bears up against the yet 
graver mishaps that occur in this quarter and in that. Yet this 
last check is just one of those events which, if left unretrieved, 
might prove a link in the chain of circumstances that would here- 
after drag down the British Empire in the East. 

To understand the operation of these adverse causes, we may 
reflect for a moment on what our power in India rests, and analyse 
the main elements in this Imperial tenure. * 

Though some classes, such as the native Christians, the Parsis, the banking 
caste, are bound up with us ; though many native Princes are closely interested 
in England as their paramount, though there are touching instances of individual 
fidelity not to be surpassed in any age or clime — yet we are not to expect from 
the Indians in the mass that national loyalty which Englishmen feel towards 
England. We must rather understand that in fact Indians sigh for the secular 
supremacy of their religion, and for a polity that shall be their own. These 
blessings, however, being unattainable, they submit in this (for them) “ iron age’’ 
to British rule. 

The factors, then, in our power over the Indian people are these : — 

I. Good government, better far than anything that has ever been had, or 
could otherwise be got now-a-days ; and this, despite faults or shortcomings. 
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2. A popular goodwill hence arising, and an acquiescence in a system 
which is the only popular one, if quiet is to be enjoyed by a much vexed and 
long-sulTering people. 

3. The existence, in the country itself, of English military force, and the 
conviction that a still greater English force exists beyond the sea« 

4. The certainty that any outrage against British people will be visited with 
a punishment which, though no^ vindictive at all, must be adequate. 

5. The cohesion of Englishmen among themselves, all acting with one 

mind against Oriental adversaries. * 

6. The tenacity of English purpose, the anxiety of Englishmen Ibr 

doing that which they have once said they would do, and for adhering Co their 
word. . 

JJow among these six factors of British ascendancy over the 
Indian mind, one only is material, while the remaining live are 
moral. And the factors are interdependent ; none of them would 
be efficacious without the others; in combination they are like 
stones of an arch, forming a compact mass ; if any one of them be 
taken out there is danger of collapse. 

The just government, apd the goodwill therefrom resulting, would not , save 
our rule without the military force on the spot. Nor would any force that we 
could maintain there be at all sufficient, unless the people were in the main well- 
disposed. But even with these cardinal advantages; it would be hard for 
Europeans to preserve their position if, being few and far between, constantly 
surrounded by infinitely superior numbers, confronted too with fanatical violence, 
they were liable to attack and outrage. Therefore the sanctity of European life, 
as a vivid idea, has always been kept in a strong light before the mind of Indians. 
The certainty of condign punishment following outrage is stamped on their 
imagination. They arc taught by oft-repeated experience that it is not only 
dangerous but futile to assail British rule through the persons of its representa- 
tives. If a British officer is struck down murderously, not only is the slayer 
doomed, but the Government remains undaunted and the gap is instantly filled. 
In a hundred ways is this lesson taught to the evil-disposed. The cohesion of 
Englishmen in time of public trouble— so unlike the practice of^ Orientals— Is a 
marvel to Indians, and is regarded as one of the secrets of our political success. 
The phrase referring .to unity of will has a pe^ct counterpart in the Indian 
language, as “Ac rail” the words “one mind” and the words “ek rai,*^ in 
the English and the Indian respectively, have the same significance and are 
applied to the same circumstances precisely. It is violent disunion among them- 
selves that has caused the Indians to be a subject-nation for many centuries ; they 
think, then, that it is the ultimate union among her sons, despite differences of 
opinion, which makes England the mistress. If there were disruption, if one 
set of Englishmen were to aim at spoiling the national policy, if the minority 
applied itself to frustrate the measures adopted by the majority — as is usually the 
case with Orientals— then British rule would crumble away, despite all its other 
forces. But the Indians see that this disunion never comes to pass. Again, the 
strong tendency of England towards doing that which she has declared she will 
do is thoroughly understood by the Indians, and that is a wholesome belief for 
them to entertain. Agitation— which if unchecked among a vast and excitable 
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population would be embarrassing— is thus checked. Infirmity of purpose and 
vacillation in action are among the well-known &ults of Asiatics ; but the Indians 
believe that the British faults lie in the very opposite direction, atfd British 
persistency commands even the unwilling admiration of opponents. 

Lastly, above and beyond all these factors, there is the know- 
ledge that British rule has a national^basis beyond the ha/a panu 
Such knowledge has ever been present with the natives of India ; 
they see thaj; the material power of England in India is strong and 
has been augmented by mechanical meaps within the last few 
years ; still they know that, on the spot, this alone would never 
be strong enough, were it not backed by ulterior resource in the 
home of the British ra'ce. This principle was exemplified when, in 
1857, England sent out a fresh European army to re-establish her 
dominion after the back of the Mutiny was broken. Doubtless it 
is to this that English statesmen refer when they speak of “ the 
keys” not being in Calcutta or in any political centre adjacent to 
India, but in London. 

‘ Now let us apply the consideration of these factors to the case 
of Khartoum and Gordon. 

If after having gone so f^ we were now to pause, several of the moral forces 
embodied in these factors would be weakened, if not shaken. Let any person 
acquainted with the East, and free from political bias one way or the other, quietly 
reflect as to what the Indians will think of us if we now hesitate ? What will they 
begin to say among themselves, if, after undertaking to rescue Gordon and his faithful 
adherents from Khartum, after despatching an expedition for hundreds of miles up 
the Nile with well-equipped troops of the bravest type, under a renowned General 
like Wolseley, after collecting marine resources from distant quarters for river navi- 
gation past cataract-rapids heretofore deemed impassable, we flinch at what 
will be termed the final crisis ? It were vain to tell Orientals that after our 
hard- won successes on the Nile, and in the Nile desert, we had done enough to 
vindicate Brkish authority. They would wonder whether we found the enterprise 
too hard for completion, or the resistance too stiff, or whether the farther we 
penetrated the weaker we felt,-5and so on. It were equally vain to define to them 
an jr limitation of the objects of tlie expedition, to explain * that *it was intended 
only to rescue Gordon and his garrison, if alive. They will not really comprehend 
this ; they will say that we went to take and occupy that city which Gordon had 
so long defended. They will not consider that we are at all committed to stay 
permanently in Khartum or to set up British Rule there. But they will expect us 
to vindicate our authority, to evince our mastery, and then, if we see fit, to retire 
with honour after settling the country in such form as may be practicable. They 
have seen us thus retire on several occasions previously, and will not be surprised 
to see us do so again. But they have never seen us retire in the face of an 
enemy re infeetd. To begin showing them such novel sight now-a-days right in 
front of Khartum, would be dangerous. A retirement which they would regard 
as premature, then, would weaken their faith in several of the factors which 
constitute the moral basis of our power in the East. They might begin to doubt 
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whether, as of yore, there is a certainty of punishment following the death of 
Europeans and their trusty adherents ; whether England is now quite as united 
within herself in the presence of trouble as she has heretofore been ; whether 
she has still the tenacious adherence as of old to her line once taken up ; 
whether she has yet that resourcefulness at her Imperial head-quarters which has 
long been the centre of power radiating almost throughout the world. If doubt 
on these cardinal points were once to creep into the Indian mind, then a sap is 
begun near the basement of British rule. A sapping process may be slow, but it 
is generally sure. ^ • 

In the Khartoum c3.se there are two points specially provocative 
to the Indian mind. The city was not taken by the Mahdi, but 
its gate was opened to him througli the treachery* of certain persons 
in command of Gordon’s own troops. Presumably the traitors are 
now in power in Khartoum, enjoying the fruit of their treachery. 
By virtue of all Oriental precedents they ought to be pVoceeded 
against, not revengefully at all, but for punishment. 

Tljpy should be brought as criminals to the bar. If they are in force, then 
Indians will think that, according to British traditions, this is all the greater 
reason why superior force sl^uld be exerted against them. Again it is reported 
that the families have bedh murdered of those faithful men who issued forth from 
Khartum to join us. If, on inquiry, this shall prove true, then not only does 
English honour dictate, but also the exigency of Asiatic* opinion requires, that 
we should do our utmost to bring these women-slayers to justice. Our character 
stands so high that no Oriental will permit himself to doubt our loyalty to duty 
in this respect, or our energetic sympathy with the griefs of those faithful ones 
who have suffered in our cause. But if any indifference on our part were sus- 
pected, the effect on the Indian mind would be most injurious. 

The recent rise and growth of political opinion in India should 
not be left out of view. 

In this matter the fast-growing Vernacular Press is a prime mover ; but 
further, the Anglo-Indian press— which is especially skilled in collating the news 
of the world at large— disseminates information not only among its English con- 
stituents, but also among a circle of Indian readers who have lea wit our language. 
The most cursory glance at the events of the last few years, as concerning 
the British in ^thc East, .will show how vfry much of pabulum has been 
afforded to those who supply political news to the Indians. We need 
not look so far back as the time from 1877 to 1879, with the Afghan operations, 
the Zulu campaign, the Russo-Turkish war, the Berlin Conference — all of which 
sensibly moved the Indian mind. Even if there was a brief lull after that, we 
readily see how fast has been the march of events specially interesting to Indians. 
For the last five or six years the Indian press, both in the English and in the 
Vernacular, have been retailing to the people the news of the subjugation of the 
Turcomans, and the occupation of Merv by Russia, the introduction of railways 
into Central Asia, the bombardment of Alexandria, and the victories of 
Wolseley over Arabi, the hard fighting near Suakin, the operations of the French 
in Tunis, in Madagascar, in Tonquin, in Formosa ; the critical situation of the 
Chinese Government ; the expansion of Germany in the Australasian Archi- 
pelago ; the beginning of establishment on the Red Sea shore by France and 
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Italy ; the British protectorate in New Guinea, anc} elsewhere ; the pirdgress 
of the Borneo Company. Irrespective of other events in which India may feel 
a secondary interest, these events above mentioned are considered by Indians 
as primarily interesting. In some cases the course of affairs has been in favour 
of England, in other cases against her. We can but hope that the effect of 
the whole upon the Indian mind has not been prejudicial. But we should be 
flattering ourselves if we imagined that the Indiait mind is restful and quite con- 
fident in respect of us, or that it is entirely free from anxious suspense on 
our account. The good old reliance is still sustained when they see that 
England is aroused ; nor is it immediately damaged even by the concussion of 
adverse events. It has grown gradually, and, unless we incur some usual dis- 
asters, it will wane a? gradually, if indeed we ever permit ij to wane, as 1 hope 
we shall not. * , 

Still, with all that has happened within the Indian purview during recent 
years, and is still happening, we should be doubly careful that nothing goes 
really wrong with us in the Egyptian Sudan, and that we deal with Khartum in 
a manner that shall be deemed worthy of us, not only by Europe and by Eg^pt, 
but also by the Oriental nationalities under our charge. • 

Sir Richard Temple considers that the attitude of the Verna- 
cular Press has not been wholly satisfactory towards political affairs. 
In many respects it has been well-disposed, and in some respects 
signally loyal ; but in matters of foreign policy it has been, he 
thinks, sometimes very disloyal. 

So grave were the symptoms some years ago, that special legislation had 
to be passed temporarily. Afterwards this restriction was abandoned, and we 
must trust that the Vernacular Press will prove fit to proceed unrestricted. Even 
if nothing politically objectionable appears in vernacular print now-a-days, yet 
native publicists are writing about the advance of Russia in Central Asia, and 
discussing the effect which such movements may have on British policy in India, 
assuming apparently that Russia is sufficiently near to^ attract the regard of 
England, and possibly to modify the conduct of the English towards the Indians. 
All such assumptions are, of course, to be deprecated ; indeed, their existence 
in any shape is inconvenient. Again, the organs of native opinion seem to be 
increasingly ambitious of political power within India itself. Now, local Self- 
GoVernment in India is a most commendable thmg, but there must be a limit 
even to that while we hold the reins and are answerable for guiding as well as 
defending the State. And while encouraging all legitimate aspirations, we are 
sorry to see that some aspirations spring up which are not legitimate, and can 
only end in disappointment. 

The inference from these phenomena is clear, that we should look well to the 
just dignity of our political conduct respecting Khartum and Gojdoni for the 
sake of public opinion in India, over and above all other considerations. The 
natives have a retentive memory for political antecedents. It was the memory 
of certain circumstances in the Afghan war of 1840-41 that suggested, in conjunc- 
tion with other reasons, the Indian Mutiny sixteen years later. God grant that 
nothing shall occur in the Sudan to put mischief hereafter into the thoughts of 
t^e eviMisposed in India. 
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On hearing of the fate of Gordon at Khartoum, the natives of 
India will recall several notable precedents. 

They will think at once how ^facnaghten was trencherously murdered at 
Cabul in 1841 and a British army "of retribution retook that capital; how 
Agnew was cut down at Multan in 1848, predicting with his latest words that, 
where he fell singly, there thousands of his countrymen would come, to punish 
his slayers — a prediction which was fulfilled ; how, in 1857, during the Great 
Mutiny, the Government, merciful in many ways, and ready to grant amnesty to 
rebels, was inflexible in prosecuting those who' had been concerned in the mur- 
der of Europeans ; how, in 1879 Cavagnari at Cabul, with his escort, a little 
band, was destroyed by armed multitudes, and within some few weeks a British 
force entered the guiky city. They will probably hold that' the case of Gordon 
at Khartum falls within the category of these precedents ; and as yet they believe 
that England is constant to her traditions. Many lesser precedents might be 
cited, but the case of Gordon is so grand that it should not be.compared 
with any Indian precedents, save the most striking. 

The personal safety of Europeans in the East is generally 
inviolafte because of the fear which possesses the Indian mind. 
Nevertheless, untoward events occur from time to time which, though 
they fail to disturb the even tenor of British justice, do yet serve 
to keep alive a jealous vigilance, such as the assassination of a 
Frontier Commissioner in 1853, of a Chief Justice in 1871, of a 
Viceroy in 1872, and the attempt to poison a Political Resident 
in 1875. 

In these instances treachery was a main element ; Gordon’s fate will come 
home to the Indian mind almost as if he had been in India, and that, too, was 
due to treachery. Again, while it is true that on the whole a Roman peace has 
reigned in India, still not a year elapses without troops being called into the 
field for some service or the other, and no decade has passed without some 
intertill emeu/es. Take the last decade from 1870 to 1880. In that short space 
there was a fanatical outbreak near the Satlej in the Punjab, a rising in the hill 
country near the east coast of the Madras Presidency, an attejnpted rising in 
Sonthalia on the Behar border, a violent agrarian disturbance in Bengal, a bad 
Muhammadan plot centering in Patna and branchmg to Calcutta, a formidable 
riot at Surat in Guzerat, an organized plundering in the Bombay Deccan, besides 
other instances that might be adduced— all showing that India has inflammable 
material which untoward events, happening anywhere within Indian view, might 
easily ignite. 

Further, though we have the main factors of strength, moral 
and material, already enumerated, through we may count on the 
faithful loyalty of the Native Princes, the active good will of the 
moneyed classes, the passive contentment of the great agricultural 
interest — still we must reckon, with several sections of discontent^ 
with some of the priestly classes who see their influence melting 
away in the sunlight of British civilizations, with some titled clause 
that have unavoidably lost wealth and status by the change from 
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Native to British rale, with the restless spirits that cannot find a 
schpe under a State system like ours. Though we have every right 
to expect loyalty from the educated classes trained through our 
language in our modes of thought, yet we cannot depend un- 
reservedly upon that For, although the great majority of this 
class are happily loyal, still some, forming a minority which we 
cannot estimate with exactness, are vaguely discontented to a 
degree which vdrges on disioy.aIty. 

Thus, although our Eastern power is safe so long as we do the best for 
ourselves everywhere, not only in India itself, but in all countries within its range 
of vision, still there ane elements of insecurity which are npt to be trifled with, 
and which might become daniferously aggravated if we permitted the moral ibrce 
of Opinion to be wealcened. Certainly the Sudan does fall within this range ; 
besides th^ fact that the Mahdi has many millions of co-religionists in India, 
the employment of native Indian troops in Egypt, and in the littoral tract of 
the Sudan itself, and the contemplated employment of them again for service 
there under certain contingencies must keep the case of Gordon and Khartum 
uppermost in Indian thought. If in front of Khartum the British Government 
were to act in a manner different from that in which it»has usually acted in the 
face of all Asia, then unfavourable notions might sink deep in the Indian 
heart 

I have confined myself M the effect on the Eastern mind likely to be pro- 
duced by the events at Khartum, without in the least entering on the questions 
relating to Egypt, to the rest of Africa or to Europe in connection therewith ; 
all these are quite separate matters. 

It may be added, however, that those who advocate the capture of Khartum 
are not actuated by any revengeful feelings against the Arabs, whose valour 
alone commands respect. We need not here consider how far the Madhi and 
his Arabs are patriots fighting for their country, or fanatics striving for their 
religion, or slaveholders battling for slavery. They have seized a town as yet 
belonging to Egypt, and held by a garrison which England has declared to be 
under her protection ; they have killed or captured a British representative. 
They are then at lirar with us, and should be subdued by military operations 
conducted according to the rules of civilized warfare. They may be wounded 
or killed while fighting, otherwise they would not be hurt, nor wou|d any of them 
be punished except on proof of actual crime. 

In conclusion then, if the various considerations now adduced are admitted, 
it follows that the fall of Khartum and the fate of Gordon must have a bad 
effect upon India and the East, unless the reverse shall be retrieved, and that 
from this point of view the recapture of that place is extremely desirable ; so 
desirable indeed, that it becomes hard to draw the line between urgent expediency 
and necessity. 
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'J'HE end of February has been signalised by a new departure in 
exhibition^, and the novelty, notwitl^standing the fact that it 
occurs in Bristol instead of in the metropolis, has at once proved 
a great success. In all probability this Exhibition of Products of 
Feminine Industry will be widely noted, and in due time imitated 
and perhaps still further improved upon ; meanwhile great credit 
is ddb to the promoters of the original. The products include 
laces, embroideries, pictures, textile designs of all kinds, clothing, 
furniture, &c. All > the work shown is genuine bread-earning 
work ; the exhibition is not in any sense a bazaar for the sale 
of amateur productions. The regular trades 'are represented, but 
the chief prominence is given to the skilled industries where the 
employes are not " hands, ” and are not reckoned by the thousand, 
but where each worker brings her own individuality to bear on the 
products of her industry. The keynote of the exhibition is given 
in a little room hung with portraits of ladies, who, in various ways, 
have contributed towards the amelioration of women in social, edu- 
cational, industrial, literary, and political matters. Among these 
may be seen portraits of Her Majesty the Queen, Miss Florence 
Nightingale, Mrs. Nassau, Senior, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, Mrs. 
Somerville, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Christina Rossetti, George Eliot, 
Madame Bodichoq, Charlotte Bronte, Mr^. Peter Taylor, &c., &c. 

i * 

Among the pictures are some of great merit, especially those by 
Mrs. Allingham, Clara Montalba, Mrs. Butler, and Mr. Ruskin’s 
protegke^ Miss Francesca Alexander. But certainly the most power- 
ful and original of the collection is a chalk drawing called “ The 
North Wind,” by Miss Emily Ford. It is a female figure, grand 
and stern, which gives the impression in its rapid movement of 
uncontrollable and pitiless power. As a work of imagination it 
takes the foremost rank in the exhibition. In another room is a 
life-size wax model of a baby, the chief of women’s industries ! It 
is placed here to exhibit an improved system of baby’s clothing, 
devised and executed by Miss Loader, of Thame, Oxfordshire. It 
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R itnpossiUe to enumerate all the articles of interest and beauty 
with which the exhibition is crowded, but we may say that much 
surprise is caused to many who, like St Anthony, little know “ all 
that the wily sex can do.” Wrought-iron hinges, steel pens, wood 
carving, wood engraving, designs for landscape-gardening, plans for 
ship-building, are among these ; in fact the extent of feminine indus- 
try will be a revelation to most people. 

Within a few days (that is, in the first week of March) Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish in a small volume a popular exposition of 
General Gordon’s “Reflections from Palestine,” which has been 
prepared by the Rev. Reginald Barnes, his intimate friend and.cor- 
respondent, under whose supervision the larger volume was brought 
out. The. preface will contain extracts from several letters which 
General Gordon wrote to Mr. Barnes after his appointment to the 
Governorship of the Soudan. General Gordon, says the Met^dist 
Times, was most anxious that his opinipns should not die with him ; 
they were destined, he firmly believed, to be «f great spiritual good 
to mankind. “ I am very interested in the book,” he wrote from 
Khartoum in March last, “ for I hope it may tend to show that God's 
dwelling in us is the gfeat secret.” Mr. Barnes has received 
hundreds of letters from all parts of the world stating that the 
reading of it has been productive of much spiritual good. Several 
distinguished military officers, who are now engaged in aetive service, 
have read and profited by it, and that to such an extent that 
they largely share their deceased comrade’s views upon religious 
subjects. 

An interest of a very different kind will be excited by Count 
Paul Vassili’s forthcoming “ La Socidt^ de Londres,” that is, if it at 
.all resembles the same brilliant and caustic writer’s “ Soci^ti de Berlin,” 
which caused such a sensation and which has already run to twenty- 
three editions. ' • • . 

The statement frequently made that Zola would never be 
widely read in this country is contradicted by the fact that his 
“ Germinal” Is now running through several of our leading weekly 
papers in England and Scotland. This powerful story of the French, 
mining districts will shortly be published in volume form. M. 
Alphonse Paudet’s new novel is to appear in the summer. The 
copyright has, it is said, been bought for a term of years by a 
Swiss publishing house for £%fxxi, and the book will be published 
simultaneously in English, French, and German, in a handsome 
volume full of coloured and other illustrations. 

Mr. Phil Robinson, whose Indian sketches are so well known, is 

lO 
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now on his way to Suakin to join the band of special correspondents 
in the East. Another popular writer, the author of “ Mehalah,” will 
begin in the April number of the Cornhill Magazine a new story entitled 
“ Court Royal,” and among other magazine contents that will be 
read with interest is one in the March number of the Century. This 
is an article on the Soudan, written by General Colston, formerly 
of the Confederate army, and later on the general staff of the 
Egyptian army. In the latter servicb he commanded two expedi- 
tions of exploration in the Soudan, travelling in all the principal 
caravan routes and spending two years in tjie towns and among 
the t/ibes which are frequently mentioned ’in connection with the 
Mahdi. The article is illustrated with more than twenty pictures. 

Messrs. Macmillan, who have just published Mr. Walter Pater's 
new work, the much-looked-forward-to “ Marius the Epicurean," will 
shortly issue the memoirs of Mr. Mark Pattison, the late Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. No other important works are likely to 
be issued in March, save the second volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
"Dictionary of National Biography” {Annesley to Baird), “A 
Histojy of Pianoforte Music,” by J. C. Fillmore, and a new work on 
India, entitled “ India for the Indians— *and for England,” by Mr. 
William Digby, the well-known secretary of the National Liberal 
Club, which will bo published in a day or two. The work, consisting 
of 300 pages, is divided into four parts. Part I, almost entirely on 
the basis of official documents and returns, points out the manner in 
which our administration of India, regarded from the point of view of 
securing the greatest good of the greatest number, has been a failure. 

In art, the chief event is the exhibition of the great picture 
upon which Mr. Holman Hunt has been engaged for so many years, 
both in Palestine and this country. The mail lear/es before the 
private view day, otherwise I would h,ave sent a short notice of 
"The Triun\ph of the Innocents,” as ’this "Flight into Egypt” is 
entitled. It was stated in several papers that the artist was asking 
£zofyoQ for his new picture, a sum by no means unreasonable from 
a painter’s point of view, owing to the immense labour during many 
years that has been expended upon it ; but respecting this statement 
Mr. Holman Hunt has just written as follows : “ I am reminded of a 
strong reason for correcting this mis-statement. The sum I once 
offered the painting at was considerably short of this, although, 
indeed, had the amount named been paid me, so great had been 
the expense in executing the work, owing mainly, it is true, to 
exceptional circumstances, that the liberal sura published woul4 
scarcely pay me the commonest journeyman’s wages. 1 would not 
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at this time undertake to deliver the picture for even twfee the 
money named. The only natural patrons of works for m^ as I 
follow my art with costly and unceasing effort to procure thorough 
Oriental truth for Biblical subjects, are the people. On previous 
occasions the interest in the result of my study in Syria itself of 
the nature still there — which best perpetuates the character of the 
nation from which we get our religion — has been adequately declared 
by the public, or I should not have been able to persevere in my 
course. It is to them I now look for recognftion more than to any 
single individual, be he ever so much a millionaire o^r an enterprising 
middleman.” ^‘Tlie marrriage of His Royal Highness the Dqke of 
Albany” is the subject of the only picture this year from the brush 
of Mr. J. D. Linton, P.R.I., but whether or not it will figure on the 
walls of the Royal Academy depends upon the pleasure of the 
Queen, by whose “command” it was painted. It has been on the 
easel three years owing to the delays in obtaining sittings from the 
various persons who assisted at the ceremony, whose portraits 
had to be included, and to the difficulty in ^procuring the loan of 
the dresses worn by the ladies, the reluctance evinced in some cases 
being quite curious. The Princess of Wales's dress in particular 
will be a delight to all ladies who behold it. The scene represents 
the altar end of St. George's Chapel, and all the intricacy of its 
Gothic architecture has been worked out in most conscientious 
detail. The moment chosen is when, the service being concluded, 
the bride and bridegroom turn from the altar rails. 

During the last few months Sir Noel Paton has been engaged 
on a large symbolical picture, entitled “ The Parting of the Ways,** 
and on a religious painting commissioned by Her Majesty the Queen. 
The subject tf the latter work is “ Christ finding the Disciples asleep 
in the Garden,” and it is treated on an upright canvas, in a manner 
totally differing from that of the engraved •pictine \i;liicli contains 
the artist’s previous rendering of the subject It is intended to take 
its place in one of the private apartments at Windsor, along with 
Sir Noel's reduced replicas of his “ Agony in the Garden** and ^ The 
Good Shepherd,** 

An adequate life of Turner, which has been promised before 
now, but has never yet been actually forthcoming, is now in a fair 
way to get itself written, Mr. Ruskin having commissioned M. Ernest 
Chesneau to “write a life of Turner, prefaced by a history of pre- 
vious landscape to which I believe my own revision will have little 
to add in order to make it a just and sufficient record of my beloved 
master.” 
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In the Drama the only noteworthy news shbws to what an 
extent mere notoriety will attract an audience. It is said that Miss 
Dudley, now in custody in New York for the attempted murder 
of 9’Donovan Rossa, has been engaged by Mr. John Rogers, 
manager of the Winnie Palmer Company, which is to perform 
“My Sweetheart” in a theatrical tour in England in June and July 
next. 

f 

Mr. Augustus Harris, it may also be stated, lately visited Paris 
vrith the intention of purchasing the acting rights of M. Sardou’s 
“ Theodora,” but after seeing the play performed Jie declined it. He 
bought, however, M. Alexandre Dumas’s new piece “ Denise,” now 
playing to crowded and enthusiastic houses. The price paid was an 
exceptionally heavy one, but the rights extend to America ^and the 
British Colonies as well as to England. 

E. A. Sharp. 
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Paris, March 1885. 

'T'HE “ DOMINANT. NOTE” is still, not so* much perhaps to 
see this country happily delivered from its colonial perplexities, 
as to witness England embarrassed in Afghanistan and the Soudan 1 
an odd result of the humanizing influences of commercial treaties 
and ententes ccrdiales. 

Matters are changed not a little, since Italy and England have 
joined hands ; since the colonies have so nobl^ come forward to help 
their parent ; since England seems resolved at last to make a stand 
against the insidious encroachments of Russia ; and since Lord Derby 
has been galvanized by public opinion into showing British resolution, 
though even at the twelfth hour, towards Bismarck himself, as well 
as France and the Recidivists. Despite all the hesitations, con- 
tradictions, and lamentable bunglings of England in Egypt and 
the Soudan, it is felt, that no matter what may be the ultimate 
solution, she will keep the upper hand in these countries, as a setf 
off for her sacrifices in men and money. The despatch of Indian 
troops has had an excellent effect on the Continental Anglo- 
phobists. 

The war in China must soon give rise to complications with 
the European Powers. The refusal of England to allow rice to be 
classed as contraband of war, has electrified the French^ who assumed 
that Admiral Courbet was free to act as he pleased in the Chinese 
seas. It was a blunder, the result of impetuosity, on the part of 
M. Ferry, just as he blundered in demanding an indemnity of 
250 millions from the Celestials, to pay for the rashness of Colonel 
Dugenne. The French cither know nothing about the Chinese 
question, or if they know anything, are sick of it The Chinese 
know the French side of it well. A goodly number of persons here 
would be glad to see Russia engaging England about Herat. Thht 
would compel her to withdraw from Egypt, and allow France to 
step into her shoes. In default of Russia’s drawing the 
ojat of the fire, it is hoped that Upper Burmah will fill the rdle. 
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Opinion knows Lord Dufferin of old, and it is thought that he will 
not be caught napping, and will insist on having a free hand. 

The home situation is in no way ameliorated. The protectionists 
and free traders are stumping the country, but the former will carry 
tlie duty of 3 fr. per 2261bs. on imported cereals. No industry 
has improved ; work displays no improvement ; taxes show a rising 
tendency, and the revenue the opposite. The anarchists are be- 
coming more aggressive, and the dynamiters boldly boast of being 
as much at home in Paris as is O’Donovan Rossa in New York. 
The Municipal Council is playing more and more at Communism, 
since three of its members propose the P/irnell system of settling 
rents — ^by not paying them. It is proposed to relieve the sovereign 
people from headaches on quarter day, by exempting them from 
paying rent, if out of work. True, Sampson was a strong man, and 
Solomon a wise one, but neither could pay their rent, if tliey had not 
the cstsh. 

Travels are always attractive, whether they treat of the dead 
past or the living present. Les Vrais Arabes et lenr pays, by 
M. de Rivaye, would be a very interesting lechauff*} about Baghdad 
and the mystical cities on the Euphrates, h.ad the author laid aside 
Chauvinistic politics. There are shrewd observations on men and 
manners, on commerce and science, but all is marred by the warmth 
of his political hatred against England. The author has not the 
toleration to bear in mind tliat English are not always French 
interests, and that Berlin even may view Oriental questions from 
another stand-point than that of Paris. The illustrations are good. 

Mr. Journct’s Australie is at once an historical and an economic 
work. It is a timely one to boot, in making known to French 
readers the resources of this immense English Colony, and at a 
moment when a very grave stand is about being made by Australia 
against the flooding by France of the^ Australasian Archipelago 
with habitual criminals. The noble conduct of “ England’s sons,” in 
coming to the aid of tlieir mother in the Soudan, makes the interests 
of England and Australia henceforth identical. The chapters 
treating of the press of Australia must be new to many besides 
the French. The institutions of the various colonics are passed in 
review, and the modus operandi of their administration. M. Journct 
has perhaps been studying too deeply the many Pune/us, or periodical.s 
of the Bulletin type, when he describes the Australians as “ removing” 
the aboriginals, by “ shooting them down like rabbits, or as 
wandering dogs.” Where this extermination was not sufficiently 
rapid, the natives were ” decapitated, and their babies caught by 
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the feet and their skulls smashed against the trees of the forest” 
One would be inclined to conclude that the author in his early days 
had got up his facts from a French Newspaper office, where imagina* 
tion supplies the place of authorities. Naturally the French thank 
God they are not as other men are, and that it is not by violent 
means like these that they protect Tunisia, Algeria, Tonquin, and 
Madagascar. 

Organization du Credit qu Travail, by M. Hiernaux, is a prize 
essay, rewarded out funds bequeathed by 'M. Isaac Pereire. The 
author has produced a most readable work, written in a style at once 
simple, practical, and clear. The relations between dlapital and labour 
are well-defined, and also between the individual and the State.* The 
most interesting section is that treating of general credit. Work 
alone, asserts the author, creates capital, and credit by employing it 
multiplies it by favouring work. In his criticisms on the history of 
credit in France, M. Hiernaux is both measured and sound. There 
is nothing Utopian in his views ; thus, he maintains that co-operation 
cannot be applied to the great industries, because they require a 
special knowledge which the workmen do not possess. A share in 
the profits would here Jpe the solution. Credit ought to be mutual, 
and the first co-operation should be that for credit. Germany, in the 
Schulze-Delitzsch societies which have been imported into Italy 
also with such signal success, offers the type of organised popular- 
credit-societies. It is worthy of note, that in France the Catholics 
are founding popular banks, while the Republicans merely look on. 

Etude sur les apices is by M. Husson, who is not only a chemist, 
but a culinary artist. Tne book is full of most learned remarks on 
spices in general ; it is also a culinary encyclopsedia, and replete 
with anecdotes. A very liberal interpretation is given to spices, 
since onions, tomatoes, truffles, oils, vinegars, and jams, and butter 
even, are included. It is clear that the ancieqts patronized more 
spices than the moderns, and that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, so important had they become, that an officer of the royal 
household was called dpicier. But then he combined the duties of 
apothecary and herbalist with that of court grocer. Consuming 
more spices would imply that our forefathers were heavy feeders. 
In antiquity and the middle ages, wines were surcharged with 
aromatics ; this made them more appreciated, but for nineteenth 
century palates, that would hardly be a recommendation. 

As naval subjects are the order of the day, the Marine des 
StoUrndes et Romaines, by Vice-admiral de la Gravi^re, will be found 
interesting, as he applies all tlie lessons the navies of the ancient 
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world afford, to the navies of onr day. The style is limpid, easy, and 
witty ; tho matter learned, but neither pedantic nor technical. The 
maps are extremely interesting. 

Madame Eloffe was the court milliner and dressmaker to 
Marie Antoinette, and the high aristocracy of Versailles. From 
1787 to 1793 she kept a* business journal, entering day by day the 
orders received, their nature, for whom, and details respecting their 
execution and the fashions. The Comte de Reiset lias taken these 
^urnals for the basis, of an interesting viot\s.— Modes et ttsnges an 
temps de Marie Antoinette. He adds valuable explanatory notes and 
commentaries on'the articles enumerated, aijd th*e character of the 
personages. The work treats of masculine as well as feminine 
attire, and is brimful of curious infornaation on points now forgotten. 
Whatever may be the singularities of the fashions at jx’esent, we 
can liardly form an idea of their eccentricity and futility thet>. 
The central lady in the book is Marie Antoinette ; we see her 
familiarly as a simple and ordinary woman, very good, chari- 
table, and devoted to* Her nursery. The two volumes contain an 
excellent index. 

Death is dreadful in its irony. Fo^ thhty years, Charles 
Lissot, a ripe scliolar on comparative geography, was occupied 
with a work on Tunisia and its condition when a Roman pro- 
vince. He had studied the region vvlien simply a clerk in the 
French embassy of Tunisia, and completed his work thereon when 
he was. the accredited ambassador. He had seen the volume through 
tlie press, had even written the preface, and was picturing to himself 
the success reasonably to be expected from such a study, when 
death struck him down, on the 2nd of last July — one month after 
the completion of the first volume. The second will be published 
by a friend. The work is, very learned, and particulaAy interesting 
.since Tunisia hasbwome French. Tunis^a'is a kind of peninsula in 
the desert of Africa, having two sisters similarly situated— Algeria 
and Morocco. Carthage owed its pre-eminence to its geographical 
situation, being in the centre of the Mediterranean, and affording 
ready access to the Soudan. TJie physical and historical geography 
of Tunisia are well described, and tlie manners and customs of the 
ancient inliahitants of Punica seem to live again in the brilliant 
pictures of our author. No fact is adduced but what is supported 
by unquestionable authorities. Maps and engravings of archmologieal 
remains contribute to make the volumes text books of the compara- 
tive geography of Tunisia. 

, M. Henry Fouquier’s Au Sikcle dernier is a series of studies 
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on the last century, collected in the volume form, and retouched 
since their appes^rance in the publications of the period. The 
Eighteenth Century is still very fashionable, and deservedly so. It' has 
been studied under all aspects, from all corners, through all spectacles, 
and under all microscopes ; and still there is ever something to be 
discovered. Of that part which has bedn abolished for ever there 
are not the less some things we ought not to forget. It was the 
epoch of ardent strife of opinions, whereas now we are engaged 
in the struggle of parties. The industrial* sciences formed but 
objects of curiosity in the Eighteenth Century ; at present, they pro- 
voke interest by their applications. The democAcy of to-day is 
occupied in seeking to conquer new privileges, rather than in aban- 
doning . ancient rights. To-day, religious controversies are less 
violent, while philosophy does not display tangible definitions. The 
real salons have disappeared, because women are unable to unite 
influence with the gracefulness of their sex. M. Fouquier dbpicts 
French society of the last age, its marriages, songs, middle classes, 
political ladies and blue-stockings — all excellently done. 

The two prisons in Paris for the condemned are " the Petite, 
and the Grande Roqhette^” The former is for juvenile delinquents. 
The Abb^ Crodze was for years the chaplain of both prisons, and the 
documents, souvenirs, notes, and original descriptions he left of his 
connection with these prisons have been arranged in two volumes, 
by his successor the Abb6 Moreau. They contain very curious 
revelations altogether new to the public, related by a prominent actor 
in the events. All the great criminals have in the book their chap- 
ter and their page, and the confidences detailed are not intended 
to satisfy the prurient curiosity or sickly tastes of the public, but 
to point morals, while adorning tales of human misery. 

C. DE LUTECE. 



THE MONTH. 


EUROPE. 

RAPID haS been the march of events^ ancf so completely has 
the whole aspect of public affairs been transformed since the 
date of my last communication, that, in attempting to compress 
the history of the intervening period within the compass of a few 
pages, I must necessarily confine myself to a survey of its more 
salicift features. 

The capture of Khartoum and the death of Gordon, followed 
by the collapse of the cold weather campaign in the Soudan and 
the retreat of both brigades of Lord Wolselcy^s army ; the equip- 
ment and despatch of a second expeditionary force to Suakin ; 
the re-assembling of Parliament and the narrow escape of the 
Government from defeat on a vote of censure ; the occupation of 
Massowah by the Italians ; the advance of the Russians towards 
Herat, and the crisis in our political relations with St. Petersburgh 
to which it has given rise; Prince Bismarck s Jeremiad against Eng- 
land in the Reichstag and the explanations to which it has led ; the 
completion of the protracted negotiations between England and 
the Powers regarding the Egyptian financial settlement ; the suc- 
cessful termination of the West African Conference, — such is but 
an imperfect catalogue of the more important of the matters that 
hare occupied public aUention during the^past five weeks. 

When I closed my last despatch the relief of General Gordon 
was regarded on all hands as an accomplished fact. It was felt 
that, with the arrival of his steamers at Metcmneh, he liad virtually 
joined hands with the advance guard of the expedition, and nothing 
but news of the actual entry of Sir C. Wilson into Khartoum was 
wanting to convert confident expectation into absolute assurance. 

The publication, on the following day, of Lord Wolseley's brief 
telegram of the 4th February, announcing that Khartoum had 
fallen, and that Gordon was, in all probability, a prisoner in the 
hands of the enemy, produced a consternation which has had no 
parallel since the days of the Indian mutiny. 
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Though the chance of Gordon’s having escaped was regarded 
by the great majority of people from the first as infinitesimally 
slender, but one opinion prevailed as to the necessity of every eiffbrt 
being put forth to save him if alive, and for two days public feel- 
ing was divided between indignation at the past laches of the Govern- 
ment and anxious suspense as to its ffiture action. The general 
anxiety was sensibly increased by the report that Lord Wolseley 
had expressed •himself in hesitating terms as to the practicability 
of an immediate advance on Khartoum, find it was far from 
being entirely relieved by the announcement that he had been 
vested with plenary discretion to take what steps he thought fit to 
suppress the revolution in the Soudan and rescue Gordon if he 
still survived. 

It would be ungenerous at this date to speculate on the course 
of action Lord Wolseley might have pursued, had the uncertainty 
regarding Gordon’s fate not been dispelled when it was. Thbugh 
between the date when the news of the fall of Khartoum first reach- 
ed him, and that of the evacuation of Gubart, he had, as far as is 
known, done nothing to indicate that he contemplated an imme- 
diate advance, neither di?es it appear that he had taken any steps 
incompatible with such an intention. The evacuation in question 
took place on the 14th February, and, in the absence of inform- 
ation to the contrary, it may be fairly assumed that it was not 
ordered till it was felt that the death of Gordon had been placed 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

The news of this retrograde movement reaching England, as 
it did, when the public were hourly expecting to hear of the occu- 
pation of Metemneh, was a source of surprise and disappointment. 
But subsequent disclosures regarding the condition of the force 
and the defective state of its transport have shown that it was 
probably unavoidable ; and,^even if this was iu>t the ca^se, it would 
be presumptuous at this distance to criticise it. 

At Abu Klea, where want of transport necessitated a protracted 
halt, the force was severely harassed by the enemy’s sharp-shooters ; 
and, though they were eventually driven off, the loss siifffred on the 
occasion shows that it was due to good fortune rather than to 
Lord Wolseley’s strategy that the retreat across the Bayudah desert 
was effected without serious disaster. 

For some time after the evacuation of Gubat had been an- 
nounced, it was believed that Lord Wolseley intended to hold 
Gakdul, while the Nile Brigade occupied Abu Hamed. From the 
fact that the latter, to whose movements we shall presently revert^ 
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was not stopped on its onward march till after the 21st of the 
month, when it had arrived within twenty miles of its supposed 
objective, it seems probable that such was actually the case. But, 
however this may have been, it was eventually decided to concen- 
trate both brigades on the Nile in the neighbourhood of Korti. 
General Buller’s brigade' reached Gakdul on the 26th February, 
and the entire force is being gradually drawn in to Korti. ' 

The Nil e brigade resumed its march from Berti on the 9th 
February, and on the following day gained a brilliant victory over 
the enemy who occupied a strong position at Birbekan. General 
Earle unfortunately lost his life in the action, and the command 
was assumed by Colonel, since created Brigadier-General, Bracken- 
burj'. From Birbekan the brigade pushed on with creditable rapidity, 
and, after occupying the Shukok Pass, which had been abandoned 
by the enemy, reached Salamat, where Colonel Stewart’s steamer 
was tiVrecked, and destroyed Suleman’s property on the 15th, On 
the 2 1st the whole force crossed to the right bank of the river at 
Hebbeli, and the foHo'wing day it continued its advance towards 
Abu Hamed, forty miles distant. 

How much further General Brackpnbifry proceeded is not 
known, but, as he repassed Hebbeh on his downward journey on 
the 26th ultimo, he must have received orders to return some time 
between these dates. He reached Berti on the ist instant, and has 
since arrived at Korti. 

The verdict of most military critics on the strategical arrange- 
ments of the campaign which has ended thus ingloriously, will 
probably be that of the critic in the Times of the 4th instant, who, 
referring to the recall of General Brackenbury, says : — 

"That in the actual state of affairs there was little choice but to concen- 
trate we cannot doubt. Indeed all through the operations the error has 
been that not only were two weak columns sAt forward at great distances 
from an insi|nificant reserve on divergent paths, and without the povver of 
uniting save, as it were, over the body of the enemy, but that one of the 
columns, at all events, was compelled to be connected with the reserve by 
means of a lengthy chain of posts, unable to effectually protect the line of 
communication. The entire force, indeed, was frittered away in detach- 
ments, each of its parts was weak, and disaster to any one of them would 
practically have caused the army to collapse. We conceive that the prin- 
ciples of war were violated because of optimist anticipations. Up to the 
very eve of the action of Abu Klea there were many who thought that 
there would be no serious opposition to our progress, and Lord Wolseley 
himself seems to have indulged in the belief that the advance on Khartoum 
would resemble the Ued River expedition, in that nature not man would 
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be his foe. It \vas looked on and treated as a pioneer eipeditioni and the 
showing of 20 British soldiers in Khartoum was expected to scare the Mahdt 
back into the desert. Throughout ignorance of the movements, stitngth, 
and intentions of the enemy has been conspicuous, while the difficulty o f 
progress was, by Lord Wolseley*s own admission, underrated. The result 
of these errors, coupled with delay in starti/ig from Lower Egypt, is that 
the campaign has been, in plain English, a failure, and that much blood has 
been shed and maby hardships undergone to no purpose.’* 

I have passed over the incidents of Sir C. Wilson’s fruitless 
and disastrous river, journey, and of his rescue by Lord Charles 
Beresford. * • 

Every reader of the Indian Review will have long since learnt 
how he embarked with stringent orders to return from Khartoum 
after consulting With Gordon, and exhibiting to the disaffected 
garrison the twenty men of the Sussex Regiment who accompanied 
him. How, after running the gauntlet of a heavy fire from the 
enemy's batteries at Abu Halfigeh and Tuti, he arrived in sight 
of Khartoum only to find that Government House had been 
gutted, and the streets were occupied by the Mahdi’s troops. How 
during his return journeji he was visited by a Dervish, with a 
letter from the Mahdi, summoning him to surrender, and informing 
him that Gordon was a prisoner in his camp. How both his steamers 
were wrecked through the treachery of the pilots. How, with his 
troops, he was compelled to take refuge on an island, and with 
what gallantry Lord Charles Beresford fought his way up the 
river and accomplished his rescue, repairing his disabled steamer 
under the fire of the enemy’s guns. 

It would be impossible, within the space at my command, to 
notice, still mose to enter into a critical examination of the various 
conflicting reports that haye been received regarding the taking 
of Khartoum and the death of General Gordon. ’ • 

The most trustworthy is probably that of Gordon’s servant 
Abdul Karim, who was present at the taking of the place, and who 
afterwards escaped and made his way across the desert to Debbeh 
and finally to Korti. 

He states that, early in the morning of the 27th January, 
the gate in the southern wall was treacherously opened by Faruq- 
Pacha, and the Mahdi’s troops, who were close at hand, thereupon 
poured into the town. Hearing the confusion, General Ckndon 
rushed out, with a sword and axe, accompanied by Ibrahim Beg, 
the chief clerkj and twenty men, and went towards the Austrian 
Consulate. On his way he was met by a party of the enemy whd' 
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fired a volley. General Gordon was shot dead, and the Arabs then 
rushed on with their spears and killed the chief clerk and nine others. 

According to this man all the rest of the Europeans, except 
Consul Nicola, were killed, together with most of the notables ; 
but the mass of the inhabitants fraternised with the Mahdi’s troops, 
and no women or children were killed. 

A somewhat different version of the death of Gordon was 
brought to Korti by one of Lord ‘Wolseley’s messengers, who 
had been sent to Kharloum but failed to reach that place. 

On the way, this man says he met a boy who had been present 
when the city surrendered, and who informed him that Gordon and 
two or three others were killed with spears and swords soon after 
leaving the Palace. The people, he added, first consulted among 
themselves, and, fearing that the Mahdi would spare Gordon’s life, 
determined to kill him. He further stated that all the foreigners 
exc^t women and children, were killed. 

The report currcyit for some days after the capture of the city, 
that General Gordorf, together with the Greeks and a number of 
soldiers, had taken refuge in a church, where they were defending 
themselves, finds no support in any of thedater accounts. 

A letter from the Amir of Berber to a local Sheikh, found in 
one of the enemy’s saddlebags after the battle of Kirbekan, simply 
states, on the authority of the Mahdi himself, that the troops had 
entered Khartoum, killed the traitor Gordon, and captured the 
steamers and boats. 

Lord Wolseley having declared that the first measure neces- 
sary to secure the safety of his army was the despatch of an 
expedition to Suakin to disperse the forces under Osman Digma 
and open the road to Berber, it was decided at a Qibinet Council 
held on the 6th ultimo to take immediate steps to carry out this 
object. Th^ foree which it was ultimately determined to employ 
for the purpose numbers about twelve thousand men, including, 
besides an Indian Contingent consisting of one regiment of 
cavalry, three battalions of infantry, and one company of Sappers, 
the following British troops : Four squadrons of cavalry, one battery 
of horse artillery, one screw gun battery, one garrison gun battery, 
three companies of engineers, one railway company, besides tele- 
graph and balloon detachments, three battalions of foot guards, 
three battalions of infantry of the line, and one battalion of 
marines. 

The announcement of the determination of the Government 
was followed by an incident which not only furnishes the strongest 
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testimony to the unanimity of British feeling regarding the gravity 
of the crisis, but may be justly said to mark a new era in, the 
history of the British Empire. 

No sooner had it become known that a fresh expedition was 
to be despatched than, one after another^ the more important of 
our colonies hasten to demonstrate their loyalty and enthusiasm 
by offering to furnish contingents fully armed and equipped at 
their own expense. Amorig these offers the Government have 
at present seen their way to accepting definitively only that of 
New South Wales, .from which colony a force of eight hundred men 
started for the scene of action on the 3rd instant, but it is uuder* 
stood that they contemplate availing themselves of the services 
of the otj^er contingents in case of the campaign being prolonged 
till the autumn. 

The preparations for the despatch of the expedition have been 
carried out with a promptitude which speaks highly for the efficiency 
of the departments concerned; the greater .portion of the troops 
have already reached Suakin ; General Graham, who is invested 
with the chief command, is expected to reach Suakin to-morrow, 
and there is every probability of active operations being commenced 
within the next fortnight. 

With a view to facilitating the movements of the force, the 
Government have entered into an agreement with Messrs. Lucas and 
Aird for the construction of a broad gauge railway from Suakin to 
Berber. A considerable portion of the plant has already gone out, 
and it is expected that the line will be completed, or nearly com* 
pleted, by the autumn. 

In spite of the magnitude and thoroughness of these prepara- 
tions, not only js there nothing in either the acts or the utterances 
of the Government to show that they indicate any change in its 
declared policy of abandoning the Soudan; butr there are grounds 
for suspecting that the pledge to recapture Khartoum was little 
better than a sop to appease public indignation. At one moment 
ministers hide their intentions under magniloquent phrases; at 
another they are content to rest their action on the bare ground of 
military necessity. 

On the re-assembling of Parliament Mr. Gladstone, in layin^f, 
further papers regarding Egypt on the table of the House, enumerated 
among the objects which the Government had in view the security of 
Egypt, the protection of the tribes who had befriended us; the 
suppression of the slave trade, and the establishment of an orderly 
government in the Soudan. At the same time he informed the 
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House that the policy of the Government in respect of the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan had undergone no change. ^ 

The opposition being justly dissatisfied with the small measure 
of assurance conveyed in these vague professions, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, on the 23rd ijltimo, moved a resolution to the effect 
that the course pursued by the Government, “ in respect to the affairs 
of Egypt and the Soudan, has involved a great sacrifice of valuable 
lives and a heavy expenditure without any beneficial result, and 
has rendered it imperatively necessary in the interests of the British 
Empire and of the Egyptian people that Her Majesty’s Government 
should distinctly recognize, and take decided measures to fulfil the 
special responsibility now incumbent on them to assure a good and 
stable government to Egypt, and to those portions of the Soudan 
which are necessary to its security.” 

The debate which followed, and which resulted in a majority 
of fourteen for the Ministry, threw little or no fresh light on their 
intentions. Mr. Gladstone, while declaring that they still adhered 
to the hope of estahlishing a government in the Soudan, refused 
to give any pledge on the subject, and emphatically repudiated all 
intention of annexation to either Egypt» or England. Sir W. 
Harcourt said ho would never have been a party to the policy of 
going to Khartoum for the sake of annexing the Soudan, but had 
consented solely, because it was the only mode in which an evacua- 
tion of the country could be effected with safety to Egypt. Lord 
Hartington did little more than reiterate the vague phraseology 
employed by his Chief on the 20th. 

On the 26th Lord Salisbury, in the Upper House, moved a vote 
of censure in terms of much greater definiteness and severity. The 
result of the division was a crushing defeat for the Government, 
only some sixty Peers being found to vote in their favour, but the 
debate was no more ^fruitful of information than that in ,the 
Commons. 

On the 9th instant Lord Hartington, in moving the supplemcntaiy 
estimates for the army, made use of expressions which have 
generally been interpreted as indicative of a desire on the part of 
the Government, now that it has weathered the first outburst of 
public indignation, to “ hedge” from its previous very moderate profes- 
sions. He referred to an advance on Khartoum, not any longer as a 
movement definitively determined on, but as a probable necessity, 
and laid special stress on the circumstance that the estimates 
before the committee in no way pledged them to that policy. 

It is true that he referred merely to the possibility of an advance 
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on Khartoum not being sanctioned by the House, but he must have 
been perfectly well aware that, as long as the Government dic^ to 
adhere to the policy of such an advance, only an insignificant 
minority of the House were likely to oppose it. 

The depletion of the Home garrisons by the despatch of the 
expedition has necessitated the embodiment of six battalions of 
the Militia and the temporary suspension of the transfer of men 
from the army to the reserves; and, as announced by Lord 
Hartington on Monday, the Government have decided on mak ing 
an addition of 15,000 men to the army during the current and 
coming financial years. • 

It is generally understood that, in arriving at this determinition, 
they have been largely influenced by the present crisis in our 
relations*with Russia. 

The events that form the immediate occasion of this crisis will, 
doubtless, have been followed with interest by your readers a% they 
have been from day to day reported by the Indian press. 

Stated broadly, the situation may be* described as follows : 
The Russians, in defiance of the fact that the whole question of the 
Afghan boundary is the subject of pending negotiations, have 
■advanced their outposts to certain points which are regarded by the 
British Government as being within Afghan territory, and their 
occupation of which is considered not only to jeopardise the peace 
of the Frontier, but to compromise the safety of Herat. The British 
Government have formally protested against these aggressive 
movements and demanded the withdrawal of the Russian outposts. 
To this demand the Russian Government have returned an absolute 
refusal, but have at the same time assured the British Government 
that they have instructed their officers to do their utmost to avoid 
a conflict with* the Afghan troops. 

In the meantime Sir' Peter Lumsden, with the approval of the 
Government, has advised the Amir of Afghanistan to defend his 
frontier, including Panjdch, which is claimed by Russia and im- 
mediately threatened, from further aggression, and the British 
Government has urged the authorities at St. Petersburgh to restrain 
the Russian troops from advancing beyond the points already 
occupied by them. 

No reply has. It is stated, been received to the last communi- 
-cation ; but, according to the latest reports, the Russian troopa-ytore 
again advancing, and the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh decline^ under 
any circumstances, to abate their claims. As Panjdeb is actually 
occupied by the Amir’s troops, and the Government are pledged to 

II 
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support him in defending it, a conflict may at any moment be 
predpitated, and it is not improbable that, before these pages are 
in print, we shall virtually, if not actually, be at war with Russia. 

It has been said that the action of the Russian Government in 
this matter involves a breach of the agreement under which it 
consented to refer the delimitation of the Frontier to a joint com- 
mission. It is doubtful, however, whether this view of the matter 
can be sustained. The ultimate source of the difficulty, it must be 
remembered, is a diflesence of opinion on the question whether the 
boundary should be determined, as Russia insists, on ethnc^raphical, 
or, as England 'contends, on historico-geograpRical, grounds. This 
question is one of principle, which must, from its nature, be decided 
either by diplomacy or by an appeal to arms. Until it had been 
decided, it would obviously have been impossible for the 'Commis- 
sioners to commence their work, and they could not have decided 
it themselves. 

If the question had been raised before the departure of Sir 
Peter Lumsden, as one would naturally suppose must have been 
the case, it is for the British Government to explain how they came 
to allow him to start while it was still pending. * 

It is, in fact, the result, not of the deliberations of the Commis- 
sion, but of diplomatic action, which the Russians have forestalled. 
Their motive is sufficiently obvious. They were well aware from 
the outset that there was little or no chance of England accepting 
the ethnographic principle as the basis of delimitation, and they, 
therefore, determined to confront her with accomplished facts, in 
the hope that, in view of her existing difficulties elsewhere, she 
would accept them rather than go to war. 

During the past few days a happy turning point has been 
reached in the relations of England with Germany, at a moment 
when it was least expected, and in d' manner bordering on the 
grotesque. ‘ * 

From first to last, there can be little doubt, the misunderstand- 
ing, which for some months past had been waxing hourly more 
bitter, had partaken very much of the character of a comedy of 
errors. Matters were brought to a climax on the 2nd instant, by 
a speech delivered by Prince Bismarck in the Reichstag. 

As a crucial proof of the unfriendliness of England, the Chan* 
cellor, in this speech, cited certain remarks made by Lord Granville 
In the course of the debate on the late vote of censure in the 
House of Lords, which he interpreted as intended to impute to him 
a desire to compel Epgland “ to abdicate all liberty of action in 
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colonial matters." He further complained that, on the sanie occa* 
^n, Lord Granville had represented him as having expressed 
himself unfavourably towards England’s policy in £gypt« ' out of 
personal pique at his advice to take that country having been reject* 
ed. Combined with these accusations were a series of complaints 
regarding the conduct of the British dovernment in its diplomai* 
tic relations with Germany, the most serious among them being 
that it had committed a Arrant breach of confidence in publishing 
In a late Blue-book certain official documents, some of them pre- 
maturely, and others reporting private and confidential conver- 
sations. 

Further light was thrown on the last of these charges by an 
article which appeared two days later in the North German Gazette^ 
in which it was stated that the most striking and deplorable of 
the Indiscretions contained in the late Blue-books was the publica- 
tion of a report from Lord Ampthill (Sir E. Malet ?) on the# sub- 
ject of a private conversation with Prince Bismarck. In this 
conversation, it appears, the Chancellor had informed Sir E. Malet 
that on the 5th May last he had instructed Count Munster in a 
despatch to inform the British Government, in effect, that if it per- 
sisted in its unfriendly attitude towards his colonial policy, he 
should be constrained to seek an understanding with France ; 
that Count Munster’s representations having failed to produce the 
desired effect, he had sent Count Herbert Bismarck to London to 
support them ; and that, his efforts proving equally unavailing, the 
German Cabinet had entered on those negotiations with France, 
which ultimately led to the agreement on the Congo question, and 
to the understanding between the Powers on the Egyptian ques- 
tion. ^ 

Referring to Lord Granville’s allegation that he had advised 
England to, take Egypt, Prince Bismarck, in his sp^ch, denied 
having given that or any other advice. When pressed for an opinion, 
however, he had stated that if he were an English Minister, he 
would not annex Egypt, but endeavour to obtain through the 
Sultan the position in that country by means of which English 
interests could be safeguarded. Annexation, he considered, would 
give rise to an undesirable state of tension between England and 
several other powers, especially France and Turkey, whereas the 
method of procedure he suggested would not be likely tie. give 
offence to other nations, “ partly by reason of its compatibility with 
treaties, and also because it would probably hold out to those mainly 
interested in Egyptian finance, m., to the French and English, 
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as well as other bondholders, the prospect of ^ safe, able, and yetlU 
ordered administration of Egypt by the English authorities/’ If, 
however, added Prince Bismarck, England preferred to annex 
Egypt, Germany would not consider it her duty to interfere, the 
friendship of England being more important to her than the future 
fate of Egypt. ® 

“ I therefore,” he concluded, “ did not advise England * to take* 
Egypt, but, on the contrary, dissuaded her from Annexing it as 
urgently as was possi\)le in my disinterested position. I added 
that the solution of the question devolved beyond doubt upon the 
Engljsh Government itself. But, whatever England's decision, we 
would not, I said, stand in her way ; we only recommended her 
to be cautious, and to respect treaties and the rights of the Sultan.” 

In conclusion Prince Bismarck said : — 

have been forced against my will to give these explanations, in order, 
once for all, to repel the oft-repeated insinuation that for years back I had 
made a point of seeking seduce the English Government from the path of 
virtue by alluring promises of foreign aggrandisement, and of thus causing 
trouble in Europe. That is completely wrong. It was only in confidence and 
after being expressly asked for my advice on the' subject that I told them what 
I would do if I were an English Minister. I did so reluctantly and only on 
being repeatedly requested to do so, and I only consented at last in the 
conviction that by giving the English Government counsels of moderation I 
might thus promote the end at which 1 aim — namely, the preservation of 
peace in Europe and among its great Powers. And if this advice had been 
followed many a complication, perhaps, would not have occurred. This is 
an episode which has a certain connexion with the subject now engaging the 
House, but which I hope will soon be forgotten, with all the ill-humour 
arising out of it in England. 1 am inclined to look for the cause of this 
displeasure in the experience that when out of temper we are always inclined 

to ascribe the causes of this to others rather than to ourselves. But 1 shall do 

• • 

all in my powdr in the most conciliatory manner, sine ira et studio, to restore 
our relations to that footing of calm and friendly intercourse which has always 
existed between us and England, and which is natural to both countries 
neither having vital interests that conflict with those of the other. For 1 can 
only hold it to be an error of judgment if England grudges us our modest 
colonial efforts. However, prone the English Government may be to be 
influenced by individual merchants and shipowners, I can scarcely believe 
that it will continue to oppose our colonial policy as it has done in the 
Camcroons, as well as in Australia, New Guinea, Fiji, and other places. 

A referenfee to Lord Granville’s speech in the House of Lords 
on the 27th ultimo is sufficient to show that, beyond the bare state- 
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iheAt that Fr|n6e Bismarck haid advised England to take Egg^pt,, 
it contained nothing to justify his irritation. 

Referring id certain remarks made by the Duke of Richmond 
in hist attack bn thd policy of the Government, Lord Granville 
said : — • 

**The noble duke then went to Berlin and quoted the remarks of Prince 
Bisiharck,' which are of an unfavourable character, with regard to the 
Egyptian policy of the Governme'ne. Prince Bisma^k is one of the most 
remarkable men of the time ; he is a man of great ability, great will, and 
great intellect of all sorts. Prince Bismarck is a man whose^ friendship is to 
be desired and whose enmity is to be deprecated. He has rendered enor- 
mous service to that great country, Germany ; he has united it, and the 
gratitude to him for that work is such that he has absolute power with regard 
to foreign alTairs, and exercises great influence on the rest of the Continent « 
This being the case, does the noble duke pretend that we should abdicate 
all liberty of action with regard to the policy we pursue in colonial or fctcign 
matters ? I must say that I have not the slightest right to complain of Prince 
Bismarck's expressing an unfavourable view of our Egyptian policy, for tKe 
simple reason that the policy of the Government has never yet been in accord 
with the advice with regard to Egypt which he gave Co the late Government 
and to ourselves— namely, to take it. It was friendly advice, but when the 
noble duke reproaches us for not having followed chat advice, I ask him 
in return why it was not followed by Lord Beaconsfield, who, when 
the same advice was given to him, answered that he would not take 
Egypt at a gift.” 

So far, therefore, from imputing to Prince Bismarck a desire to 
deprive England of her liberty of action in colonial matters, the 
speaker merely deprecated a certain construction placed by him on 
the Duke of Richmond’s criticism, while, as to accusing Prince 
Bismarck of petiSonal pique in expressing an unfavourable view of the 
British policy in Egypt, he simply pointed out that, from the nature 
of the case, he could not honestly have expressed any other view. 

The mistake was so obvious that explanation became as inevit- 
able as it was easy. 

Lord Roseberry, who, by the way, is, in every respect, ja most 
valuable acquisition to the Cabinet, seems to have taken on himself 
the pleasant office of peacemaker. At his invitation Count Herbert 
Bismarck, on the 4th instant, came to London, and the exchang^tt 
of views that followed is understood to have resulted in a complete 
reconciliation. On Friday last Lord Granville made a statement 
in the House of Lords in which he disavowed the 'interpretation 
put upon his speech, and cordially reciprocated the desire expressed 
by Prince Bismarck for the re-establishment of friendljr relations 
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between the two countries. As to his statement that Bismarck had 
advised England to take Egypt, he admitted that he might not 
have expressed quite accurately what had passed. In his endea- 
vour to rebut the charge of publishing confidential documents, he 
was less successful, and (*here can be little doubt that the ofibnding 
Blue-book might have been more discreetly edited. 

Count Herbert Bismarck’s visit has already borne practical 
fruit, in the shape of an arrangement of the territorial question in 
dispute regarding the Cameroons country. Dr. Nachtigal’s decla- 
ration of a German protectorate over the Canreroons was, it will be 
remembered, followed by the declaration of a British protectorate 
of the whole of the coast between the New German boundaries and 
the British territory of Lagos, This was regarded by Germany 
as an act of gratuitous unfriendliness. According to the agreement 
now ^rrived at, England relinquishes to Germany that portion of 
the territory in question between the Baptist settlement of Victoria 
in Ambas Bay and the Rio del Rey, Germany on her part undertak- 
ing not to interfere witli anything to tlie west of Rio del Rey, or 
take advantage of any omissions that may have occurred in the 
British treaties with the native tribes in the'Niger country. 

There seems to be a tacit understanding on the part of the 
Powers to accept the Italian occupation of Massowah as an accom- 
plished fact, and there is every indication that the Italians intend 
it to be permanent. The existence of any formal arrangement 
beween Italy and England on the subject is denied, but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that a very definite understanding exists, 
or that it will have a very material effect on the future of the 
Soudan question. 

The West African conference held its final sitting on the 26 th 
ultimo, when Prince Bismarck annoutKed that the International 
Association, 'which ha*d been recognised by nearly all the powers 
concerned, had given its adherence to its decisions, and duplicate 
copies of the Acte Generale were signed by all the members. 

The following are the principal heads of the agreement : — 

I. The region shall be perfectly free to the trade of all nations. Com- 
modities of all nations, under whatsoever flag, shall be imported free from 
any sort of taxes or administrative dues whatsoever. Only such export taxes 
shall be levied as shall compensate for useful and necessary expenditure in the 
interests of trade, and these shall be levied alike upon every nationality equaUy 
with the Sovereign State. 

X. Every Power exercising sovereign rights in the above-mentioned 
regions is foibidden to institute monopolies or favours of any kind. 
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3. Foreighert thall enjoy without tiistinctioo the stoe rights and treat* 
nent at tubjectt of the Sute exercising sovereign rights. 

4. All Powers exercising sovereign rights within the region shall bind 
themselves to cooperate in the suppression of slavery, to promote the work of 
missions, and to render the advantages of civ^isatitm comprehensible to the 
natives. 

The Acte of navigation further secures the free navigation of the 
Congo and all its branches ‘to merchant shigs of all nations upon a 
footing of absolute equality. 

An agreement cn the territorial question has algo been arrived 
at, after protracted negotiation, between the Association and France 
and Portugal 

The boundaries of the free state thus established include, according 
to a statement of Mr. Stanley, an area of 900,000 square miles, of 
which doo,ooo are of unsurpassed fertility, intersected by nearly 4,000 
miles of navigable waterway. The only important interruptions to 
the free passage of boats throughout this distance are the Stanley and 
Subilash Falls, and these it is proposed to surmount by the construe* 
tion of 149 miles of railway, of which 52 miles will run between 
Vivi and Isanglia, and ^5 miles between Manganga and Leopold* 
ville. 

After two years of unvarying failure, the efforts of the police to 
trace the authors of the late dynamite outrages seem at last to have 
been rewarded by an important success. 

The enquiries in the case of the prisoners Cunnnigham and Burton, 
who are chai^d with being concerned in the recent explosion at the 
Tower, have resulted in the accumulation of a mass of evidence which 
tends to identify them not only with that outrage, but with those 
perpetrated at the railway stations a little more than a year ago, as 
well as with the explosions, in Scotland Yard and St. James's Square 
in May last. Should the facts which the proseClitiotf arc endeavouring 
to prove be substantiated, the result will go a long way towards 
re-assuring the public by making it probable that the dimensions 
of the conspiracy are really much narrower than the number of the 
outrages seemed to show. 

Lord Durham’s suit for a declaration of nullity of marriage on 
the ground that his wife was insane at the time of the contract fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the hardship that may be entailed 
by a state of the law, which makes no provision for a divorce in the 
case of the hopeless insanity of one of the parties. ' R^^rding the 
present condition of Lady Durham’s mind there appears to be no 
question ; but, in order to obtain a release from matrimonial bonds 
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which, as far as botH parties are concerned, have ceased to serve any 
useful purpose, and, as far as he is concerned, operate as a disability 
of the most intolerable description, it was necessary for him to prove 
that she was insane when he married her. This, in the opinion of 
the Court, with which mosj persons will probably agree, he failed 
to do ; and the result is the indefinite perpetuation of a grave injury, 
attended by no compensating advantage either to those immediately 
interested or to society at large. 

Among the noteworthy events of the month has been the pro- 
duction at the ^Princess’s Theatre of Lord Lytton’s posthumous 
drama of “Junius ; or. The Household 'Gods,” founded on the 
well-known Roman legend of Lucretia. 

The subject was in its very nature insusceptible of successful 
dramatic treatment ; and the play, which, in spite of occasional fine 
passages, is, on the whole, painfully vapid, is written in a stilted and 
dccla(natory style, which the public taste has long outgrown. It 
was well received on cthe first night by a distinguished, rather than 
critical, audience, but' is unlikely to prove a pecuniary success. 

The determination of the Prince and Princess of Wales to visit 
Ireland, while applauded on all sides as a'’ proof of their patriotism 
and courage, has given rise to a widespread feeling of misgiving 
which, for obvious reasons, finds no public expression. That the 
great mass of the Irish nation will welcome the Royal guests with 
heartfelt enthusiasm, no one doubts ; and even the Nationalists, as 
a body, may be expected to follow the example of the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and dissemble any hostile sentiments they may harbour. 
But in a country where disafiection is so widespread and unscrupu- 
lous, as late events have shown it to be in Ireland, the fanaticism 
of individuals constitutes an element of danger which it would be 
affectation to ignore, and against which, unfortunately, it is impos- 
sible effectually toTguaftl. 

There is good reason to believe that the question of domestic 
electric lighting has been solved in a way which will render the 
public independent of the operations of lighting companies. The 
Skrivanow primary battery, the special features of which are small 
capacity, combined with great electro-motive force and absence of 
fumes, has been successfully adapted for the purpose of supplying 
portable incandescent lamps of ordinary size, capable of taking the 
place of moderator or other lamps for use in houses. Each cell in 
ti)is battery consists of a layer of chloride of silver between two 
thin zinc plates, immersed in a weak solution of caustic potash. 
During the action of the battery the chloride of silver is converted 
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into metallic silver, and, when the dectro>motive force is exhailistedr 
all that is necessary is to reconvert this metallic silver into the 
chloride by treatment with hydrochloric acid. The chief expense, 
b therefore the cost of the hydrochloric adld necessary for thia piH> 
pose, which is very small. | 

James W. Furrell. 

London, March ist, 1885-. 


• INDIA. 

The retiring Governor of Bombay was not allowed to. start 
on his homeward voyage without the meed of some melodious tears.. 
At the farewell banquet given in Sir James Fergusson’s honour 
by the Byculla Club, the President, the Hon’ble J. B. Peile, sum- 
med up in an appreciative oration the results of His Excell jncyr’s 
five years of rule. He showed that, if there had not been much 
that was startling or ambitious in the administration of that 
peaceful period, there had been much solid progress.. The Southern 
Deccan, a blank space on the railway maps of five years back,, is 
now crossed by lines that make famine impotent to destroy; the 
Eastern Deccan line is open, and the Western Deccan line is begun. 
Railway extension in the Bombay Presidency has never had a 
warmer and more consistent friend than Sir James Fergusson; 
The creation of a Department of Agriculture, the extension of the 
Primary School system under local boards, the support given to 
schools for European and Eurasian children, the well-considered 
Local Government Acts, recognised even by Lord Ripon at last 
as being botiv sound and sufficient, and, not least, the excellent 
influence exercised on thf! Native Chiefs of the Presidency, — these 
are the main features of Sir James Furgitsson's rule, and we m^ 
agree with Mr.. Peile in thinking that tliey form a very respectable 
record. 

On His Excellency’s departure Mr. Peile governed Bombay 
for one day, and Lord Keay’s reign has now begfun. 

The telegraphic summaries of the negociations carried ois 
during the month between London and St. Petersburgh read 
like a twice-told tale than has been usual with previous chronietav 
of the kind. We find, it b true, the same stale professions of-good 
intention on the part of Russia, while her stealthy advance towards 
Afghan frontiers steadily proceeds ; but the firmer Cone of the 
English despatches has shown a considerable stiffening in the>p(di^ 
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of the Foreign Office, and a diminution of complacent confidence 
in Russian good faith. Though a Cabinet Minister has recently 
accepted without demur the statement by Russia that her occupa- 
tion of debateable territol^ is only “ provisional," the preparations 
in England of land and Isea forces, and the military movements 
in India, are a very practical answer to this aggression. 

The “ demonstration " in honour of the meeting between the 
Amir and the Viceroy, at Rawal Pindi 'has served to bring together 
25,000 of all arms within easy reach of the frontier, and it has 
been quickly followed up by orders for the •preparation of two 
army, corps, each 25,000 strong with io,odb men in reserve. Thus 
a force of 60,000 men will be placed on a War footing, and will be 
thoroughly equipped with transport. With nearly half th/; normal 
garrison of India placed on the other side of the Indus, it will be ne- 
cessary to look to England for some 10,000 to 15,000 troops to fill the 
gaps fn the Reserve, as well as to do garrison duty in India proper. 

The grand preparations made to give the Amir and his accom- 
panying chieftains an imposing and spectacular welcome have been 
rendered of none effect by the continuous rain, which turned the 
camp into a slough of despond, and effectually took the shine out 
of the “properties" which are so essential a part of a ceremonious 
durbar. However, the Amir is in British Territory, and, so far, there 
has been no report of any revolt against his power in his own coun- 
try. Nothing is as yet authentically known as to what has 
passed at the informal interviews held he has had with the Viceroy. 
Beholders have been favourably impressed with His Highness’s 
appearance and manners, and rumour is busy with guesses as to 
bis concessions and his demands. 

There have been persistent reports abroad of a disaster having 
occurred to some officers connected with tjjie Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission ; the latest authentic intelligence from their camp, however, 
dated 16th March, contains no mention of any special misfortune 
and is confined to a statement regarding a change in the weather. 
The march of the Commission from Bala Murghab to Gulran had 
unfortunately all the appearance of a flight, though it was under- 
taken under pretence of approaching the telegraph wires at Meshed, 
and in reality to secure the command of Herat in case it was 
necessary to garrison the forts there, The Amir has formally 
sought English assistance In strengthening the fortifications of 
Herat, which will be secure from any sudden rush, authorised or 
unauthorised, of the Russian captains. 

Great anxiety has been caused to the friends of officers and men 
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of the Indian contingent at Suakin by the garbled and imp^ect 
accounts received of the engagements near that place, it iff snrel^ 
the business of the Government of India to make arrangenaenta 
for obtaining correct lists of casualtiel^ and to publish tho^ 
without delay, as is done by the hom4 War Office in the casCF 
of troops despatched from England. The true tale of the battle»>or 
surprise, or defeat, whichever it was, has yet to reach India, 

Amid these wars and rumours of yrars the interest felt 
in the volunteer movement has rapidly developed ; not only 
have schemes been formulated for the formation, of a Volunteer 
Reserve Corps, meant fo include every able-bodied European* and 
Anglo-Indian who is unable or unwilling to join the ranks of the 
“ regular*.!, volunteers, but the enthusiasm has spread to our native 
fellow-subjects. The native press informs us that there is but one 
feeling throughout the country — " a desire amounting in many cases 
among the rising generation to a passionate longing to serve* their 
Queen, as citizen soldiers.'* It is reported •from Madras that four 
Hindu gentlemen have already been enrolled in the local Artillery 
Corps. But this question is not exactly one of those problems to 
which the principle solvttur amhulando can be safely applied ; the 
Colonel commanding the whole force of volunteers in Madras 
objects to the innovation, and his objection is backed by the corps 
generally, whose members threaten to resign. Lord Lytton, when 
Viceroy, decided that separate corps or companies of native 
volunteers could not be allowed, but that natives might be permitted 
to join the ranks of the existing corps. This permission has not 
been taken advantage of, we believe, except in the Berar and 
Beluchistan Corps ; there are also a few Parsee enrolled in some 
of the Railway Corps. 

Little harm, it would appear, could result if Government were to 
take this sudden blazing up of military ardouf in Sober* earnest, and 
were to sanction and encourage the enrolment of natives in the 
existing companies. If the feeling has anything of depth and 
solidity in it, if it represents anything more than the frothy exuberance 
of editors, and a desire for cheap notoriety, or a dislike for any 
restriction founded upon race differences, then it is worth while 
to concentrate and utilize it. On the other hand an artificial and 
spurious enthusiasm would not for any length of time stand the 
test of drill and discipline; manufactured ardour would be fouml to 
vary inversely as the heat of the weather, and the goose step In the 
dog days would be a crucial test of the value of this ** passionate 
longing** on the part of young Bengal. 
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The announcement that the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
will visit Constantinople on their way home, and will be the guests of 
the Sultan, is suggestive. The alliance between England and Tuilcey^ 
so strongly advocated by I(.obart Pasha, is now under consideration, 
and the proposed presence^ of English Royalty in Constantinople 
during the negotiations will have considerable influence as a demon- 
stration of good will. 

In close upon 50, pages of print Sir Auckland Colvin has pub- 
lished his Budget Statement, and has given the public three main items 
of information : ^rst, that no new measure of taxation will be intro- 
duced ; second, that the rupee is officially vallted at is. 6 d . ; and third, 
that the annual loan would probably be placed on the London Market. 
This loan, as we learn by telegraph, has been floated in the United 
Kingdom to the extent of ten millions sterling, and it will be devoted 
to carrying out the recommendations of last year’s committee on 
railway extension in India. 



GENERAL NOTES. 


Orlticism, 

Mr. Jambs Payn’s Talk of the Tovm is a 
book quite out of his usual field. Just as 
Mr. William Black has, greatly daring, writ* 
ten an historical novel which actually intro- 
duces us to Shakspeare <Moses had already 
been put in a novel by Professor Ebers), so 
Mr. Payn takes up Shakspeare lone after 
his death, the pseudo Shakspeare of VortU 
gem and the othef Ireland forgeries.* The 
novelist gives it as his opinion that ** tens of 
thousands, and among them,** he is quite 
sure, ‘‘the Upper Ten,** have never heard 
of Ireland, nor of Voriiget^y nor of Shaks- 
peare’s ** confession of faith,*’ and the rest 
of it. Probably Mr. Payn is right. The 
novel-reading public is not very literary, and 
has forgotton the forger Ireland, as com- 
pletely as i^ has ceased to remember the 
forger Onomacritus. Why the author has 
altered the name Ireland to ** Erin** we do 
not quite understand ; it seems a fresh addi- 
tion to the wrongs of Ireland. His subject 
enables him to introduce ** with unconcealed 
delight** (like the Tahitian swains in the Anti 
Jacobin) plenty of hits at criticism, culture, 
and so forth. But, Mr. Payn, the champion 
of intellect and culture may reply, those old 
Irelands, Parrs, Boswells, and the rest, went 
wrong and were deceived,' not ^ecause they 
were critical and cultivated, but because 
they were not critical enough. It seems 
amazing that a boy of seventeen, as ** William 
Henry Erin** was, should not only have 
played off forged Shakspearian documents 
on the learned, but should actually have had 
a play, “by Shakspeare,** accepted by She- 
ridan. The manager, of course, only “ran** 
the piece as a speculation and advertisement, 
but society was full of believers. Chatterton 
and Macpherson should have warned the 
credulous, but Populus vult decipL All this 
old affair, with the extraordinary dodginess 
and humour of the forger, supply Mr. Payn 
with a plot ready made, with plenty of scenes 
of historical genre, with a hero, with por- 
traits of real people like Sheridan, Dr. Parr, 
and James Boswell, Esq., of Au^hinleck, 
and even with a ready-made traitor and 
villain. Of all these gifts of history, above 
all, of Mr. Powell and Mrs. Jordan, 
does Mr. Payn make amusing use. He 
has to invent, we presume, his “female 
interest,** his good and pretty Margaret “ in 
love with William Henry.** So precocious 
was W. H. that we can admit him as a 


forgeries ! Now Mr. Payn nutkcia W. ft 
really a sympathetic character all tfiroiiRh 
the book till he is found out Th^ ..b|a 
partly dseives his reader, and eve&i WjiS' 
think, refers the exact aim of his book.cm^ 
fused. W. H. is certainly about the 
most pleasant person in it, and one can 
hardly acquiesce in his being suddenly drop* 
ed down an oubliette^ whence he is^ hastily 
fished out, moribund and penitent, at the 
close. But \k>ung Ireland, who hopeleas- 
ly puzzled and “sold** his own contem* 
poraries, who puzzles us still in bis amusing 
memoirs (where we can't help siding with 
the rascal, as we side with Mascs^le in 
JJEiourdi)^ this sphinx of a William* Heniy 
perhaps unavoidably puzzled Mr. Payn, hU 
literary second father. Who his real father 
was, tne discretion of the novelist prevents ns 
from ascertaining. That the book is full of 
humour and good things it were superfluous 
to remark, as it is by Mr. Payn.^Afiii^r« 

From Mr. Dolby’s dumpy book oa 
Dickens, Charles Dickens as / Knew 
we cai ry awajf oqe odd impression, namely, 
that Dickens, when he went to stay with his 
firiends the aristocracy, carried a bottle of 
punch in his travelling bag! We also get 
the impression that Dickens furiously over- 
worked and over-lectured himself. All the 
early part of the volume is excessively ver- 
bose and dull. Who cares how often and 
where Dickens lectured, how many people 
could not get seats, and how many cigars 
were smoked by him and Mr. Dolby, the 
managing agent of Messrs. Chappell, who 
speculated in Dickens’s popularity. One 
is chiefly inclined to sympathise with 
Mr, Forster’s robust opposition to the 
whole performance. “They revel in 
Pickwick,” “ Boston at his feet,” and so 
forth we read, as if this were an advertising 
account of Mr. Irving's American tour. 
Certainly Mr. Dolby appears, like so many 
men who knew him well, to have found 
Dickens delightful as a man, and it remains 
no less odd than before that the letters and 
published reQiiniscqnces of Dickens by no 
means convey the sense* of his charm to 
people who did not know him. In fact, they 
produce precisely the ooposite effect. This 
is one of the mysteries of biography, and it is 
only fair to suppose that Dickens had some 
incommunicable personal magnetism, which 
made his friends overlook the robustious 


serious wooer at the age of seventeen, young 
for even Mr. Payn’s jeune premier. The girl 
is as nice as she can be, and prettily jealous 
of the kind wayward Mrs. Jordan. As to 
William Henry, one doubts whether Mr. 
Payn has been successful in his conception 
and treatment of that very enigmatic charac- 
ter. Like Charles Honeyman, as described 
by Fred Bay ham, “ with the frankness of an 
early friend,” we believe that Young Ireland 
“ would rather have lied than not.*’ He is 
said, when his foigeries became valuable as 
curiosities, to have actually forged his own 


egotism which they constantly report, and 
the fatiguing restlessness. All this, of 
course, has no reference to his literary genius, 
which rests immortal on the testimony of hi* 
works. But it is plain that the Americtm tour 
would have killed a far stronger and healthier 
man, and it is heart-breaking to read how this 
great genius sold his life for d^htts. «ire 
could not sleep at night, and nur^* if eyer. 
got up before twelve in the day. He had to 
abandon his breakfost, and dine at thtee, aod 
could take no food until the work of the 
evening was over, and then only something 
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very and so on. It is heart-breaking. 
Mr. Dolby does not tell badly what he has to 
tell, but a good deal of it is not worth telling, 
and much of the rest exceedingly depressing. 
Mr. Forster wfts right. — Harper^ 

From M. Quantin, the famous Paf$s printer, 
we receive, among other works wriich must 
. Wait ' their turn, a delightful French edition 
GuHfvoi^s Travels^ with colour^ illustra» 
tions by M. B. H, Gausseron. Gulliver 
reviewing the ranks of Lilli put, the Lilliput 
horses dragging his hat, Gulliver in a town 
In Lilliput, Gulliver alarmed by the cat, in 
Brobdingnag, and ** collared" By the baby, are 
all capital, full of fancy and vigour. The 
Struldbrugs (p. 297), are horrible enough for 
Edgar Poe to delight i.i. See also the heads of 
Struldbrugs onp. 301, and the absurd .scientific 
Laputan (p. 304). Perhaps an English 
edition with many of the same cuts might 
recall young readers to the immortal Lemuel, 
the greatest of all fantastic voyagers greater 
than even Lucian and Pantagrael. 

A Vigil. 

JE WALK the lane’s dim hollow, — 

Past is the twilight hour, 

' But stealthy shadows follow 

And Night withholds her power. 

For somewhere in the eastern skv 

The shrouded moon is high. 

Dews from the wild rose drip unheard, — 

Their unforgotten scent 
With that of woods and grasses blent ; 

No mufHed flight of bird. 

No whispering voice, my footfall stops ; 

No breeze amid the poplar-tops 

The smallest leaf has stirred. 

Yet round me, here and there, 

A little fluttering wind 
Plays now, — these senses have divined 
A breath across my hair, — 

A touch, — that on my forehead lies. 

And presses long 
These lips so mute of song. 

And now, with kisses cool, my half-shut eyes. 

This night ? O what is here ! 

What viewless aura clings 
So fitfully, so near. 

On this returning even- tide 
When memory ^1 not bb denied 
Unfettered wings? 

My arms reach out, — in vain,— 

They fold the air : 

And yet— that wandering breath again ! 

Too vague to make her phantom plain. 

Too tender for despair. 

Edmund Clarence Steadman,-^ Atlantic. 

The Tender Heart. 

She gazed upon the burnished brace 
of plump ruffed grouse he. showed with 
pride ; 

Angelic grief was in her face : 

•*^How could you do it, dear ? ” she sighed. 

« The poor, pathetic, moveless wings 1 
The songs all hushed— oh, cruel shame ! " 
Said he, partridge never sings." 

Said she, "The sin is quite the same. 


** You men ace savage through and through, 

A boy is always bringing in 
Some string of bird’s eggs, white and blue. 

Or butterfly upon a pin. 

The angle-worm in an^ish dies. 

Impaled, the pretty trout to tease— " 

** My own, we fish for trout with flies—’* 

** Don't wander from the question, please I ** 

She quoted Burns’s ** Wounded Hare,” 

And certain burning lines of Blake’s, 

And Ruskin on the fowls of air, 

And Coleridge on the water-snakes. 

At Emerson’s ** Forbearance " he 
Began to feel his will benumbed ; 

At Browning’s “ Donald’’ utterly 
His soul surrezt^ered and succumbed. 

Oh, gentlest of all gentle girls," 

He thought, beneath the blessed sun ! " 
He saw her lashes hung with pearls, 

And swore to give away his gun. 

She smile<l to find her point was gained 
And went, with happy parting words 
(He subsequently ascertained), 

To trim her hat with humming-birds; 

//elen Gray Cone, — Atlantic. 

Sieato. 

(From the French of Sully Prudhomme,) 

Je passerai I’et^ dans I’hcrbe, sur le dos, 

La nuque dans les mains, les paupi^res mi* 
closes, 

Sans meler un soupir k Thtaleine des roses, 

Ni troubler le sommeil leger des clairs echos ; 

Saus peur je livrerai mon sang, ma chair, mes 
os, 

Mon 6tre, cyi cours de I’lieure et des mdtamor- 
phoses, 

Calme, et laissant la foule innombrable des 
causes 

Dans I’ordre universal assurer mon repos ; 

Sous le pavilion d’or que le soleil d^ploie, 

Mes yeux boiront I’ether, dont I’immuablc joie 
Filtrera dans mon flme au travers de mes cils, 

Et je dirai, songcant aux hommes : * Que 

font-ils?" ^ 

Et le res^ouvenir des amours et des haines 
Me bercera, pareil au bruit des mers lointaines. 
Siesta. 

All summer let me lie along the grass. 

Hands under head, and lids that almost close ; 
Nor mix a sigh with breathings of the rose, 
Nor vex light-sleeping echo with •• Alas I" 

Fearless, I will abandon blood, and limb, 

And very soul to the all-changing hours ; 

In calmness letting the unnumbered powers 
Of nature weave my rest into their hymn. 

Beneath the sunshine’s golden tent uplift 
Mine eyes shall watch the upper blue unfurled, 
Till its deep joy into my heart shall sift 

Through lashes linked ; and, dreaming on the 
world, 

Its love an 4 hate, or memories far of these, 
Shall Iidl me like the sound of distant seas. 
•^Atlanlice 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

1. Egypt: Native Rulers anti Foreign Interference^ By Baron de Maloiti. 

2. England and Egypt, By E. Dicey. 

3. A Diary in the East, By VV. H. Russell- 

4. The Khedive's Egypt, By E. de Leon. 

5. Egyptian Finance, By M. G- Mulhall. 

6. Parliamentary Papers, Egypt— Nos. 3 to 8. 

7. Sir Samuel Baker on How Egypt should be Governed, ( Times of Ceylon^ 1885)* 

S. Egypfs Proper Frontier, By Sir S. Baker. ( Nineteenth Century ^ July 1884J. 

9. The Outlook in Egypt, By Baron de Malorti ( Contemporary Review^ 1884J. 

10. Egypt under English Rule, By Professor Sayce. ( Contemporary Revieuf, 1884). 

11. Mr. Cowen at Newcastle on the Egyptian Muddle, ( Times^ Feb, l 6 th^ j 

'^WO thousaind years before the infant Moses was found by 
Pharaoh's daughter in* the bulrushes, b^ore .Britain had been 
discovered, the valley of old Nile was blooming as a garden, made 
rich for ever by boundless wealth of fertilising waters rolled from 
the regions of the sun. In that childhood of the world the land of 
the Pharaohs had already won distinction as the home of art and 
science : temples and palaces and mausoleums and mighty pyramids 
had reared their heads above green fields and city walls, and kings and 
priests, and royal warriors and queenly women, vied with each othei; 
in the richness of their homes, the grandeur of their last resting 
places. With much of mythic tradition the sculptured annitis .<^ 
those distant times tell the same story all along— ’a tale of kinglyr 
greatness, of national prosperity, a story of sovereigns deified by the' 
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people after life had fled, worshipped not hated, remembered with 
veneration for the loving tenderness of their gracious lives. 

DutT^ thirty dynasties the power and greatness of the State, 
the weafi^ {ind labours of tKe people, wdre ever expanding. Ethiopian 
invaders' were cast out, ^e LybiaA kings made tributary to old 
Egypt, and their people compelled to float down the waters of the 
Nile huge masses of granite with which to form funeral pyraniids or 
regal palaces. With the military prestige and powers* of the king- 
dom grew ambition for conquests, and the armies of the Nile king^ 
went forth to ba|tle as invaders, and returned a$ victors with much 
spoil. Then came five centuries of the shepherd kings, until they» 
in their tu'rn, were cast out, and other dynasties ruled the land ; foreign 
wars followed, resulting in the overthrow of Nineveh and its monarch, 
the conquest of Syria and wars with the Hittites, when Egyptian 
garrisons held the long line of country from Mesopotamia in the north 
to Ethiopia in the south, with the beautiful Thebes as capital. The 
rule of the Jewish statesman Joseph followed, the alliance of an 
Egyptian Princess with king Solomon, the invasion of the country by 
the maritime nations of the Mediterranean and their defeat, with its 
ultimate subjugation by Nebuchadnezzar ofSabylon,and afterwards by 
Cambyses the Persian monarch. It was at the hand of Artaxerxes III 
that Egypt received its first great blow ; the help of Greek mercenaries 
availed nothing against the Persian legions, and the last native king 
who ruled over the land fled to Ethiopia and abandoned the king- 
dom to the foreigners, thus ending the long line of the Pharaohs after 
a duration of fully three thousand years. More than two thousand 
years have since passed away, and, though Egypt has, from time to 
time, been independent, not one native prince has sat on the throne 
of the Pharaohs, thus realising the prophecy of Epkiel, xxx, 13, 
** There shall be no more a prince of the laud of Egypt.” 

Wars wijh Macedonia followed : corrupt administration and dis- 
organisation of the State rendered Egypt an easy prey to foreigners, 
and thus it finally became a mere province of the Roman empire 
^B. C. 30). Tlie luxuty of a Cfeopatra, and the presence of Roman 
goverhors, failed to redeem its history from that of a dependency, and 
though the beauty, the '#it, and the charms of thie Egyptian Queen 
taslaved first Caesar, then Anthony, the masters of the world, they 
failed to raise the fallen kingdom from its state of vassalage. 

The conquest of Egypt by the Moslems in the seventh century, 
when the great library of Alexandria was destroyed, was the prelude 
to ah unbroken series of wars and the bloody baptism of the Chris- 
tian Church in that part of the East. The wars of the Crusaders 
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I'pund the Saracens inas^rs of the Nile VaUey^ and frotm t|int 
tio the conquest of the country by the Turks, it was -one contioujtd 
battlefiel.df the line of independent Arab .sovereigns only., ending 
with its military gloiyi when Egypt became the heritage of Torki^. 
Sultans early in that century. I 

Mehemet AH, the Napoleon of the East, has left a name behind 
bim still cherished by the Egyptian as that of the father of his 
people, though.it is to be feared not sufficiently recognized by Euror 
peans. The conqueror of Syria for Turkey, fhe regenerator of that 
country, he might have made himself felt at Constantinople, where, 
however, his victories were regarded with little favour.* His chief am* 
bition, the elevation of the Pashalic of Egypt from a mere province 
of Turkey to an independent State, was brought about, despite the 
jealous animosity of the states of Europe, who, in their narrow* 
minded policy, believed they saw in him a Mussulman Power .that 
might become a menace to Christendom. He laid the foundation of 
a new dynasty, and became the strong possessor of one of the most 
fertile countries of the world. Promptly devisuig means for rescuing 
the finances of his countiy from bankruptcy, he fully realised the 
advantages which agticul|ure and commerce would secure him for 
the realisation of his ambitious views. To improve agriculture one 
thing was wanting — water — and he at once set about covering the face 
of the country with a network of canals. He recognised no obstacles ; 
the gold of the rich, the labour of the poor, he pressed all into his 
service for the common good. His will brought order out of dis- 
order ; he did for commerce, industry, and art what the Medicis did 
in Tuscany. With a few exceptions he swept away all former usages. 
The army and the navy were of his creation, as were also the 
system of taxation, quarantine laws, the schools, the manufactories, 
and the equitable administration of justice. He trod fanaticism 
under foot, and exercised mofe toleration in re%ion.than is found in 
many Christian States ; and, lastly, he founded the systein of schools 
and education, of which not the smallest conception had existed in 
the East for hundreds of years.* He has been compared with Napor 
leon, but it should be remembered to bis credit that, unlike the Corsi? 
can, he found neither a countiy nor men to help him : all had to ,be • 
created, just as he made himself ; for without education he learned 
to read and write when at the age of forty-five. Yet civilised Eurqpo 
obstructed his work of redemption, and would have, crushed him 
it been possible. 

The reigns of. Mehemet AH’s successors, Abb^ and Said, were 
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brief, but the latter was marked by the raising of the first Egyptian 
loan, the creation of a debt of ten millions sterling, and the Suez 
Canal concession, which Said is said to have signed without reading. 
When Ismail succeeded the Viceroyalty he found all in confusion. 
By the exercise of brilliant qualities he carried out administrative 
and judicial reforms — abolition of slavery, ministerial responsibility, 
the development of agriculture and public works, and the completion 
of the Suez Canal ; and, lastly, the elevation of the Viceroy to the 
Tank of Khedive, and direct succession to the throne with the right 
of making war — in short complete political autpnomy. 

y/ith regard to slavery I am reminded* tfiat the suppression of the 
slave-trade of the south was due to the initiative of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, who, when passing through Egypt, communicated 
to the Khedive his idea of entrusting Sir S. Baker with the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade on the White Nile, and with the establish- 
tneitt of order in the Soudan. How Sir Samuel, and after him 
General Gordon, w^re appointed successively Governors-General 
of the Soudan is* matter of history. If slavery still exists in 
Egypt, it does so because it forms an element of eastern social life, 
endowed with the antiquity of the Pyramids, and not much more 
modern than the Nile. It has gained strength with the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and underlies nearly all their political and domestic 
institutions. An enlightened native of the country when asked if he 
thought slavery would ever be abolished in Egypt, replied, “ Yes, 
when you have abolished Egypt.” There is no doubt that the cruelty 
and misery of slavery lie all in the capture, in the initial stages of 
slave-life, just as in the middle passage of American slavery. After- 
wards it came to wear the repulsive and abhorred aspect with which 
western ideas have clothed it. Society is formed 01? the basis of the 
purchased domestic help. Without the^_ slave girl of the household, 
who would. grind the* corn or blow the sluggish embers of the fire, or 
make the coffee, or bring the pipes, or do any other of the many 
things which the slave girl does and does right cheerfully ? How 
and whence the supply is kept up, and above all whence came 
the fair young slaves of the Pasha’s households, are matters touching 
which none but the Egyptians themselves can tell. There is no 
longer, it is true, the open slave market to be seen by wandering 
travellers at Cairo or Alexandria, but there are head centres still 
where the business is carried on, more secretly than of old, but not less 
systematically or profitably. Now and again the agents of Police 
make a raid upon one of these emporiums, and the owner is mulcted in 
* A Diary in the East, By \Y. 11. Russell, p* 3 S 4 , 
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some paltry amount not equal to the profit on a single ' fair yomig 
Georgian ; and the Abolitionists are pleased to record the as 
another victory in the good cause. But, in truth, so long as the 
women of the country live a secluded ha&m life, domestic slavery 
in the mildest form will remain an institutilq. 

In material improvements Ismail effected more than any other 
sovereign within the same time : a thousand 'miles of railways, five 
thousand miles *of telegraph, thousands of mile^ of canals, docks at 
Suez and Alexandria, waterworks, public museums, steam naviga- 
tion on the Nile, — in short an expenditure of thirty millions sterling 
on such material monumehts of progress, — though, no doubt, much of 
all this was entered upon too hastily, an^ at too great a cost. But 
the work was done, and Ismail was able to point to his efforts as hav- 
ing united eastern and western civilisation. Generous and open- 
handed in all these things, Ismail, in accepting the financial aid of 
Europe, did not discern the probable political results. “ Blind-folded, 
he allowed himself to fall into the hands ofamoney-lenders ; from 
high to low, all Continental usurers threw themsefves upon Egypt as 
an easy prey. So long as he had securities to offer, the anterooms of 
his ministers were overcrcAvded with bankers anxious to lend him 
millions at a percentage prohibited by penal laws in their own country. 
Even after the Porte had put in a veto, the money-lenders- were 
equal to the occasion, by finding means to evade a distasteful prohi- 
bition ; they continued to push him to take their gold, and to mort- 
gage Egypt, to pawn his State and his private properties up to their 
utmost value, renewing greedily his bonds until they found it more 
advantageous to liquidate the estate. Cringing as long as they could 
hope to get something oiit of him, they became as threatening and 
as impudent as,^we know the money-lending tribe to be with insol- 
vent debtors. Had this been . the case of an ordinary mortal, a court 
of lavr would have reduced the outrageous cfeirnkT to fair and just 
proportions. But he was a Sovereign, and his creditors the kings of 
Jews, or rather the Jews of kings, and powerful enough to bring to 
bear the authority and pressure of their respective governments to 
enforce their claims by every means available.”* 

According to Mr. Cave’s report (in the Times of May 19th, 187^ 
— and surely there can be no better judge — Ismail and Egypt nettedout 
of a nominal amount of .a hundred millions only forty-five millions, 
of which already in 1876 thirty-one millions were repaid itt interest 
and amortisation. But even admitting that the powers might have 
been justified in taking in hand the case of the Continental creditors 
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and 1 doubt whether they would have attempted anything of the 
kind had Egypt been a powerful State — it appeals to reason that the 
native creditors ought to have been put on an equal footing with the 
others — nay it is monstrous to think that diplomatic pressure was 
used to oblige Ismail to pay the bond-holders, whilst his own officials, 
the army, &c., were not paid. 

Space will not allow, nor does it enter into my plan in this paper, 
to deal with the finuncial details of Ismail’s reign : he has been 
accused of squandering the vast sums raised, whereas in fact Europe 
bad received most of it, and his own subjects wbre left without their 
just*dues. 

Plis total indebtedness was put down on his deposition as a 
hundred and five millions sterling, of which he had actually received 
only forty-five millions.* To this have to be added the yearly revenue 
ance his accession (17 years), and we have a total of 123,250,000, 
and, with other services, it appears he had disposed of a hundred and 
eighty million sterlipg*during his reign. A careful summary of all 
public expenditure during these seventeen years of Government shows 
the following amounts. « 

Putting the expenses of the Administration during this period, 
not as Mr. Cave puts it at four millions, but at only ;^3, 800,000, 
we arrive at — 

£ 

Expenses of Administration, 17 years, at £ifioo,ooo ... 64,600,000 
Tribute to Turkey, 17 years, at ;£68i,486 ... .«. 1 1,585,26a 

Suez Canal, without including ;£5, 328,000 for interest, and 
;£3,927 ,ooo proceeds of shares to the English Government 6,770,000 
Canals ... ... ••• ••• 12,600,000 

Railway, including ;£4oo,ooo for the Soudan line 13,361,000 

Alexandria Harbour, including interest £363*000 2,905,000 

Sues Docks • •• ece ••• • ••• ••• 1,510,000 

Telegraphs ••• * ••• ••• ••• «S 3 .oso 

Ijghthouses ••• ••• 188,000 

Soci^t^ Agricole, Widow and Orphan Fund, &c. ••• 2,000,000 

Alexandria Waterworks ... 300,000 

Buildings, Improvements, Gas, &c., at Cairo, Alexandria, 

and Suez ••• ••• ••• ... 3,000,000 

Bridges • •• ••• ••• 2,150,000 

Sugar and Paper-mills and other establishments, including 
£2,404,206 paid to the Azizieh Company ••• 6^100^000 

Indemnity on account of the Cattle murrain «•§ 

Khedivieh line of Steamers and other Steam-boats ••• i» 3 So,i 7 < 

Expedition to Abyssinia, and Governorship of the Soudan 
(Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel Gordon) ••• ••• 2,000,000 

* England and J^gypt, By E, Dicey, p. 105, 
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Debt of the late Govemoient ••t ••• 

Purchase of the Egyptian Post 

Redemption of Village Debts ••• ••• ••• 

Army Equipment and Material ••• 4 

Schools •t* ••• V ••• 

National Library ••• ••• ••• 

Loss by cutting the dams on his own properties to save the 
Fellah lands from inundation in 187s — ••• 

Loss on the Nile Steam-boat Company 


4 

1,374,00a 

3,000,000 

3,600,000 

40,0010 

900,000 

155.009 


Total ;£i4S,98o,50i 


To this total of 145,980,501 have to be added the cost of the ex< 
peditions to Turkey and to Candia, of the forts of Aboukirand others, 
the extra expenses of the Court not covered by the Civil List, the 
princely donations to Europeans as well as to natives, the sutps ex- 
pended at Constantinople for the succession, and on subsequent occa> 
sions (which could not be put down at less ^han £ifxxifxxi)^ and 
last, but not least, the interest and amortisation paid on the various 
loans between 1862 and 1879, for which ;^45,ooo,ooo may safely 
be put down, since the Tbnesot May 19th, i8y6, estimates the amount 
in 1876 already at 3 1,000,000, to which interest for three years at 
the rate of ;£'5, 782,829 (according to the Budget of 1878), has to be 
added. Thus, estimating the expenditure for which data are wanted— 
and without taking into account the enormous interest paid on 
treasury bonds issued at an average rate of 15 per cent, discount 
per annum — roughly at ;^8,ooo,ooo, we arrive at a sum total of 
;^i98,98o,50i against total of receipts 185,250,000, which leaves 
about 1 3,000,000 to the credit of Ismail, and accounted fof — by his 
own private property, amounting to ;^4,ooo,ooo before his accession, 
by the private property of bis family, valued at over £\Ofxx>fXX> and 
given up in 1878, and by items paid out of ordinary expenditure, 
which ought to have been deducted from the ;£'64,6oo,ooo. 

Among the assets of the Khedive were 177,000 founders' shares 
in the Suez Canal Company, dividends on which were not due until 
1895. These were offered in Paris as security for a loan, but without 
success; they were eventually purchased by Lord Beaconsfield*s 
Government for four millions sterling, an excellent investment regarded 
from every point of view, for not only are those shares now worth ten 
millions sterling, but their possession by Great Britain converted the 
Capal from a French into an Anglo-French enterpriserr-aa advantage 
which is of incalculable value. 

The proceeds of this sale availed the impecunious Khedive but 
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little. His finances went from bad to worse : various enquiries into 
Egyptian administration were instituted, and first one financier, then 
another, was despatched to the scene only to help to complicate 
matters. Mr. Wilson, Mr., Cave, and Mr, Goscben were equally 
powerless to devise a remedy, when the idea of a dual control 
over the -finances of the State was devised, affording, as the result 
showed, but little benefit. The Khedive grew displeased with the 
control exercised and^ dismissed his Ministers. Mri Wilson was 
recalled, and for the time Ismail appeared to be master of the situa- 
tion. This was. early in 1879 ; but Germany, anxious on account of 
German bond-holders, who took alarm at ' the chaos in the State, 
interfered, and then England and France called upon the Sultan to 
exercise his right as Suzerain to depose the Khedive, who thereupon 
abdicated in favour of his son Tewfik, the present Ruler of Egypt. 

Upon the accession of Tewfik the dual control was continued— 
M. de Bligni^res on the part of France, and Major Baring, and 
afterwards Mr. Auckland Colvin, on the part of England. That this 
tutelage of the Khedive In the eyes of his people was distasteful 
to liim and to them there was no doubt. He was but a puppet 
in the hands of two foreigners who ruled in his name. With the 
dual control came a multitude of European underlings who took 
the bread from the mouths of Egyptians, and helped to make the 
name of foreigners more detested. Nor did the tone and manner 
of some of these help to smooth their way with the Khedive or 
his Ministers ; for we read in a note to Baron de Malorti’s work, 
that the Ministers and Khedive complained openly of the bad taste 
of foreigners who were in the habit of coming to the palace in 
shooting jackets and pot hats — men who would not dare to enter the 
anteroom of a Republican Minister at home without being in evening 
dress at eight in the morning ! , 

Had there been arty feeling in common between the British «nd 
the French dual authorities, the system might have had a chance, but 
this was impossible. Matters went from bad to worse, and to this 
must be added the fact of large arrears of pay to the army withheld, 
whilst all demands from foreign creditors were satisfied to the full. 
In the month of February 1881, the revolt of the Colonels took 
place in which Ahmed Arab! took a prominent part. The occurrences 
of the following twelve months are now matters of history. The 
“ identical note” had been played in vain. The Khedive was brow- 
beaten in his palace and even threatened, while his Ministers were 
overawed by a military coalition. After usurping power, mono- 
polising all army resources, disorganising all services, these military 
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fefortners believed themselves stroiOg enough to- defy the- SultAUt 
European- justice, aii^d even common sense. All this mad plotting 
ended in calling Europe to the rescue of the Khedive and of Eg^pb 
The arrival of the fleet before Alexandria, the destruction of the 
forts, the burning of the city (in which Arabi is believed, to have 
been an accomplice before the act), the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and 
the trial and exile of Arabi and his fellow*conspiratorp, are too 
well known to'need recapitulation here. ^ 

The mission of the British Ambassador at Constantinople, Lord 
Dufferin, to Egypt tc frame a paper constitution fgr the unhappy 
country was ill-timed and ill-judged. It was ill-timed because the 
Egyptian people stood in need of a strong administration and relief 
to the pauperised fellaheen, rather than representative institutions 
which they could not understand, much less appreciate ; and the 
despatch of Lord Dufferin from Constantinople without any intima- 
tion or consultation with the Suzerain of Egypt, who was still in 
receipt of its yearly tribute was little less .than an insult to the 
Sultan to whom our Ambassador was accredited.*^ 

It is idle to talk of constitutional or parliamentary Government 
in such a country as Egj^t. . But the introduction of independent 
tribunals for the natives, the diffusion of education, the gradual 
development of self-government within the village communities 
for local matters as with the “ panchayets” or village councils of 
northern India, and perhaps the institution of a council of notables 
to assist in arranging and modifying the decrees of the Government 
might do something to ameliorate the condition of the people 
and make equitable administration a possibility. Unfortunately. 
Lord Dufferin, guided, no doubt, by stringent instructions from home, 
set to work, when he had been scarcely two months in the country, to 
frame a constitution of a mpst complicated and impracticable nature, 
the working of which he did not remain to 'initiate, but left the 
country shortly afterwards, bequeathing to others the unenviable task 
of setting the new political machinery in motion. Lord Dufferin’s 
report was to a great extent confidential, and, no doubt, it was with 
good reason that a portion of its contents was not given to the 
public, as the reasons assigned for some of the conclusions formed 
might not have been flattering to those concerned.. But as regards' 
the principal features of his scheme, it was at once evident to alL 
acquainted with Oriental races, that it was doomed to failure. <, , 

There is nothing in the Mohammedan religion antagonistic to a 
moderate form of constitutional village government. In fact it has 
* Letter of Sir Austen H. Lajrud, Tima, Febnuuy 18851 
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existed for centuries, though overgrown with corruption. The germ 
is there, and needs only judicious and gradual development. In 
truth the autocratic form of Government in the East is not due to 
Islam being opposed to constitutional institutions, but to the fact 
that the people are not r^e for a more extended application of 
parliamentarism, as first introduced by Ismail Pasha, and again 
revived by Cherif Pasha, in calling a consultative Chamber of 
Notables for the purpq^e of administrative control. Recently some 
political amateurs tried to produce Arabi in the garb of an 
enlightened refqrmer; much noise was made* about a so-called 
" National party we were told of a liberal'current of constitutional 
aspirations, and the usual stock-in-trade of revolutionary doctrinaires 
was duly advertised by complacent dreamers. Misled and mislead- 
ing they did a great deal of harm. It was wasting sympathy, and, as 
events have taught us, a move in the wrong direction ; for the 
Egyptian people are not, and have never been, anything in the 
rebellion, nor can they Jbe made responsible for the crimes of Arabi 
and his native and foreign accomplices. 

All the fellah wants is not to be bothered by new-fangled insti- 
tutions for which he is not fitted, while he commonly takes kindly 
to those in harmony with his wants and usages. He only aspires 
to a little justice, to the security of his person and property- 
moderate wishes of a race fated, as Amron describes them, to work 
for others, and so little does he care for politics that, until recently, 
few knew even the name of their ruler. “ Efiendina” for them was 
like a distant and misty vision of terrestrial deity, and their interest 
in current affairs was by no means encouraged or sweetened by their 
contact with the tax-collector, the Sheikh, and that deputy Khedive, 
the Mondir.* , 

Sir Samuel Baker, when asked by an^ Egyptian Minister of high 
rank, what thought of Lord Dufferin’s new constitution, .was 
compelled to admit its impracticability. It was an attempt to 
govern the East by western ideas. 

" The Egyptian Minister who questioned Sir Samuel as to the meaning Of 
this revolutionary proceeding, asked him, if the new scheme of representative 
institutions were so good for the Egyptian, why the British Government did not 
establish it in their Indian dominions ? All the questioned Englishman could 
do in reply was to smile and shrug his shoulders. ‘You know,* said the Minister, 
'fully as well as we do, the ignorance and fanaticism everywhere prevalent 
amongst the people of this country, and you cannot fail to understand 
hew utterly unsuited are such institutions. You must feel, as we feel, that 
chMges in the mode of administering the Government of an Asiatic rftce arq 
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always to be deprecated if they can be avoided;’ Sir Sanmef said be fclt con- 
strained to admit the truth ol these statements, for he knew how nnworkaUe was 
Lord DufTerin’s scheme.*’ 

In the views entertained by the discoverer of the " Victoria 
Nyanza’' as to the conservative habits tod feelings of the children 
of the Nile, there is much which will be readily understood by old 
residents in India. He says 

’’ The Egyptians, like all other Eastern races, detest changes ; and they do 
not want to govern themselves : they like to have some one man to rule over 
them, to whom they cat>k look with confidence as the depositary of power and 
authority. You cannv t persuade them to look at things as we regard them. 
There never was a greater blunder made than the total abolition'of the 
*courbash,’ punishment by stripes. The Egyptians only understood this as 
arising from a fear of inflicting punishment, just as they regarded the pardon 
of Arabt and his fellow-rebels as due to some fear on the part of the infidels 
towards Mohammedans. What should have been done in regard to the prevention 
of the undoubted cruelties practised with the * courbash’ would have been to 
have made it illegal to inflict more than a certain number of blows, say a dozen 
or twenty, which would have been quite sufficient *as» a punishment, and this 
merciful restriction the people could have understood and would have appreciated 
instead of which we disarrange the whole course of justice and sweep away with 
one stroke of the pen one of^ the oldest institutions of the country.”* 

Travellers passing through Egypt are extremely surprised to 
witness so many outward indications of material prosperity in the 
valley of the Nile. Accustomed to hear and read of Egypt as an 
oppressed and bankrupt country, the people ground down by 
taxation and extortion, without hope and without inducement to raise 
their condition, strangers are naturally much struck with the numerous 
indications of industrial progress wherever they travel in Lower 
Egypt. On all sides there are to be seen indications of capital 
elevating labcfur, of science coming to the rescue of a rude agriculture 
and multiplying the resouvees of the country beyond the dreams 
of Ithc wildest enthusiasts. Their optimist ^iews are* strengthened 
by reference to the words of one of Egypt’s ablest rulers, that succes- 
sive sovereigns had exercised their utmost ingenuity in attempting to 
exhaust the resources of the country, but all their efforts had been 
baffled by its marvellous resources. 

** Look where you will, you see tall chimneys rearing their heads and sending 
forth volumes of smoke betokening active industry in the country. These 
chimneys are attached to steam engines, of which there are now hundreds in the 
delta, all busily occupied in pumping water from the Nile and ad<Ung to the 
fertility of the fields, at the same time increasing the revenues of the State. 
The British traveller and political economist returns to bis country and writes a' 
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volume on the increasing prosperity of the Egyptians and the debt of gratitude 
they owe to that beneficial rule under which all this growth of wealth has been 
made possible ! Never was there a greater mistake than to regard all this change 
as a proof of the prosperity of the people. Those tall chimnies send forth 
their smoke, those hundreds . of steam-pumps pour forth their incessant 
streams of water, not for the Egyptians, once owners of the soil, but for Greek 
and Syrian mortgagees who have stepped into the land-holders* places and, 
having ousted them, have introduced all the capital which has done so much to 
elevate the foreigner, and to convert the Egyptian landholders into ^ a field-labourer 
for daily hire.** ® ' 

The fruitful source of all this estrangemenfi of landed posses- 
sions, of all this fmpoverishmcnt of the people has been the change 
introduced by western civilisation into the laws affecting landed 
property — one of the greatest calamities that could have befallen the 
fellaheen. The old Mohammedan land laws, which from time 
immemorial ruled in the Egyptian courts, were no doubt peculiar, 
but well adapted for the people of eastern countries, where there has 
ever been a proneness to indulge in lavish, ostentatious displays 
beyond the means of the people, on all occasions of domestic 
demonstrations, such as weddings, birthdays, &c. These laws 
declare all mortgages on landed property illegal,"so that the fallaheen 
could never alienate their fields, and dispossess their children of 
property descended to them through many generations. But European 
civilisation has changed all this. The old Mohammedan laws have 
been ruthlessly swept away, and the results have been the intro- 
duction of foreign capital, no doubt for the purpose of effecting 
improvements in agriculture, for purposes of irrigation by machinery, 
but at a price fatal to the independence of the landed cultivators of 
the soil, the original proprietors of the Nile valley. Few English- 
men are better acquainted with the country and the^^ people than 
Sir Samuel Baker, and what has he told us on this subject } 

“ The present proprietor- of an extensive tract of land in Lower Egypt^ 
teeming with steam pumps, and reeking with smoking chimneys, was not many 
years ago a dirty little Greek shop-keeper who settled in one of the Nile villages 
and laid himself out for friendly relations with the cultivators around. Under 
the new state of the land laws this shop-keeper found no difficulty in ministering 
to the thoughtless improvidence of the fellaheen, and by borrowing money from 
bankers at low rates and lending it to the owners of land on mortgage at five 
per cent, a month, the Greek gradually absorbed the possessions of the people 
about him, and in this way converted them into serfs and himself into one of the 
largest land-owners in the delta.** 

^ It is the knowledge of all this dispossession of the people bjr 
foreigners, of this wholesale transfe r of landed possession from the 

• Sir S. Baker on How to govern Egypt. 
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^ faithful” to flie " infidel” which has done so much to bilng them 
into popular disfavour. Add to this the in vasioa of the country by 
swarms of needy adventurers from all parts of Europe, who have* 
in too many instances, been foisted upon public departments to. 
the exclusion of competent native employes, and this not so much 
by Englishmen as by French and Italian fortune-seekers. 

On the subject of the revolutionising of the land laws of Egypt, 
Sir Samuel Baker speaks in no uncertain tone. He says we should 
have left their laws as we found them : — ^ 

** They were well suited to the wants and character of the people : all that 
was needed was to take ^are that they were administered justly between man 
and man, to see that there was no bribery practised, and above all no favouring 
of Europeans over natives. Look at the effect of the * Capitulations’ which 
provide special Courts and special Judges for offences committed by Europeans : 
can we expect the people of the country to be satisfied with that state of things ? 
If it be objected that Europeans should not be liable to be tried by native judges, 
remember this is precisely what the present Government instructed Lord Ripon 
to carry out in India. The proper remedy is to take precautions that corruption 
shall be rendered impossible.” • ^ 

It will be said by some that it is not possible to secure the 
just administration .of the law amongst such a people. But Sir 
Samuel thinks differently. He says : 

“ Do as the British have been doing in Cyprus for the last few years,' at a 
trifling cost, without any change in the laws, and to the complete satisfaction of 
the people, which is saying a great deal. There we have appointed young 
Englishmen to sit in the Courts alongside of the native judges who know the 
law well and who have every particle of evidence translated, as taken, for the 
guidance of the young Englishman, and, as the latter has to agree in all decisions, 
bribery has ceased, because it is found that it is in vain to bribe the Turk or the 
Syrian if the Englishman is not accessible, and these courts now command the 
fullest confidence of the people. The young men appointed are officers selected 
for their abilities, and the system, strangely enough, was initiated by Lord 
Wolseley who in this has proved himself a wise administrator.” 

Had Lord Dufferin been allowed free ^action m the framing 
of his report, and had he been selected by the Britisli Government 
to act in the responsible position of ** Political Resident,” advising 
and directing the Khedive and his Ministers without standing 
between his authority and his people,— in short, had the masterful 
mind of the present Viceroy of India been allowed to carry out and 
modify^ as he would have modified, the new constitution, we should 
not have witnessed the grotesque attempt to graft liberal institutions 
from the British oak upon the Egyptian date-palm.* The tinder- 
mining of the Khedive’s prestige and of his Ministers* atithDrity> 
without putting anything in their place, has more than anything^ 
else helped to bring about the present collapse of Egyptian adiriinis-' 


* BgrpCs Prefer Frontier. By Sir S. Baker, p. 27, 
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tration. After the fight at Tel-eI*Kebir, there were two courses' open 
to us,— to let Egypt govern herself by our advice, or to take the 
administration into our own hands. We did neither. It would have 
been far better to have dispensed with “ Native Ministers” altogether, 
than to discredit them in the eyes of their subordinates and the 
people. 

A not less fatal mistake is the reiterated determination to withdraw 
from the country at some undefined date. Not only has this declara- 
tion proved a fatal hindrance to Arab help in the Soudan, but it 
has its evil effect in Egypt proper. The Copts or Native Christians 
are in the upper ‘’provinces as numerous as^ the Moslems, yet they 
like us as little as the latter. We are told by a recent traveller in 
Upper Egypt that, “ if we declared we would stay in Egypt, their course 
would be clear, and they would loyally support and aid us in our 
efforts to govern the country and reform its abuses. But so long 
as we profess to be there only temporarily, it is impossible for them 
to do so, or to give any occasion to the Mohammedans to aver 
that they are in league With the foreign invader. Hence the position 
of a large and important section of the community is an extremely 
uncomfortable one. If the English leave the qountry, they believe 
they will at once be massacred ; on the other hand, the doubt 
whether we shall remain prevents them from assisting us in the 
task of restoring order. When it is remembered that most of the 
subordinate official posts are filled by Copts, and that the secrets 
of the bureaucratic machine are practically in their hands, it may be 
imagined how valuable their assistance would be.” 

During the last two years the threat of an early, if not imme- 
diate, withdrawal of the British troops from Egypt has been flaunted 
abroad by the craven irresolution of a motley Cabinet. When poor 
General Hicks was allowed to go to Kordofan at the head of 12,000 
cowardly troops, before the result of his ‘.nission was known, orders 
were given for*evacuation of the country, and were only stayed by the 
startling telegram from Khartoum of the annihilation of his army, 
and the supremacy and menacing attitude of the Mahdi. Then 
once more all was changed, and the faltering Ministry which had 
assented to the despatch of Hicks and his army, despatched Gordon 
on a similar mission aione and helpless. 

In a recent address to his constituents at Newcastle Mr. Cowen 
tells the Ministry some home truths. He said : “ We have struck the 
heaviest blow at British influence in the East that has been struck 
for a generation. We have made Egypt a weltering .chaos. We banish- 
ed Aiabi, but we have reinvigorated the Mahdi. We have deranged 
everything, settled nothing, and have hopelessly compromised the 
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fortunes and the future of every Egyptian. No body of men^ 
either native or foreign, has as yet been benefited by our reforming 
schemes. We have given the world fresh lessons of massacre, the 
records of which are written in the charred remains of desolate cities 
and deserted villages, in the scattered skeletons of gallant Arabs, 
in the maimed and suffering occupants of many a desert tent, and 
in a demoralized executive and a despairing people. What has caused 
this signal brefk down ? The motives of the Ministry were meritori* 
ons ; protection of British interests and the relief of the country of 
whsit they regarded ^as a military Camarilla. Their resources were 
practically illimitable. They have had in requisitioif power, ability, 
and experience, the concentrated power of the empire, the ability 
of commanding statesmen sustained by unrivalled devotion and 
unfaltering enthusiasm, and the experience of the most efficient 
agents which the public service can furnish. Yet they have failed. 
Wherefore ? Because of the presence of divided authority, and the 
absence of clear aim, resolutely and consistently enforced. There is 
the tap root of all their difficulties. They* have tried to rule an 
Eastern people by Western methods, and through a distracting 
dualism. Their welUmeajit machinery has broken down. Our officials 
perplexed with doubts whether their positions were permanent mr 
provisional, had not authority to secure willing support, or to com- 
pel unwilling Submission. Their projects were thwarted by the 
chronic inertia of their native colleagues, and marred by the machin- 
ations of foreign emissaries.’’* 

At the present moment the military and financial situations ab- 
sorb public attention. The administration of the country and the rescue 
of the people from the slough of misery in which we have helped to 
plunge them, demand our earnest attention and care. The resources 
of Egypt are 'boundless. Its wealth lies hidden in the mud of the 
Nile: all that is needed* is steady national dwelopment. - The 
Egyptian race are naturally most tractable and easiljr governed: 
all they desire is justice, security for life and property, and a help- 
ing hand. Quick add intelligent, the rising generation give promise 
of a bright future if they are trained in habits of self-reliance and 
steady business ways : this they may be by Englidtmen at their 
side. The country has been so long a hot-bed of jobbery and cormp^ 
tion, that none who know it would dream of expecting 'tiie preaent 
governing classes to aid in carrying out administrative reform vrildieRft 
extreme official pressure. This must be our work 
work that will repay ns in noble results. 

; ■ 

* Mr. Cowen at Newcastle, Ftbrtmy t6th^ 
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'T'HE European poetic literature of the last quarter of the century 
can scarcely be said to present many great figures, lii France, 
the *one grand and solitary form of Victor Hugo looms across the 
fifty years that separate us from his earliest successes ; and, while 
the best recent French work in poetry under the predominating 
influence of realism, like the best work in novels and in paint* 
ing, is, with exceptions, strong and simple and healthy — in. 
contrast with the influences that ruled under the Empire— 
France has not lately produced any poets whom it is of prime 
interest for foreigners to study. In Germany, now that the 
sweet, gentle, and very faint voice of Gei^^l is still, there are 
(unless we except Jordan with his ponderous and remarkable 
epics) no singing voices to be heard. Indeed there have been 
none since Heine. The most genuinely poptic voice in German litera- 
ture is Gottfried Keller's, and he has put all his finest and most 
delicately imaginative work into prose stories ; his verse is of very 
i.iferior quality. And while Heine was a little French, Keller is 
more than half Swiss. In Russia poetry lately has tended to clothe 
itself ill fiction, and since Tourguenieff, Dostoltevski and Tolstoi 
there have been few Russian poets of note. ‘ It is in Scandinavia 
that the freshest, strongest, and most brilliant and m5dern literature 
is now developing, and Hemik Ibsen "is in power and significance 
scarcely secohd to any living writer in Europe, just as Wiiitman 
occupies a similar position in America. Ibsen in his latest dramas 
(two of which, Nora and Gfiosts, have lately been translated into 
English) has devoted himself to the ethical problems of the modern 
world, and in this direction he has perhaps produced his strongest 
work ; while Bjornson, in his own more genial though less powerful 
and thorough manner, has followed Ibsen’s example. They are 
both great imaginative artists, but their work to-day cannot stri.:tly 
be called poetry. • 

In England we appear at the first glance to be rich in poets 
of a high order. But it has to be remembered that some of our 
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poets have ceased to write, and that others are no longer represen- 
tative of the present Tennyson and Browning and Swinburne 
belong, in one sense, it may be said, to the past ; they have long 
ceased to develop. Tennyson will always remain the most repfer 
sentative poet of the middle third of this century. No other writer 
represents so completely the whole spiritual attitude of that period 
with its interesting doubts and transitions and faiths, all its gentle, 
well-bred, and 'strictly moderate aspirations. It is Tennyson’s dis- 
tinction that he has mirrored this somewhat indefinite period in 
the most precise and *dainty manner. And he has done more. He 
has not merely supplied spiritual nutriment to several generations 
of young women, he has added to the already vast stores of English 
poetic literature, some of its strongest and most brilliant lyrics. 
Browning can scarcely be said to be representative of any period ; 
he never has been, and never will be, popular in the sense in which 
Tennyson was once popular, but his position is even more surely 
established. His immense intellectual energy; h^s marvellously keen 
dramatic feeling and power of psychological analysis, his sane and 
virile emotional attitu^le, place him fairly beside the greatest figures 
in our literature. As tliat wayward old Olympian, Lc^ndor, long 
since frankly asserted — 

“ Since Chaucer was alive and hale. 

No man hath walked along our roads with steps 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 

Swinburne is scarcely less independent ; he also is not repre- 
sentative, but he possesses all the poet’s most fundamental gifts- 
passion, imagit^tion, power of diction and metre, and as a lyrical 
poet he comes nejyer than any other to Shelley. These are our 
chief contemporary English^ poets, and though they have all— even 
Swinburne — ceased to develop, they still continue to produce work 
of good quality. In Becket, Tennyson has added another to the 
series of dramas he has produced during recent years ; it is a strong 
and workmanlike production, but even the poet’s warmest admirers 
can scarcely claim that it has contributed perceptibly to the treasures 
of English literature. In FeruhtaJis Fancies, Browning has given 
us a number of pleasant and vigorous allegories, which might be 
called Lessons in Optimism. In the Prologue, he states his favourite 
position and preaches it throughout : — 

“Take what is, trust what may be I 
That’s Life’s true lesson,— eh ?’ 
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And he asserts his frank and sturdy earthliness with perhaps 
more lucidity than usual : 

“ Man I am and man would be, Love — merest man and nothing more. 

Bid me seem no other I Eagles boast of pinions — let them soar t 

1 may put forth angel’s plumage, once unmanned, but not before.” 

And Swinburne, in A Midsummer Holiday, has, with his usual 
undue liberality, given us more of his splendid and fluent verse, 
dealing as usual with'children, the sea, and Victor Hugo. Matthew 
Arnold left off writing poetry many years ago, and William Morris 
has ceased to be* what, as the newspapers are fot^d of reminding us, 
he o'nce declared himself, “ the idle singer of an empty day,” and 
has devoted his immense energies to the pr opagation of Socialism, 
and the abolition of the competitive system. He is one of the 
chief organisers of a new Socialist League and editor of the Com~ 
monweal, a revolutionary newspaper, ceasing to do any poetical 
work, saving occasional Socialistic songs. Robert Buchanan, a 
powerful if somewhat over-rhetorical poet, now prefers to write 
novels, which are clever imitations of Victor Hugo’s, but, like all 
imitations, uninteresting. ^ 

When we have thus eliminated these great names of living 
writers, there appear at first few poets left to deal with. For we 
have to concern ourselves with those poets who are writing and 
developing to-day, and who have a meaning for us to-day, and we 
have further to avoid carefully, if possible, all those versifiers, who 
are dignified with the title of " minor poets.” We shall find, how- 
ever, that this middle stratum is not only interesting, but of high 
value. In any case it tells us something about ourselves ; it reveals 
the thoughts that are growing within us to-day, the tendencies 
which draw us, the forms of art which attract us. 

One of the latest and most remarkable volumes of recent 
poetry is the Hon’bre Roden Noel’s Songs of the Heights and Deeps. 
Mr. Noel is perhaps best known as the author of A Little Child's 
Monument, a poem which has been compared in some respects with 
In Memoriam. Mr. Noel is allied to some of the poets already 
mentioned. He has intellectual affinities with Browning ; his venera- 
tion for Tennyson is almost absolute ; he shares many sympathies 
with Swinburne, and has much of the same fiery energy. Indeed, 
many poets are embraced by Mr. Noel’s large receptiveness ; in the 
first poem there are occasional rhythmical echoes, one is inclined to 
say, from Goldsmith among others, and such disagreeable words as 
“ innumerous” and “ verdurous,” which were part of the cant poeti- 
cal verbiage of the beginning of the century, are plentifully 
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sprinkled through these pftges. But notwithstanding these affinities 
Mr. Noel is original, and his work is allied to the best among the 
most recent tendencies of literature — the tendency to overthrow 
the artificial limitations, the petty interests and affectations which 
have marked many writers in the recent past who grew up under 
the mild influence of Tennyson, and whom Mr. Noel would describe 
as belonging to the “ finikin" school. I am, inclined to complain that 
Mr. Noel hds not done this more thoroughly ; he appears to be 
yet entangled in the yokes of that metrical bondage which he seeks 
to throw off, and hfs intermittent irregularities often produce a harsh 
effect. Two instances* of this may be found, to go no further, on 
the first page of this volume : 

“ Thou on the proud dome, glistering cross of gold. 

Thy life is changed to hard death bought and sold. 

Art thou the hilt of a death-drinking sword 
Plunged in Earth’s heart by some infernal Lord ?" 

This fine metaphor is spoilt by that dissonant third line. £lse> 
where (as in Thalatta and Beetftoven) Mr. Noel* shows so strong and 
fine a sense of harmony that one is tempted to believe that the 
harsh and jarring iiicgularities he permits himself are only his own 
way of pouring contempt on the pride of metrical structure. The 
poem from whicli I have quoted is very characteristic ; as a whole 
it does not appear obviously well-girt together ; it is full of fine 
and irregular energy ; the splendour of isolated passages, as a des* 
cription of sunset on the Thames, is magnificent, with a play of 
colour which seems to come to us from Coleridge and Keats and 
Shelley. It possesses, too, that human and ethical fervour which 
largely tinctures all that Mr. Noel writes. To me, however, it 
appears that the most splendid and impressive poems in this volume 
are Tlialatta and The Temple of Sorrow. The latter expresses 
admirably the most distinctive features of M» Noel’s imagination— 
his power of calling up vast and vague yet impressive images, his 
turbulent and irresistless impulse, his love of morbid colour. It 
contains, too, one of most delicate and flowerlike of Mr. Noel's 
lyrics. At some points The Temple of Sorrow recalls James 
Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night, but with a distinct difference. 
Mr. Noel’s poem concludes with a tableau that reminds one of the 
sacrifice of the Lamb in the famous altar-piece of the Van Eycks at 
Ghent — 

“ There, in the midst, the likeness of a Lamb, 

That had been slain, whose passion heals our hurt, 

Wearing a thorn crown, breathing into bloom 1" 

While— 


“ All the nations range around serene,’* 
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and The Temple of Sorrow, by a sudden and magical transition, 
becomes the temple of joy. Mr. Noel sees the sombreness of things, 
but at the last moment he is always able to exchange the pessimistic 
view for another of dazzling optimistic radiance. It is possibly an 
optimism ex machinA, but, anyhow, b/y its aid this beautiful poem 
attains a climax in the sound of silver trumpets, the rustle and sheen 
of long white wings. As Mr. Noel himself finely expresses this 
transition ; * 

Pain ever deepens with the deepening life, 

Though fair love modulate the whole to joy. 

I A myriad darkening points of dolorous gloom 
Startle to live light, subtle infinite veins 
Of world-wide anguish glow, a moonlit leaf.” 

Still it must, after all, be difficult for the sheep, with the butcher’s 
knife already in view, to regard his troubles altogether sub specie 
^eruitatis, that is to say, in English, from the consumer's point of 
view. It is, however,^ the greatest function of art in all its forms 
to provide us a refuge from the ills and littleness of life. Art is the 
consoler ; it is one of the soul's sanctuaries. Mr, Noel has felici- 
tously expressed this meaning of The in his last poem. 

“And here awhile our weary sails are furled, 

Here in a heaven folded from the world ; 

Here we may taste awhile the bread of life, 

And breathe an atmosphere aloof from strife.” 

Nature is such another sanctuary. Mr. Noel's nature-lyrics, 
of which Northern Spring is perhaps the brightest and swiftest, are 
full of elemental freshness and delicate grace 

“ They breathe of the spring time, 

Earth’s young child ; 

They breathe of the Peace at the 
Heart of ^things, 

Who hath taken the wide world 
Under Her wings.” 

Thalatta, already mentioned, shows much of the fire and 
splendour of Mr. Noel’s genius, when he is dealing with those ener- 
getic and elemental things with which he most cares to deal. The 
constant transitions in metre make it, however, somewhat difficult 
to read. It is written at Land’s End : — 

“ While among the tumbled boulders, before the giant cave, 

Robed in royal purple, royal raiment of the wave, 

In crunched and shattered timbers, ribs of mighty ships ; 

Yea, and limbs of some who, craving one more kiss of loving Ups, 
Were stifled in the violent froth, jammed beneath black stones, 

Whose glossy weed may dally with their coral-crusted bones.’* 
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Mr. Noel’s disregard of all that is petty in art, his Inborn 
energy, his command of fiery and splendid eloquence, his strong 
ethical fervour, overbear many minor blemishes, and he holds a high 
and Independent position among contemporary poets. 

Much of the most interesting recent work in poetry has been 
done by writers who have chiefly distinguished themselves in other 
fields of literature. Mr. Theodore Watts, one of our finest and 
subtlest critics, has written some good sopnets of the school of 
Rossetti. Mr. George Meredith, a powerful but by no means popular 
novelist, has publislied, not long since. Poems and lyrics of tJu yoy 
of Earth, a volume of ‘verse which shows careful workmanship and 
a fine feeling for some aspects of nature. Like George Eliot, Mr. 
Meredith is not a born singer, and his poetical work has much the 
same characters as hers. It is predominantly intellectual ; it is never 
spontaneous. Mr. Symonds, who is probably the strongest, sanest, 
and most genuinely English among our critics, published a few years 
ago a collection of sonnets, Animi Figtira,^ which were original in 
form, and marked specially by intellectual energfy. While attractive 
from their thoughtfulness, there was frequently a lack of artistic 
and imaginative chahit. In a second volume of sonnets just pub- 
lished, Vagabunduli Libellus, Mr. Symonds has largely supplied this 
deflciency. The new collection is more facile and musical, though 
it must also be said that there is this time some failure of closely- 
knit thought and a lack of concentration. Animi Figura was the 
autobiography of a soul, — an artistic nature, compelled to live apart* 
tormented by its own ideal aspirations and inevitably morbid. In 
Stella Maris, an important section of the new volume, this imaginary 
(as Mr. Symonds is careful to tell us) autobiography has been con- 
tinued. The artist meets and tries to love a Venetian woman 
“ Child of the waves and sun-god, arrogant 
With blood and brine, with sea- winds pet^lanl. 

Rude as sea-billows when the tempest swells.” 

But his love is shattered at the moment of fruition by the 
lover’s predominant tendency to self-analysis : 

— “seeking joy of sense I light on shame, 

Flying from shame, desire’s loathed dungeon find ; 

Attack, retreat ; clasp and unclasp ; and win 
Neither the wage of virtue nor of sin.” 

Mr. Symonds appears anxious to show that a passionate 
however lightly entered into, must yet inevitably bring the soul of 
one who cares for more than the pleasure of the moment into close 
contact with the deepest realities of life. The loyer finds that 
behind the light mask of love he comes on to the stern face of duty 
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and such love cannot satisfy him because “ from love true men still 
crave lifc-permaiience.*' So it is that 

“ Beauty thus doth brings 
Man back through love to law no life may shun/’ 

Many of the sonnets in this volume are interesting from their 
genuinely autobiographic character. It is well known that Mr. 
Symonds*s health compels him to live an isolated life at Davos Platz, 
and his immense literarjj schemes arc carried out under ^ all the dis- 
advantages, and perhaps the advantages, of this condition. Winter 
Etchings in Black^and White form an especially fine, picturesque, 
and artistically wrought series of sonnets deak'ng with the incidents 
of Alpine life. One of the finest poems in the volume is this descrip- 
tion of sunrise : — 

“ How often have I now outwatched the night 
Alone in this grey chamber towards the sea 
Turning its deep-arcaded balcony ! 

Round yonder sharp acanthus-leaves the light 
Comes stealing, .red at first, then golden bright ; 

I'ill, when the day-god in his strength and glee 
Springs from the Orient flood victoriously, 

Each cusp is tipped and tongued with qurcring white. 

The islands that were blots of purple bloom 
Now tremble in soft liquid luminous haze, 

Uplifted from the sea-floor to the skies ; 

And dim discerned erewhile through roseate gloom, 

A score of sails now stud the waterways, 

Ruffling like swans afloat from paradise/’ 

A poem, like Mr. Symonds’s Average Matt, mA\cdXesW\e influence 
which Walt Whitman is exercising over contemporary literature. 
The combined influence of Goethe and Whitman culminates in such 
a line as 

“ Those weariest words Forget, Forego, Forgive.” 

• 

It would be .difficult fb invent a more concentratedly un-Christian 
sentiment. A book called Towards Democracy that was published 
anonymously not long since represents, so far as I know, the most 
important attempt to bring Whitman’s spirit into English literature ; 
the first decisive proof of the strong influence which that spirit 
can exert on able and earnest minds. That is to say, in other words, 
that it is on the whole as a religious and ethical teacher rather than 
as a poet — the poetry here is mostly poetry in solution — that 
Whitman has so strongly influenced the evidently powerful mind 
of the writer of Towards Democracy. Mr. Stoddart, and some other 
of Whitman’s critics, have insisted that he is great by his lyrical 
power, and that his ethics is so much dead weight. And from the 
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point of view of art they are unquestionably right. Those wonder- 
ful lyric outbursts, however, which are scattered throughout Leaves 
of Grass, and which are as keen and sweet as Heine’s Lieder — are 
Whitman’s alone ; no man can take them from him. The author 
of Towards Democracy makes no attempt to do so. That Whitman 
is for him a great man, a great teacher, rather than a great poet, is 
clearly seen from a passage in which he couples Whitman’s name 
with Christ’s.. 

• • 

Having said so much, it is only fair to the author of Towards 

Democracy to point qut in what directions his inspirations are fresh' 
and genuine. First and. chiefly may be noted his intense sympathy 
with all aspects — and above all the ordinary aspects — of nature and 
human life, his vivid delight in all that is simple and honest and of 
the open air. " I see everywhere,” he says, " the old simple occu- 
pations — the making and mending of nets, the growing of flax and 
hemp, the tending of gardens, cattle — the old sweet excuses for 
existence, their meaning now partly understood — the faith that 
grows in the open air, and out of all honest work till it surrounds 
and redeems the soul." With this goes, it need scarcely be added, 
a very wholesome v ^ntempt for “ the hopelessly well-dressed 
people,” the “ dismal bipeds living in dark caverns full of tables 
and chairs, coming forth to blink at the light, or running back again 
for fear of catching cold.” The other noticeable point about 
Tou.ards Detnocra<y is its gladness. When Mr. Symonds declared 
that “ Walt Whitman is more truly Greek than any other man of 
modern times,” he uttered a dictum which, startling as it sounds, 
is perhaps the best criticism of Whitman that has yet been attained. 
On a new plane, and with an assimilation of those fresh elements 
which 2,000 ^ears have furnished. Whitman is essentially Greek — 
Greek in the harmony of physical and spiritual which he has attained, 
in the calm serenity with which he is ableJ:o^ay “Joy, shipmate, 
joy.” The author of Towards Democracy preaches throughout the 
gospel of gladness, and with less insistance on Whitman’s note of 
strenuousness. The words "freedom,” “joy,” “ laughter” form an 
ever-recurring refrain. “ Tears and lamentations are no "more.” Like 
Whitman, our author sometimes makes bold to overpass the limits 
that conventional reticence ordains concerning the things that may 
or may not be spoken about. His sins in this direction, however, 
are neither frequent nor flagrant. Like Blake he is a passionate 
lover of unashamed nakedness—" the pure sweet body, desiring to 
be seen, open, every part of it, to the air and the sun.” No one 
would care to find fault with his reverent treatment of the pheno- 
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mena of gestation and birth which recalls that remarkable book of 
Michelet’s De LAtnour. Towards Democracy is free from the tedious 
athletic exercises, the grotesque distortions of language, which 
sometimes mar Leaves of Grass, and many who would be repelled 
by the strong meat which Whitman furnishes may learn to appreciate 
that colossus in literature through the milder pages of his first 
English disciple. 

Mr. William Sharp, whose previous volume of poems attracted 
considerable attention, has recently published another. Earth's Voices, 
which also shows some breaths of Whitman*, s influence. He has 
taken his motto from Towards Democracy “ I hear the immense 
chorus over all the world of the return to joy.” The longest and 
most ambitious poem in the volume, in which Mr. Sharp seeks to 
work out this thought, is probably the least successful. It is a suc- 
cession of lyrics sung by oceans, rivers, winds, birds, and other natural 
phenomena. Here Mr. Sharp inevitably suggests comparisons at 
every point with some of the most perfect work of poets like Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, ‘blake, Coleridge, and this is unfortunate. 
He has worked out with considerable energy the legend of Sospitra 
who was given lordship over all things sai'®'Love and Death, and 
A Record is a still more characteristic poem. Here Mr. Sharp 
endeavours to connect the theory of the transmigration of souls 
with the doctrine of evolution, and strives to represent how different 
stages of life — the tiger, the eagle, the savage, the hermit — all cul- 
minate to have their part in the individual of to-day : 

“ Thus have I seen, and seeing known. 

That he who lived afar, alone, 

A hermit on a dreary waste, 

Was even that soul mine eyes have traced 
Through brute and savage steadily, • 

That he even now is part of m^ 

^ Just as aPwave is of the sea.” , 

The Tramcripts from Nature are brief sketches of scenery from 
various parts of the world, sometimes very felicitous. A large number 
describe Australian phenomena. Mr. Sharp is, perhaps, the first 
writer of ability, who has endeavoured to reproduce, accurately and 
sincerely, the distinctive features of the Australian landscape. 
He thus describes a characteristic appearance on the coast of New 
South Wales — the flame tree : 

“ For miles the Illawarra range 
Runs level with Pacific seas ; 

What glory when the morning breeze 
Upon its slopes doth shift and change, 
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Deep pink and crimson hues, till all 
The leagues-long distance seems a wall 
Of swift uncurling flames of fire 
That .wander not, nor reach up higher.” 

The key-note of Mr. Sharp’s work — its delight and enthusiasm 
for nature — finds expression in the final poem, Madonna Natura : — 

** Monna Natura, fair and grand and great, 

1 worship thee, who art inviolate : 

Through thee I reach to things beyond the span 
Of mine own puny life, through thee I learn 
Courage and hope, and dimly can discern 
The ever nobler grades awaiting man : • 

Madonna, unto t*hee 1 bend and pray, • 

Saviour, Redeemer thou, whom none can stay 
One of the most genuine singers among our living poets is 
Mr. Philip Bourke Marston. He is certainly not an intellectual 
poet ; he stands at the opposite pole to Browning. Nor is 
Mr. Marston profoundly original ; in reading much of his work, 
especially some of his lyrics, one feels thajt his method has been 
deeply influenced by Swinburne ; and Rossetti, the most fascinating 
personality, as well as the strongest imaginative force that has 
appeared in England slii^e the beginning of the century, has im- 
pressed Mr. Marston’s work in the most distinct fashion, though he 
has taken nothing to which he has not given colour of his own. It 
is as a singer that Mr. Marston comes before us, a singer with a voice 
exquisitely modulated to the touch of a certain range of emotions. 
It is well known that Mr. Marston is blind, and that he has been 
peculiarly unfortunate in the deaths of his dearest friends. The 
personal allusions in his latest and most mature volume. Wind- 
Voices, are often very pathetic. In the poem In Memory of Arthur 
G Shaughiessey^ he writes : 

“ Often when in my room I brood alone 
With weary heart, bowed down to death almo^. 

Hearing waves break upon an unknown coast, 

Where the great wrecks of ships that were my own, 

With all their weights of precious merchandize. 

That comes alone from ports of Paradise, 

I seem to hear a step, a voice I know.” 

One of the best poems in this volume is a supposed personal 
narrative of a sea monster, who is said to have been caught some 
six hundred years ago on the east coast of England and eventually 
to have escaped. It is told in Mr. Marston’s most delicate and most 
sympathetic manner. The poem in which he speculates about 
the emotions of the dead in the old graveyard at Bonchurcli, 
Isle of Wight, which is gradually slipping towards the sea, is very 
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fine, with its melancholy and subtle melody, and its vein of slightly 
morbid emotion. Some of the concluding stanzas may be quoted : 

Do they mumble low, one to another, 

With a sense that the waters that thunder 
Shall ingather them all, draw them under, 

‘Ah ! how long to our moving, brother ? 

How long shall we quietly rest here, 

In graves of darkness and ease ? 

The waves cyen now may be on us, 

To draw us down under the seas P 

Do yiey think ’twill be cold when the waters, 

That they love not, that neither can lowe them, 

Shall eternally thunder above them ? 

Have they dread of the sea’s shining daughters, 

That people the bright sea-regions, 

And play with the young sea-kings ? 

Have they dread of their cold embraces. 

And dread of all strange sea-things ? 

But their drej^d or their joy — it is bootless : 

They shall pass from the breast of their mother ; 

They shall lie low, dead brother by brother, 

In a place that is radiant and fruitless, 1^:. 

And the folk that sail over their heads 
In violent weather, 

Shall come down to them, haply, and all 
They shall lie there together.” 

But it is into the sonnets at the end of the volume that 
Mr. Marston has put his strongest work ; one often feels the influence 
of Rossetti, but they are artistic and imaginative to a high degree. 
Mr, Marston reveals in these sonnets a power of imaginative insight^ 
and a note of keen personal passion which removes them from the 
order of mere imitations ; he may claim, rather, to .be a kinsman 
of the master. Take, for instance. Fatal Delay : 

^ There cat %ith Love who feasted and were glad — 

Strong men whose lids through love wax warm and wet. 

And amorous women whose soft looks beget 
Most poignant passion. There, not richly clad. 

Sat one remote, and on his robes he had 
Dust of long journeyings ; his fingers met 
About Love’s goblet, but he sighed, ‘ Not yet,* 

Though often through great thirst he was nigh mad. 

He held the goblet up against the light, 

And saw the sparkling wine therein was good : 

But sudden darkness settled on his sight ; 

The guests were gone ; he sat in solitude ; 

The goblet clanging fell, with all its might. 

And now he moistens his charred lips with blood.’* 
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No Death is a very powerful sonnet, and it would be an easy 
and pleasant task to speak of many others, but it is unnecessary to 
quote more to show the high rank Mr. Marston is entitled to take 
among our living poets. 

Mrs. Hamilton King, although she has not Mr. Marston’s art, 
is also a true and genuine singer who sings like a bird, from her 
heart, with a sweet full-throated freedom. A little volume, happily 
called A Book of Dreams, is pleasant to read ; it is truly a book of 
dreams. 

“ Mofe white than folded lilies of the East.” 

But we must not be always dreaming, and in the poem at the 
end. Awake, she sings with reference to all that has gone before : 

“ O magical pale banquet. 

No common bread and wine, 

Which all may share together. 

Where simple households dine. 

0 robe star-strewn, embroidered, 

O roynl purple pall ! 

1 loose you from my shoulders. 

Till mj last sleep shall fall." 

Callirt hoS and Fair Rosamund, by a new writer, Michael Field, 
are two dramas, which belong to another and more strenuous 
order of art. It is very long since we have seen great dramas 
in England. Even Shelley’s magnificent Cenci impresses one as a 
tour de force; Kingsley’s once much-praised Saint’s Tragedy is rarely 
spoken of now, and though some will except R. H. Horne, there 
is little to be said of modern English dramas, save some of Brown- 
ing’s and Swinburne’s, and even those are mostly dramatic poems 
rather than dramas. The English genius in this matter seems 
oppressed and overshadowed by the transcendence of Elizabethan 
art. The drama has been for.most modern writers an ancient and 
artific-al form ; their most inspired work h5s ^one Jnto other 
channels. It is therefore pleasant, at the outset, to find a writer of 
marked power, who chooses the drama as a chief mode of expression. 
Michael Field is an artist, bat an artist with clear and strong ethical 
convictions. In the Preface we read : " The myth of Dionysus is 
the glorification of enthusiasm, which the poet believes to be the 
sap of the Tree of Life, the spring and origin of all good fruit.” 
There is an echo of Shelley’s Leton and Cj'thna in the young en- 
thusiasm of Coresus : 

“I seek 

To ransom, not enslave, CallirrhoS, 

Calling all men to the Deliverer. 
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Look in mine eyes and say if servitude 
Be not your daily portion. Can you set 
Your limbs free to the rhythm of your soul : 

Is there a passion in you that dare speak? 

Are not your bosom’s offspring, young desires, 

Served to you mutilate, a sick’ning food, 

By the world’s impious custom ?” 

And on one occasion the writer’s thought finds expression too 
crude and prosaic : — ^ 

“ We must be fools ; all art is ecstasy, 

All literature expression of intense , 

Enthusiasm : be beside yourself.” ^ 

• Callirrhoe describes how the worship of Dionysus, of enthusi- 
asm, made fruitful by the self-sacrifice of love, takes root in Calydon. 
Callirrhoe is a maiden of Calydon, who is loved by a priest of the 
new worship. She scorns his love, and he calls down a plague on 
the city. Callirrhoe’s brother, Einathion, is sent to ascertain from 
the oracle how the plague may be stayed. The three old priestesses 
are very vividly described, 

“ Their great feet stuck round with corns, 

And livid chins which seem to chew th/‘.ir breath 

especially the old hag Promeneia with her piteous and uncontrol- 
lable passion for Emathion. The scene in the sacred grove when the 
oracle speaks is very powerful. Emathion exclaims : 

“ The air is full of noise. 

Those ancient women have their hour of grandeur ; 

Their wrinkles now become them. 1 shall die ! 

The shrieking wind will kill me !” 

But it is too long to quote. Promeneia had made Emathion 
promise to kiss her. He does so. 

“He’s erased it from his lips” (she says) ‘-like a blot I He’s rubbing it off 
still. Oh the full fleshy mouth, it was like a bee coming down a dried-up flower — 
the roundne^s^ the softness, the warmth came down my hard crevice, anck there 
was no honey for ’t.” 

Emathion returns to Calydon with the news that Callirrhoe 
must die, but he is not strong enough to die for her him- 
self. In the scene at the temple where the sacrifice is to take 
place, Michael Field attains a point of great dramatic intensity, 
and paints swiftly the varying emotions of the bystanders, the 
appearance of Promeneia who is struck dead by Emathion, who 
then rushes away half mad ; the brief concentrated words of Coresus 
before he slays himself in place of the victim and the sudden 
revulsion of feeling in Callirrhoe — 

“ 1 am his Masnad, I alone believe.” 
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After this the action ought, perhaps, to proceed more quickly 
to the end. At last Callirrhoe kills herself, and Machaon, the 
sceptical physician, becomes the priest of Dionsyus, 

“ finding not the wherewithal 
To worship by the altar, but in life.” 

A lyrical element of very fresh and delicate texture, and fine 
perception of nature, runs through the drama, and is represented 
chiefly by a fawn that Coresus loves. The style of the prose passages 
is often modelled closely on the concise epigrammatic and metaphorical 
style of Shakspere’s ,clownls, but like the verse, it is strong and 
vigorous. The verse seems to show some study of Milton as well 
as of the Elizabethans. It is singularly free from the influence of 
recent writers. For the most part the style is bold and original. 
It is refreshing to find a poet who is so genuine an artist indiffer- 
ent — if even perhaps too indifferent — to the niceties of form. Such 
defects as Callirrhoe has are the defects of strength rather than of 
weakness. The language is always bright and vivid. Here is a 

picturesque passage : * 

“ For rest 

The women lie i^ heaps about the court, 

Their dapple fawn-skins laid aside for heat. 

Their ruined wreaths of scarlet briony 
And fennel staves lying athwart the limbs, 

That gleam the clearer in the glow of sleep.” 

In Fair Rosamund there is perhaps less poetry, and the work- 
manship is less obviously elaborated, but it marks quite as strongly 
the genius of this writer. It is even more fresh and fascinating, 
and is wrought with greater skill. . In the Prologue the chorus thus 
describes the conception of Rosamund that Michael Field has 
adopted : 

“A girl o’ the country, delicately made 

Of blushes and simplicity, and pure 

Free ardour, of her sweetness unafraid.” _ 

Fair Rosamund is the foster daughter of the keeper of the 
King’s Forest, and lives with her foster sister Margeiy. King Henry 
finds her and loves her. Mavis builds the Labyrinth, and she is placed 
there in the care of Sir Topaz, an old Knight. Henry is an old 
man, but he had never loved before ; as for his queen. Dame Elinor, 
he had, as he says, embraced her lands, not her, and she has " borne 
the load of an unlonged-for heart” which has turned into bitterness. 
Now she only rejoices in the fierce turbulence of her sons. “ I haw 
sown i’ my sons the whirlwind of my nature.” Meanwhile Wilfred, 
a Knight of the Court, a mean-spirited and sensual fellow, has seduced 
Margery, who possesses an honest but less finely tempered nature 
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than Rosamundi and he subsequently undertakes to direct the 
Queen's vengeance. Whilst the King is away in France, quelling 
the disturbance raised by his sons, Queen Elinor arrives at Wood- 
stock with a dagger and bowl of poison^ and Rosamund stabs herself. 
This scene represents the highest and most individual point of 
dramatic intensity to which Michael Field has attained. The central 
idea of Fair Rosamund lies in the contrast between the love of 
Henry and the love, of Wilfred. The one Michael Field holds was 
pure, the other impure. It is passion and worship, enthusiasm, that 
purifies. Whpn Wilfred passes the dead Rosrfmund he says : 

** Cfh, a royal morsel 1 

{Margery stabs him.) 

Margery. *T was the look 

He gave o # # o • 

At Rosamund’s white breast. Tm used to it. 

He may look so at me ! It trickles down — 

The blood on his cheeks — and clots his curly hair, 

The big black curls. 1 can’t have hurt him much ! 

Wilfred 1. I*love him, love him ; be alive, 

And strike and curse me. I’ve so swart a skin, 

The yellow bruises hardly show.” | 

He makes her drink the bowl Elinor had prepared for Rosamund. 
When the King (a figure of fine, though conven tionalised royalty) 
enters, Wilfred says to him : 

“ You ’ve your paramour 
To answer for ; I mine.” 

King. What lips God sets 

To His chalice-cups of love ! What drink 
He gives foul mouths I Is there comparison 
Betwixt our deeds ? From this slain innocence 
I wince not : for I worshipped. You — I swear 
By the lost childhood of that cheek — defiled. 

Wilfred. We had our pleasure the forbidden way. 

Each afterjiis own fashion.” * 

But the King turns to Rosamund’s body : 

“ Ah, Rosa Mundi ! thou 

That wast to the King a tender sweet-briar rose. 

They ’ve shed thy petals ; all thy balmy leaves 
Lie crushed against my heart. And what regret t 
Without thee I had plunged for solitude 
I’ the murk of hell ; and without me, my Life, 

Thy spirit had ne’er worn love’s purple robes. 

Let’s cover thee ( Wilfred stirs) 

F rom this base sight, — ( my sweet, how well thou knowest, 

‘Tis the first time 

Lust hath breathed near thee !} cover thee, until 
’Fore God and all Jiis glistening righteousness, . 

I shall reclaim thee, body, ay, and soul.” 
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That is the ethical motion ; it is wrought out with great skill, 
with a bright, sure touch, without too much insistance. All who 
love poetry will look forward, to the forthcoming work of this 
strong and original writer. 

No country has in the past yielded a more splendid body of 
poetic literature than England, and even to>day we have, perhaps, 
better names to show than any other European nation. Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, will not easily die, apd to the poets who 
have been spoken of — some even now attaining to a larger develop* 
ment — it would be ea^ to add others of fine qualit]^ Mr. Thomas 
Ashe, for instance, is a pdbt with a distinct and high place of his 
own, though, since during recent years he has ceased to publish^ 
he scarcely falls within the scope of this article. He rarely strives 
to reach the heights or the depths of song. But he not infrequently 
attains a Greek perfection of lucidity and simplicity in the treatment 
of certain delicate aspects of nature, of certain subtle aspects of 
emotion. His work is of exquisite and individual quality, especially 
in many of his short lyrics. I do not know any English 
writer who succeeds so well in producing an effect of airy simplicity 
like that produced by some of Heine’s earlier lyrics. In his appre- 
ciation of the poetic aspects of young girlhood— of childhood passing 
into girlhood — Mr. Ashe stands alone. Mr. Eugene Lee Hamilton 
is a young poet with a genuine imaginative insight, who has been 
strongly influenced by Browning, and takes especial delight in 
dealing with the psychological relations of peculiar moral situations. 
Mr.William Watson, who published some years ago a delightful roman- 
tic poem of great promise, not to say performance, has more recently 
published a little volume of finely finished and condensed epigrams 
of the imaginative sort. Dr. T. Gorton Hake, again, is a poet who 
enjoys a high reputation, ^while hardly any one reads him. His 
Setp^nt Play is full of subtle suggestive ness, .and is written in 
a style which faintly recalls both Wordsworth and Shelley, as well as 
Scott, but notwithstanding his ambition and thoughtfulness. Dr. 
Hake’s work is too elusive to evoke much interest. 

It would be easy, if space permitted, to speak of many other 
poets who are producing good work at the present day. It is 
usual among critics of ths pessimistic sort to deplore the decay 
of poetry to-day, to assert even that the whole tendency of life 
now is counter to the imaginative faculty. But surely the very 
narrowness of our life is a guarantee of the poet’s position. The 
more our daily life is pent in, the more necessary becomes the 
work of the poet, whose function it is to give to us an outlet into 
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an infinite region outside and beyond us. As one of the poets we 
have passed in review has splendidly exclaimed : 

“ Yours the large language of the heights of Heaven I 
Now lonely prows, exploring realms unknown, 

Unpiloted, beneath wan alien stars, 

Your strain recalleth, keels of lonely thought, 

Wondering in some sublime bewilderment. 

To pioneer where all the world will go, 

Now merry buoyancy, as of a boat, 

That dips in billowy foam at morning tide. 

Ye are alive with yearnings of young lovcf 
Or sombre with immeasurable woe, . 

' Sombre with all the terror of the world, 

Wild with the awe and horror of the world, 

Begloomed like seas empurpled under cloud, 

Reeling and dark with horror of the wind, 

Or pale, long heaving under a veiled moon.” 

It is the dreamer, musician, artist, poet, who voices for us all 
the large emotional reverberations of our small lives, and brings them 
back to us — sweet at»d gracious things that were never seen or heard 
in this world. His position is very sure ; he will never die out 
in any age. Darwin thought that whoever had science and the 
domestic affections could do without poetry and religion. But there 
will always be a considerable number of persons prepared to take 
up their position — an equally one-sided position it is true — in the op- 
posite camp. It may be objected further that in time the dreamer 
will be reduced to mere imitation and so die of inanition. But 
no possible combinations can exhaust him. When one spoke 
to James Hinton concerning Mill’s speculation as to the limited 
number of musical compositions, he remarked that the man would 
come whose feeling would be represented by saying, not“^i// music 
has been written,” but “ no music has been written.” So it has 
always been ; so it.vvi!l always be. And if the practical man comes 
forward witli a yet more fundamental objection — " After all, you 
are still only a dreamer — ^you have shut yourself off from the realities 
of the world. Has not one of your own children said — 

“ Singing is sweet ; but be sure of this. 

Lips only sing when they cannot kiss ?” 

The dreamer may acknowledge that this is true, if he likes, 
but he has, nevertheless, a very sure conviction that it is he, the 
dreamer, and not the practical man, who is concerned with realities. 
At the end — and this is Shakspere’s last word — he will retort ; “ What 
is your very world itself but a dream ?** 


H. Havelock Ellis. 
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(From the French of Leconte de Lisle,) 


High on the rugged Andes’ snowy tops, • 

Above the mists where the dark eagles dwell. 

Above the steep scarped crags that still upswell 
Where the familiar lava’s red flux stops ; 

His red-flecked wings a-droop in drowsy guise. 

Stands the vast bird in mournful indolence ; 

Looks o’er the land, into the void immense. 

Or at the sun, that dies in his cold eyes* 

Night from the^east across the Pampas pours. 

That from the mountains’ feet spread boundlessly ; 
Soothes Chili with her cities and her shores, 

To the divine horizon soothes the sea ; 

Takes in her arms the silent continent ; 

From sands to hill, from vale to mountain steep. 

From point to point, her shadowy billows leap. 

And the dark surge is ever upwards sent. 

He, like a ghost, by some peak jagged and tall. 
Bathed in a light that reddens all the snow. 

Waits as the sinister surges upward flow : 

They come, roll round, and quickly cover all. 

In heaven’s abyss the Southern Cross afar 
Her constellated beacon sets alight. 

He rears his neck .skinny and muscular, 

With joy low croaking, shakes his plumes aright ; 

His first wing-stroke the dust-like snow upsweeps, 
Above the wind he soars with harsh loud cry. 

Afar from the dark earth ; there, hung on high, 

With wings laid out upon the frozen air, he sleeps. 

M. R. Weld. 
14 
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The Hindu Law of Partition, Inheritance, and Adop- 
tion, as contained inr the original Sanscrit treatises (Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1883). By Julius Jolly, Ph.D. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & 
Co. 1885. These lectures, which have at last appeared in a printed form, 
are-the outcome of a novel experiment in election to the Tagore Law 
Professorship, Dr. Jolly not being one of our Calcutta legal lumi- 
naries, but Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Wurzburg in Germany. The result, in the shape of 
these twelve able and learned discourses, seems to justify the Senate 
of the University of Calcutta in this occasional departure from their 
usual course of proceeding. These Lectures, based as they are upon 
the principal Sanscrit MSS. in England and India, form a body of 
material of the greatest value, not merely .<•0 the student of Indian 
Law, but to the archmologist and the historian. 

The first three Lectures arc introductory, and contain a survey 
of the new materials existing for a historical study of Hindu Law. 
The Hindu Family System according to the Smritis is then treated, 
followed by the early and the modern Laws of Partition. The 
highly interesting Law of Adoption is then historically considered, 
and its variations traced with much scholarly acumen. L’^nobstruct- 
cd and Obstructed Inheritance form the subjects of the next 
two discourses ; while the concluding Lectures are devoted to a study 
of the History of Female Property and its succession, together with 
the various bars to Inheritance specified in the old Sanscrit texts. 

Perhaps the mok interesting, from an anthropological and his- 
torical point of view, of the minor topics, upon which light is here 
thrown, is that of the Niyoga, a practice the history of which is 
traced in the Lecture upon the Law of Adoption. Niyoga means 
order or commission, and the name originated in the fact that the 
practice centred in an order or commission to the efiect that “ a 
brother or other near kinsman (Sapinda) or, on failure of such, 
any member of the highest or Brahman caste was to beget a son 
and heir to one either deceased without leaving male issue, or alive, 
but incapable of begetting legitimate male issue.”* Strict rules 

* A salient instance of the latter condition occurs in the Adi Parva of the 
Miihabhirata. 
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of conduct regulated the practice, and during the lifetiiuo of the 
husband the power to ordain was, naturally, vested in him ; after 
his death, the person to be charged with the office of raising idsue 
was decided upon by a sort of family council, aided by the spiritual 
advisers of the deceased. 

It seems probable that the practice of Niyoga . was originally 
confined to widows, as in the case of the well-known analogous 
Hebrew custom of the Levirate, which Professqr Jolly concludes, from 
historical evidence, to be the original form of the Hindu Niyoga. 
Traces of its former e«istence among nations (as showp by the old laws 
of Germany) which have* never practised polyandry, help to disprove 
the theory that the Niyoga is a survival of that custom — a theory 
which the learned Professor is not inclined to adopt ; though the 
supposition that polyandry prevailed among the Dravidian races 
only is not one that is warranted by reference to the old Hindu 
law books, traces of it being discovered in two different Smritis, the 
Apastamba and the Brihaspati. ^ 

The custom of the Niyoga, no doubt, arose from the feeling 
that it was not consonant with equity that the property of a rich and 
powerful man should pass to another line than his own. This diffi- 
culty was met by the Niyoga, the offspring of such connection being 
declared son and heir to the deceased husband of his mother, so that 
immediately on his birth the widow obtained control over his estate, 
which she was allowed to retain till he came of age. 

An Appendix of Sanscrit texts quoted in the volume, together 
with instructive Notes on Burmese Law and the Law of Adoption, 
with a useful Index, complete this valuable contribution to the study 
of Indian Law and Custom. 

A Flv on the Wheel ; or. How I helped to govern India. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel T. II. Lewin. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 
1885,. This book— -a record of the experiences ©f an Indian police 
officer, from the days of the Mutiny to the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Northbrook — is interesting chiefly, perhaps, for the light it throws 
upon the habits and characteristics of the native tribes bordering 
upon the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. In 1865 the writer made a 
sort of Colquhottn expedition into the country of these tribes 
among whom, much to the disgust of his cook, he consumed thdir 
indigenous delicacies, such as the frog, gratifying them, in his turn 
with libations of raw spirits of wine, which they pronounced “ a 
powerfully good liquor.” Colonel Lewin, however, drew the line at 
“ dog,” though it was strongly recommended by his Kdmi host as 
a most delicate dish, especially if the dog be young and of one 
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colour, " parti-coloured dogs being tough as a rule.” But these are 
topics upon which space forbids us to enter here, and we can only 
recommend our readers to go himself to the fountain-head. 

The earlier chapters of the book with the accounts of the 
author’s experiences in the Mutiny are also written in a lively and 
pleasant manner, and we do not think there is a dull page in the 
whole book. 

When Colonel L^win first assumed charge of the police in the 
district of Bhaugulpur, he was struck to find the worship observed 
by the natives of “ Cleveland sahib,” an Englishman, who had been 
the first representative of the East India Company in that district ; 
and who had exercised his powers with such wisdom and benevolence, 
that after his death the admiring natives erected a shrine to his 
memory and worshipped him as a god. This reminds us of the 
religious offerings still paid by native worshippers at the tomb of 
Colonel Jacob at Jacobabad in Upper Scinde ; and again at the tomb 
of General Nicholson, with its regular cult and its orders of Nichalsini 
fakirs attached to tlie shrine ; w^ith which heroes of native myth 
may be enrolled the canonised names of Raymond at Hyderabad, 
and of Colonel Dixon, the regenerator of Ajmerc and Mhairw^arra. 

There are a few old stories in the book, as there are also some 
new ones. The writer, for instance, has the hardihood to recount for 
the edification of his readers the good old tale of the man who, 
when in desperate straits, succeeded in discomfiting a ferocious but 
unsophisticated tiger by the ingenious device of advancing towards 
him backwards, and gazing at him with his head between his legs ! 
The story at the beginning of Chapter VI is well told. It is related 
as an illustration of French courage by the hero himself, a “ Icetle 
Frenchman,” whose claim was, it appears, well-grounded, if what the 
waiter afterwards heard of him be accepted as correct. Attacked in 
his bed by forty MjiUys, he got hold of a big stick and killed three 
of them, took two of them prisoners, and put the rest to flight, in 
spite of the severe wounds he had received at their hands in 
different parts of his body. 

“ Then fearing lest they should return and, in his helpless condition, torture 
and murder him, he opened a barrel of gunpowder, put it between his knees, 
and sat smoking cigars till morning, fully determined that, if they should return, 
he would blow them, with himself, into the air.” 

This work, which, as our readers may perceive, is full of a 
kaleidoscopic interest, is prefaced by a clearly drawn map of 
Chittagong and its surrounding hill country, and is further adorned 
with some dozen illustrations, some of which, however, are of but 
a very rough description. 
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The Russian Advance in Central Asia.— So rapid has 
been the march of important events in connection with the great 
question which form the subject of this article that many of Sit 
Henry Rawlinson’s forecasts have already become history, thus 
giving a sure guarantee of the correctness of this veteran geogra* 
pher’s view of the aims and policy of Russia. 

Few people, we imagine, would now be found to agree with 
those apologists of Russia who were wont to compare the progress 
of her arms in Central Asia with the progress of our own in India. 
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Wc were warned of a certain law of nature which impelled civili- 
zation to advance on barbarism and were asked to hail with sym- 
pathy, rather than view with suspicion, the extension of a Power, 
which diffused the blessings of order and civilization over a vast 
savage region. The real springs of Russia's action have recently 
been laid bare by her soldiers and statesmen with a plainness that 
is almost cynical, but at the same time with a fulness of detail that 
must carry conviction ko all unprejudiced minds. 

It was during the Crimean war, we are told, that Russia first realised her 
false position in % regard to England. In her schemes of aggrandisement in 
Europe she was liable to be met and thwarted at every turn by British alliances 
and British influence ; and when engaged in war she was open to our attack 
in every quarter, in the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, the Baltic, or the coast of 
Georgia, without any possibility of retaliation. If she was to develop in due 
course, as had so often been predicted, into the leading Power of the world, 
it was thus absolutely necessary that the inequality complained of should be 
redressed. Some weak point in our armour must be discovered. Some means 
must be found to shatter the palladium of our insular security. Hence there arose 
the idea of creating a* great Oriental satrapy, under Russian administration, 
which should envelop the north-west frontier of our Indian Empire, and from 
which, as occasion might arise, pressure could be exerted, or, if necessary, 
armed demonstration might issue, which would neutralise British opposition in 
Europe, and would place our policy on the Bosphorus or elsewhere in subordina- 
tion to her own. In former times, as is well known, elaborate schemes have been 
discussed at St. Petersburg for the actual invasion of India, and, if we may judge 
from the utterances of the Moscow press and the fervid letters of certain Russian 
generals, the same exalted ideas still prevail in many military circles ; but 
assuredly no such extravagance has been apparent in the careful plan of trans- 
Caspian operations hitherto adopted by the Russian Government, which has, 
on the contrary, been of the soberest and most practical character. 

The end in view has been simply to arrive by gradual accretion of territory 
at the frontier of India. In pursuance of this object Russia has incurred expense 
without any immediate prospect of return, to an extent which has filled econo- 
mists with dismay ; fi/tjt millions sterling, at least, having been expended by her 
in Central Asia during the last twenty-five years. Native rights at the* same 
time have been mercilessly trampled on, and, above all, diplomacy has pushed 
its privilege of deception far beyond the bounds hitherto recognised as legitimate ; 
but success, which condones all such irregularities, has rewarded her efforts, 
and the crisis has now arrived, almost sooner than was expected. 

A brief summary of the salient points which have marked the 
persistent advance of Russia in Central Asia may here be given. 

For the first ten years following on the Crimean war her generals, having 
Crossed the Kirghiz steppes from Orenburg, were gradually feeling their way along 
the valley of the Jaxartes. Creeping up the river, and taking fort after fort and city 
after city, they everywhere defeated the rabble soldiery of the Uzbegs, and finally, 
in 1867, planted the Russian flag on the famous citadel of Samarcand, adjoining 
the mausoleum of Tinuir, Here, according to pre-arranged design, the progress 
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of the Russian arms was arrested, pending the approach of co-operating columns 
from the Caspian ; but, in the meantime, the neighbouring Khanate of Bokhara, 
hitherto the most important of the Central Asian States, was brought completely 
under control, and the influence of Russia was fully and firmly established on the 
Oxus. To the westward a still more important series of operations was now 
commenced. In 1869 the first Russian detachments crossed the Caspian, and 
boldly invaded the country of the Turcomans. Had such an expedition been 
carried out in Europe, it would have been stigmatised as piracy, for there was 
absolutely no provocation on the part of the tribesmen, nor even was the formality 
observed of declaring war. Coercive measures, without further warning and with 
varying success, were directed against the tribes of the neighbourhood. Gradual* 
ly the sphere of action was extended. Khiva was reduced in 1873, and then 
the Tekkehs, the principal tribe of the Turcoman confederacy, who inhabited the 
steppe from Kizil-Arvat to Merv, were seriously attacked. The western division 
of this tribe, called the Akhals, made a stout resistance, on one occasion in 1879, 
beating off the regular troops led by Lomakin, and seriously imperilling the 
whole Russian position. Ultimately, however, in 1880, the renowned Scoboleff, 
greatly assisted by the Persian chiefs of Kuchan and Bujnoord, who furnished 
carriage and supplies from the adjacent frontier of Khorassan, penetrated to the 
heart of the Akhal country and took their stronghold, Geok Tepe, by storm. 
All active opposition then collapsed, and in due coursd conciliation, combined 
with intimidation, being skilfully employed against the Eastern' Tekkehs, who 
were demoralised by the subjugation of their brethren in Akhal, and who applied 
for support in vain both to Persia and to Cabul, Merv — ‘ the Queen of the East,’ 
as she has been called — surrendered to Russia in February 1884, and the first 
act of the great Central Asia drama, after tw€nty-five years of sustained and 
energetic action, was brought to a successful close. It is needless to say that 
during this long and desperate struggle to reach and occupy Merv there were 
many phases which tended to distract public attention from the main object in 
view. To many persons who followed the Russian proceedings with an observant 
and even friendly eye — for the atrocities committed by the Turcomans had 
excited general indignation against them — the explanation which most commend- 
ed itself was, that as Russia had already established an important government in 
Turkestan very imperfectly supplied with the means of communication with the 
Wolga, she found it indispensable to supplement the northern line with a more 
direct and assured route to the west, which route shovild traverse the Turcoman 
steppe vid Merv and Askabad, and should thus connect Tashkend and Samar- 
cand with the Caspian. And it is quite possible that considerations of this 
nature— which from a strategical point of view were perfectly sound and proper — 
may have had some weight in determining the course of events, combined, as they 
naturally were, with a full appreciation of the advantages in respect to prestige 
and military power which must accrue from the creation of a new empire in 
Central Asia ; but I must adhere to my view that neither strategy, nor lust of 
conquest, nor military glory, nor any of the thousand and one motives which in 
matters of peace and war ordinarily actuate nations, was the governing principle 
in directing the Russian advance into Central Asia. That principle was, 1 be- 
lieve, an intense desire to reach the threshold of India, not for the purpose of 
direct or immediate attack, but with a view to political pressure on Great 
Britain, with which Power she would thus, for the first time, be brought in tern- 
torial contact. 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson puts the following questions': Ought 
we to have remained passive, while the meshes were thus being 
wove round us ? Ought we not rather to have impeded by all the 
means at our command the passage of the Russian columns from the 
Caspian to Merv ? 

There were many such means available. We might have persuaded Persia, 
whose jealousy was already excited by the movement of the Russian columns 
along her frontier, to interdict that supply of grain and transport animals from 
Khorassan which was indispensable to a successful advance. We might have 
furnished the Tekkehs of Akhal with arms and money to resist the invaders. 
We might have warned the Russian Government in plain but forcible language 
that her occupation of Merv would infallibly lead to war. It is impossible, in- 
deed, to acquit ourselves of shortcoming in this respect. It is impossible 
to avoid the conviction that, by a want of firmness in action as in 
language, the crisis which now threatens us has .been unduly accelerated. 
I have no wish to reopen old sores, or to revive the acrimonious strife of i88r, 
when the questions of the evacuation of Candahar and the abandonment 
of the Quetta railway were debated with the keenness of political disagree- 
ment, embittered by the , virulence of party feeling ; nor, indeed, although 
strongly advocating at the time the retention of the Western Afghan capital, 
and believing as I still do that Russia was mainly encouraged to advance 
on Merv by our retirement from Candahar, am I at all insensible to the solid 
advantages which resulted from the adoption by the Government of the day of 
.an opposite course of action. I freely admit three distinct sources of gain. 
Firstly, the considerable expense of maintaining an independent government in 
Candahar for the last four years has been saved to the public treasury ; secondly, 
we have avoided local friction with the Durdnf population, which might have 
seriously hampered us under present circumstances ; and, thirdly, we have 
succeeded during the interval in maintaining friendly relations with the Amir of 
Cabul, a result which, according to the best authorities — I refer especially to Sir 
Lepel Griffin’s statement on this head — would have been impossible had he been 
subjected to the constant sense of humiliation, as well as to the pecuniary loss* 
occasioned by the dismemberment of his kingdom and the continued presence 
of a British garrison at Candahar. Yet, admitting the value of such results, 
1 cannot but think theqp^a poor compensation for the cramped position, both 
military and political, in which we now find ourselves. At any rate, if we were 
at present established in strength at Candahar as we were in i88i, with the 
railway completed to that town from Sibi, and with a small detachment occupy- 
ing Girishk on the Helmund, the improvement in our military position would 
be at least equivalent to an additional force of 20,000 men in line should hostilities 
really supervene with Russia, whilst the relations we should have been able to 
establish during the interval with the Hazdreh and Parsiwdn section of the 
population — relations which must in the future constitute our chief element of 
strength in the country — would have rendered us almost indifferent to the jealousy 
and opposition of the Afghans. 

The article proceeds to take up the frontier question from which 
arises our present acute misunderstanding with Russia. 

Oriental states have notoriously elastic and fluctuating frontiers, and 
Afghanistan is no exception to the general rule. At different periods, indeed, 
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since the institution of the kingdom of Cabul by Ahmed Shah in I 747 > the 
Afghan power has extended on one side to Cashmere, on another to Deregez in 
Khorassan, while to the south it has stretched into Beluchistan and even to 
the frontiers of Sinde. More frequently of late years it has been circumscribed 
within much narrower dimensions, and has moreover been disintegrated and 
broken up into three distinct chiefships. The normal condition of the kingdom 
may be considered to be such as it presented on Shir Ali Khan’s accession to 
power in 1868, Herat and Candahar being united to Cabul, and the seat of 
government being established at the eastern capital, l^t was shortly after this, 
in 1872, that on the invitation of Russia, who had already brought Bokhara under 
her influence, and was exercising a tutelary direction of her affairs, we undertook, 
in the interests of Shir Ali Khan, to specify the Northern districts over which we 
considered that he was entitleci to claim jurisdiction, the object being thus to 
define a frontier between the Afghans and Uzbegs, which should obviate in the 
future all risk of collision or misunderstanding. As Russia at that time had no 
relations whatever with the Turcomans of Merv, it is not very obvious why it 
should have been thought necessary to protract the Afghan frontier beyond the 
Bokhara limit to the west of the Oxus. Perhaps the object especially was to 
protect the Afghan-Uzbeg states of Andekhud and Mymeneh, which in the time 
of Dost Mohammed Khan had been subject to Bokhara. Perhaps Russia 
already contemplated the absorption of Merv, and foresaw that all territory 
outside of the Afghan boundary would naturally fall into her own hands. At any 
rate, the memorandum of :872, better known as the Granville- Gortchakoff 
arrangement, after defining the Bokhara frontier as far as Khoja Saleh on the 
Oxus, went on to name, as districts to be included in Shir Ali’s dominions, 
‘Akcheh, Sir-i-Pdl, Mymeneh, Shibergdn, and Andekhdd, the latter of which 
would be the extreme Afghan possession to the north-west, the desert beyond 
belonging to independent tribes of Turcomans and further: ‘The Western 
Afghan frontier between the dependencies of Herat and those of the Persian 
province of Khorassan is well known and need not be defined.* Now, however 
much it may be regretted that this memorandum, which was evidently drawn 
up as a mere basis for negotiation, and not as a formal declaration of territorial 
rights, was not more explicit in defining the trace of the line, and especially in 
marking the points at which it would cross the Murghdb and abut on the Heri-rud, 
it did at any rate establish two main points of geographical interest. In the 
first place, it clearly distinguished between the independenkTurcoman desert to the 
north *and the Afghan hilly country to the south ; and in the second place, it 
naturally, and as a matter of course, assigned to Afghanistan the ‘dependencies of 
Herat* to the west of the Murghdb, which dependencies again were divided, it was 
said, from Persian territory by the ‘ well-known* boundary of the Heri-nid. 

The terms of this agreement were in February 1873 formally 
accepted by Russia ; and, faulty and irregular as the document is 
from a diplomatic point of view, it has quieted all frontier agitation 
between the Oxus and the Heri-riid for the last ten years, and 
would have served the same purpose for another ten years in 
advance, but for the unfortunate intrusion of Russia into the contro- 
versy as a sequel to her conquest of Merv. In July 1884 the Afghan 
Boundary Delimitation Commission was appointed, with instructions 
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to meet at Serakhs in the following October. Russia had proposed 
two years previously in 1882, that the arrangement of 1872-73 should 
in respect of the western portion of the line be complemented by 
some formal demarcation, determined by actual survey of the coun- 
try ; but as the Tckkehs were then independent, the proposal for 
a joint commission of delimitation was then received by England 
with some coldness. However, General Lumsden at last got his 
marching orders and proceeded to the rendezvous. 

Now, it is quite evident that in the earlier stages of these frontier discussions 
the Russian Foreign Office understood the provisions of#the 1872-73 arrangement, 
which were held to govern the later negotiation, in #their natural and common- 
sensd acceptation. The principle of a dfstinction between plain and hill was 
fully recognised, and the phrase ‘ dependencies of Herat* was held necessarily to 
include the province of Badgheis, a tract which extended from the Paropamisus 
range to Serakhs, and which had been a dependency of Herat from the time of 
the Arab conquest. The line on which the commissioners were to be engaged 
is thus everywhere spoken of by M. de Giers and M. Zinovieff in the preliminary 
negotiations as a direct line from Khoja Saleh to Serakhs, or to the neighbour- 
hood of Serakhs, and tljertf is no hint of any deflection of the line to the south. 
After the annexation of Merv, however, and especially after M. Lessar had 
perambulated Badgheis and made a careful sfcily of the valleys of the Kushk 
and Murghdb rivers, larger views appear to have dawned upon the Russian 
authorities. Geographical and ethnological conditions were then invented that 
had never been thought of before. It was discovered that the Paropamisus 
range was the true natural boundary of Herat to the north, that the district of 
Badgheis, which lay beyond the range, had been absolved from its allegiance to 
Herat by efflux of time, Afghan jurisdiction having been suspended during the 
Turcoman raids which had desolated the district for above fifty years ; above alf, 
it was asserted that the Saryk Turcomans who dwelt at Penj-deh and in the 
valley of the Kushk, well within the Afghan border, must be registered as 
Russian subjects, because another detachment of the same tribe, who dwelt at 
Yolatan, beyond the desert and near Merv, had proffered their allegiance to the 
Czar. Questions of principle of such grave moment, it was further stated, 
required to be settled by the two Europeait Governments before the commis- 
sioners could enter on ffieir duties, and General Zclenoi was accordingly, without 
further explanation or apology, sent to rusticate at Tiflis, regardless of the 
public convenience or of the respect due to his colleague, who had been waiting 
for him for four months on the Murghdb with an escort of 500 men and a large 
gathering of attendants and camp-followers. 

The abrupt and discourteous manner in which Ru.ssia gave effect 
to her altered views, by withdrawing her Commissioner, was not 
calculated to improve the prospect of an amicable settlement, and 
other graver matters soon supervened. 

Before General Lumsden had arrived at the Hcri-rud, Russia had pushed 
forward a patrol to Pdl-i-Khatdn, about fifty miles south of Serakhs, thus occu- 
pying one of the points on which the Commission would have had to adjudicate ; 
and subsequently she extended her advance still further into the ‘ debateable’ 
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land, placing a strong post at Ak Robdt, in the very centre of Badgheis, so as to 
cut olT from the Afghans a famous salt lake which supplies the whole country 
with salt as far ^s Meshed and Askabad, and was thus a valuable source of 
revenue ; and also taking possession of the pass and ruined fort of Zulfikdr, fifty 
miles south of Pdl-i-Khatun, where one of the favourite tracks of the old Turco- 
man raiders crossed the Heri-rtSd, and where an Afghan picket was already 
stationed. This last aggression, which was later sought to be justified by Russia 
on the ground of retaliation for an unauthorised Afghan advance on the Murghdb, 
brought the outposts of the two nations into imme4iate contact, and would 
certainly at the time have caused a collision but for General Lumsden’s urgent 
remonstrances. On the IVIurghdb, too, affairs were equally critical. As long ago 
as 1883, before the appointmqit of a frontier commission was e/er thought of, the 
Amir of Cabul, alarmed by the Russian proceedings at Merv, had established a 
strong military post at Bala Murghdb, in the Jamshfdf country, and about fifty 
miles short of the Saryk settlement at Penj-deh. This was a purely military 
precaution, with no political significance, and could give offence to no one. In 
March of the following year, however, the situation was a good deal altered. 
Owing to a visit from M. Lessar, who came from Merv for the express purpose 
of testing the fidelity of the Saryk Turcomans to the Amir of Cabul, and who 
was generally regarded as the forerunner of a Russian •advance, so much alarm 
was created in the neighbourhood that application was made to the commandant' 
at Bala Murghdb to send a de^r-chment of his troops to Penj-deh for the pro- 
tection of the Saryk tribesmen ; and it was fortunate that this requisition was 
complied with, for otherwise the chances are that the Afghans would have lost 
the place, as the Russians were actually preparing to attack it. 

The importance of this incident of the Afghan occupation of Penj-deh has 
been a good deal exaggerated by Russian partisans, who claim that the ‘ debate- 
able* land reserved for the adjudication of the commissioners was thus first 
invaded by the Afghans ; but in reality, as will be presently explained in detail, 
no question had ever been raised in the country as to Penj-deh being outside 
the jurisdiction of Herat, previous to M. Lessar’s visit in March 1884, and the 
Cabul commander at Bala Murghdb, in ignorance of the appointment of a com- 
mission in Europe to consider any such question, naturally and properly supposed 
that he was merely carrying out an arrangement of internal police in strengthen- 
ing his northern outpost. As it afterwards turned out, however, Russia attached 
the greatest importance to this obscure position of Penj-d*h. Colonel Alikhanoff, 
indeed, always preferring action to negotiation, made an attempt to seize it with a 
detachment from Merv a few months after its occupation by the Afghans, and only 
desisted when he found that he must fight for its possession. There have been since 
repeated demonstrations of attack from the northward, and at the present moment 
it is the point where a collision between Russians and Afghans is most to be appre- 
hended, the Saryks of Yolatan under Russian orders holding Pul-i-Khishti on the 
Kushk river, while the Saryks of Penj dch under Afghan orders hold the neighbour- 
ing position of Ak Tepe, within half a mile's distance, at the junction of the Kushk 
and Murghdb, and peace being only kept between the rival parties by the presence 
of our Assistant Commissioner, Colonel Ridgeway, who has been directed by Sir 
P. Lumsden to watch the frontier with an escort of fifty lancers, as long as he can 
with safety remain. 

It must be patent to all the world that if Russia were pursuing^ 
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a really honest policy, and were not striving to make a bargain 
especially favourable to her own interests, she would leave the De- 
limitation Commission to decide, according to evidence obtained 
on the spot, what was meant in the arrangement of 1872-73, by 
the distinction drawn between the Afghan hilly district and the 
Turcoman desert, as well as what extent of territory ought to be 
fairly included within the “ dependencies of Herat.” On these points 
Sir H. Rawlinson puts forward certain arguments in favour of the 
Afghan claims. 

Firstly, thei^ in regard to what is meant by the Sependencies of Herat, the 
district between the Murghdb and Heri-riid is known by the name of Badgheis, 
not, as has been fancifully suggested, from any traditional connection with the 
mythical Bacchus, but rather, as is stated in the Bundehesh^ that curious repo- 
sitory of ancient Aryan legends, from the tribe of Vad-keshan, who were probably 
a sub-division of the Hiydtheleh or Ephthalities, and who, according to Beladheri, 
were first established in the district, in direct dependency on Herat, by the 
Sassanian king Firoz in the fifth century A.D. Badgheis, from its rich and abun- 
dant pasturage and its sylvan character, soon became the favourite appanage 
of Herat, and the two names have been bracketed in all history and geography 
ever since, the Lord of the Eastern Marches being called, under the Sassanians, 
the Marzabdn of Herat and Badgheis, and the district in question having fol- 
lowed the fate of the capital in all subsequent revolutions. The geographers, 
Istakhrf, Ibn Haucal, Mokadassi, Edrisi, and their followers to the time of the 
Mongol conquest, all describe Badgheis as the most valuable portion of the 
Herat territory. Although indifferently supplied with running streams, and being 
thus deficient in irrigated lands, particularly in the northern part of the district, 
it was on the whole well peopled, wells and kahriscs (or underground aqueducts) 
supplying the wants of the inhabitants. Again, in the southern and eastern 
portions of Badgheis, including the northern slopes of the Paropamisus range 
and the valley of the Kushk river, the natural beauties of the district became 
proverbial. The author of the Heft Aklim describes this part of Badgheis as 
a flower-garden of delights, and adds that it contains a thousand valleys full of 
trees and streams, each of which would abundantly supply an army not only 
with encamping ground^ but with grass and water, and fuel, and fodder, and all 
the necessaries of life. He also alludes to the strong hill forts in the Kaitu 
range, Naraitu and others, of which our officers have lately seen the remains, 
and thus illustrates the famous passage in the Bundehesh which records that 
‘Afrasidb of Tur (the eponym of the Hiydtheleh) used Bakesir of Badgheis 
{BaghshUr of the Arabs ; now called Kilch Maiir) as a stronghold and made his 
residence within it, and a myriad towns and villages were erected on its pleasant 
and prosperous territory.' The geographers enumerate some ten or twelve consider- 
able towns, which continued to flourish till the time of the Suffaveans, the capital 
being Dchistdn (probably modern Gulran or Gurlan), which must have been 
founded by the Dahae when they accompanied the kindred tribe of Tokhari or 
Hiydtheleh in their original immigration. 

The argument that neither Dost Mohammed Khan, nor Shir Ali Khan, nor 
even Abdur Rahman Khan, until quite lately, exercised any effective jurisdiction 
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in the district, or held it in military subjection, is certainly of no. value ; fdr this 
condition of recent possession, which at one time did really govern the dis- 
tribution, was specially excluded from consideration in determining, claims to 
Afghan nationality by Prince GortchakofTs letter of the 19th of December 1872 ; 
and it would be a monstrous aggravation of the original outrage if the Turcomans, 
who had rendered Badgheis uninhabitable for fifty years, were, in virtue of their 
forcible interruption of Afghan government, to become themselves the legal 
owners of the country. 

With regard to the claims of Russia to, inherit through the 
Saryk Turcomans, a portion of whom have lately become her sub- 
jects, the pretension is still more preposterous, sincj her outposts 
were not within 500 miles of the disputed territory, when in 1872 
the dependencies of Herat were adjudged to Afghanistan. 

It must be acknowledged that Badgheis has for the last fifty years been 
swept and harried by the Turcoman raiders till not a vestige of habitation 
has been left in the district. The land, especially along the Heri-rdd, is utterly 
desolate ; but who will pretend that violence and outrage of this exceptional 
character has obliterated the rights of Herat to resume possession of the country 
on the re-establishment of order and security ? In ^eal truth Herat has never 
abandoned her hold de jure upon Badgheis. The towers along the southern hills, 
which Maegregor remarked in> 1875, were intended to protect the immediate 
plain of Herat from the further incursions of the Tekkeh savages, who suddenly 
swept down like a hurricane from, the north whenever an opp«>rtunity offered 
not to serve as landmarks for the Afghan territorial border ; they were strictly 
works of internal defence, and as such have no analogy with the line of border 
towers along the course of the Heri-rdd, which at an earlier period had been 
erected by Kilich Khan, an officer of Shah Zaman’s, with a view to resist invasion 
from Persia, and the ruins of which are still to be seen in a scattered line, 
extending from Kohsan to Garmab in the vicinity of Pul-i-Khatdn. Practically, 
and in so far as the safety of Herat is concerned, it can make no great 
difference if <he Russian outposts are stationed at Pdl-i-Khatun, or Zulhkdr, or at 
Kohsan. Herat would be equally open to attack from any of these points, 
and must rely for protection on its owm means of defence ; but it must be 
remembered that this is not a jiiere strategical question ; on the contrary 
we are dealing with the rights and property of an independent sovereign as the 
guardian of his interests, and have no sort of authority to override the one 
or alienate the other on grounds of geographical or political convenience. 
Badgheis is unquestionably Afghan territory. Rescripts are still extant, addressed 
to the inhabitants by the Suddozye kings of Cabul. In 1873 ^bir All Khan 
specially named Badgheis, in his negotiatious with Lord Northbrook, as an 
Afghan district wdiich was likely to be overrun by the Turcomans if these tribes 
were expelled from Merv by the Russian arms. Again, in the famous memoran- 
dum of 1872, I have a certain knowledge that the phrase, * dependency of 
Herat,’ was specially intended to cover Badgheis, and finally the assessment 
of the district is actually borne on the Herat register at the present day. 

We now come to a name which recent events have invested 
with a significance even greater than it possessed a month ago, 
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when Sir H. Rawlinson wrote about it, Pcnj-deh. The following 
is a brief summary of its history : — 

In antiquity PenJ-deh was a mere suburb of the great city qf Merver-Pdd, 
now marked by the ruins of Ak-tepe. Formed, according to the geographer 
YaciSt, of five separate villages (whence the name) on the river Murghdb) 
which had been gradually consolidated into a single township under Malik Shah, 
it was at the time of Yaciit*s visit, in a.m. 617, one of the most flourishing 
places in Khorassan. Shortly afterwards it was ruined by the Mongols, and 
a second time it was devastated by Timour, but under his successors, and 
especially during the reigns of Shah Riikh and Sultan Hussein Mirza, it again 
rose to a state of great prosperity, and ever since, except during 
some brief inteiVals of foreign dominion, it has remained in close dependency 
on Herat. When Ahmed Shah Abdalli, on the death of Nadir in 1747, estab- 
lished the kingdom of Cabul, the Kushk and Murghdb valleys were held by 
Eymdk tribes, Hazdrehs, Firozkohis, and Jamshfdi's, who cultivated the lower 
lands along the rivers and pastured their flocks over the downs of Badgheis, 
unniixed with either Afghans or Turcomans, but paying revenue to Herat in 
common with all the other tribes who inhabited the ranges of the Paropamisus. 

The earliest Turcoman intruders into the valley were Ersdri, from the Oxus. 
These nomads first appea^;ed in about 1825, and were shortly followed by Salors 
from Yolatan, and so'mewhat later by detached parties of Saryks from Merv, 
all the new visitors, however, acknowledging^ the jurisdiction of the local 
Jamshidi or Hazdreh chief, and paying their dues to the Afghan ruler of Herat. 
In 1858 a further dislocation occurred ; ,the Ersdris, who never liked the 
Murghdb, returned to the Oxus, while the Salors and Saryks, retreating before 
the Tekkehs of Merv, took their places at Penj-dch. Lafer still the Salors crossed 
over to the Heri-rdd, leaving the Saryks alone in possession of the lands on 
the Murghdb and Kushk, where they remain in the same condition of squatters 
on Afghan lands to the present day. During all this long period, that is, from 
the first appearance of the Ersdris at Penj-dch, an annual tax has been levied 
on the Turcoman cultivators and shepherds, either by the local Eymdk chiefs — 
lords of the soil, and themselves accountable to Herat — or by an officer specially 
deputed for the purpose by the Afghan Governor of Herat. The names of the 
naibSy or deputy governors, who have thus acted in command of the district, 
are all well known, and in many cases the individuals are still living to attest 
their employment at P®«j-deh under the Afghdns. In fact, no question was ever 
raised as to the Afghan right to Penj^ieh, or as to the political condition of the 
Saryks, until after the Russian occupation of Merv. The Saryks weie Turco- 
man tribesmen renting Afghan lands, and during their tenancy accounted as 
Afghan subjects, precisely as other divisions of the great Turcoman community 
who were settled temporarily in Persia, in Khiva, and in Bokhara, during their 
sojourn paid tribute to, and acknowledged the jurisdiction of, those States. 
If the Saryks of their own free will desired to quit their Afghan lands at Penj- 
deh and in Badgheis and migrate to their former pastures, which have passed 
under the rule of Russia, the Afghans could not properly interfere to prevent 
them ; nor, indeed, with a view to avoiding friction on the frontier, is it at all 
clear that an arrangement of this nature might not be to the advantage of the 
Herat Government. But it was wholly indefensible that Russia, on the broad 
principle of ethnographical unity, should, as she recently did, demand as a right 
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the registration of the Saryks as Russian subjects, and should require the transfer 
of the lands which they occupied to Russian jurisdiction. A frontier, too* Is 
now boldly claimed, assigning to Russia Penj-deh, with alj^the adjacent lands on 
the Murghdb and Kuskh, and troops are moved up the river from Merv to 
support the claim, at the imminent risk of provoking collision and thus initiat- 
ing war. 

In all the recent discussions between London and St. Peters- 
burgh regarding the lines of frontier, work of the Commission, 
relation with the tribes, &c., it is clear that Russia, in prosecution of 
her own interests, has been guided by three distinct considerations, 
all aiming at the strengthening of her position in view to future 
pressure upon England. • 

Firstly, she requires the best strategical base available for immediate de- 
monstration against Herat. As far as actual attack is concerned, her power 
would be as formidable if launched from Serakhs or Merv as if she had already 
advanced half-way to Herat and were encamped at Zulfikdr and Chemen-i-bfd ; 
but in respect to a passive but continued pressure, no doubt her best position 
would be on the northern skirts of the hills which divide Badgheis from Herat, 
and in full command of the upper valley of the Kushk. Hence her desire to 
possess a boundary line from Zulfikdr on the Heri-rud by Chemen-i-bfd to 
Meruchek on the Murghdb, ^md hence the persistency with which she clings to 
this line, even at the risk of actual conflict. Secondly, she requires the full 
command of the Murghdb and Kushk valleys, not only because the most direct, 
and by far the most commodious, road to Herat from her northern base, the 
Caspian and Askabad, leads by Merv and Penj-deh, but also because 
Penj-deh dominates the communication between Herat and Afghan Turkestan, 
and would be thus of the greatest strategical importance in the event 
of war between Russia and Cabul. Hence the insistence with which she 
clings to Penj-deh, and the boldness she has shown in enveloping the place 
with her troops, hoping, as it would seem, to redeem AlikhanofPs former failure to 
obtain peaceful possession by now provoking a disturbance between the Saryks 
and Afghans which shall justify her own forcible interposition. And, thirdly, in 
regard to the Saryks of Penj-deh, it should be clearly understood that it is not 
the tribesmen that Russia principally cares about, but the lands which they 
occupy. She is tempting them, no doubt, to declare in l\g: favour by every means 
in her power, and she ostentatiously displays before them the bait that she has now 
occupied Badgheis as far as Ak Robdt, and thus commands the Salt Lake and 
the pastures which they have hitherto enjoyed as Afghan tenants ; but if the 
Afghans were to resume occupation of Badgheis, and the Saryks were to offer, 
nevertheless, to migrate to Merv or the Tejend, it is doubtful whether she would 
receive them. The whole controversy, indeed, may be regai-ded as a sham, or 
at best a means to an end, the possession of Penj-deh being the real object aimed 
at, on account of its affording such a convenient basis for threatening, or even 
for attacking, Herat. 

Russia has, in fact, supersed ed the work of the Commission, 
she has arbitrarily drawn up a line of frontier, deciding all the 
moot points of jurisdiction in her own favbur, and by her mili- 
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tary dispositions she has given evidence that she intends to uphold 
this territorial distribution by force of arms. We, in the mean- 
time, have done al> that was possible with honour to avert hosti- 
lities. 

We have refused to abandon the hope of a settlement of the frontier dispute 
through the agency of the delimitation commission, and we have in various ways 
stretched conciliation to the utmost, merely requiring that no further advance 
shall be made into the debateable land by the pickets or patrols on either side, 
pending negotiation. Although no formal arrangement to this effect has been 
agreed to, orders have been issued to the Russian commanders on the spot, and 
a sort of truce of a very temporary character has been thus established ; but 
what is to be the outcome of this strained position of affairs ? The truce 
cannot be prolonged indefinitely, and in the meantime any chance collision 
between Cossack and Afghan patrols may set the whole country in a blaze, for 
considerable reinforcements are said to be marching on Penj-deh both from ^ierv 
and from Herat, and there is much exasperation of feeling upon either side. 

It is, of course, well understood that neither Russia nor England 
is desirous of entering on a war at the present time, and if the 
quarrel were really what it is ostensibly, it might be safely assumed 
that a recourse to anns would be impossible. To suppose, indeed, 
that two mighty nations like Russia and .England would enter on a 
serious conflict, which would cost millions of money and entail the 
sacrifice of thousands of lives, upon a paltry squabble regarding 
a few hundred square miles of barren desert, or a few hundreds of 
savage Turcomans, would be a simple absurdity. But the fact is that 
there are far graver interests in the background. 

Russia, in pursuance of her original design of demonstration against India, 
will certainly stiain every nerve and encounter very serious risks in order to 
obtain a frontier suitable to her purpose. She desires to secure a strong and 
permanent position at the foot of the Barklidt hills, not perhaps with a view to 
undertaking the siege of Herat, for if such were her object the route up the 
Kushk valley would offer a more convenient mode of approach, but especially in 
order to increase her prestige among the Turcomans and Persians, and, if 
possible, to overawe th^ Afghans, while at the same time she would exert a 
severe and continuous pressure upon India. This pressure undoubtedly would be 
very inconvenient to us, entailing, as it would, the necessity of a constant pre^ 
paredness for war, and we should be fully justified in seeking to protect ourselves 
against it by every means at our command. Already, for defensive purposes, we 
have created a strong and friendly government in Afghanistan, and we have 
undertaken to give it our cordial support. If, therefore, Russia continues to 
maintain the positions which she has usurped far within the Afghan limits, and 
thus permanently violates the integrity of the country, resisting all negotiation 
and even thwarting our efforts through the commission to effect a compromise! 
there would seem to be no alternative but a resort to arms. The Afghans are 
quite aware of this, and are prepared to bear the brunt of the attack. The Amir, 
with very brief preparation, could probtibly put 100,000 men into the field, and 
supported with an auxiliary British army, which India, it may be confidently 
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ft^sumedy is ready to supplyi would prove at least as formidable an antagonist aa 
Omar Pasha or Shamil. Fortunately there is already a small British force 
under Sir P. Luinsden in the immediate vicinity of Herat, which in conjiinctlcii 
with the garrison of the city would be sufficient, it is thought, to protect thO 
place from a Russian coup de main^ pending the arrival of British rein* 
fbrcements; and it must be borne in mind that if once the die were cast 
and Russian supremacy were fairly challenged by us in Central Asia, we 
might be joined by unexpected allies. The Turcomans and Uzbegs, though 
cowed at present, are not subdued. Persia is incensed at her spoliation by 
Russia of the slopes of the Attock and the canals and rice-grounds of old 
Serakhs, besides being n&uch alarmed at the gradual envelopment by Russian 
arms of her rich and wailike province of Khorassan ; and even Turkey would 
not be indisposed to strike another blow on behalf of her ravished proinnceS| 
if there were the faintest prospect of success. To the possibility of European 
complications I need not allude, but it is hardly to be doubted that in any general 
dibdcle the balance would be against Russia and in favour of England. 

Even if at the eleventh hour immediate war be avoided, it must 
not be supposed that, unless forced by severe military disaster,. 
Russia would really abandon the great object of threatening 
India, in pursuit of which she has already sacrifited so much blood 
and treasure. All that . England would gain would be a temporary 
respite. 

With her attention riveted on Herat, which would henceforward become the 
centre-piece of the Asiatic political tableau, Russia might be centent to withdraw 
(Tom her present aggressive attitude, and bide her time at Merv and Serakhs. Our 
own proceedings must in any case mainly depend on the issue of the interview 
which is about to take place between the Viceroy of India and the Amir of Cabul. 
If, as there is every reason to anticipate, a complete understanding should be 
arrived at between the two authorities, the further demonstration against India 
would be met and checked. The defences of Herat, under British superintend 
dence, would rapidly assume the dimensions and completeness befitting the im^ 
portance of the position as the frontier fortress of Afghanistan and the key of 
India and an auxiliary British garrison might even, if the Amir required its 
co-operation, be furnished from«^ India, so as to enable him to show a bold front 
to his. enemies, or, in case of need, to beat off attack from the north. Under 
such circumstances, the situation would very closely resemble that which 1 ven- 
tured to foreshadow in 1874 — the only difference, indeed, being that whereas 
I then proposed, much to the dismay of the peace party both in England and in 
India, to lease Herat and Candahar of the Amir of Cabul, so as to enable Great 
Britain to negociate direct with the Russian Government, in the present case the 
normal arrangement of territory would remain unchanged, and England would 
merely appear in relation to Herat as the Amir’s ally and representative. The 
passage will be found in England and Russia in the East^ second edition, i88Si 
p. 378, and is as follows : What this occupation [of Herat] might lead to, it is 
impossible to say. Russia might recoil from contact with us, or we might 
mutually retire to a convenient distance from each other, or in our respective 
positions at Merv and Herat— Russia being able to draw on her European re- 
sources through the Oxus and the Caspian, while a railway through Candahar 

IS 
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connected our advanced garnson*with the Indus — wq might lay the foundation 
of that limitary relationship along the whole line of frontier, which, although 
unsuited to the present state of affairs in Central Asia, must inevitably be the 
ultimate condition of our joint dominion in the East.” 

An Anglo-Turkish Alliance.— I. Hobart Pasha supplements 
in this short article the arguments which he brought forward in 
the last number of the Nineteenth Century (see Indian Review : 
April) in favour of England's seeking an alliance with Turkey in 
the task of confronting Russian ambition. 

Looking back to the events which have oqpurred since Russia 
tore up the most important clauses of the Treaty of Paris, which 
prevented her from increasing her navy and making fortifications in 
the Black Sea, we may ask what was Russia’s object in her last 
attack upon Turkey. 

Not for the sake of humanity, on account of the so-called atrocities com- 
mitted by Turks on Bulgarian Christians, otherwise she would never have 
allowed the far more atrocious doings of the Bulgarians against the unfortunate 
Tutks after the war (regart^ng which, by the bye, even the so-called philan- 
thropists and atrocity-nfongers in this country never uttered a word or raised 
a finger beyond shrugging their shoulders and sayj^g that all these doings were 
‘‘much to be deplored”). No ; fir from it. Russia went to war with Turkey 
to obtain Batoum and the Kilia branch of the mouth of the Danube. These 
objects she succeeded in obtaining. By the latter feat she obtained a position 
by which she threatened Austria and all Eastern Europe strategically in the 
event of a war. In regard to the former achievement, we have only to refer to 
the will of Peter the Great and to the dream of the Empress Catherine, in both 
of which we find that Russia's destiny was to be the possessor of Constantinople 
and India. 

At the time that the Treaty of Berlin was made, Hobart Pasha 
raised his voice in protest against Batoum being given over to 
Russia. It was, however, given up, and the only satisfaction was 
that the Russians were to confine their operations to making it a 
commercial port. What is Batoum to-ddy ? 

Alas I How vain has been our faith in the value of treaties ! Batdum is 
now a strong military fortress, and by its possession Russia flanks any movement 
of any army that might be employed against her. The strategical importance 
of Batoum is apparently unperceived by English statesmen, but it is fully under- 
stood by lookers-on abroad, who are well aware that, holding Batoum, the 
Russians could despatch the vast army now occupying the Caucasus en route to 
the Indian frontier. The heaviest guns from Sebastopol have recently been 
transported from that fortress to Batoum, which has become — as I foretold at 
the time of its cession that it would become — a place of prodigious strength. 
This so-called “commercial” port, situated in an out-of-the-way, seemingly 
unimportant corner of the Black Sea, puts the army of Trans- Caspiana, as it is 
called, in easy communication with Odessa, the Crimea, and the mouth of the 
Danube. In the course of a week an army of 100,000 men could be conveyed 
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%o the right towards India or to the left towards Europe. In Peter the Great’s 
will, already referred to, it is said: ** Docks and ports must be established in the 
Black Sea ; the downfall of Persia must be assured ; the way to India forced!^ 
The capture of Kars and Batoum are part of this plan, because they He oh 
the most conveinient road to Herat and the Indian frontier. Thus it is evident 
that Russia is carrying out steadily and surely her programme of conquest. It 
is evident that she profits by every occasion which arises to turn away the 
attention of England from her designs. The most dangerous point is that 
Russia as she advances strengthens her position in a manner altogether irretriev- 
able by those against whom she is acting. This is done in many ways ; by 
establishing her system of government (such as it is) ; by conciliating the igno- 
rant inhabitants of the couiftries she forcibly annexes, she succeeds in persuading 
them that her system of civilisation surpasses that of all other nations ; by making 
railways that can, in fact, only be used for the conveyance of troops ; by forcing 
the people into her army ; and by Russifying the whole population, she guards 
herself from any formidable rising against her arbitrary rule. 

Is England so blind as to do nothing to counteract this insidious 
policy ? At this critical time it must be more than ever evident to 
the English people that to check the actions to which reference has 
been made, an alliance with Turkey is of the greatest importance^ 
because England can take no steps to effectually stop Russian 
encroachment, except with the aid and assistance of her old and 
natural allies, the Turks. 

How is England in any way to control the action of Russia while moving 
her armies by water from point to point, unless English fleets could be sent into 
the Black Sea to prevent her doing so ? By existing treaties, both the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphorus are neutial in time of war. Except by permission of the 
Sultan of Turkey, no war ships can pass into the Black Sea, and thus Russia 
commands the situation, with water-communication for her armies free, and the 
Black Sea to all intents and purposes a Russian lake, forming an admirable base 
for the Russian Army. It is evident that this must eventually be fatal to our 
defence of India. On the other hand, an alliance, offensive and defensive^ with 
Turkey would assure England a rommanding position which would paralyse the 
hostility of Russia. Instead of acting on the defensive, England could, very 
shortly after the commencement of a war, take the offensive, and not only utterly 
ruin Russia, but drive her back in her ambitious projects at least a century. 
This could be done by attacking the base of her operations at Batoum, which 
would never be able to resist the combined action of the English and Turkish 
fleets. Destruction of railway communication with Tiflis ; cutting off communi- 
cation with the southern provinces of Russia, and thus stopping the expedition 
of reinforcements from that side ; the disembarkation of an Anglo-Turkish army 
on the Caucasian coast, and the organisation of a revolt among the tribes (with 
whom hatred of the Muscovite is a matter of religion, and who only want leaders 
and assistance to break out), would give ample employment to the Russian army 
in the Caucasus, and teach Russia a lesson effectually putting Peter’s will and 
Catherine’s dream out of her head for the next hundred years. 

South of Batoum lie the provinces of Lazistan and Armenian 
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of which very little is really known to the English people. We hear 
a great deal of Armenia for the Armenians, and of the cruelty of 
the Turks to the Christians of that country. All these stories are 
one-sided and, like all one-sided stories, they are greatly exagge- 
rated. 

With regard to Lazistan, it is inhabited by a poor, hardy, sober, and long- 
suffering race, brave as lions, and as miserable as any poor wretches on the face 
of the earth. Their country is situated between the disturbed and unsettled 
provinces on the south of the Caucasus on one side and Armenia on the other. 
One day they are finder Russian control, another day they are on their own hook, 
and a third day they are overrun by the lawless hordes who inhabit the northern 
part df what we call Armenia. What hope have they of either peace or happi- 
ness ? Since the last war Russian authority has made itself felt in the neighbour- 
hood of Batoum. The Russian frontier, having been considerably advanced into 
Lazistan, what has been the result ? The so-called mild rule of the Muscovite 
has been tried, and, after a few months of its blessings, every man and woman 
who could scrape togf*ther the means of doing so have emigrated into Turkey, 
preferring to suffer the pinching poverty experienced by the refugees in that coun- 
try to remaining under^the paternal government of Russia. I have said that the 
Lazis are a brave race- I will give one instance of their unflinching pluck. 
During the Russian siege of Batoum (which ended, I may say en passant^ in a 
dead failure, for Batoum remained in Turkish hands till foolishly handed over to 
Russia by the Treaty of Berlin) I myself was witness of an attack made on the 
Russian lines by about 500 Lazis. These grand fellows rushed out of the fortress 
of Batoum, and, with knives in their mouths and rifles in their hands, dashed into 
the Russian trenches, over which they jumped, and, in spite of a desperate opposi- 
tion, forced their way into the Russian camp, where they played the very devil 
with their invaders ; 125 of these heroes came back. These are the kind of men 
who could be utilised by the English in the event of war with Russia, not in un- 
trained batches of 500, but in well-organised irregular corps of as many thousands, 
who wouldn’t ask for better sport than to get at the hated Muscovite. 

Next as to Armenia. 

The Armenians are an ancient people who were once a great nation. In many 
respects they can be compared to the Jews. Thoy arc dispersed over the face of 
the earth. There is no large town which contains a population exclusively Arn\pnian. 
Therefore the idea of giving them what is commonly called “ autonomy” can only 
be compared in absurdity to giving “ autonomy” to the Jews in England. They 
are Christians, however, and although belonging to a faith hostile to the Russian 
Church, that is enough for the Russians to profess the greatest sympathy with them, 
and to talk of them, in their usual canting way, as * our brothers groaning in Tur- 
kish slavery.’ In former ages there was a country called Armenia, extending from 
the Hindoo Koosh to the Mediterranean. At the present moment there is no such 
country as Armenia. The districts where the Armenians live in the greatest num- 
bers are divided between Turkey, Persia, and Russia. These districts, roughly 
speaking, lie round the foot of Mount Ararat. Here is a celebrated monastery 
and cathedral called Echmiadzin. The Armenians look to this spot in the same 
way as the Jews look to the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. In 1828, the 
Riijians took possession of this. sanctuary, and in doing so got a hold on the 
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Armenians and made them pose as an interesting nationality.. P«Mn thitt time 
the Russification of the Armenians be^fan. The Russian Government got 
possession of the schools and the education of the children. They interferedl 
and meddled with everything. In Turkey the Armenians exist as a nation, and 
are called a “nation” in the Turkish language.' In Turkey they are allowed to 
manage their local affairs, and justice, in cases where Armenians only are*- 
concerned, is administered by the priests or elders. This is why they prefer the 
government of the Turks to that of the Russians. They want to be Armenians 
and not Russians. The Russians do everything in thejr power to discredit the' 
Turkish administration, and to fill the heads of the Armenians with exaggerated 
notions of their wrongs. Agents of the Russian Governm^t are constantly 
wandering about the county in every kind of disguise, and under every sort 
of pretence, exciting discontent. Whenever an Armenian conceives hnnself 
wronged he looks to Russia for support, and even family disputes about property, 
when referred to Tiflis, receive encouragement from the Russian Government. 
The English Consuls in Turkey are sent to protect the Christians. The Russian 
Consuls are sent to foment disorder. 

Why do the Russians show such a sympathy for the Armenians 
living in Turkey, and why do they not care a straw about the Arme- 
nians living in Persia ? The answer is simple enough. 

Because the Turkish Armenians live on the road towards Constantinople. 
No one but a Russian could define the frontiers of Armenia, because the Armenians 
are scattered all over the country and mixed up in towns and even small villages 
with hundreds of other sects and tribes. Besides, as I said before, Armenia has no 
official designation in Russia, Turkey, or Persia. The Russians, however, pretend 
that Diarbekir is the extreme limit of Armenia, and no doubt their next move will 
be to try and gel possession of that strategical point. Russian sympathy for 
“ brothers groaning in Turkish slavery” and Russian strategy always hunt in 
couples. Once in Diarbekir, it is not necessary to be a prophet to predict that 
the Russians would put forward their old claim to a protectorate of the holy 
places in Jerusalem. Nothing could be more popular than this pretension with 
the mass of the Russian peasants. Like everything done by Russia, this, too, 
would be disguised under the name of religion. Religion ! what crimes are 
committed in thy name 1 On the plea of protecting Turkish Christians, whose 
religion they persecute at home with a virulence altogether unknown in the 
Ottomem Empire, another European power has succeeded quite recently in 
overturning an admirable system of government in a province of the Turkish 
Empire, and it is positively certain that if the Turkish government in Armenia 
were equally admirable, it would be just as much the policy of Russia to upset 
it too. The hankering of the Russians after Diarbekir is on a par with the rest 
of their manoeuvres in Armenia. They want to obtain possession of it for 
excellent strategical reasons. It is, in plain words, the Metz of the Euphrates 
Valley, and the Russians once in that comn:ianding position would threaten the 
head of the Gulf of Alexandretta. It was with the intention of checkmating in 
advance the palpable game of the Russians on this side, that Lord Beaconsfield 
guaranteed what was left of Armenia to the Turks and made of Cyprus an 
English depdt. 

The aims of Russian ambition extend like the arms of an octo< . 
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pus throughout Asia Minor. Having once annexed Armenia, 
she will try to push her conquests further south, so as to threaten 
the coveted goal of Constantinople from the Asiatic side, and 
thus avoid a conflict with. Austria, as well as a dispute with her 
jealous German neighbours, should Turkish-European conquests be 
attempted. 

It is for this reason that the Turkish Govemn^ent, fully aware of the insidious 
and carefully pre-arranged^ designs of their natural enemy, alwrays insist that 
those projectors who propose developing the enormous natural ricl^s of Asia 
Minor, by the construction of lines of railway, should include in their propositions 
a great railway Communication tlirough the northern districts of Anatolia, 
combining military strategy with commercial enterprise. Tliis wise determination 
on the part of Turkey has naturally greatly retarded the progress of railway 
communication through Asia Minor to the Tigris and Euphrates valleys ; however, 
there is every reason to hope that this difficulty will be overcome by a mutual 
accord being arrived at between the railway contractors and the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. 

The timidity of the Turkish Government in granting concessions for the 
construction of Railways, ^s well as for otherwise developing the riches of Asia 
Minor, arises altogether from their fear of political complications resulting from 
the employment of foreigners in the heart of the Empire ; for what with the 
capitulations, consular interference, intrigues being got up and encouraged against 
the Porte whenever the foreign element is too strong, the former, while only 
maintaining its just rights, finds itself eternally engaged in- impossible contro- 
vei’sies. To- prevent this the Ottoman Government have resolved tliat all future 
concessions shall be given to companies only on the undertaking that they will 
act under Turkish law, as does, indeed, that very successful establishment, the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. Now Turkish law, which is based on common sense 
and sound principle, is so very little understood that this proviso unnecessarily 
frightens many serious proposers of schemes which, if carried out, would be the 
saving of Turkey financially. 

In conclusion, Hobart Pasha refers to the fact that the Kilia 
branch of the Danube is now through Russian astuteness at the 
Congress of Berlin, in the hands of the Muscovites. 

1 have been considerably snubbed by the high and mighty authorities*’ com- 
posing the Danube Commission, who have lulled themselves into perfect security 
as to the utter unimportance of Russia’s having established herself as controller 
of one of the branches of that river ; but I appeal to ordinary mortals — who, like 
myself, think it dangerous tliat an ambitious nation such as Russia should hold 
possession of a branch of a river through which the whole commerce of Southern 
Austria, Wallachia, Moldavia, Hungary, and other grain-growing provinces, is 
carried— not to forget that the Danube in its course towards the sea brings down 
goods that are shipped on board vessels loaded at places as far up in the interior of 
Austria as Linz and Passau, and that the command of an important outlet of that 
water-way will greatly interfere with the liberty of commerce should any mis- 
understanding arise with the countries through which it flows. The great 
authorities above referred to ridicule the strong protest of Roumania, as well as 
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the complaints of the other countries interested. They say ; We have 6peQ<^d 
the lower branches of the Danube for you, and you need not fear the upper 
branch ever being utilised to your detriment.” This, however, is purely a matter 
of opinion ; and one has only to ask those most nearly interested in the question 
to find that, although folding their arms and accepting the inevitable, they are 
intensely disgusted at the cool way in which their interests have been stamped 
upon and disregarded. 

II. 

“The present condition of affairs in the East makes it the duty of every man 
interested in the welfare of his country to endeavour to find some solution of the 
difficulty.” 

Prefacing his article with the above extract from ^Hobart Pasha’s 
recent paper, which appeared in the March number qf the Nineteenth 
Century^ the late Military Vice-Consul in Anatolia proceeds to tra- 
verse the arguments adduced in favour of an alliance with the 
sublime Porte. 

With Hobart Pasha’s eloquent panegyric on the Turkish people, 
a cordial agreement is expressed. It would be difficult to meet 
with a finer, more kind-hearted, more loveable race than the purely 
Turkish inhabitants of Anatolia. In this brave, hardy, simple pea- 
santry, Turkey uiidoubtealy possesses one great element of strength; 
but, it is urged, in every other respect she is deplorably weak, and an 
alliance with her must sooner or later lead to dangers compared to 
with those which England has now to face are mere trifles. 

The advantages which it is supposed we may gain by a Turkish alliance are* 

I take it, twofold. Firstly, the material aid of the Ottoman army and navy ; 
secondly, the moral support which, as a great Mussulman power, we should 
derive from the friendship of the Caliph of Islam. 

Now it is a very remarkable circumstance that, with reference to the assis- 
tance to be expected from the Turkish navy, Hobart Pashais discreetly silent ; 
and this silence is the more significant as, from his official position, he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the present condition of that navy, and could have told us how 
many of the ironclads which peroetually lie at anchor in the Golden Horn could 
put to sea at short notice. 

Reliable information on this point would be of the greatest value, inasmuch 
as at Constantinople grave doubts are entertained as to the seaworthiness of the 
fleet, and strange stories are tcld of machinery eaten up by rust, and of boilers 
which even a Yankee skipper would decline without thanks. 

With reference to the army, however, no such reticence is maintained, and 
we are tempted by the promise of “ half a million of the finest troops in the world 
available at a moment’s notice,” ready and able to do all our fighting for us, and 
render the calling out of our reserves and the proffered help of our colonies alike 
unnecessary. 

This sounds well, but I very much fear that nearly half of these redoubtable 
warriors are men in buckram, and that we might call for a good many moments 
before they answered .to our appeal. 

That the Turkish army can muster over half a million on pa.per is, no doubt, 
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true enough, but Hobart Pasha ought surely to know, as well as most men, the. 
di/Terence between this phantom host and the actual fighting force which could 
take the field in time of need ; and he will not, 1 think, find much fault with the 
figures given below, which, without pretending to exact accuracy, afford a toler- 
ably correct estimate of the number of soldiers actually available. 

The Turkish army consists of the “ Nizam,” or active army, and 
the " Redif,” or Landwelir. The latter is divided into two ” Bans/' 
into the first of which all men are transferred as soon as their period 
of service with the colours is completed. The regulation, or paper 
strength of the army, is as follows : — 

^ Nizam. « 

Infantry, < 

5' army corps, e^li consisting of 32 battalions of 1,000 men ... 160,000 

2 army corps, incomplete, about ... ... ... 40,000 


Total ... ... ... ... 200,000 


Cavalry, 

6 army corps of 30 squadrons each ... ... ... 150 squadrons 

Artillery •• .. ... ... 1 12 batteries 

Engineers ••• ••• ••• 6 battalions. 

Army service train, &c., making up in all perhaps ... ... 50,000 

RfiDlF. — Infantry only, 

1st Ban, 5 army corps of 32 battalions each ... ... 160,000 

2nd Ban „ ,, ... ... 160,000 


Total ... 320,000 

Nominal total strength, 

Niza m, or active army ... ... ... ... 250,000 

Redif, or Landwelir ... ... ... ... 320,000 


Total ... 570,000 

which is somewhat over the half million mentioned by Hobart Paslia. 

So much for the strength as it should be ; now for the real 
strength, so far as it is possible to estimate it. 

When a war with Greece was imminent in i8jli, the commander of the second 
army corps at Adrianople was ordered, on the 24th of June, to mobilise as rppidly 
as possible, and by the end of July it was officially reported that the strength of 
each battalion had been brought up to 800 men. 

This, however, was not really the case, and, at the end of August, the force 
on the Greek frontier, in Thessaly and Epirus, consisted of only 30,000, all told, 
in forty-eight battalions, giving an average of only 625 men to each battalion, 
instead of 1,000. 

Assuming that Turkey has grown stronger during the last four years (a very 
bold assumption), and calculating that, within three months, each battalion could 
be raised to 700 combatants (instead of 625 as in 1881), we may place the fighting 
strength of the active army at 112,000 Infantry, exclusive of the two incomplete 
army corps, which it would not be safe to remove from Baghdad and Yemen : 
to this must be added 38,000 Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, &c., making a total of 
j 50,000. 
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As regards the Redif the case is still worse, and it is toleraUy certato 
the first Ban would not muster more than 600^ and the second Baa more, tb^ 
500, to each battalion. 

I arrive at this conclusion from what I m/self observed at Brussa, in the 
spring of i88r, when many battalions of Redif passed through that town, on 
their way to the Greek frontier. 

Many battalions were extremely weak, from 400 to 450, rank and file, while 
the strongest did not muster over 650 to 700 men ; an average of 600 would 
certainly have been very much over the mark. 

The fighting strength of the Redif may therefore be*estimated at 


1st Ban, 160 battalions of 600 

• •• 

• •a 

... 96,000 

2nd Ban, 160 battalions of 500 

• 

**• 

Total 

80,000 

... tj 6 ,ooo 

Active army, as noted above 

• •• 

Total 

... 150,000 

... 326,000 


Our “ half million of the finest troops in the world” has now dwindled down 
to about 326,000 at the outside, of whom considerably less than one-half are 
regulars, the remainder being composed of men many of whom have passed the 
prime of life, and who for several years have not handled a rifle or done a day’s 
drill. 

In thus calculating the actual force which the Porte could put into the field, 
I have purposely omitted the Mustafiz,” or Landsturm. My reason for so doing 
is, that these veterans are of every little use, being quite unfit for active service, 
and ought to be called out only in the last extremity. 

It is probable that Hobart Pasha, when estimating the strength 
of the Ottoman forces, has failed to allow for the terrible losses which 
they sustained during the three years* war, 1875-78, which terminated 
in their total collapse — losses so heavy as to be almost incredible. 
Here are a few particulars. 

There is no reason to suppose that the two provinces over which my con- 
sulate extended suffered more than other parts of Anatolia, and their returns were 
as follows : — 

Khudavendikyar ... , 80,000 went to the wars, 20,oco returned. 

Kastamuni ... ... 52,000 „ 16,000 „ 

Believing at first that these figures could not possib ly be correct, I made 
inquiries in all the villages that I passed through in the cours e of my tours, and 
the following numbers are taken at random from my note-book : — 


1st village ... 

... 

... 180 went to the army, 30 returned. 

and ,, ... 

... 

... 18 

If 

5 M 

3rd ,, 

... 

... 36 

ff 

7 M 

4th ,, ... 


... 30 

264 

99 

« If 

54 


A few of the missing men may have remained in Russia, where all prisoners 
were very kindly treated, and a few more may have settled down in different 
parts of the country, but the vast majority have fallen in action, or died from 
wounds, want of food, exposure and sickness. 
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Brave as the Turkish soldiery undoubtedly are, I very much doubt whether 
they now feel that confidence in themselves and their leaders which would enable 
them to encounter the Russians again with anything like their former spirit. The 
memory of their last fatal campaign weighs heavily on them, and they are dis- 
heartened by the belief that they were betrayed before, and may be betrayed 
again, by some of their own chiefs. 

What is the first duty that must be required of the Turkish army ? 
Obviously the defence of their own territory. Provision must be 
made : — 

1. For garrisoning Erzeroum and defending Armenia. 

2. For holdnig, in force, the line of the Balkans, or, failing that, some 
positions nearer to Constantinople. 

3. For “ observing” the Greek, Albanian, Montenegrin, and Servian fron- 
tiers. 

After these purely defensive arrangements have been made, how many sabres 
and bayonets will be available to assist us in an attack on Russia ? 

On the answer to this question depends the value of the Turkish alliance, 
from a purely military point of view. 

The next advantage we have to consider is the moral effect 
which a Turkish alliance might produce on the 50,000,000 Mussul- 
mans in India. We now enter on the debatable land of supposition 
and conjecture, where facts and figures cease to act as guides. 

Judging from my own experience in India, I am of opinion that the vast 
majority of Mussulmans there, like the vast majority of Christians in Europe, are 
occupied chiefly with the things of this world, taking thought for the morrow, 
how they may cat and drink, and wherewithal they may be clothed, and trou- 
bling their heads very little about the Caliph of Islam, his triumphs and his 
defeats. 

In the event of any war between Christians and Turks, the sympathies of the 
Indian Mussulmans would no doubt be with their co-religionists, but this would 
be purely a matter of sentiment, and would certainly not dispose them to draw 
their swords from their scabbards or the rupees from their pockets. There are, 
no doubt, some earnest fiery spirits who would eager to fight for the faith, but 
their zeal would be damped by the fact that they are staunch believers in the 
martyrs Hassein and Hussein, while the Caliph is at the head of the opposite 
faction, to whom those martyred saints are Anathema Maran-atha. 

It is therefore at least doubtful whether our Indian Mussulman subjects would 
welcome with any extreme enthusiasm a Turkish alliance ; and if one may judge 
from the small success which attended certain efforts of the Sultan in our Eastern 
Empire in 1881-82, his influence there may easily be over-rated. 

Supposing, however, that I am entirely mistaken on this point, and that 
the influence of the Sultan, as Caliph of Islam, is so great and so widely spread 
as Hobart Pasha believes it to be, would it be for our benefit in the long run 
to fan into a flame the smouldering fires of fanaticism, to encourage our Indian 
Mussulmans to look for orders to Constantinople rather than to London, and to 
transfer their allegiance from the Empress of India to the Sultan of Roum? Might 
we not, some fine day, find that wc were hoist with our own petard ? 
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To what extent Turkish support would avail England in the 
Soudan and Egypt is almost beyond conjecture. No one seemS to 
know much of the feelings of the Mahdi 's followers. They have cer- 
tainly no reason to love the Turk, and their prophet, apparently, 
denies the Sultan’s tight to the Caliphate, and denounces him as an 
impostor, a usurper, and a Laodicean. 

So much for the advantages to be gained by a Turkish alliance. 
There is another side to the picture. , 

First and foremost, in certainty though not in importance, is the question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; if we know nothing else, of this at^least we are well 
assured, that a Turkish alliance must be an expensive luxury ; the Sultan may be 
the greatest, wisest, best of monarchs ; his legions may be as the sand on* the 
sea>shore for multitude, and bold as lions, but the Imperial treasury is as empty 
as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 

During the Russian war, when the Turks were fighting against a hated 
invader and the foe was at their very gates, the men put up with scanty rations 
and no pay, but th eir patience was tried to the utmost, and when they were turned 
adrift, after the war, in rags and all but penniless, to hnd their way home as best 
they could, they felt and spoke bitterly enough of the treatment they had received. 
One man made me a handsome offer of his three years’* pay in arrears for a 
medjidie (three shillings and fou’ pence) in hard cash, while others vowed that 
come what might they would never go to the wars again. 

All these grievances might be forgotten if the country were once more 
invaded by the infidel, and these brave fellows might again turn out 
in defence of hearth and home, taking their chance of semi -starvation as 
being all in the day’s work : but, if they were called on to fight on behalf of 
Great Britain, they would certainly expect to be treated as became the allies of 
the wealthiest nation in the world, and, to supply their wants, English gold would 
have to flow like water. 

The next disadvantage of the proposed alliance is that, whether it brought 
a strong force to our aid or not, it would certainly array against us all the 
enemies of Turkey, whose name is legion. 

Without pretending to any special knowledge of the present state of Eastern 
Europe, I may venture to prophesy, that the first shot fired by a Turkish soldier 
against a Russian would call to arms nearly all the Christian nationalities which 
have been, or still are, under the Turkish yoke. 

Eastern Roumelia and Macedonia would be in a blaze ; the warlike clans of 
Albania and Montenegro would pour down from their mountains, and the 
armies of Bulgaria and Servia, numbering some 120,000 men, would be set in. 
motion, while it is more than probable that Roumania would back them up with 
another force of equal strength. 

Greece might possibly be kept quiet by our influence, but should she join 
in the fray, yet another army of 70,000 or 80,000 soldiers would be thrown into 
the scale against us. 

Supposing, however, that fortune favoured us on every occasion,, 
and that the campaign was one long series of victories ; that the 
Russians were smitten, hip and thigh ; and that all the smaller nation* 
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alities that had ventured to oppose us were driven to sUe for peace, 
what then would be our position, and what reward would our brave 
ally require at our hands ? 

Surely the very least the Sultan would demand, in return for all the sacrifices 
he had made, would be the recovery of a portion, if not of all, the territory which 
bad been wrested from him after the disastrous campaigns of 1877-78 ; he 
would, moreover, consider us bound to assist him in retaining his hold on those 
lands, 

England would then^ have to choose between defrauding her faithful ally 
of the rightful spoils of war, and trampling the Christian nationalities 
into the dust lyid handing them over to the tender mercies of their old 
oppressors. * 

* Either course would lower us in the eyes of Europe, while the whole 
Mohammedan world would glorify our ally. ** * Ul-humd-ul-illah,* the Commander 
of the Faithful, is ever victorious ; the Ingleez may rest in safety under the 
shadow of his sword ’’ 

Gordon at Gravesend.— The writer of this brief personal 
reminiscence of General Gordon worked under him for nearly two 
years, at a time when he was perhaps less conspicuous to the world, 
but better known ah a man than at any other period of his eventful 
life. He claims, therefore, to be able to give a fair account of the 
man himself as he appeared apart from the glare of fame through 
which he is commonly viewed. 

When I first stood face to face with the St. Paul of the nineteenth century— for 
surely no other man of modern times has united in his person so many points 
of resemblance to the great Apostle, in career as well as in character — I was a 
long slip of a lad rejoicing in the post of assistant to the manager for the con- 
tractors who were constructing the fortifications at and near Gravesend. I was 
standing, with my chief, Mr. Woodhouse, on the terre-plein of the New Tavern 
Fort, then nearly completed, when the Colonel came across the little parade 
ground from his office and joined us. 

•• This is my new assistant, Colonel Gordon,” said my chief by way of intro- 
duction. My hand was grasped heartily, a quick nervous voice bade me a kindly 
“Good morning,” and the next moment I was' Jooking into “Chinese Gordon’s” 
eyes. What eyes they were ! Keen and clear, filled with the beauty of holiness ; 
bright, with an unnatural brightness ; their expression one of settled feverishness, 
their colour blue grey, as is the sky on a bitter March morning. I know not 
what effect those eyes had on all whom he came in contact with, though from 
the unfailing and willing obedience with which his orders were carried out 
I fancy that to some extent he unconsciously mesmerised nine out of ten to do 
his will, but I know that upon me their effect was to raise a wild longing, a 
desperate desire to do something, anything, at his bidding. It was not an un- 
pleasant or uncanny sensation ; it was not that any evil thought or suspicion 
lurked within the windows of his brave and pure soul, his power was the power 
of resolute goodness, and it was strong, so strong that I am sure had he told 
itie to stand on my head, or to perform some impossible feat, I should certainly 
have tried my utmost to accomplish it without giving a moment for reflection 
as to whether the order was reasonable oX' noL. 
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' I saw much and heard more of Gordon during the time 1 was 6n theTithfiryt 
Gravesend, and ClifTe Forts. I can fully confirm the account Mr. Hake gives 
of his life at that time, except that I never saw any of the inscriptions God 
bless the Kernel,” which he says were to be found chalked on the walls and fences 
in the neighbourhood, nor have 1 been able to find any one who ever did see 
them. 

It was Gordon’s custom to begin his working day at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and to end it at two in the afternoon. Before 
and after those hours, he was practically as inaccessible as if he had 
been at the other side of the Globe. 

On one occasion the clerk of the works at Tilbury Forts was helping bis 
brother sergeant at New Tavern Fort to set the firing lines for an embrasure. 
Some of the workmen were thrown idle until the pegs were driven to guide them 
in their work. A difficulty arose which could only be settled by the Colonel ; 
it was but seven o’clock ; they could see that his bedroom window was open, 
wide, so concluded that he had risen, and my chief suggested that to avoid delay 
they should appeal to the Colonel at once. 

I won’t risk it,” said one sergeant. 

I wouldn’t go for any money,” said the other. . 

What was to be done ? At last both urged my chief^ to go, be being consi« 
dered, and with good cause, to stand as high as any one in the Colonel’s good 
graces. As the matter was pressing he went. The Colonel himself opened the 
door in response to his summons, and on seeing who it was half closed it 
again. 

*^What do you want?” he said shortly, and with an expression on his fiice 
which boded no good to the mission on which he was thus disturbed. 

Mr. Woodhouse is an even-tempered, imperturbable man, not easily upset, 
so in spite of his chilling reception he explained very blandly, We cannot get 
the firing lines to No. I gun set properly without some instructions from you. 
Colonel, and .” 

By-and-bye,” broke in the Colonel, testily, and closed the door in his face. 

My chief retired, naturally somewhat nettled at this behaviour, but at eight 
o’clock the Colonel sallied forth, with a face as bright and a manner as cheerful 
and complacent as if he had never heard of the difficulty before, and at once 
settled the question ofiliand. And yet the sight of the men standing idly 
waiting for him must have touched his soft heart with a pang of regret that he 
had not come out when asked, for he took occasion to say, ere he walked away, 
that he was so sorry the men had been kept waiting ; he did not know they were 
unable to get on with anything else until that particular job was done. 

“Ah 1 you wouldn’t give me time to tell you that, Colonel,” my chief replied 
with a laugh ; but all the same he vowed within himself that the Colonel should 
see many and many a sun rise and set before he found Aim at his door earlier 
than eight in the morning again. 

When Gordon rvas at work there was never any mistake about 
it, and woe to the man who then kept him waiting for anything a 
moment longer than was absolutely necessary. Another five 
minutes gone I we shall never have them again he would rap out at 
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such times, and a whole world of meaning lay in the words when 
he was the speaker. 

In the early days of his command at Gravesend his soul was sorely tried by 
the time spent in rowing from one fort to another, and before long he discarded 
the pair-oared boat which his predecessor had used in favour of a four-oared gig, 
which soon came to be known as the fastest pulled boat in those waters. When 
1 was at the forts he had his crew in a high state of discipline, and it was a most 
suggestive sight to see these men, who had perhaps been waiting for hours on 
the chance of being waifted, smarten themselves up when he came through the 
Ordnance Yard and gave the word for the boat — to see them scurry along down 
the jetty and into the boat, and almost before he was fairly seated have her cast 
off and their oars dipped. I believe they adcTred him in their hearts, but he 
certainly did take it out of their bodies. They fairly groaned within themselves 
when he chanced to take a down-stream journey with a tide running strongly 
up, for it meant a constant fire of impatient appeals — “A little faster, boys, a little 
faster !”— which they could not disregard until their goal was reached. I have 
seen them tumble out at Cliffe after a four-mile pull against tide about as limp 
as four strong men could well be without dropping. 

There was indeed nothing more remarkable about Gordon than his almost 
morbid appreciation o( the value of time ; he would not, of his own accord, 
waste a single moment ,* his own words, “ Inaction is terrible to me,” were in fact 
literally true. * 

For a man of his small stature his activity was marvellous — he seemed able 
to walk everyone else off their legs, over rough ground or smooth. It was a 
most comical sight, for any one with a sense of humour, to see him land at a fort 
and run up the glacis and round the works, followed by one or more of his ov/ii 
staff, my chief (a massive, slow-moving man), and two or three foremen, all 
“ comfortable” in bulk Whenever he paused, his followers would straggle up 
one by one in various stages of breathlessness ; and invariably did he require to 
address his first remark to one of those who were furthest behind. At Cliffe 
I, being young and slim, was able to keep close to him, and I took care always 
to use the advantages Nature had given me when he visited that fort. 

To all of us, his subordinates, he was always scrupulously polite ; but 
although there was no undue self-assertion or hauteur in his manner, it was never 
possible to forget, when he was on duty, that •ho was the Colonel-Commandant. 
He was extremely reticent and sparing of remarks when on the works, an^l always 
confined himself strictly to the business in hand. 

In Gordon, strength and weakness were most fantastically 
mingled. There was, of course, no trace of timidity in liis com- 
position, or he could never have occupied his unique position in 
the world. But he was of a highly nervous temperament, which 
made him extremely sensitive in some respects, especially as to the 
feelings of others, who might be affected by his doing.s. But when 
his mind wari made up on a matter, it never seemed to occur to him 
that there could be any more to say about it. 

This superb confidence in himself, without the least arrogance or conscious 
egotism, went far towards making Gordon the distinguished figure he was to 
every one with whom he had to do. No doubt his ability and industry can be 
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equalled by many now serving their Queen and country, but h is . given ‘ to few 
to have such natural powers combined with a like absence of self-pride. Indeed, 
with him the desire to efface himself amounted almost to a disease. Nothing 
irritated him more than to be effusively or even gratefully thanked for any 
kindness, though kindness he was ever ready to show where there was want or 
misery to relieve. All sorts and conditions of men became the objects for 
his labour and the recipients of his charity ; and of their deserts he was not 
critical. 

There were those among his acquaintances who.declared oftentimes that 
he was too indiscriminate, particularly those who themselves discriminated so 
much as to relieve thems^elves from any efforts to help their fellow-creatures in 
trouble, but Gordon was never ewayed by these ; any visible want or misery was 
sufficient to arouse his sympathy and ensure his help. * 

As was but natural, Gordon’s indiscriminate charity was often 
imposed upon, but it needed many failures to prove to him that 
the defaulters were really incorrigible. 

In one instance Gordon took a boy into his house, fed, clothed, and taught 
liim, and at last placed him satisfactorily on board ship. But this youth, 
having no mind for work, bolted at the first chance, loafed about for a while, and 
then, finding he was getting thinly stocked both within and without, came in 
rags and tatters to the Colonel and appealed to him for one more chance. The 
result was another trial, followed by another situation with another complete 
outfit. But it was all to no purpose. Three times this little impostor was taken 
in, fed back to strength, clothed afresh, and well placed by the Colonel, and as 
often did he return to the streets to sink again into wretchedness and rags. 
The last time he came back was at night. The Colonel was not then at home, 
but when he returned he found his twice-tried proU^d on the door-step, half dead 
with hunger and cold — though it was not winter time — a mass of rags, and 
in a disgusting state of filthiness. To take him in with three other boys, then 
living in the house, was out of the question ; and to leave him outside was, for 
the Colonel, no less impossible. He solved the difficulty by leading him across 
the yard to the stable (which, as he did not keep a horse himself, the Colonel 
allowed my chief to use). There was a second stall therein which was used as a 
storage place for the clean straw : there were several bundles in it that night, 
and on them the Colonel bade thelsby rest till morning, and went out, leaving 
the candle, which had been blown out by a puff of wind, on the manger. 

In the morning, when the groom came, he noticed the candle with some 
surprise, and in going for it walked over the boy. 

“ Hello !” said he, “what are you a-doing here?** 

“ Oh !** replied the boy, “ the Colonel brought me here, and told me he would 
come for me at six o’clock.” 

John grinned and made answer : “ Oh, very well, bide where you are.” ' 

Just after six the Colonel made his appearance, carrying a lump of soap, 
a towel of goodly proportions, a brush, and a sponge. He called the little 
vagabond out into the yard, and having poured a pail of hot water into the half 
barrel which did duty as the drinking trough, he then and there stripped his 
young friend, and gave him a thorough cleansing from head to foot, and 
afterwards dressed him in entirely new clothes — ^his own being only fit for the 
dames. 
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Gordon used to buy boys* boots by the gross, and coarse raiment 
by the dozen, to clothe his protigis^ and he literally went out into 
the highways and hedges to bring in his guests*. 

As he was walking one day along the high road, just beyond the village of 
Chalk, he came upon a ragged, wretched-looking boy sitting in the hedge- 
row, gently crying to himself for hunger. The Colonel could not pass him^ 
of course ; so he entered into conversation with him, and after a while drew 
from him all his story. He was a Norfolk boy, and had run away, some three 
years before, from his home near Cromer ; since then he had lived by his wits, 
which had not done any great things for him, and he had now got to his worst 
state, being homeless, starving, and destitute. The ^Zolonel couldn’t take him 
home, as he was on his way to a cottage further on, so he gave him his Testa- 
ment in which was written his name and address, and told him to go thereto 
and await his return. Subsequently he found employment for him on the adja- 
cent fort, and kept him some six weeks in his house while he made inquiries 
about him. As the result of these confirmed the lad’s account of himself, the 
Colonel thought it but right that he should return to his home ; so having made 
arrangements for him to be met, he one day sent him off, carriage paid, booked to 
Norwich. He probably reached his destination safely, for the mother never wrote 
to the contrary, neither did she or the boy ever think it necessary to send one 
word to the Colonel in acknowledgment of his kindness to the wanderer ! 

His house truly was, as Mr. Hake says, “school and hospital and almshouse 
in turn.” Sometimes it was a sick lad he was nursing back to strength ; at others 
a few boys for whom he was seeking places ; while all the year round there were 
night classes — I believe on two evenings a week — which were attended by dozens 
of ragged youngsters. 

Two afternoons a week he went to the Infirmary, where he read, talked, and 
prayed with all who were lying sick there. Of his great sympathy with the sick, 
and his exertions on their behalf, I always heard more grateful words spoken than 
of anything else he was in the habit of doing. He was especially fond of seeking 
out old and bedridden people living outside the town, and in the country districts, 
who had few to look after them. To these old people he was more genial and 
communicative than to any one else, and would tell them long stories of his doings 
in Russia and in China, which it was simply impossible for any well-to-do person 
to extract from him, ' 

Gordon’s forgiving nature, and also his keen sense of Iiumour, 
are well illustrated by the following incidents : 

An old woman, a soldier’s widow, who had frequently been helped by him, 
walked up from Chatham one morning seeking help once more. She was a bad 
old person, long since innocent of the habit of drawing a fine distinction between 
meum and tuum* After the Colonel had heard her pitiful tale he went into 
another room to find a half-sovereign for her. The old woman’s eyes fell on a 
light overcoat of his which she thought would be useful to her, so she slipped.it 
under her crinoline and got safely away with it. Walking down the hill, just after 
passing Dickens’s house at Gad’s Hill, she perceived a policeman coming 
towards her, bound for Gravesend. She promptly returned the overcoat to its 
first hiding place until he had passed. Unfortunately for her, just when the 
policeman had turned round to have a look at her, the overcoat dropped under. 
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her feet and nearly upset her. That . caused the €(»stable to Miow her and 
inquire how she came by her strange possession. She i^xnitled ^ had it 
if torn Colonel Gordon, and the policeman thereupon made her retrace her steps, and 
tooic her back to the Colonel’a house. The Colonel confessed that the coat was 
his. *Of course you’ll charge her, sirT the constable remarked inquiringly, as 
no comment followed on his explanation. The kindly Colonel tapped his 
moustache with his handkerchief rolled up in his left band— a habit he had when- 
ever he was not quite prepared to speak, or was about to make a sugge^ion not 
strictly within his right —he looked at the constable^ then at the hardened Old 
woman cringing before him, and then, with a twinkle in his eyd, he said hurriedly 
to the old woman in a kind or stage whisper (which was also a trick of his)t 
^ You wanted it, didn’t you^?’ Of course she said yes ! The policeman was 
confounded. ‘ Won’t you charge her, sir ?’ ^ Oh, take her awdy, take her away/ 
said the Colonel persuasively, * and send her about her business.’ And they had 
to go. 

Here is another instance of Gordon’s tendency to be lenient when it was 
possible to be so. One day when the magazine doors at Tilbury Fort were being 
fitted with their proper fastenings, several of the locks— they were valuable patent 
lever locks of g^n metal — were carelessly left exposed on a bench in an open shed 
when the .carpenters ceased work. During the nigjit one of the soldiers, who 
had returned to quarters somewhat the worse for liquor, carried off five of them* 
Of course they were missed nei;^ morning, and suspicion having fallen upon the 
soldiers, a search was made and the offender discovered. The Colonel, who in 
some way or another always got to know everything there was to know, heard of 
the theft, and at once asked Mr. Woodhouse what he intended to do about it. 
When he was told that, as the carpenters had been to blame for leaving the locks 
about, and as they had not been disposed of by the thief, my chief proposed to 
take no action at all, the Colonel was apparently as much relieved as he would 
have been if he had been the pardoned culprit. ’ Thank you, thank you,’ he said ; 
^that’s just what I should have done myself.’ 

• Nothing that has been written regarding the extent to which 
Gordon was swayed by religious motives exceeds the truth. All 
that he did was done without a thought of man’s approbation or 
regard ; he spared himself no exertion that could add to the 
comfort of those who were 'sick or miserable ; his purse was never 
well stocked, for his gifts were limited only by his means. 

When he left Gravesend for Galatz in 1871, he made arrangements to have 
the old and disabled persons whom he had regularly relieved up till then, still 
provided with regular pensions at his expense in amounts varying from one to ten 
shillings per week, and I am told that even at the time of his death some of these 
were still living, and still benefiting from his puree. It was no wonder that he 
was frequently without money with which to meet unexpected calls ; and it is 
true that on one occasion — when the Hospital Sunday Fund was started — ^ti6t 
having any money by him at the time, he sent, as his contribution to the futld, h 
gold medal, worth 10/., to be melted down. 

With all his belief, Gordon was perfectly free from cant> and never 
sought to press religion indiscriminately upon the notice of those with' 
whom he came in contact, but confined himself in that way very mudb 
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to those who were sick, and to boys and old p^ple. He was, however, an 
assiduous tract-distributor in a quiet way. Anyone who next trod the samSt 
path when the Colonel had walked from one fort to another, as he sometimes did, 
would generally find a sprinkling of tracts on the way, all so placed that they 
could not be mistaken for stray papers deposited by wind or chance. If there 
was a stile to get over, a tract would be on the top bar, kept in place by a heavy 
stone ; if the footpath was narrow, another tract would be found in the middle 
of it, secured in the same way ; others would be seen hung on any nails that 
might project from fence ;or wall, or wrapped round gate-handles or bars, all so 
ingeniously placed that no one could fail to see they had been put there 
purposely. , 

At one fort a powerful telescope was kept, through which the actions of 
tho^ at the next fort— a mile and a half distant— could be watched ; and I 
fear it was very frequently used, when the Colonel left on foot, to count up the 
tracts which he disposed of on the way. 

The last time that Mr. Stannard saw Gordon an incident 
occurred, which well showed his kindly regard for the feelings of 
others. Gordon was making a farewell visit to the forts in company 
with his successor previously to handing over the command. 

At Cliffe Fort nty chief went round with the distinguished party, and I 
followed him. On the visitors reaching the jetty ^ after the inspection, on their 
way to the boat, 1 turned back, and, crossing the glacis, entered my little hut 
at the east corner of the fort. I had scarcely closed the door when it was 
violently thrown open again, and in rushed Colonel Gordon I He hastily wrung 
my hand, and exclaimed, ‘ Good-bye, Stannard ; God bless and keep you always I* 
Before 1 could utter a word in return he had darted out again, and was making 
his way at a sharp double across the glacis toward the steam launch, on which 
all the others had by that time taken their places. 

That was my last sight of him who was born in the cradle of modem warfare, 
and, half a century later, after such a life as no man has lived since the days of 
the mighty Apostle to whom I have likened him, fell by the dagger of a Mahom. 
medan fanatic in the betrayed city of the burning desert 1 More than ever do 
1 now value his last message to me, written from Galatz — ‘ Tell Stannard to thank 
God he was born an Englishman more than ever do I see the force and truth 
and beauty of the lines written upon the great Soldier of the past : — 

, . . His work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure : 

Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory. 
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England and Europe; L The Bulwarks of Empire: 
— It is only in accordance with common prudence that we should 
consider with what resources we should enter upon a conflict which 
would spread from the west coast of Ireland to the banks of the 
Amoor, and from the White Sea to Afghanistan. 

The insular position of the United Kingdom brings with it some 
disadvantages. Supplies for our population have to be brought 
over sea, and if the seas \ysre closed to our merchantmen for a very 
limited period, the United Kingdom would soon be in a position 
similar to that of a blockaded city, and it would only be a question of 
time how soon surrender must be made. Cruisers, therefore, are 
required to guard our lines of communication, and coaling-stations 
to supply them and the merchantmen with coal, and these stations 
must be fortified and protected against attack with guns^ munitions 
of war, and adequate garrisons. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of the impend property that must be 
nationally insured by means of the army and navy. The army aad navy 
Are the premiums of insurance on our imperial wealth, but it is very 
difficult to estimate what the amount of the national wealth itself is. With 
regard to the United Kingdom alone the property assessed to pay income-tax in 
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1865 was roundly valued at ;£40o,ooo,ooo. At the present time it may be sup- 
posed to be 600,000,000^ while the income of the classes not paying income-tax 
may be fairly considered as close upon ;£6oo,ooo,ooo, more. If these figures 
are correct the funded value of property in the country should be something 
like ;^ 36 ,ooo,ooo,ooo. It is probably an under-estimate to consider the wealth of 
the colonies at a quarter of this, or ;^9, 000,000,000. Thus the total imperial wealth 
may be estimated at ;^4 5,000,000,000. The army and navy estimates normally 
amount to ;^26,ooo,ooo, which is only a very small premium of insurance on 
the amount covered, indeed only fifteen pence per cent. Nor is our taxation at 
all heavy. If indeed the estimates for the maintenance of our naval and military 
forces are larger man for man than those of foreign countries, it must be borne in 
mind that the people of this country are free of the most onerous form of taxation 
— conscription and personal service in the army and navy. It is impossible to 
estimate what amount of taxation conscription represents, but our country is the 
only one in Europe which is free from it. This freedom is not only advantageous 
to individuals but is advantageous to the services. Plenty of men can be 

obtained voluntarily to serve the country, if the country is only willing 

to pay them at the market price of labour, and men who serve of free 

will are always belter than conscripts. There is no country indeed in which 
military spirit is so much developed as in Great Britain. There is probably no 
ether country where not only a voluntary navy, voluntary army, and voluntary 
militia, but large numbers of unpaid volunteers could be maintained without 
compulsory service. The splendid instance of patriotic devotion shown by the 
colonies within the last few weeks tells what enormous resources of men could 
be obtained from them in case of dire need on the part of the mother country. 

To establish universal compulsory military service would not 
.be desirable. The best brains of the country would thus (as in 

Germany) be practically compelled to become officers in the army ; 
and it by no means follows, because it is every man’s duty to defend 
his country, that he can defend it more ably or usefully in person 
than in purse. The fact is, we have splendid resources in voluntary 
•soldiery, and it is only through want of the most ordinary adminis- 
tration in the whole system of supplies, which are doled out from 
a single arsenal, that these resources ar^ liable at any moment to be 
dispersed to the winds. 

Is it not the case that a Royal Commission sat for three years 
under the presidency of Lord Carnarvon, and has offered several 
recommendations which the Admiralty and War Office has studious- * 
ly burked, for the sake of an unwise economy or for party purposes ? 

If it could be once settled, as it is believed that Lord Carnarvon’s commission 
suggested it should be settled, what the functions of the navy and army are to 
be, what vessels should be stationed at different parts of the world, what forces 
should be maintained in India and in the colonies, and at the coaling stations, 
what depdts should be kept up, what reserves created, and what men should 
always be available at home — how to obtain the number of seamen and soldiers 
to fulfil our requirements would simply be a question of money, and how to 
utilise them correctly a matter of administration. It is admitted on all hands 
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that our navy must the first defence of the United Kingdom, the .first d^enc^ 
of our colonies, and the link to keep up communication between our cotpniet 
and the mother country. It musti too, protect our merchantmen from capture on 
the high seas. This last duty is especially rmportant, since a belligerent power 
has now declared that rice is contraband of war, and consequently wheat, fipur, 
and all food-stufis may equally be so declared ; and if we were at war thesei 
supplies could not be obtained for this country in neutral vessels. Within the 
last six months there has been so much agitation in tjie country with regard to 
the navy, that in last autumn session the Admiralty was kicked into bringing 
forward a supplementaiy estimate. Nor was this unnecessary. The naval ex* 
penditure of other powers |;ias increased 40 per cent, since 1868. The population 
has grown 16 per cent., our trade 40 per cent., our merchant shipping 30 per cent., 
and yet our naval expenditure had been slightly diminished ! Neither in ironclads 
afloat nor building have we that superiority which is necessary to make sure 
our command of the seas. 

That our guns mounted on our ships are inferior, both in weight and power 
to those of France and Italy, and that we have not one ironclad afloat armed 
with the new breech-loader in case of sudden war, is admitted on all hands. 
The French have better fighting-ships on the China s^tation than we. The Chilian 
ironclads are stronger than our Pacific cruisers, and dne new ironclad of Brazil 
could sweep our South American squadron off the sea. Our fast ocean cruisers 
available for the police of our maritime highways are so few that we could not 
allot three to each naval station. Yet we have close upon twenty thousand 
merchantmen scattered all over the world, and only twenty-four unarmoured ships 
of sufficient speed to cover them. 

Our coaling stations at Hong-Kong, Singapore, and other points are virtually 
unprotected. There is no dock in India where an ironclad could refit ; and a 
man-of-war of the first class could find no port for repair between Malta and 
Sydney. Our home harbours are not protected, and we have not sufficient trained 
men to man our fleet on a declaration of war, without drawing eight thousand 
from the reserve. Yet, although in December last Lord Northbrook in the House 
of Lords and Sir Thomas Brassey in the House of Commons proposed an ad- 
dition of ;^3, 100,000 for the improvement of navy, ;^2 ,600,000 for naval ordnance, 
and £S2Sy000 for coaling staticms — altogether j£^5,525,ooo— it was agreed that 
the expenditure of this sum sliould be spread over five years, and up to the 
present time no contract for any of the new ships promised has yet been ac- 
cepted, and the autumn programme is already threatened with serious curtailment 
under the pressure of the Treasury. No designs for any of the new vessels 
except those of the Scout class are yet ready, and will probably not be prepared 
before April ; while some of the vessels most important for the defence of our com- 
merce may even, with good fortune only, be completed in March, i886k 

There are many points of this question which any man of 
common sense can form an opinion. It is evident that the supply 
of guns to our fleet is unsatisfactory, because the conver^ioil of 
muzzle-loaders into breech-loaders has not been soon enough under*^ 
taken. > 

There is another point which is equally unmistakable, w/r., that whatever 
may be the state of our vessels, the men of our navy are by no means so strong 
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in numbers as those of even one other navy alone — the French. It appears that 
the entire strength of the English navy, including seamen of the fleet, royal 
marines, 4,000 boys in training, naval reserve, and naval volunteers, does not 
number 78,000 men, while France for a naval war can count on 172,000 men, 
66,000 of whom are seamen. The strength of the Italian navy, in round numbers^ 
consists of 210,000, of wlrom 148,000 are seamen. In the present state of gun- 
nery, and the complicated machinery on board men of war, it is hardly safe to 
trust to recruiting our navy in great numbers from the mercantile marine in case 
of sudden hostilities, especially as that marine is now largely manned by 
foreigners. , 

It certainly would appear very desirable that some effort should be made to 
raise a'sea militia, such as the sea-fencibles which were organized in 1805 when 
Napoleon threatened this country with invasion. At that time there were 26,000 
sea-fenciblcs and 3,000 boats enrolled. As the fishing population in this country 
numbers 122,000 there should be no difficulty in raising a sea militia. With 
regard to material, some naval officers declaim against the construction of vessels 
with unarmoured ends ; others held that it is well to concentrate the armour to 
cover certain vulnerable points, and that vessels constructed on this principle 
will float longer than those^on the lines advocated by their opponents. These 
are technical matters, but we can all see that the development of artillery and of 
naval armour has reduced the number while increasing the size of battleships ; 
so it has come to pass that the vessels available for the protection of widely 
distant points of importance, and for operations on our far extended and still 
extending commercial routes, have become fewer than before. 

It appears that, if this country is not to be greatly hampered 
in war, the British fleet ought to be strong enough not only to fight 
battles with an enemy’s fleet, but to blockade every hostile vessel, 
and prevent her from taking the sea. 

If even individual cruisers like the Alabama are able to keep the sea and 
molest our commerce, not only would enormous losses be caused to the country, 
but our carrying trade might be diverted to neutral bottoms ; and possibly never 
return to this country at all. There is seldom sufficient food in this country for 
the needs of the population for even a few months, and before harvest sometimes 
the supply is only sufficient for a few weeks. It fs' therefore absolutely essential 
that these supplies should be brought into the country without hindrance ; And on 
account of our commercial necessities even if we were compelled, as Mr. Cobden 
said, to devote ;^ioo,ooo,ooo to the task, that sum should be spent to keep the 
navy strong enough to drive every enemy’s vessel off the sea. 

It was only when hostile fleets were blockaded at the end of the great 
French war that the commerce of this country was enabled to be carried out in 
safety. The distances at which our fleet would have to operate are now much 
more extended. It may happen that the blockade of a fleet some thousands of 
miles away, for instance, on the Amoor, may be as practicable and even a more 
thorough defence of the country than an action fought in the English Channel . 
During the Crimean war the seas all over the world were as safe to British mer- 
chantmen as the Firth of Clyde, because the Russian fleet could not keep the sea. 
It must also be borne in niind that it is of the first importance, not only for mili- 
tary purposes, but in the interest of commerce, that the telegraphic communica- 
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lion with out colonies and countries of export should be uninterrupted. Cruisein 
would be required constantly to be patrolling the principal lines of submarine 
cables in order to prevent these being raised and cut by hostile cruisers, ^ince 
in future wars the fleet must keep the sea for a considerable time to maintain 
blockades, it will also be necessary that^means should be taken for coaling ves* 
sels while afloat, and for this reason colliers must also be protected. When we 
reflect that our fleet must do these duties, that it must watch nearly 100,000 miles 
of communication, and guard the enormous traffic which in at least 20,000 vessels 
is passing continually to and fro (this number of vessels is certainly not exag- 
gerated, since the number borne in Lloyds Weekly Index^ which excludes coasting 
and various special trader, is nearly 20,000) ; when we consider that the fleet must 
carry stores and reinforcements to our garrisons abroad, and supplies and muni- 
tions to our coaling stations, which, without relief and stores, must perish ; Vhen 
we also remember that the fleet must protect the coast line of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 3,000 miles in extent, in which there are between fifty and sixty vulner- 
able points — we must see that the fleet would, even if twice or three times as 
numerous as at present, be too small for the work required from it, and that no 
effort should be lost in increasing its numerical efficiency.” 

To ensure the efficiency of such a fleet, it must have behind 
it dock-yards, arsenals, and coal depdts so fortified as to be beyond 
the reach of an enemy’s attack. The base of our operations must 
also, manifestly, be safe from attack. 

This is not the case at the present time. Not only are our commercial 
ports not sufficiently strong to resist bombardment and contribution by any hos- 
tile cruiser, however small, but London itself is an open town, and within three 
days’ march of the coast. If London fell, and the enemy were in possession of 
the Bank of England and the Royal Exchange,^ the pulse of commerce throughout 
the country must cease to beat, and the threat of clearing out the Bank cellars, 
burning the City, and setting fire to all the shipping in the Thames, would com- 
pel this country to sue for peace on any terms without venturing to strike another 
blow. Nor is this all — with London must fall Woolwich Arsenal, which is the 
only arsenal whence a single round of ammunition or a single field-gun can be 
turned out. It would certainly then appear that it is neceg^ary that some means 

should be taken for throwing *,works around London, in accordance with the re- 

• ' 

commendations which many years ago were made by the Defence Commission. 
Such Works, to cover the enormous province of houses which constitutes London, 
must be fortresses, not mere forts, and should contain within their area the arse- 
nal at Woolwich. 

The first military writer of the present day, Sir Edward Hamley, is of opi- 
nion that it would not be necessary to construct forts in the neighbourhood of 
London, but that positions could be taken up and prepared beforehand, which, man- 
ned by the Volunteers, could repel an invader without the cost or inconvenience 
of 'permanent works. Even in the face of this high authority it may, however; 
be submitted that troops, especially troops who have not been long^ trained or 
exercised together, "should have casemated protection against artillery fire^ 
and should not be exposed to make, under compulsion or hurriedly,' extensive 
manoeuvres in order to protect their flanks from being turned. Therefore, forts 
'which an enemy could not turn, and which he could not pass by, would seem to 
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be preferable to field positions and field works, however s&ilfiilly chosen, to 
cover our metropolis. 

It is desirable that there should be another arsenal somewfiere in a central 
position, or in the manufacturing counties^ as was recommended by the Defence 
Commission. The confusion of issuing all stores from one point in case of 
need would be frightful ; and it is very hazardous to keep all our eggs in one 
basket, so that the fall of Woolwich must mean the ruin of the country^ 

Many home ports, besides — such as Hull, Clyde PortSy Tyne 
Ports, Tees, Swansea, T)ublin, Belfast, Sunderland, Polkstone, New- 
baven — ^have no defences worthy of consideration, and they are 
places which through their wealth invite attack, and would afTord 
an enemy a secure base for future operations. With regard to posta 
abroad, these are chiefly important as coaling stations and refittfng^ 
harbours ; and here it should be noted that many foreign dock-yards, 
which were sufficient for the necessities of wooden vessels, are 
oteolete when iron-clads require them. 

The Bdtish Admiralty divide the waters of the world into nine portions for 
naval stations. These are (i) The Channel Station, which, for refitting and 
coaling, may rely upon' home ports, (z) The Mediterranean Station, which 
covers the direct road to India, Australia, and China, by the Suez Canal. It is 
provided with, two strongly fortified stations, Gibraltar and Malta, but some port 
appears to be required at Port Said* (3) The North American Station is fairly 
provided for. In the north there is the fortified harbour of Halifax, in mid-ocean 
Bermuda strongly fortified, while in the south there are Jamaica and Antigua,, 
fortified or being fortified. Telegraphic comnuinication is much needed on 
this stacion. There is no telegraph to Bermuda, and Jamaica is dependent 
upon either the United States or Havanna for communication with London. 
(4) On the South American Station there is only the Falkland Islands. (5} At the 
Cape Station coaling places fairly secure may be found at St. Helena and 
Ascension, Sierra Leone or Cape Coast ; but a station out at sea here is much 
required, and it is unfortunate that the Cape de Verd Islands are not available. 
(6) The Indian Static^ has a fortified harbour at Bombay, with ample means for 
refitting ; Aden, strongly fortified, secure the outlet of the Red sea and Trinco- 
malee is fortified. Mauritius has a fortified har&>ur at Port Louis, but its value 
as a refitting station is very small in lliese days. (7) The Australian Stafion is 
very badly provided for. The nearest coaling places to Australia are Ceylon and 
Singapore, both over 4,000 miles distant from Melbourne. A station could be 
formed at King George’s Sound, 1,200 miles distant from Melbourne* Mel^ 
bourne has facilities for docking large ironclads, and is protected, through 
colonial enterprise, with strong works of modern construction, aided by guns 
and torpedo boats ; so also is Sydney, 650 miles to the eastward. (S) The China 
Station centres round Hong-Kong, which requires fortification. Singapore 
connects Hong-Kong with Ceylon, and is the centre of an important trade. In 
this direction either station is well provided ; but towards the East there is no coal- 
ing station or port of refuge nearer than Australia towards the south, or Vant 
couvePs Island eastwards. The great lines of steamers which trade in these 
waters have established dep6ts for coal at Thursday Island ; and it would appear 
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that 80 hi« coaling station^ which should he available in war shpuld be estaitlisb- . 
ed on the long line between Hong-Kong and Sydney, of about 6,obo tnil^i 
length. (9) The Pacific Station is the farthest from Great Britain and widest ib 
extent. On it the only port is the naval port of Vancouver, which has coal*'^ 
fields in its vicinity. 

The coaling stations on these foreign stations are not satisfactory ' as far asTi 
fortifications go, and probably it would require an amount of at least ;£3 ,ooO,ooq( 
to place them in a satisfactory condition ; but this amount is little when we con* 
sider what enormous risk is at present run, not only by shipowners, underwriters^ 
and merchants, but by the community at large, from the danger of supplies of. 
food, upon which this counVry depends, being cut of!. 

t 

Further, the British Army, although much improved of late 
years, is not numerically strong enough for the duties required of it. . 

The army in England and Scotland at the present time consists of about 59,000 
regular troops not under orders for foreign service ; of 24,000 regular troops in 
Ireland, who can hardly be removed from that island ; of 24,000 in foreign stations 
(exclusive of Egypt, the Soudan, and India) ; of 22,000 in Egypt and the Soudan, 
or under orders (of these, 1 5,000 are already there and 7,000 on the way) ; 60,000 
in India ; and two West Indian regiments of Negroes,*nuinbering about 1,700 of 
all ranks. There are also about 34,500 in the first class reserve, 7,000 in other 
reserves, and a militia reserve *of 26,000. In case of a complication, no troops 
could be called out except those in England and Scotland and the reserve — a 
total of 126,500. From this total, however, must be deducted all sick men and. 
recruits— about 25,000— leaving only 101,500 available for the greatest emergency. 
With regard to the militia, its establishment is 142,000, but the actual strength Is 
about 107,000. Of these, 26,000 belong to the militia reserve, already counted in 
the regular anny ; absentees and deserters number 1 1,000 ; recruits, 18,000 : so 
that only 5^1^^^ is the total force of militia that can be depended upon in case 
of war. Thus only i 53 » 5 oo men can be brought together. Of these garrisons 
abroad will require 40,000 to fill them up ; the arsenals and military ports, 
18,000 regulars, even supposing that volunteers form the chief part of their 
defence, in addition to 28,000 pensioners and jc^ooo militia ; the commercial 
ports would require, in addition to the volunteers, 4,000 regulars and 8,000 militia. 
These, taken all together, number •! 18,000. Taking that number from 153,500, 
there remains only 25,500 for the movable army, a force totally inadequate to 
take the field with any prospect of success against an invading force — which 
would not certainly be less than 120,000 men— or with which to conduct any 
offensive expedition into an enemy’s country. 

As a result of our investigation, then, it appears that, while our 
resources are enormous, they are paralysed and impotent on 
account of serious drawbacks in our administration, organization, 
and mechanical appliances. 

Wars are in the present day quick in their beginning and 
rapid in their decision, and the nation that is found asleep must suffer 
severely. Yet our statesmen seem to trust to good fortune and not 
to good management. Let them be wise in time. 
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II. The armed strength of England.— This article begins 
by combating the pessimistic view of England’s military power. A 
paper, for instance, appeared some three or four years ago, by an 
Austrian officer, which arrived at the conclusion that under no 
circumstances could we place more than 18,000 men in the field 
for a foreign expedition. 

Shortly afterwards we sent some 40,000 to Egypt and smashed Arabi with 
such remarkable speed •and facility that our foreign critics declared the victory 
to have been won by gold. It is worth while just now to remember one or two 
facts, real facts, not simple declarations that matters are so and so. On the 
24th July 1882, the Government brought forward a*vote of credit in the House. 
On the 25th the Queen issued a proclamation calling out a portion of the Reserves. 
On the 27th the vote of credit was passed. On the 30th the First Scots Guards 
sailed for Alexandria as the head of the Expeditionary Force ; the last battalion 
sailed twelve days later and arrived at Alexandria on the 21st August. Thus, 
from the starting of the head of the column to the arrival of the tail at Alexan- 
dria, the time occupied was twenty-three days, including both the days of 
departure and arrival. On the 13th of September the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was 
fought, and Cairo w£^s occupied on the 14th. Conceive the feelings of An 
Austrian Oilicer’’ at such a stroke as this^all in direct contradiction to those 
laborious statistics collected and collated with so tnuch care and skill. 

The first question is the number of men available for the regular 
army in case of war with a great power. 

The actual strength of the force available on the ist January of this year^ 
1885 — without counting the native army in India or the troops possessed by 
different colonies was — 

Non-commissioned officers and men actually serving in the 

ranks ... ... ... ... 181,008 

First-class Army Reserve, all trained men in the best period of 

life ••• ••• ... 39 i ^^4 

Militia Reserve, consisting of partially trained men, always 

available for any war service ••• ••• ••• 30,813 



Total ... ... ... ... 251,045 

■ ■ ■■ ■■ 

There are other reserves, but on the whole they can hardly be counted upon 
for efficient service abroad, immediately on the outbreak of a war. The main 
fact to lay hold of here is that the War Office has at its disposal more than 
250,000 men. 

Behind this army there exists the Militia, a force strangely 
undervalued and misunderstood. It is the only one to which con- 
scription can be legally applied, and is, therefore, capable of almost 
unlimited expansion in case of emergency. 

At present it is supplied by voluntary enlistment, and holds only about 
loSjQoo men, though it is now increasing in strength. It supplies the regular 
army with many recruits, who have already gone through an elementary course 
of drill. About a third of the army recruits last year came from the Militia, and 
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were thus half-formed soldiers. It receives back Into its ranks many old soldiers^ 
who have passed through both army and reserve service, and this class is inoreas** 
ing. It can be called out for service whenever the state of the Army may require 
it, and there is never a serious war in which Militia regiments do not anxiously 
try to be employed at the front or to garrison fortresses. It is an interesting fact 
that the one episode in the Franco-German war really creditable to the Fren^ 
was the defence of Belfort by troops who were practically Militia. For many 
years the Militia gradually declined ; but tt has again begun to grow. In spite 
of the large number of militiamen who joined the regular *army in 1884, there was 
a net increase in the Militia of about 5,000 men. The number enlisted has grown 
rapidly. In round numbers &ie^ enlistments for the Militia have lately been as 


follows : — 

In 1881 

... 

••• 

••• 

• 

„ 1882 

••• 


26,500 


00 

00 

••• 

••• 

... 35 »Soo 


» 1884 

••• 

... 

42,000 



The rapid increase in 1883 was due to recommencing enlistments in Ireland. 
We have, then, in the Militia a constitutional force which is capable of large 
expansion. It has lately been bound more closely to line regiments, and this 
is, no doubt, one cause of its increasing popularity. Even ^deducting the Irish 
recruits, there were 10,000 more nien enlisted in England and Scotland during 
1884 than during 1882. 

Behind the Militia are the Volunteers, a force, which in the last 
ten years, have grown from 181,000 to 215,000 men, and has at last 
won the privilege of carrying the same rifle as the line. The bulk 
of the forces, however, are indifferent shots, and their weak point is 
that there is no legal right to call upon them for service, except in 
case of threatened invasion. 

In the list given above, nothing is said of Asiatic or Colonial forces, yet we 
know that there are many resources among these which could be counted upon. 
In a former crisis Canada offered 10,000 men to serve against Russia, and it is 
now evident that other colonies might be relied upon for contingents. In every 
Indian crisis the great feudatory^ohiefs offer their armies, and it will be no 
exaggeration to say that the native Indian army could be increased by such means 
to fully 200,000 men. If, therefore, there were a war with Russia in the East we 
could depend upon having in India .and on the frontier fully 300,000 men, if the 
Militia be used for garrison purposes. There are already about 20,000 Anglo- 
Indian troops, and the remainder would be easily made up by say, 70,000 men 
from home, including the ist Class Reserve, and by feudatory troops, with small 
contingents from colonies.* 

The other side of the picture shows that long and culpable 
negligence has left us without the stores necessary for tlie army 
corps, which would be mobilised without a sufficient field or engineer 

* CompAre the pessimistic groans over our weakness in India with the statement 
of the Times' correspondent, 23rd March, that the natives are enthusiastically loyal, and 
that Ix)rd Dufferin lias already a field force of 50,000 men quite prepared to march hn 
Herat. 
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force. Tt has been shown that of merely armed men, there would 
be enough for the needs of the country. But the armed men must 
be made more available for our probable requirements. 

So long as we remained an insular power ; so long as Russia was separated 
from us by wide regions of desert ; so long as the Continental nations were con- 
tent without colonies, we could afford to be unready, because the danger was 
always distant. But all that is altered now. We are to touch the possessions of 
great military empires vill over the world, and we must reconsider the whole 
scheme of imperial defence from top to bottom. There have been great exag- 
gerations as to the condition of the fleet, but none the less is a large increase 
required, because our needs have changed. And fhe same must be said of our 
military strength. There is no use in blinking the fact that the interests and 
military possibilities of the world have been modified amazingly during the last 
few years, or even months. Formerly we held a position of complete indepen- 
dence. European wars were fought in Europe, and we were content to look on. 
Russia’s aggressive designs touched Austria more nearly than England, and the 
only objectives of a Franco-German war were of necessity Berlin and Paris. To- 
day, and for ever hereafter, Russia touches our outposts in the East, where Austria 
has no interests, and a«* war between France and Germany would be fought over 
the habitable globe. The whole conditions of imperial power have changed, 
and we must meet them by new adjustments. R is time to cease wrangling on 
questions of long or short ser\dce, and the like. Not the addition or subtraction 
of a few thousand men more or less in the regular army are in question, but the 
complete reconstruction and renovation of the means of imperial defence. It 
has been shown that we have gained, not lost, in military strength of late years; 
but this is not the point. The question is, are we prepared to meet the new 
responsibilities which have come upon us unsought ? and if not, what should 
we do ? 

The first answer is to prepare in good earne.st the means which 
should always have existed for the mobilisation of army corps. 

The German Minister of War touches a bell, and the aimy commences to 
mobilize itself, to be on a complete war footing in less than a week. But if a couple 
of English corps are to be moved, or even prepared for mobilization as at present, 
the excitement and confusion of the War Office is as prodigious as that ^of a dis- 
turbed ant-heap, and the whole manufacturing power of the country has to be 
called into play, though the equipment of these army corps has been laid down 
for ten years past, and, according to theory, should always be ready. Not a 
single Government has faced this question, and the natural result is seen in a 
hesitating attitude towards Russia, which may, like all hesitation, cause us to 
drift into war. At last the necessary preparations are being made. Whether 
war comes or not, we trust that they will never again be suffered to fall into 
abeyance. 

The needs of the empire are quite clear, though not so simple as those 
of Germany, for instance. They resolve themselves into two different require- 
ments 

//rj/. — A sufficient army, with strong reserves for home defence and possibi- 
lities of European warfare. 
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Second . — A force in Asia, always ready for war. Necessary as tbis has 
always been considered, the necessity has been accentuated since. 
Russia brought her forces up to the borders of Afghanistan. , , 

Since the Indian Mutiny there has been a constant endeavour to work the 
two on one system, and to this attempt at compromise most of our failures are 
due. We are trying to put new wine into old bottles, and the result is unsatisfac- 
tory. A new departure must be taken, and the right direction seems sufficiently 
evident. The key to the problem is a frank recognition that the two armies 
for Europe and Asia must be worked on different lines. We must accept the 
principle of a localised Anglo- Asiatic army and a localised Home army, which 
would also garrison the Mediterranean fortresses and such of the colonies as are 
within reach. This principle is gradually making its way into favour, and Sir 
Lumley Graham has lately pointed out that every one of the sixteen essays 
written for the prize medal of the Royal United Service Institution accepts 
short service for the Home army as a necessity, but says that it is inapplicable 
to India. The essayists have, no doubt, ransacked every available source of 
information, and the unanimity of their opinion almost amounts to a demonstra- 
tion. As a matter of course, the two armies would be available for general 
service in time of war just as they are now. There is good reason to believe 
that we might have a cheap and strong Home army closely approximate in 
principle with that of Germany, and the wailing of commanding officers, who 
have little to do but to train recruits and send them abroad, would no longer be 
heard. With such an army k might even be possible to adopt the manly 
principle, that it is the duty of every citizen to give personal service, if required, 
for the safety of the country, though it is fairly certain that the principle would 
not need to be applied any more than it now is for the Militia. 

It may be said that this is a new departure, and we do not like new depar- 
tures in England. Unfortunately there are some new departures which we like 
no better, but cannot help. It is a new departure to find ourselves a continental 
Power both in Asia and Africa, in exactly the same sense as France, Germany, 
and Austria are Continental Powers in Europe. And it is a very satisfactory 
new departure to see the colonies, for the protection of which we used to have 
to spend so much, now actually offering help in arms and money to the parent 
country. The conditions are all new, and no measures will be worth talking 
about which do not honestly face the new problem. 

The writer sums up the conclusions to which he arrives, under 
the form of the following propositions : — 

First — That the present military strength of the country is much greater 
than it was ten years ago, and quite double that which existed in 
the time of the Crimean war. 

Second,^T)\?it there has been gross national carelessness in allowing all 
the preparations for mobilizing an army to stand over till time of 
actual danger ; and not keeping up the reserves of stores as they 
ought to have been kept up. 

Third. — That, supposing time given us to provide the material now deficient, 
we could in addition to the force in Egypt and the Soudan, at once 
put with ease two army corps into the field as re-inforcements to 
India, or to act wherever may be necessary. 
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Though this is sufficient for the moment, it is not nearly enough 
to meet the new condition of continental responsibilities all over 
the world. The process of drawing in our horns everywhere when 
challenged must come to an end at last. Other nations will cease 
to press us when we have accepted our responsibilities and provided 
for them, but not before then. 

Fi/ih . — ^That definite principles must be laid down for a new departure, 
and those principles should be: A distinct organization for the 
Home and the Asiatic armies, the former to be based upon shorter 
service than now, and larger reserves, with honest decentralization 
and complete readiness for war, just as the German army is always 
ready ; the latter to be based upon moderately long service with 
pensions, and the readiness of all units for the field. 

Lastly.— tat us get out of our heads all nonsense about fortifications being 
a challenge to foreign Powers. They are challenging us rather 
freely just now. The most pressing need of all is the fortification 
of commercial ports and coaling stations, with the necessary supply 
of guns for the new works. Till these are ready the fleet is half 
paralysed. 
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Russia and the Afghan Frontier.— The writer premises 
hy endeavouring to show that some special agency is required to 
supplement the Foreign Office in watching over our interests in 
India and Central Asia. 

For Asiatic Turkey, Asiatic Russia, Persia, and Afghanistan, there should 
be a permanent Oriental Under-Secretary of State, who would be the responsible 
exponent of a fixed national policy ; a referee for the past and present status 
of all nationalities within his rang^ of supervision ; a kind of Speaker” to the 
Councils of State and India Office, for the disposal of all doubtful questions of 
fact and precedent. With a voice, but without a vote, his advice and arguments 
should always be available for the guidance of his immediate superior-— 1./., the 
Minister or Ministers to whom he would be directly attached. His staff of 
assistants need not be large, but should be thoroughly efficient. An officer of 
Engineers might be in charge of maps, and geographical information should be 
the latest and most trustworthy procurable. That there is an admirable 
Intelligence Department already existing in connection with the War OfficCi and 
that there are good libraries in the Foreign and India Offices, are no reasons 
against the fonnation of the separate bureatt. Transfer from the older estab- 
lishments might be effected with advantage, or duplicates of books and ma^ 
might be supplied, and no harm done. The great object is to educaie^ and it 
will not do to be stingy of means or material. 
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The fact is that the present crisis has been to a great extent 
brought about by a want of intelligent interest and knowledge in 
Oriental matters — a fault which belongs alike to the Government, 
the Press, and the People. The reason is that it is impossible for 
those who do not make a study of the question to preserve an 
instructive continuity of interest or knowledge regarding it, without 
more or less occasional lapses into error and inconsistency. Here 
is ah instance : — 

The Times quotes its own correspondent as authority for the statement that 
the “ mountain ranges which have been supposed to o^er an impenetrable barrier 
to an advance from the northward on Herat, have for the most part no existence 
save in the imagination of inap-makei:s.” All this is perfectly true, but is not 
new. More than two years ago the practised eye of Sir Henry Rawlinson had 
taken in the fact, disclosed from a glance at the published work of the surveyor- 
diplomatist Lessar. 

But Sir Henry Rawlinson at the same time told his hearers, incidentally as it 
were, a great deal more which is pertinent to the present dispute. The material 
item was that M. Lessar, in travelling from Sarakhs to Kusdn, travelled “exclu- 
sively on Afghan soil,” and that the whole of Badgheis was “ distinctly Afghan 
territory.” 

To say that the great organ of public opinion, in quoting from a newly- 
acquired source of information, apparently ignored the older and perhaps equally 
direct evidence, is but the expression of a natural conclusion on an ordinary 
occurrence, and conveys no disparaging insinuation. Strange indeed were it other- 
wise in the conditions of emergent papers, prepared rapidly for the printer. But 
the illustration will serve to indicate that the Press must not be regarded as a 
steady instructor in all things. Moreover, it is quite impossible for a statesman 
to fulfil the duties of his office, or even for an acknowledged politician to maintain 
his professional reputation, by no more strictly educational process than being 
posted in the events of the day, as reported and commented on in the best of 
newspapers, or by acquaintance with current official correspondence only. 
Neither the daily journal nor the occasional Blue Book can supply the information 
that is obtained from a lifelong study of the geography, politics, and people of 
the regions north and north-west of Afghanistan, facilitated by intercourse with 
Persians, Afghans, and their border tribes. They may contain the very data that 
are most required ; in truth, the batch of printed despatches headed Central 
Asia, No. I (1884,)” is teeming with interesting particulars collected by M. Lessar ; 
but some one is needed to ferret them out, and hold the candle while they are 
read in the November obscurity which prevails, for so many other months also, in 
London offices and departments. 

For another instance of the desultory character of our teaching 
on this subject, let us turn to the Blue Book last mentioned. 

Lord Granville’s suggestion, in February 1882, to Prince Lobanow, that “an 
agreement should be come to between England, Russia, and Persia, for the 

settlement of the frontier from Baba Durmaz to the point where the 

Persian frontier meets that of Afghanistan, in the neighbourhood of the Hari- 
Rfid,” was an admirable one, better even than the after-thought, “ that something 
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might be done with regard to the adjacent Afghan frontier^” Why was the 
argument abandoned? It had the force of right, and was backed up By the 
written understanding of half a century ago, when the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia were “ equally animated by a sincere desire, to maintain, not 
only the internal tranquillity, but also the independence and integrity of Persia.” 
It is probable that more than one reader of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s able volume of 
* England and Russia in the East,” published in 1875, missed in it a clearer 
explanation why the two named Powers should not have agreed upon the line 
of the Shah’s northern frontier, between the Caspian and the Oxus, when giving 
boundaries to Bukhara and Afghanistan, Had this line been drawn, London 
society would have heard nothing of Panjdeh, Zulfikdr, Akrabat, and the Barkhtit 
Hills, in the spring of 1885. But the words “ Bdbd Dhurmdz” are ominous, gind 
seem to reject the notion of a fixed boundary. If Turkish, as is almost evident, 
they imply incessant progress, a meaning which may not have been apparent 
to negotiators. “Daddy Neverstop” would be a vulgar but nearly literal render- 
ing ; and indeed the recent progress of Russia south and east has been of 
marvellous extent and rapidity. How utterly strange at the present day — nay 
how impossible — would be the words of Count Nesselrode in the lips of M. De 
Giers : “ A single glance at the map ought to be sufficient to dissipate .... all 
prejudice and to convince every impartial and enliglTtened man that no hostile 
designs against England can direct the policy of our Cabinet in Asia.” Verily, 
Astrakhan and Orenburg are not such advance posts on the road to India as 
Askabad and Old Sarakhs — or shall we say the Rabdt Pass ? 

The action of Persia, again, on the Central Asian field has 
been strangely neglected. We seem to undervalue her friendship, 
and to be leaving her to the machinations of Russia. Witness the 
arrangement by which Persia abandoned a large portion of her 
northern territory to the Cossack guardians of the Atak. We should 
do well to take a livelier interest in this ancient but far from 
exhausted country. 

Our administrative deficiencies as regards Oriental politics may 
be summed up in a few words : — 

There is no one recognized offiejal or department charged with the delicate 
duty of enlightening the Government on it — no oracle to be consulted, as, for 
instance, the chief of the Asiatic Bureau at St. Petersburg ; and there ought to 
be. It is natural that responsible statesmen should select their own particular 
advisers, who may or may not be those whose counsel is the legitimate return 
for money paid by the public. In any case, they are not bound to follow the 
dictates of subordinates, and are free to act upon their own opinions. But 
discrimination in these things is a crucial test of individual power, and the 
admission to State secrets of an interested or unsound councillor must be a sore 
and fatal evil. Without attempting to penetrate the cause, it is evident that not 
only the Government, but a large section of the British nation, has been repeatedly 
told that Russia was advancing upon Herat, and the statement made no impres- 
sion. It has now been trumpeted forth that a Commission of British officers has 
been sent out to the Afghan frontier to meet a similarly constituted Russian 
Commission, on an understanding that the two Commissions would work 

17 
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together to eftect the peaceable settlement of a boundary which should protect 
Herat ; moreover, tha[t the British Commissioners had already reached the 
appointed ground, but, instead of finding their colleagues, were without positive 
information of their coming at all ; while Russian soldiers were taking advantage 
of the occasion to establish themselves on debateable points of the territory to be 
investigated. 

General Walker, formerly Surveyor-Gene ral of India, has told 
us, in a recent lecture, how in the fourth and two subsequent editions 
of his map of Turkistan (the last of which was published in 1882), 
the northern limit of Afghanistan was ‘‘brought up to Sarakhs in 
accordance with an agreement bet ween 'Lord Clarendon and a 
Russian ambassador.” General Walker added the information that 
in the last edition of the Russian map of Central Asia the boundary 
was also shown “ stretching from Sarakhs to Khwaja Saleh. ” 

As regards the high mountain ranges, there is no doubt that for many years 
the advocates of a forward policy in Russia have w ished to bring their frontier 
to the northern bases of the Hindu Kush and Himalayas, and that the suggestion 
of the Oxus as a boundary could only have been made acceptable to them by the 
intervention of a neutral zone between this r iver and Afghanistan, or any State 
under the aegis of British India. They would hafve preferred Afghanistan itself, 
as the zone contemplated, but this was out of the question ; indeed, the rejection 
of any scheme of neutralizing territory at all was a wise resolve. Neutral ground 
would have afforded a constant pretext for encroachment, and such encroachment 
as the Government of British India would have found it impossible to check 
without an officer on the spot, supported by an unusually strong escort. But the 
tracts due north and north-east of Afghanistan have been cast into comparative 
shade by the critical state of affairs on the immediate north-west of Herat, the 
vital but heretofore neglected part of the Anglo-Russian contention in Central 
Asia. Here, between the Hari-Rud and Tejend rivers, Russia has certainly 
intruded in a spirit contrary to the pledges and assurances of her responsible 
diplomatists. If it were necessary to insert the wedge for purposes of self-defence 
and protection against Salors, Sariks, or other Turkoman tribes, who serve to 
illustrate her ethnological “ rights,” the case should have been faiily stated at the 
time the Boundary Commission was proposed, when a formal recognition to the 
possession of Pul-i-Khatun and other places, or a simple assent to their temporary 
occupation might have been given — or the whole matter might have been referred 
to the Commissioners themselves. If no geographical line had been actually 
defined and accepted by the Courts of St. Jameses and St. Petersburg, as joining 
the Oxus at Khwaja Sdleh and the Tejend at Sarakhs, an imaginary straight line 
connecting these two points would naturally be understood to limit all advances 
from the north, pending an actual settlement ; in other words, all lands south of 
that supposed link would represent the territory open to discussion between the 
British and Russian Commissioners. There could be no shadow of doubt on the 
subject. Seizures of land below Sarakhs, where an Afghan claim could in ’ any 
shape be put in, were not to be justified ; and the annexation of Merv by Russia 
could in no way change the position in respect of pledges made to England. 

The understanding arrived at in January 1874, between the two 
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Governments, was pronounced by Count Gortschakow to be com- 
plete.** His letter on the occasion is worth quoting : — 

** In my opinion the understanding is complete. It rests not only upon the 
loyalty of the two governments, but iipop mutual political advantages which 
are palpably evident. So long as they shall be animated by a spirit of mutual 
good will and conciliation, no political misunderstanding is to be apprehended 
between them. 

“ For our part, we remain constantly faithful to the programme traced by 
mutual agreement, as it resulted from my interview with* Lord Clarendon, and 
was developed and defined by the communications between the two Cabinets. 
I have repeated to Lord A. Loftus the positive assurance that the Imperial 
Cabinet continues to consider Afghanistan as entirely beyond its sphere of action. 
If on either side the two Governments exercise their ascendancy over the States 
placed within the range of their natural influence, in order to deter them from 
all aggression, there is reason to hope that no violent collision will occur to 
disturb the repose of Central Asia, and interfere with the work of civilization 
which it is the duty and the interest of the two gi’cat empires to bring to a 
favourable issue. 

“ As far as we are concerned, it is in this sense that we act towards the 
Khanate which lie upon our borders. We have a^ful! assurance that the 
Government of India will act in the same manner with regard to the Amir of 
Kabul, and we have no doubt that it possesses the meaus of making itself 
listened to.”* 

If the ** understanding,** so emphatically dwelt upon here, do 
not comprehend limitation of encroachment, it can have no practical 
meaning whatever. 

Whether Panjdeh is an integral part of the Afghan kingdom, of which the 
Amir Abdul Rahman has held possession for more than two years, according to 
the statement of the more determined anti-Russian writers, or whether it has 
been bandied about from chief to chief since the days that it paid tribute to 
Khiva, as Abbott represented, docs not seem material to the question at issue. 
The explanations called for and Commissions proposed, when Merv fell into the 
hands of Russia, should have preceded instead of resulted from the appropriation 
of that place. A boundary treaty pf the nature of that concluded two or three 
years ago with Russia, and the fall of Giuk Tep6, showed plainly what strong 
measures were likely to follow. Voices were raised in all directions, but they 
were not heard. The cry may have been ** Wolf,” but there was more cause for it 
than in the fable, and the wolf came sooner than he was expected. We have 
been to blame in want of vigilance, of preparation, of continuous knowledge. 
We have not done what we might reasonably have done \ in fact, we have 
done literally nothing but talk and write. 

A brief allusion may not be inappropriate here as to the reten- 
tion of Kandahar, a course which was opposed by Lord Lawrence 
because he saw in it, its aggressive rather than its protective side. 

Many persons appear to consider the retention of Kandahar as an armed 
occupation of Afghanistan. According to the geographical position of the city. 
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with the desert to its south-west, it is almost on the. outskirts of the Amiris 
territory ; and enough is known of its history to show its separation from Kabul 
to be as much the rule as the exception. There was reason to suppose that the 
presence of our soldiers would have been welcome to mnny, even had it aroused 
jealousy and suspicion in the breasts of some. The Amir himself would, it is 
believed, have been materially strengthened, though his people's confidence in 
him might have been in some sort weakened, by our comparatively close 
neighbourhood. Abdul Rahman was our own choice, and it was natural that, 
under the circumstanc^ss, we should give him the continued support of our 
troops — not, as in the case of Shah Shuja in 1839, to watch over him in his 
capital, and so render him contemptible in the eyes of •his subjects, but in readi- 
ness to help him against aggression from withtiut. The murder of our envoy 
had given us a warrant which could not be admitted a second time if we once 
retired from every part of Afghan territory. Much has already been said of the 
strategical advantages of a post practically, if not palpably, midway between 
Herat and Kabul ; but there were political advantages in holding the city which 
perhaps outweighed in value the strategical. It had a prestige for the world 
without, which would have secured peace to the Perso-Afghan and Perso-Baluch 
frontiers ; and in the hands of England this prestige would have been produc- 
tive of much good, .. The result for India would have been the consolidation of 
an outer frontier — a double security for her peaceful population. There is cer- 
tainly another side of the picture, and one to“ which public attention was called 
with marked success by able and distinguished men of the Lawrence school. 
Like many advocates, however, they dwelt rather upon the asserted merits of 
their own case than upon the confutation of adverse arguments. Thus they 
failed to perceive that their opponents were pleading the cause of good govern- 
ment ; that occupation might have been provisional only ; and that the dreaded 
danger might have been minimized by prudent diplomacy. Such risk as there 
was would have been worth incurring had the outcome been an undisturbed 
north-west frontier and Abdul Rahman without anxiety for Herat and its outlying 
districts and villages. 

We now arrive at the weightiest question of all : What is the 
fitting course to be pursued in existing circumstances ? 

Boundary Commissioners of one nationality — notably those appointed for 
the disposal of Russo-Afghan, Russo-Persian, and Perso-Afghan disputes — 
should not be kept waiting for fellow-Commissioners of another nationality 
beyond a certain time, any more than a visitor in a drawing-room should be 
kept waiting for the person he has come to visit. The exact period allowed must 
depend on considerations of distance, of weather, of local requirements, and of 
an amour propre^ which is a perfectly legitimate feeling when bound up with 
national dignity. It is hard to believe it possible that our officers left Europe 
or India for the somewhat inhospitable region they now occupy without that sort 
of understanding which would not only indicate the general line of conduct to 
be pursued in discussing a settlement, but would provide also for impediments 
to action and similar contingencies. With this exception, little official foolscap 
would be required. In these cases nothing can be more unwise than fora 
Government to fetter its trusted agents with minute and conventional instructions 
which may be found impossible of execution. Details of- procedure are as much 
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out of place as details of geography ; all such should be treated as general prin-^ 
ciples by the officers concerned, and room should be left for the free exercise of 
that firmness, tact, intelligence and judgment, the proved possession of which 
by the British Commissioners was, doubtless, the main, if not the sole, cause of 
their nomination to the work. Of course, time may be utilized by the waiting 
Commission, and the names of those employed in it afford a sufficient guarantee 
that it will be utilized to good account ; but this can only be regarded as a tem- 
porary expedient, and there must be no loss of prestige occasioned by the absence 
of the Russians. • 

Mr. Gladstone has explained the situation, and though the explanation may 
not be so full as desired by. his interrogators, we gather from it that no advance 
further than that now certified shall be made on either side. It is therefore clear 
that the right to all doubtful and disputed lands or villages is to be a subject* of 
discussion, and that if it be proved that any of these have been taken surrep- 
titious possession of after date of the “ agreement made between Russia and 
England to ascertain the frontier by inquiry and correspondence” (these are the 
Prime Ministei'^s own words), such an act should, under the order rules of meum 
and tuum^ rather invalidate than strengthen the present possessor’s claims^ 
Reference to the Sistan Arbitration of 1871-72 will show in how direct a manner 
proceedings of this nature prejudiced the case on erne side and affected the 
final decision. 

Only let there be no misapprehension that this is the true situ- 
ation, and there is no reason why all political parties should not 
unite in one common policy to deal with it in the way that an 
upright judge would do in a litigation between man and man. 
Patriotism demands firmness and clear-sightedness in these matters ; 
not necessarily war. 

England and the Soudan. I. — The failure of the autumn 
expedition to the Soudan, which started with the general acquies- 
cence of all Englishmen, entirely altered the whole aspect of affairs^ 
Gordon was 110 more. The garrison of Khartoum had either 
been massacred, or had joined the Mahdi. The fortifications and 
arsenals were in the hands of«flie enemy. 

The. question now to be determined, as to whether the power of 
the Mahdi was to be overthrown or not, was not a military but a 
political one ; and such, then, was the decision embodied in the 
instructions sent by the Government to Lord Wolseley. 

The question is one of the utmost importance ; the course on which we are 
entering seems to me to involve ruinous expenditure, and the sacrifice of thousands 
of lives without any corresponding advantage ; while it would carry “ war, ravage 
and misery” into the Soudan, for no permanent object ; it would, less directly 
perhaps, but not less surely, lead to almost equal suffering and distress in our own 
country. 

I recognise the difficulty of the problem, and no one feels more fully than I 
do that the Government are most anxious to take the wise and right course under 
all the circumstances. At the same time I am most anxious, if possible, to induce 
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Them and the country not to embark on an enterprise which I feel sure tliat ere 
long we shall bitterly repent. If indeed it were considered desirable to extend 
the frontiers of Egypt so as to include Khartoum, the case would of course be 
different. Khartoum stand in a very different position from the rest of the 
Soudan. It is a new city the creation of commerce. It has not been under 
native Sultans, and from its position on the Nile it occupies a position of great 
importance with reference to the irrigation of Egypt, it is true that the Romans 
preferred the limit of Wady Haifa, but since their time the conditions of the 
problem have greatly laltered. If they had had railways and telegraph.s, it is 
very probable that they would have extended their dominions further south. 
Thothmes III., whose proud boast it was that during his reign Egypt placed her 
frontiers where she pleased, certainly did so. ‘ 

If, then, the Government determine to hold Khartoum and the country 
round, that would be a policy for which much might be said. It would indeed 
involve great sacrifices on our part : we should spend some millions and lose 
hundreds of valuable lives ; but at least we should open out the interior of Africa, 
and civilize a vast country. The distress involved would no doubt for a while be 
great, but we might hope that the permanent advantages would outweigh present 
sufferings, and that material benefits would eventually reconcile the natives of 
the Soudan to our rule. ^ 

On the other hand, to overthrow the Soudanese without any such intention 
is to incur great sacrifices, and to involve the Soudanese in terrible sufferings, 
without any national object or prospect of ultimate advantage either to ourselves 
or to them. 

Moreover, to advance against Khartoum, announcing at the 
same time that we intend afterwards to retire, increases immensely 
the difficulty of taking it all. For such a statement naturally unites 
all the tribes against us, since such as might join us would know 
full well that they would be put to death as soon as our backs were 
turned. The course we are taking, therefore, unites the minimum 
of good with the maximum of difficulty. 

But whatever may be the case with reference to Khartoum, the Southern 
and Western Soudan occupy a very different position. To hold them would be a 
task beyond the strength or power of Egypt.* * The attempt would be ruinous to 
Egypt, and unjust to the people of the Soudan. For my own part, I acquit the 
the authorities at Cairo of any intention to plunder and oppress the Soudanese. 
We may admit that they honestly desired to confer on them a just and good 
government. But they could not control their own officials ; no one can read the 
late lamented Colonel Stewart’s able and interesting report on the Soudan without 
being convinced that the attempt had hopelessly broken down. One Governor 

to whom he expressed his dissatisfaction naively excused himself by saying th«'it 

he only robbed the poor, and never interfered with the rich. 

* * «.« # • # # 

It would, I think, be difficult for any one who has looked into the 
evidence to come to any other conclusion. Moreover, it is unnecessary to 
dwell on this part of the question, because on this point the declarations of 
Ministers are quite clear. “ I need only remind the House,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone on the first night of the Session, that the policy declared by Her 
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Majesty’s Government with respect to the Soudan, has always been the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan by Egypt and its restoration. That policy has undergone 
no change. I am not about to argue it or to defend it, but merely to state the 
fact, which is the point on which I set out, that it has undergone no change.” 

Nay, the Egyptian Government themselves came, though reluctantly, to tbnt 
conclusion. Sir Evelyn Baring, writing on January 8 in last year, said : ** The 
Khedive now accepts cordially the policy of the abandonment of the whole d{ 
the Soudan, which he believes, on mature reflection, to be the best in the 
interests of the country. 

In fact, the Government has stated over and over again that 
the establishment of Egyptian authority over the Soudan is no part 
of their intentions. Lord Hartington, speaking last February, 
said : 

“ I am prepared to maintain that the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the Soudan is a right policy. I hold that our policy of nonr 
interference in the affairs of the Soudan is a right policy.” 

And why did he consider that this was the right policy for us to adopt ? 
Because, he went on to say, “ we have no British interests in the Soudan ; 
there are no European interests in the Soudan, at least no adequate British 
or European interests which would justify the employment of British forces 
or the expenditure of British resources.” 

Mr. Gladstone himself told us in the same debate that — 

“ The Soudan is a vast country, equal in size to France, Germany, and 
Spain — a desert country — with a deadly climate, inhabited thinly by sparse and 
warlike tribes ; but still it is the country of those tribes. They love it as their 
country. 

“ We have refused — and I believe the House will approve our refusing — to 
have anything to do with the reconquest of the Soudan 

“ I look upon the possession of the Soudan — I will not say as a crime, 
because that would be going a great deal too far ; but 1 look upon it as the 
calamity of Egypt. It has been a drain on her treasury; it has been a drain 
on her men. I believe it is estimated that 100,000 Egyptians have laid down 
their lives in endeavouring to maintain that barren conquest.” 

If the conquest — the barren — Mr. Gladstone might have said, worse than 
barren — conquest of the Soucjpa cost the lives of 100,000 Egyptians, of men 
themselves natives of a hot country, accustomed to the dry and torrid climate 
of Africa ; what number of Englishmen may we not sacrifice, of men accustomed 
to the cool, moist, and comparatively equable climate of these islands ? 

Nay, only a few days ago, in resisting Sir S. Northcote's vote 
of censure, Mr. Gladstone stated that he did so — 

“ Because it means committing your gallant army to a struggle from year 
to year m a tropical country with a people who are courageous by birth 
and reckless by fanaticism. It means a despotic Government to be 
established and upheld by British lands against those who hate it.’’ 

But do not these descriptions apply to our present policy ? Are 
we not committing our gallant army to a struggle from year to 
year with a people courageous by birth and reckless by fanaticism ? 
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Are we not endeavouring to re-impose a Governn>ent upon a people 
who hate it ? What did General Gordon himself think on this subject? 
Speaking of good government in the Soudan, just before be started 
for Khartoum, he said : — 

It is evident that this we cannot secure them withoert an inordinate 
expenditure of men and money .... The Soudan is a useless possession. 

It ever was so and ever will be so It is larger than Germany, France 

and Spain together. It cannot be governed except by a dictator, who may 
be good or bad, and if bad he will cause constant revolt. No one wlio has ever 
lived in the Soudan can escape the reflectian what a useless possession is this land. 
Few men, also, can stand its fearful monotony and its deadly climate. Therefore 
I think that the Government are fully justified in re'eommending its evacuation. 
The" sacrifices necessary towards securing good government are far too onerous 
to admit of such an attempt being made. Indeed, one may say it is impracti- 
cable at any cost. 

On this attempt, however, which General Gordon said could not be made 
“ without an inordinate expenditure of men and nwney,” which “ might indeed be 
said to be impracticable at any cost,” we are now, it seems, about to embark. 

Mr. Stanley, indeed, maintains that the construction of a rail- 
way from Suakim tb Ifcrber would have entirely changed General 
Gordon’s opinion. But General Gordon bad himself in 1882 advo- 
cated the formation of a railway as a great advar>tage to the Soudan,, 
and a year subsequent used the language quoted without any qua- 
lification. 

But I shall be told circumstances have altered since these 
opinions were expressed. 

Yes, that is true ; they have altered indeed. But how ? At that time Gordor» 
was still alive ; at that time the tribes of the Soudan were disorganized ; at that 
time they had no single leader ; at that time they were but ill supplied with 
arms ; at that time the fortifications and arsenals of Khartoum were at our dis- 
posal. That is all changed now ; Gordon is no more ; the tribes are united ; 
they have an able leader ; they occupy the fortifications of Khartoum ; and have 
secured the immense stores of arms and ammitnition which it contained. 

Is this enterprise then any easier now? Will it be any less cosily ? Is it likely 
to involve any smaller saciifice of life ? 

Can the Government give us any idea what this new policy is to 
cost us ? 

Mr. Cross, the Under-Secrclary of Stale for India, has told us that while 
the ordinary expense of an Indian soldier is about ;£4 per man per month, the 
extraordinary expenses of the Indian contingent in the Hgyptian expedition of 
1882 were ^66 per man per month, while in the Abyssinian expedition they were 
over £70 per man per month. In the present case our troops will be still 
further from their basis of operations, and it is probable that the expense - 
will be still greater. Even, however, if they only cost us as much as in the 
Abyssinian expedition, it comes to this, that every man wc send to the Soudan 
will be costing us at the rale ol ;C8oo a year. 
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Again, we read every day of hundreds of camels here and hundreds there ; 
and every one who has been in the East can imagine what a frightful expenditure 
this must involve. Mr, Brand, speaking on behalf of the War Office, told us 
officially on March 9, that it would be impossible for General Graham to ad- 
vance in the absence of railway transport without a huge army of camels. He 
had had a camel estimate made, and he found that from 50,000 to 70,000 camels 
would be required to maintain such an army for a year, and it would cost 
;£3, 350,000 ” Three million three hundred and fifty thousand pounds for camels I 
and that only for one section of our expedition, and for qne year ! 

To avoid a recurrence of this expenditure it is proposed to construct the 
railway from Suakim to Berber, a distance of 280 miles, through a hostile country 
and with gradients, as pointed out by Sir J. Pease, rising to 3,000 feet, or 1,000 
feet higher than any railway in the United Kingdom. No estimate has been 
obtained. No one, however, would put the cost at much less than ;^io,ooo a 
mile, and probably ;^2o,ooo w'ould be nearer the mark. Moreover, it would 
require to be constantly guarded. 

Altogether we cannot possibly hope that the Soudan expedition 
will cost us le.ss than 10,000,000 ; and that when vve are told that 
we must spend several extra millions upon our army and navy, and 
when our relations with France and Russia (n( 5 t to speak of Germany) 
are in a complicated cr critical condition, — relations which our 
Soudan entanglement will be far from tending to strengthen or im- 
prove. Surely, this is not the moment to send our troops away to 
the far south, and squander our resources in a fruitless war. 

Nor can it be maintained that we must attack the Mahdi to 
prevent the Mahdi from attacking us. 

What did the Prime Minister himself tell us, when that very argument was 
used last May by Sir M. Hicks Beach ? He said that the right hon. baronet 
used the argument, that unless the army of the Mahdi is “ put down in the 
Soudan it will advance on Kgypt. To keep it out of Eg>^pt it is necessary to put 
it down in the Soudan, and that is the task that the right hon. gentleman desires 
to saddle upon England. Now I tell hon. gentlemen this, that that task means the 
reconquest of the Soudan. I put aside for the moment all questions of climatey 
of distance, of difficulties, of the^nornious charges, and all the frightful loss of 
life. There is something worse than that involved in the plan of the right hon. 
gentleman. It would be a war of conquest against a people struggling to be 
free, and rightly struggling to be free.'' 

It has been argued by one high Indian authority that we ought, 
at any cost, to overthrow the Mahdi in order to maintain our prestige 
in India, but against that view we may quote another high Indian 
authority, who considers that in this attempt to crush a Mahomedaii 
people, we shall run a great risk of alienating our Mahomedan fellow- 
countrymen in India. 

We have, then, on this point a conflict of opinion. But even suppose the 
first view is correct, will our prestige suffer less if we evacuate Khartoum next 
year or the year after ? Moreover, can any one calmly and on reflection justify 
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such a policy ? To carry fire and bloodshed through the Soudan, to burn the 
villages, to ravage the crops, to fill up the wells, to destroy the humble homes, 
to reduce women and children to beggary and starvation, to slaughter thousands 
of miserable natives in the heart of Africa in order to produce an impression in 
India, is a policy too heartless, too cynical— I might say too wicked — to con- 
template. That this should be done in the name of England is almost incredible, 
and I feel satisfied it is a policy which the heart and conscience of England will 
indignantly repudiate. 

For my own part, I believe that unless we are prepared to stay in the country 
permanently, it is hopeless for us to attempt to give the Soudanese a better 
Government than they can give themselves. Nor do I see that we have under 
such circumstances any right, still less that it is any part of our duty, to impose 
on them any Government, whether it be good or bad, against their will. 

One object put forward is the suppression of the slave trade, 
an object for which the country would, no doubt, be willing to make 
great sacrifices. But to attain this, we must not only reconquer the 
Soudan, but stay there permanently. 

Surely the Government arc not really going to involve us in this terrible and 
ruinous undertaking, to squander millions of English money, and sacrifice 
hundreds, if not thousands, of English lives with no adequate object or definite 
policy } 

We are now increasing our army ; are ^’we going to “ commit it to 
a struggle in a tropical country with a people courageous by birth, and reckless 
by fanaticism,” for an object which cannot be secured “ without an inordinate 
expenditure of men and money,” and which, indeed, may be said to be* impracti- 
cable at any cost : “ are we about to carry the line of conquest by British and 
Italian arms among a Mahometan people, struggling for their liberty in the 
Soudan ; ” in a country where “ there are no British interests, at least no 
adequate interests which would justify the employment of British forces, or the 
expenditure of British resources ; ” the natives of which owe us no allegiance, 
whose revolt was “ justified by the oppression which they had suffered are we 
really going to use the strength of England at a terrible sacrifice of men and 
money, to overthrow a people “ struggling, and rightly struggling, to be free ? ” 

It seems to me almost incredible that we should be entering on such a 
course, and that too under a Liberal Government. 

o o # o*# o # 

Would not the most consistent and dignified course be that, the main object 
of the expedition having been to save General Gordon and Colonel Stewart, and 
that being now unfortunately impossible, we should confine ourselves to the 
protection of the peaceful inhabitants of the Nile Valley against any attack from 
the south ; to decide at once on the limits which are to constitute the permanent 
frontiers of Egypt ; to announce this by proclamation, stating at the same time 
that while we had no desire to attack the tribes beyond that limit, or to interfere 
with their right of self-government, any attack by them would be resisted by the 
whole power of England ? 
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Big Animals. — T he subject divides jtself into two heads : 
the date of “ Geological times” so-called, and the bigness of the 
animals that existed in them. 

What then is the ordin ary idea of “ Geological times” in the 
minds of most people ? 

They think of it all as immediate and contemporaneous, a vast panorama 
of innumerable ages being all crammed for them on to a single mental sheet, in 
which the dodo and the moa hob-an’-nob amicably with the pterodactyl and the 
ammonite ; in which the tertiary megatherium goes cheek by jowl with the 
secondary deinosaurs and the primary trilobites ; in which the huge herbivores 
of the Paris Basin are supposed to have browsed beneath gigantic club- 
mosses of the Carboniferous period, and to have been successfully hunted by 
the great marine lizards and flying dragons of the Jurassic Epoch. Such a 
picture is really just as absurd, or, to speak more correctly, a thousand times 
absurder, than if one were to speak of those grand old times when Homer and 
Virgil smoked their pipes togttllicr in the Mermaid Tavern, while Shakespere 
and .Moli^re, crowned with summer roses, sipped their Falernian at their ease 
beneath the whispering palmwoods of the Nevsky Prospect, and discussed the 
details of the play they were to produce to-morrow in the crowded Colosseum, 
on the occasion of Napoleon's reception at Memphis by his victorious brother 
emperors, Ram.ses and Sardanapalus. 

Competent authorities have shown good grounds for believing 
that the glacial epoch ended about 80,000 years ago ; and every 
thing that has happened since is, geologically, described as 
“ recent.’’ 

A shell embedded in a clay cliff sixty or seventy thousand years ago^ while 
short and swarthy Mongoloids still dwelt undisturbed in Britain, ages before the 
irruption of the ** Ancient Britons” of our inadequate school-books, is, in the eye 
of geologists generally, still regarded as purely modern. 
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But behind that Sofioo years lie the ages of an illimitable pasti 
whose vast divisions unfold themselves slowly, one behind the other, 
to our aching vision in the half-deciphered pages, of the geological 
record. 

Before the Glacial Epoch there comes the Pliocene, immeasurably longer 
than the whole expanse of recent time ; and before that again the still longer 
Miocene, and then the Eocene, immeasurably longer than all the others put 
together. These three make up in their sum the Tertiary period, which entire 
period can hardly have ocAtpied more time in its passage than a single division 
of the Secondary, such as the Cretaceous, or the Ooliate, or the Triassic ; and 
the Secondary period, once more, though itself of posit'ivcly appalling duration, 
seems but a patch (to use the expressive modernism) upon the unthinkable and 
unrealisable vastness of the endless successive Primary xons. So that in the 
end we can only say, like Michael Scott’s mystic head, “ Time was. Time is. Time 
will be.” The time we know affords us no measure at all for even the nearest and 
briefest epochs of the time we know not ; and the time we know npt seems to 
demand still vaster and more inexpressible figuies as we pry back curiously, with 
wondering eyes, into its dimmest and earliest recesses. 

These efforts to realise the unrealisable make one’s head swim ; let us hark 
back once more from cosmiAil time to puny bigness of our earthly animals, living 
or extinct. 

If we look at the whole of our existing fauna, wc shall soon 
see that we could bring together at the present moment a very 
goodly collection of extant monsters. Every age has its own speciality 
in the way of bigness : in one epoch it is lizards, in another fishes, 
in a third the sloths or the proboscidians that blossom out into 
Titanic proportions. The present is, no doubt, the period of the 
cetaceans. 

Now, the fact as to the comparative size of our own cetaceans and of ‘geolo- 
gical’ animals is just this. The Atlantosaurus of the Western American Jurassic 
beds, a great erect lizard, is the very largest creature ever knowdvto have inhabited 
this sublunary sphere. His entire length is supposed to have reached about a hundred 
feet (for no complete skeleton has ever been discovered), while in stature he appears 
to have stood some thirty feet high, or over. In any case, he was undoubtedly a very 
big animal indeed, for his thigh-bone alone measures eight feet, or two feet taller 
than that glory of contemporary civilisation, a British (Grenadier. This, of 
course, implies a very decent total of height and size ; but our own sperm whale 
frequently attains a good length of seventy feet, while the roiquals often run up 
to eighty, ninety, and even a hundred feet. Wc are thus fairly entitled to say 
that we have at least one species of animal now living which, occasionally at 
any rate, equals in size the very biggest and most colossal form known inferen- 
tially to geological science. Indeed, when we consider the extraordinary com- 
pactness and rotundity of the modern cetaceans, as compared with the tall limbs 
and straggling skeleton of the huge Jurassic deinosaurs, I am inclined to believe 
that the tonnage of a decent modern rorqual must positively exceed that of the 
gigantic Atlantosaurus, the great lizard of the west, in propria persona, 1 
doubt, in short, whether even the solid thigh-bone of the deinosaur could ever 
have supported the prodigious weight of a full-grown family razor-back whale. 
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Turning from selected specimens to the general aspect of our 
contemporary fauna, the writer claims for our human period as fine 
a collection of big animals as any other ever exhibited on this 
planet by any single rival epoch, comparing honestly age with age, 
one at a time. 

Take then the two Augustan periods of big animals in the 
history of our Earth. The Jurassic period, which was the ;&enith 
of the reptilian type, and the Pliocene, whictf was the zenith of the 
colossal terrestrial tertiary mammals. 

In the Jurassic age there were undoubtedly a great many very big reptiles. 

A monstrous eft was of old the lord and master of earth. For him did his 
high sun flame and his river billowing ran, and he felt himself in his pride to 
be nature’s crowning race.” There was the ichthyosaurus, a fish-like marine 
lizard, familiar to us all from a thousand reconstructions, with his long thin body, 
his strong flippers, his stumpy neck, and his huge pair of staring goggle eyes. 
The ichthyosaurus was certainly a most unpleasant creature to meet alone in 
a narrow strait on a dark n ight ; but if it comes to actu:d measurement, the 
very biggest ichthyosaurian skeleton ever unearthjed does not exceed twenty- 
five feet from snout to tail. Now, this is an extremely decent size for a reptile, 
as reptiles go; for the crocodile and alligator, the two biggest existing lizards, 
seldom attain an extreme length of sixteen feet. But there are other reptiles 
now living that easily beat the ichthyosaurus, such, for example, as the larger 
pythons or rock-snakes, which not infrequently reach to thirty feet, and measure 
round the waist as much as a London alderman of the noblest proportions. 
Of course, other Jurassic saurians easily beat this simple record. Our British 
Megalosaurus only extended twenty-five feet in length, and carried weight 
not exceeding three tons ; but his rival Ceteosaurus stood ten feet high, 
and measured fifty feet from the tip of the snout to the end of his tail ; while the 
dimensions of Titanosaurus may be briefly described as sixty feet by thirty, and 
those of Allan tosaurus as one hundred by thirty-two. Viewed as reptiles, we 
have certainly nothing at all to come up to these ; but our cetaceans, as a group, 
show an assemblage of species which could very favourably compete with the 
whole lot of Jurassic saurians at any cattle show. Indeed, if it came to tonnage, 
1 believe a good blubbcry rigbtf whale could easily give points to any deinosaur 
that ev^r moved upon oolitic continents. 

The great mammals of the Pliocene age, again, such as the deinotherium 
and the mastodon, were also, in their way, very big things in livestock ; but they 
scarcely exceeded the modern elephant, and by no means came near the modem 
whales. A few colossal ruminants of the same period could have held their own 
well against our existing giraffes, elks, and buffaloes ; but taking the group as a 
group, I don’t think there is any reason to believe that it beat in general aspect 
the living fauna of this present age. 

The fact is few people really remember how very many big 
animals we still possess. 

We have the Indian and the African elephant, the hippopotamus, the various 
rhinoceroses, the walrus, the giraffe, the elk, the bison, the musk ox, the drome^^ 

dary, and the camel. Big marine animals are generally in all ages bigger than 
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their biggest terrestrial rivals, and most people lump all our big existing cetaceans 
under the common and ridiculous title of whales, which makes this vast and 
varied assortment of gigantic species seem all reducible to a common form. As 
a matter of fact, however, there are several dozen colossal marine animals now 
spotting and spouting in all oceans, as distinct from one another as the camel is 
from the ox, or the elephant from the hippopotamus. Our New Zealand 
Berrardius easily beats the ichthyosaurus ; our sperm whale is more than a match 
^or any Jurassic European deinosaur ; our rorqual, one hundred feet long, just 
equals the dimensions ofithe gigantic American Atlantosaurus himself. Besides 
these exceptional monsters, our bottfe-heads reached to forty feet, our Californian 
whales to forty-four, our hump-backs to fifty, and our razor-backs to sixty or 
seventy. True fish generally fall far short of these' enormous dimensions, but 
some* of the larger sharks attain almost equal size with the biggest cetaceans. 
The common blue shark, with his twenty-five feet of solid rapacity, would have 
proved a tough antagonist, I venture to believe, for the best bred enaliosaurian 
that ever munched a lias ammonite. I would back our modern Carcharodon, 
who grows to forty feet, agJiinst any plesiosaurus that ever swam the Jurassic sea. 
As for Uhinodon, a gigantic shark of the Indian Ocean, he has been actually 
measured to a length of fifty feet, and is stated often to attain seventy. I will 
stake my reputation upon fit that he would have cleared the secondary seJis of 
their great saurians in less than a century. When come to add to these 

enormous marine and terrestrial creatures such other examples as the great 
snakes, the gigantic cuttle-fish, the grampuses, and manatees, and sea-lions, and 
sunfish, I am quite prepared fearlessly to challenge any other age that ever 
existed to enter the lists against our own for colossal forms of animal life. 

Again, many of the big animals about which people talk 
vaguely as belonging to “ those days” are, geologically, quite recent. 

For example, there is the mammoth, which is, chronologically, 
a thing of yesterday. He was hunted here in England by men whose 
descendants are probably still living, and in Siberia his frozen body, 
flesh and all, is found so fresh that the wolves devour it. It was the 
glacial epoch, that yesterday of geological time, that finally killed 
off the last mammoth. Then, again, there is his neighbour, the 
mastodon, which survived as long as •tiie Pliocene age — our day 
before yesterday, and which, to compare the relative lapses of time 
with human chronology, stands to our own fauna as Beau Brummel 
stands to the modern master, while the saurians stand to it as the 
Assyrian warriors stands to Lord Wolseley and the followers of the 
Mahdi. 

Once more, take the gigantic moa of New Zealand, that enormous bird who 
was to the ostrich as the giraffe is to the antelope ; a monstrous emu, as far 
surpassing the ostriches of to-day as the ostriches surpass all the other fowls of 
the air. Yet the moa, though now extinct, is in the strictest sense quite modern, 
a contemporary very likely of Queen Elizabeth or Queen Anne, exterminated by 
the Maoris only a very little time before the first white settlements in the great 
southern archipelago. It is even doubtful whether the moa did not live down to 
the days of the earliest colonists, for remains of Maori encampments are still 
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discovered, with the ashes of the fireplace even now unscattered, and the close- 
gnawed bones of the gigantic bird lying in the very spot where the natives left 
them after their destructive feasts. So, too, with the big sharks. Our modem 
carcharodon, who runs (as 1 have before noted) to forty feet in length, is a very' 
respectable monster indeed, as times go ; and his huge snapping teeth, which, 
measure nearly two inches long by one and a half broad, would disdain to make 
two bites of the able-bodied British seaman. But the naturalists of the 
“ Challenger” expedition dredged up in numbers from the ooze of the Pacific 
similar teeth, five inches long by four wide, so lha« the sharks to which they 
originally belonged must, by parity of reasoning, have measured nearly a hundred 
feet in length. This, no doubt, beats our biggest existing shark, the rhinodon, 
by some thirty feet. Still, * the ooze of the Pacific is a quite recent or almost 
modem deposit, which is even now being accumulated -on the sea bottom, “and 
there would be really nothing astonishing in the discovery that some representa- 
tives of these colossal carcharodons are to this day swimming about at their 
lordly leisure among the coral reefs of the South Sea Islands. 

If these things are so, the questions naturally suggests itself : 
Why should certain types of animals have attained their greatest size 
at certain different epochs, and been replaced at others by equally 
big animals of wholly unlike sorts ? 

The answer, I believe, is*" simply this : Because there is not room and food 
in the world at any one time for more than a certain relatively small number of 
gigantic species. Each great group of animals has had successively its rise, its 
zenith, its decadence, and its dotage ; each at the period of its highest develop- 
ment has produced a considerable number of colossal forms ; each has been 
supplanted in due time by higher groups of totally different structure, which have 
killed off their predecessors, not indeed by actual stress of battle, but by 
irresistible competition for food and prey. The great saurians were thus suc- 
ceeded by the great mammals, just as the great mammals are themselves in turn 
being ousted, from the land at least, by the human species. 

Looking at the succession of big animals in the world, the 
earliest existing fossils would lead us to believe that life on our planet 
began with very small forms.^ 

The animals of the Cambrian period are almost all small mollusks, star-fishes, 
sponges,* and other simple, primitive types of life. There were as yet no 
vertebrates of any sort, not even fishes, far less amphibians, reptiles, birds, or 
mammals. The veritable giants of the Cambrian world were the crustaceans, 
and especially the trilobites, which, nevertheless, hardly exceeded in size a good 
big modern lobster. The biggest tri lobite is some two feet long ; and though we 
cannot by any means say that this was really the largest form of animal life then 
existing, owing to the extremely broken nature of the geological record, we have 
at least no evidence that anything bigger as yet moved upon the face of the 
waters. The trilobites, which were a sort of tripletailed crabs (to speak very 
popularly), began in the Cambrian Epoch, attained their culminating point in 
the Silurian, waned in the Devonian, and died out utterly in the Carboniferous 
seas. 


It is the second great epoch, the Silurian, that the cuttle fish . 
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tribe — the nautilus, argonaut, squid, and octopus — began to make 
their appearance. 

The cuttle-fishes are among the most developed of invertebrate animals ; 
they are rapid swimmers ; they have large and powerful eyes ; and they can 
easily enfold their prey {teste Victor Hugo) in their long and slimy sucker- 
clad arms. With these natural advantages to back them up, it is not surprising 
that the cuttle family rapidly made their mark in the world. They were by far 
the most advanced thinkers and actors of their own age, and they rose almost 
at once to be the dominant creatures of the primaeval ocean in which they swam. 
There were as yet no saurians or whales to dispute the dominion with these 
rapacious cephalopods, and so the cuttle family had thin&s for the time all their 
own way. Before the end of the Silurian epoch,* according to that accurate 
census-taker, M. Barrande, they had blossomed forth into no less than 1,622 
distinct species. 

00*#** 

At what date the gigantic cuttles of the present day first began to make 
their appearance it would be hard to say, for their shell-less bodies are so soft 
that they could leave hardly anything behind in a fossil state ; but the largest 
known cuttle, measured by Mr. Gabriel, of Newfoundland, was eighty feet in 
length, including the long arms. 

These cuttles are the only invertebrates at all in the running so far as colossal 
size is concerned, and it will be observed that here the largest modern specimen 
immeasurably beats the largest fossil form of the same type. I do not say that 
there were not fossil forms quite as big as the gigantic calamaries of our own 
time — on the contrary, I believe there were ; but if we go by the record alone we 
must confess that, in the frtatter of invertebrates at least, the balance of size is 
all in favour of our own period. 

The vertebrates first make their appearance, in the shape of 
fishes, towards the close of the Silurian period. The earliest fish 
appear to have been small, elongated, eel-like creatures, which 
rapidly developed in size and variety, maintaining their supremacy 
till the rise of the great secondary saurians. 

Even then, in spite of the severe competition thus introduced, and still later, 
in spite of the struggle for life against the thuge modern cetaceans (the true 
monarchs of the recent seas), the sharks continued to hold their own as producers 
of gigantic forms ; and at the present day their largest types probably rank 
second only to the whales in the whole range of animated nature. There seems 
no reason to doubt that modern fish, as a whole, quite equal in size the piscine 
fauna of any previous geological age. 

It is different with the next great vertebrate group, the amphi- 
bians, represented in our own world only by the frogs, the toads, the 
newts, and the axolotls. 

Here we must certainly with shame confess that the amphibians of old 
greatly surpassed their degenerate descendants in our modern waters. The 
Japanese salamander, by far the biggest among our existing newts, never exceeds 
a yard in length from snout to tail ; whereas some of the labyrinthodonts (forgive 
the word) of the Carboniferous epoch must have reached at least seven or 
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eight feet from stem to stem. But the reason of this falling off is not far to seek. 
When the adventurous neivts and frogs of that remote period first dropped their 
gills and hopped about inquiringly on the dry land, under the shadow of the 
ancient tree-ferns and club-mosses, they were ths only terrestrial vertebrates then 
existing, and they had the field (or, rather, the forest) all to themselves. For a 
while, therefore, like all dominant races for the time being, they blossomed forth 
at their ease into relatively gigantic forms. Frogs as big as donkeys, and efts 
as long as crocodiles, luxuriated to their hearts’ content in the marshy lowlands, 
and lorded it freely over the small creatures which they found in undisturbed 
possession of the Carboniferous isles. But as ages passed away, and new 
improvements were slowly invented and patented by survival of the fittest in the 
offices of nature, their own more advanced and developed descendants, the 
reptiles and mammals, got the upper hand with them, and soon lived them down 
in the struggle for life, so that this essentially intermediate form is now almost 
entirely restricted to its one adapted seat, the pools and ditches that dry up in 
summer. 

The reptiles, again, are a class in which the biggest modern 
forms are simply nowhere beside the gigantic extinct species. First 
appearing in the Permian age, they attained in secondary times the 
most colossal proportions, never exceeded since by any later forms 
of life. 

But one must remember that during the heyday of the great saurians, there 
were as yet no birds and no mammals. The place now filled in the ocean by the 
whales and grampuses, as well as the place now filled in the great continents 
by the elephants, the rhinoceroses, the hippopotami, and the other big 
quadrupeds, was then filled exclusively by huge reptiles, of the short rendered 
familiar to us all by the restored effigies on the little island in the Crystal Palace 
grounds. Every dog has his day, and the reptiles had day in the secondary 
period. The forms into which they developed were certainly every whit as large 
as any ever seen on the surface of this planet, but not, as I have already shown, 
appreciably larger than those of the biggest cetaceans known to science in our 
own time. 

During the very period of the enaliosaurians and pterodactyls, 
however, a small race of unobserved little prowlers was growing 
up in the dense shades of the neighbouring forests, which was 
destined at last to oust the huge reptiles from their empire over 
earth. 

In the trias we get the first remains of mammalian life in the shape of tiny 
rat-like animals, marsupial in type, and closely related to the banded anteaters of 
New South Wales at the present day. Throughout the long lapse of the secondary 
ages, across the lias, the oolite, the wealden, and the chalk, we find the mammalian 
race slowly developing into opossums and kangaroos, such as still inhabit the 
isolated and antiquated continent of Australia. Gathering strength all the time 
for the coming contest, increasing constantly in size of brain and keenness of 
intelligence, the true mammals were able at last towards the close of the 
secondary ages, to enter the lists boldly against the gigantic saurians. With the 
dawn of the tertiary period, the reign of the reptiles begins to wane, and the 
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reign of the mamni.ils td set in at last in real earnest. In place of the 
ichthyosaurs we get the huge cetaceans ; in place of the deinosaurs we get uStM 
mammoth and the mastodon ; in place of the dominant reptile groups we get the 
first precursors of man himself. 

The history of the birds has been somewhat more singular^ 
They never seem yet to have had their day. Their evolution went, 
on side by side with that of the more powerful mammals, in whose 
presence they had to limit their aspirations to a very humble 
standard. 

Terrestrial mammals, however, cannot cross the sea ; so in isolated regions, 
•such as New Zealand and Madagascar, the birds had things all their own way. 
In .New Zealand, there are no indigenous quadrupeds at all ; and there the huge 
moa attained to dimensions almost equalling those of the giraffe. In Madagascar, 
the mammalian life was small and of low grade, so the gigantic aepyomis became 
the very biggest of all known birds. At the same time, these big species 
acquired their immense size at the cost of the distinctive birdlike habit of flight. 
A flying moa is almost an impossible conception ; even the ostriches compete 
practically with the zebras and antelopes rather than with the eagles, the condors, 
or the albatrosses. In like manner, when a pigeon found its way^ to Mauritius, 
it developed into tlic« practically wingless dodo ; while in the northern penguins, 
on their icy perches, the fore limbs have been gradually modified into swimming 
organs exactly analogous to the flippers of the seal. 

Are the great animals now passing away, and leaving no 
representatives of their greatness to future ages ? On land at least 
that is very probable, Man has upset the whole balanced economy 
of nature, and is everywhere expelling and exterminating the great 
herbivores. Hence, it seems not unlikely that the elephant, the 
hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and the buffalo must go. Whether man 
himself will ever develope into Titanic proportions, seems far more 
problematical. Brain' counts now-a-days for more than muscle, and 
Goliath of Gath has shrunk into insignificance before the gatling 
gun. 

Now-a-days it is our “ Minotaurs” and “ \^rriors” that are the real leviathans 
and behemoths of the great deep ; our Krupps and Armstrongs are the fire* 
breathing krakens of the latter-day seas. Instead of developing individually into 
huge proportions, the human race tends rather to aggregate into vast empires,,, 
which compete with one another by means of huge armaments, and invent 
mitrailleuses and torpedos of incredible ferocity for their mutual destruction. The 
dragons of the prime that tare each other in their slime have yielded place to 
eighty-ton guns and armour-plated turret-ships. Those are the genuine lineal 
representatives on our modern seas of the secondary saurians. 
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THE RABBPS PRESENT, 

A Rabbi once, by all admired, 

Reodved, of high esteem the sign. 

From those his goodness thus insplmd, 

A present of a cask of wine. 

But lo I when soon he came to draw, 

A miracle, in mode as rapid 
But quite unlike what Cana saw. 

Had turned his wine to water vapid. 

The Rabbi never new the cause. 

For miracles are things of mystery. 

Though some, like this, have had their laws 
Explained from facts of private history. 

His friends, whom love did aptly teach. 
Wished all to share the gracious task. 

So planned to bring a bottle each, 

And pour their wine in one great cask. 

Now one by chance thought, ** None will know. 
And with the wine of all my brothers 
One pint of water well may go * • 

Antd so by chfnce thought all the others t 
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Phases of State Legislation.— I n this article Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt takes us into his confidence concerning the legislative 
bodies in America. He writes mainly with reference to the Legis- 
lature of the New York State, a body which controls the laws of its 
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proviiicei and is second in importance only to the National Legis« 
lature at Washington. Mr. Roosevelt speaks with authority as he 
was himself a member of this assembly which holds its sittings at 
Albany. 

This little parliament, composed of one hundred and twenty-eight members 
in the Assembly and 32 in the Senate, is, in the fullest sense of the term, a repn- 
sentative body ; there is hardly one of the many and widely diversified interests of 
the State that has not a mouth-piece at Albany, and hardly a single class of its 
citizens — ^not even excepting, I regret to say, the criminal class — which lacks its re- 
presentative among the legislators. In the three Legislatures of which I have been 
a member, I have sat with bankers and brick-layers, with merchants and mechanics, 
with lawyers, farmers, day-laborers, saloon-keepers, clergymen, and prize-fighters* 
Among my colleagues there were many very good men ; there was a still more 
numerous class of men who were neither very good nor very bad, but went one 
way or the other, according to the strength of the various conflicting influences 
acting around, behind, and upon them ; and, finally, there were many very bad 
men. 

««»«»* 

The representatives from different sections of the State differ widely in 
character. Those from the country districts are generally very good men. They 
are usually well-to-do farmers, small lawyers, or prosperous store-keepers, and 
are shrewd, quiet, and honest. They are often narrow-minded and slow to 
receive an idea ; but, on the other hand, when they get a good one, they cling 
to it with the utmost tenacity. They form very much the most valuable class 
of legislators. For the most part they are native Americans, and those who 
are not are men who have become completely Americanized in all their ways 
and habits of thought. 

The worst class of members are those who represent the large 
cities. These men are mostly foreigners who have not thoroughly 
assimilated themselves to American ideas of Government. They arc 
often both ignorant and vicious. Those among the members who 
are open to direct bribery are generally fairly well known among 
their fellows: indeed, it is ^almost essential, if a measure is to be 
successfully passed through the Legislature, to study the motives and 
influences which regulate the conduct of members. 

As a result, and after very careful study, conducted purely with the object 
of learning the truth, so that we might work more effectually, we came to the 
conclusion that about a third of the members were open to corrupt influences 
in some form or other ; in certain sessions the proportion was greater, 
and in some less. Now it would, of course, be impossible for me or for any one 
else to prove in a court of law that these men were guilty, except perhaps in two 
or three cases ; yet we felt absolutely confident that there was hardly a case in 
which our judgment as to the honesty of any given member was not correct. 
The two or three exceptional cases alluded to, where legal proof of guilt might 
have been forthcoming, were instances in which honest men were approached 
by their colleagues at times when the need for votes was very great ; but, even 
then, it would have been almost impossible to punish the offenders before a court, 
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for it would have merely resulted in his denying what this accuser stated. More- 
over, the members who had been approached would have been very reluctant 
to come forward, for each of them felt ashamed that his character should not 
have been well enough known to prevent any one’s daring to speak to him on 
such a subject. And another reason why the few honest men who are approached 
(for the lobbyist rarely makes a mistake in his estimate of the men who will be 
apt to take bribes ) do not feel like taking action in the matter is that a doubtful 
lawsuit will certainly follow, which will drag on so long that the public will come 
to regard all of the participants with equal distrust, while in the end the decision 
is quite as likely to be against as to be for them. Take the Bradly-Sessions 
case, for example. This was an incident that occurred at the time of the faction- 
fight in the Republican ranks over the return of Mr. Conkling to the Senate 
after his resignation from that body. Bradly, an assembl3mian, accused Sessions, 
a State senator, of attempting to bribe him. The affair dragged on for an in- 
definite time ; no one was able actually to determine whether it was a case 
of blackmail on the one hand, or of bribery on the other ; the vast majority of 
people recollected the names of both parties, but totally forgot which it was 
that was supposed to have bribed the other, and regarded both with equal dis- 
favor. 

« o«*« • » # • 

From the causes indicated, it is almost impossible to actually convict a 
legislator of bribe-taking ; but, at the same time, the character of a legislator, 
if bad, soon becomes a matter of common notoriety, and no dishonest legislator 
can long keep his reputation good with honest men. If the constituents wish 
to know the character of their member, they can easily find it out, and no 
member will be dishonest if he thinks his constituents are looking at him ; he 
presumes upon their ignorance or indifference. 

The fact, that the large cities are the constituencies which 
chiefly depute corrupt legislators, is partly accounted for by the 
gross ignorance and stupidity, even of many educated men, in poli- 
tical affairs. The shop-keepers of the large towns are selfish, and 
unwilling to devote any portion of their time to the public 
interests. 

In the country the case is different. Here the constituencies^ who are 
usually composed of honest though narrow-minded and bigoted individuals, gene- 
rally keep a pretty sharp look-out on their members, and, as already said, the 
latter are apt to be fairly honest men. Even when they are not honest, they take 
good care to act perfectly well as regards all district matters, for most of the 
measures about which corrupt influences are at work relate to city affairs. The 
constituents of a country member know well how to judge him for those of his 
acts which immediately affect themselves ; bnt, as regards others, they often have 
no means of forming an opinion, except through the newspapers, — more especially 
through the great metropolitan newspapers, ^and they have gradually come to 
look upon all statements made by the latter with reference to the honesty or dis- 
honesty pf public men with extreme distrust. This is because the newspapers, 
including those who professedly stand as representatives of the highest culture of 
the community, have been in the habit of making such constant and reckless 
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a^aults upon the characters of public men, even foirly good ones, as to greatly 
detract from their influence when they attack one who is really bad. 

The legislature has many temptations for weak members : in 
many cases men deteriorate after they join the assembly at Albany. 
Those who, after a time, see little hope of ultimate success in poli- 
tical life, cannot resist the temptation to make some money before 
they retire. Others, interested in measures which they think essen- 
tial to their own future with their constituents, are drawn into 
alliance with bad men, who promise to support their bills, if corres- 
ponding support is given to some dishonest schemes of their own. 

A still laiger nuniber of men are good enough in themselves, but are 
** owned” by third parties. Usually the latter are politicians who have absolute 
control of the district machine, or who are, at least, of very great importance in 
the political affairs of their district. A curious fact is that they are not invariably, 
though usually, of the same party as the member ; for in some places, especially 
in the lower portions of the great cities, politics become purely a business ; and 
in the squabbles for offices of emolument it becomes important for a local leader 
to have supporters among all the factions. When ong of these supporters is sent 
to a legislative body, he is allowed to act with the rest of his party on what his 
chief regards as the unimportant questions of party or public interest, but he has 
to come in to heel at once when any matter arises touching the said chiefs power, 
pocket, or influence. 

Other members will be controlled by some wealthy private citizen who is 
not in politics, but who has business interests likely to be affected by legislation, 
and who is, therefore, willing to subscribe heavily to the campaign expenses of an 
individual or of an association so as to insure the presence in Albany of some one 
who will give him information and assistance. 

On one occasion there came before a committee of which I happened to be 
a member a perfectly proper bill in the interest of a certain corporation ; the 
majority of the committee, six in number, were thoroughly bad men, who op- 
posed the measure with the hope of being paid to cease their opposition. When 
I consented to take charge of the bill, I had stipulated that not a penny should 
be paid to insure its passage. Itctherefore became necessary to see what pres- 
sure could be brought to bear on the recalcitrant members ; and, accordingly, we 
had to hnd out who were the authors and bponsors of their political being. Three 
proved to be under the control of local statesmen of the same party as them- 
selves, and of equally bad moral character ; one was ruled by a politician of un- 
savory reputation from a different city ; the fifth, a Democrat, was owned by a 
Republican Federal official; and the sixth by the president of a horse-car com- 
pany. A couple of letters from these two magnates forced the last members 
mentioned to change front on the bill with surprising alacrity. 

There are two classes of cases in which corrupt members get money. Ono^ 
is when a wealthy corporation buys through some measure which will be of great 
benefit to itself, although, perhaps, an injury to the public at large ; the other is 
when a member introduces a bill hostile to some moneyed interest^ with the ex- 
pectation of being paid to let the matter drop. The latter, technically called a 
^strike,’ is much the most common ; for, in spite of the outcry, against them in 
legislative matters, corporations are more often sinned against than sinning. It 
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is difficult, for reasons already given, in either case to convict the offending mem- 
ber, though we have very good laws against bribery. The reform has got to come 
from the people at large. It will be hard to make any very great improvement 
in the character of the legislators until respectable people become more fully 
awake to their duties, and until the newspapers become more truthful and less 
reckless in their statements. 

But Mr. Roosevelt thinks that the majority of the members are 
thoroughly interested in their work for its own sake, and work 
honestly and conscientiously for the public good. They come to 
learn that, if they wish to enjoy their brief power and to attain to 
permanent success, they must give their votes without reference to 
the probable results on their own political prospects ; — 

In ihe long run, and on the average, the public will usually do Justice to its 
representatives ; but it is a very rough, uneven, and long-delayed justice. 
That is, judging from what I have myself seen of the way in which members 
were treated by their constituents, I should say that the chances of an honest 
man being retained in public life were about ten per cent, better than if he were 
dishonest, other things being equal. This is not a showing very creditable to us 
as a people and the explanation is to be found in the shortcomings peculiar to 
the different classes of our honest and respectable^ voters, — shoitcomings which 
may be briefly outlined. 

Mr. Roosevelt attributes many of the evils, which exist in 
American legislative bodies, to the indifference of the people in 
politics. They are ready to take part in public meetings ; but these 
often lead to no practical result, because even the men of education 
and good social position arc ignorant of the methods by which the 
voice of the people can be brought to bear on the machinery of the 
State. Many of the people in the large cities are out of sympathy 
with the mass of the American people : they are even now influenced 
by what is termed the “ Colonial ” spirit — a spirit of dependence 
on foreign opinion — which is repugnant to true Americanism. The 
labouring classes, also, while themselves honest of lieart, often throw 
the great weight of their votes into the hands of foolish or dishonest 
men, simply because they are deluded by the loud professions of 
so-called labour reformers. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in writing of the vicioiisncss and ignorance of 
some of the members, speaks thus of the Irish : — 

It has been my experience in the Legislature that when Paddy docs 
turn out well, there are very few native Americans who are his equal* 
There were no better legislators in Albany than the two young Irishmen 
who successively represented one of the districts of Kings County ; and 
when I had to name a committee which was to do the most difficulty 
dangerous, and important work that came before the Legislature at all 
during my presence in it, I chose three of my four colleagues from among 
those of my fellow-legislators who were Irish either by birth or descent. 
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The best friend 1 have never had or hoped to have in politicsi and the most 
disinterested is an Irishman, and is also as genuine and good an Americsui citiaea 
as is to be found within the United States. 

A good many of the Yankees in the house would blunder time and again ; 
but their blunders were generally merely stupid and not at all amusing, whiles 
on the contrary, the errors of those who were of Milesian extraction always 
possessed a most refreshing originality. 

The following incidents, which occurred in the Legislature at 
Albany, are amusing : — 

In 1882 the Democrats in the house had a clear majority, but were for along 
time unable to effect an organization, owing to a faction-fight in their own ranks be. 
tween the Tammany and the anti-Tammany members, each side claiming the lion’s 
share of the spoils. After a good deal of bickering, the anti-Tammany men drew 
up a paper containing a series of propositions, and submitted it to their opponents 
with the prefatory remark in writing, that it was an ultimatum. The Tammany 
members were at once summoned to an indignation meeting, their feelings closely 
resembling those of the famous fish wife whom O’Connell called a parallelopedon. 
None of them bad any very accurate idea as to what the word ultimatum 
meant ; but that it was intensely offensive, not to say abusive, in its nature, they 
did not question fora moment. It was felt that some equivalent and equally strong 
term by which to call Tammany’s proposed counter address must be found 
immediately ; but, as the Latin vocabulary of the members was limited, it 
was some time before a suitable term was forthcoming. Finally, by a happy 
inspiration, some gentleman of classical education remembered the phrase 
“ ipse dixif^ ; it was at once felt to be the very phrase required by the peculiar 
exigencies of the case, and next day the reply appeared, setting forth with 
self-satisfied gravity that, in response to the County Democracy’s “ ultimatumi^ 
Tammany herewith produced her “ ipse dixiV^ Some of us endeavored to 
persuade the County Democratic leaders to issue a counter-blast, which could 
be styled either a sine qua non or a tempus fugity according to the taste of the 
authors ; but our efforts were not successful, and the ipse dixit remained un- 
answered. 

Nor is it only Latin term that sometimes puzzle our city politicians. A very 
able and worthy citizen, Mr. D., had on one occasion, before a legislative com- 
mittee, advocated the restriction^ of the powers of the .Board of Aldermen, 
instancing a number of occasions, when they had been guilty of gross miscon- 
duct, and stating that in several other instances their conduct had been identical” 
with that of which he had already given examples. Shortly afterwards the mayor' 
nominated him for some office, but the aldermen refused to confirm him, one of 
them giving as his reason that Mr. D. had used ** abusive and indecorous lan- 
guage” about the Board. On being cross-examined as to what he referred to, he 
stated that he had heard “ with his own ears” Mr. D, call the aldermen “ identical” ; 
and to the further remark that “ identical” could scarcely be called either abusive 
or indecorous, he responded triumphantly that the aldermen were the best judges 
of matters affecting their own dignity. And Mr. D.’s nomination remained un- 
confirmed. 

Shortly afterwards the aldermen fell foul of one of their own number, who, 
in commenting on some action of the Board, rcmaiked that it was robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. Down came the gavel of the acting president, while he informed 
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the startled speaker that he would not tolerate blasphemous language from any 
one. ** But it was not blasphemous,” returned the offender. ** Well, if it wasnt, 
it was vulgar, and that’s worse,” responded the president, with dignity ; and the 
admiring Board sustained him with practical unanimity in his position of censor 
extraordinary over aldermanic morals. 

* • * * ♦ * 

In many parts of the United States, owing to a curious series of historical 
associations f which, by the way, wohld be interesting to trace out), anything 
foreign and un-English is called Dutch,” and it was in this sense that a West 
Virginian member of the last Congress used the term when, in speaking in favor 
of a tariff on works of art, he told of the reluctance, with which he saw the pro- 
ducjLions of native artists exposed to competition ‘‘with Dutch daubs from Italy” ; 
a sentence pleasing alike from its alliteration and from its bold disregard of 
geographic trivialities. 

•ae « « « ^ 

Sometimes a common phrase will be given a new meaning. Thus, the mass 
of legislation is strictly local in its character. Over a thousand bills come up for 
consideration in the course of a session, but a very few of which affect the in- 
terests of the State at large. The latter and the more important private bills are, 
or ought to be, carefully studied by each member ; but it is a physical impos- 
sibility for any one man to examine the countless «local bills of small importance. 
For these we have to trust to the member for the district affected, and when one 
comes up the response to any inquiry about it is, usually, “ Oh, it’s a local bill, 
affecting so-and-so’s district ; he is responsible for it.” By degrees, some of the 
members get to use ‘‘ local” in the sense of unimportant, and a few of the assembly- 
men of doubtful honesty gradually come to regard it as meaning a bill of no 
pecuniary interest to themselves. There was a smug little rascal in one of the 
last Legislatures, who might have come out of one of Lever’s novels. He was 
undoubtedly a bad case, but had a genuine sense of humor, and his “ bulls” made 
him the delight of the house. One day I came in late, just as a bill was being 
voted on, and meeting my friend, hailed him, “Hello, Pat, what’s up ? what’s this 
they’re voting on ?” to which Pat replied, with contemptuous indifference to the 
subject, but with a sly twinkle in his eye, “ Oh, some unimportant measure, sorr ; 
some local bill or other — a constitootional aff\fndment 

The old Dublin Parliament never listened to a better specimen of a bull than 
was contained in the speech of a very genial and pleasant friend of* mine, a 
really finished orator, who in the excitement attendant upon receiving the 
governor’s message vetoing the famous hve-cent fare bill, uttered the following 
sentence : “ Mr. Speaker, I recognize the hand that crops out in that veto ; / 
have heard it before 

The article concludes : — 

1 would say that while there is so much evil at Albany, and so much reason 
for our exerting ourselves to bring about a better state of things, yet there is 
no cause for being disheartened or for thinking that it is hopeless to expect 
improvement. On the contrary, the standard of legislative morals is certainly 
higher than it was fifteen years ago or twenty-five years ago, and, judging by 
appearances, it seems likely that it will continue slowly and by fits and starts 
to improve in the future ; keeping pace exactly with the gradual awakening of 



tbe popular mind to the necessity of having honest and intelligent rqyresentati.ves 
in the State Legislature. 

I have had opportunity of knowing something about the workings of btt t 
a few of our other State Legislatures ; from what I have seen and heard, 1 
should say that we stand about on a par with those of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Illinois, above that of Louisiana, and below those of Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Dakota, as well as below the National Legislature at 
Washington. 

New Orleans before the Capture.— A vivid picture is here 
drawn of the state of the great Cotton Mart in the spring of 1862^ 
just previous to its capture by Admiral Farragut, the prelude to the 
final catastrophe of the Confederate cause. 

The day of grand reviews was past. Hussars, Zouaves, and numberless 
other bodies of outlandish name had gone to the front in Tennessee and Virginia. 
Our cultivated eyes were satisfied now with one uniform that we saw daily. 
Every afternoon found us around in Coliseum Place, standing or lying on the 
grass watching the dress parade of the Confederate Guards.” Most of us had 
fathers or uncles in the long, spotless, gray, white-globed ranks that stretched in 
such faultless alignment down the hard, harsh turf of our old ball-ground. 

This was the flower of die home guard. The merchants, bankers, under- 
writers, judges, real-estate owners, and capitalists of the Anglo-American part of 
the city were “all present or accounted for” in that long line. Gray heads, hoar 
beads, high heads, bald heads. Hands flashed to breast and waist with a 
martinet’s precision at the command of “ Present arms,”— hands that had ruled 
by the pen— the pen and the dollar — since long before any of us young spectators 
was born, and had done no harder muscular work than carve roasts and turkeys 
these twenty, thirty, forty years. Here and there among them were individuals 
who, unaided, had clothed and armed companies, squadrons, battalions, «*ind sent 
them to the Cumberland and the Potomac. A good three-fourths of them had 

sons on distant battle-fields, some living, some dead. 

* o « # « « « « 

In those beautiful spring afternoons there was scarcely a man to be found, 
anywhere, out of uniform. Down on the steamboat landing, our famous Levee, 
a superb body of Creoles drilled and paraded in dark-blue uniform. The orders 
were given in French ; the manual was French ; the movements were quick, short, « 
nervy. Their “ about march” was four sharp stamps of their neatly shod, feet — «//, 
denXf troiSj guatre — that brought them face about and sent them back, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, over the smooth w'hite pavement of powdered oyster-shells. Ah 1 the 
nakedness of that once crowded and roaring mart. 

And there was a “Foreign Legion.” Of course, the city had always been 
full of foreigners ; but now* it was a subject of amazement, not unmixed with satire,' 
to see how many whom every one had supposed to be Americans or “ citizens of 
Louisiana” bloomed out as British, or French, or Spanish subjects. But even so, 
the tremendous pressure of popular sentiment crowded them into the ranks and 
(breed them to make every show of readiness to “ hurl back the foe,” as we used 
to call it. And they really served for much. Merely as a gendarmerie they 
relieved just as many Confederate soldiers of police duty in a city under martial 
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law, and enabled them to man forts and breastworks at short notice, whenever 
that call should come. 

That call, the gray heads knew, was coming. .They confessed the conviction 
softly to one another in the counting-rooms and idle store-fronts when they 
thought no one was listening. I used to hear them — standing with my back turned, 
pretending to the looking at something down street, but with both ears turned 
backward and stretched wide. They said under their breath that there was not 
a single measure of defence that was not behindhand. And they spoke truly. In 
family councils a new domestic art began to be studied and discussed — the art 
of hiding valuables. 

There had come a great silence upon trade, Custom warehouses 
were empty and shut, and the iron bolts and cross-bars of their 
doors were gray with cobwebs. 

One of them, where I had earned my first wages as a self-supporting lad, had 
been turned into a sword-bayonet factory, and I had been turned out. For some 
time later the Levee had kept busy ; but its stir and noise had gradually declined, 
faltered, turned into the commerce of war and the clatter of calkers and ship- 
carpenters, and faded out. Both receipts and orders from the interior country 
had shrunk and shrunk^ and the brave, steady fellows, who at entry and shipping 
and cash and account desks could no longer keep up a show of occupation, had 
laid down the pen, taken up the sword and musket, and followed after the earlier 
and more eager volunteers. There had been one new, tremendous sport for 
moneyed men for a while, with spoils to make it interesting. The seagoing tow- 
boats of New Orleans were long, slender side- wheelers, all naked power and 
speed, without either freight or passenger room, each with a single, tall, slim 
chimney and hurrying walking-beam, their low, taper hulls trailing behind scarcely 
above the water, and perpetually drenched with the yeast of the wheels. Some 
merchants of the more audacious sort, restless under the strange new quiet of 
Tchoupitoulas street, had got letters of mark and reprisal, and let slip these 
sharpnosed deerhounds upon the tardy, unsuspecting ships that came sailing up 
to the Passes unaware of any declaration of war. But that game too was up. 
The blockade had closed in like a prison gate ; the lighter tow-boats, draped with 
tarpaulins, were huddled together under Slaughterhouse Point, with their cold 
boilers and motionless machinery yielding to rust ; the more powerful ones had 
been moored at the long wharf vacated by Morgan’s Texas steamships^; there 
had been a great hammering, and making of chips, and clatter of railroad iron, 
turning these tow-boats into iron-clad cotton gun-boats, and these had crawled 
away, some up and some down the river, to be seen in that harbour no more. At 
length only the foundries, the dry-docks across the river, and the ship-yard in 
suburb Jefferson, where the great ram Mississippi was being too slowly built, were 
active and the queen of Southern commerce, the city that had once believed it 
was to be the greatest in the world, was absolutely out of employment 

There was, true, some movement of the sugar and rice crops into the hands 
of merchants who had advanced the money to grow them, and the cotton-presses 
and cotton-yards were full of cotton, but there it all stuck ; and when one counts 
in a feeble exchange of city for country supplies, there was nothing more. 
Except — yes — ^that the merchants had turned upon each other, and were now 
engaged in a mere passing back and forth among themselves in speculation the 
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■daily diminishing supply of goods and food. Some were too noble to take part in 
this, and dealt only with consumers. I remember one odd little old mao, an 
extensive wholesale grocer, who used to get tipsy all by himself every day, and 
go home so, but who would not speculate on the food of a distressed city. He 
had not got down to that. 

Gold and silver had long ago disappeared. Confederate money 
was the currency ; and not merely was the price of food and raiment 
rising, the value of the money was going down. 

The State, too, had a paper issue, and the city had another. Yet^ith 
all these there was first a famine of small change, and then a deluge of 
^ shinplasters.” Pah ! What a mess it was ! The boss butchers and the keepers 
of drinking-houses actually took the lead in issuing “ money.” The current joke 
was that you could pass the label of an olive-oil bottle, because it was greasy, 
smelt bad, and bore an autograph— Plagniol Fr^res, if I remember rightly. 1 
did my first work as a cashier in those days, and 1 can remember the smell of my 
cash drawer yet. Instead of five-cent pieces we had car-tickets. How the grimy 
little things used to stick together t They would pass and pass until they were so 
soft and illegible with grocers* and butchers’ handling that you could tell only by 
some faint show of their original color that company had issued them. Rogues 
did a lively business in ** split tickets,” literally splitting them and making one 
ticket serve for two. 

Decay had come in. In, that warm, moist climate it is always hungry, and, 
wherever it is allowed to feed, eats with a greed that is strange to see. With the 
wharves, always expensive and difficult to maintain, it made havoc. The occa- 
sional idle, weather-stained ship moored beside them, and resting on the water 
almost as light and void as an empty peascod, could hardly find,a place to fasten 
to. The streets fell into sad neglect, but the litter of commerce was not in them, 
and some of their round-stone pavements after a shower would have the melan- 
choly cleanness of weather-bleached bones. How quiet and lonely the harbour 
grew I The big dry-docks against the farther shore were all empty. Now and 
then a tug fussed about, with the yellow river all to itself ; and one or two steam- 
boats came and went each day, but they moved drowsily, and, across on the 
other side of the river, a whole fleet of their dingy white sisters lay tied up to the 
bank, sine die. My favorite of all the sea-steamers, the little Habana^ that had 
been wont to arrive twice a mon^h from Cuba, disgorge her Spanish-American 
cargo, and bustle away again, ahd that 1 had watched the shipwrights, at their 
very elbows, razee and fit with three big, raking masts in place of her two small 
ones, had long ago slipped down the river and through the block aders, and was 
now no longer the Hadana^ but the far-famed and dreaded Sumter. 

The town had never been really glad again since the awful day 
of the battle of Shiloh. 

She had sent so many gallant fellows to help Beauregard, and some of them 
so young,— her last gleaning,— that when, on the day of their departure, they 
marched with solid column and firm-set, unsmiling mouths down the long '^gray 
lane made by the open ranks of those old Confederate guards, and their escort 
broke into cheers and tears and waved their gray shakoes on the tops of their 
bayonets and seized the dear lads’ hands as they passed in mute self-devotion and 
steady tread, while the trumpets sang ** Listen to the Mocking-bird,” that was 
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the last time ; the town never cheered with elation afterwards ; and when the 
people next uncovered it was in silence, to let the^body of Albert Sidney Johnston, 
their great chevalier, pass slowly up St. Charles street behind the muffled drurn^, 
while on their quivering hearts was written with a knife the death-roll of that 
lost battle. One of those who had brought that precious body — a former school- 
mate of mine — walked beside the bier, with the stains of camp and battle on 
him from head to foot. The war was coming very near. 

Many of the town’s old forms and habits of peace held hst The city, I 
have said, was under martial law ; yet the city management still went through 
its old routines. The volunteer fire department was as voluntary and as redun- 
dantly riotous as ever. The police courts, too, were as cheerful as of old. The 
public schools had merely substituted Dixie,” the ** Marseillaise,” and the 
*• Bonnie Blue Flag” for “ Hail Columbia” and the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
were running straight along. There was one thing besides, of which many of us 
knew nothing at the time, — a system of espionage, secret, diligent, and fierce, 
that marked down every man suspected of sympathy with the enemy in a book 
whose name was too vile to find place on any page. This was not the military 
secret service, — that is to be expected wherever there is war, — nor any authorized 
police, but the scheme of some of the worst of the villains who had ruled New 
Orleans with the rod of terror for many years — the “ Thugs.” 

The public mind was at a transparent heat. Everybody wanted 
to know of everybody else, ‘‘ why don’t you go to the front ? ” Even 
the gentle maidens demanded tartly, one of another, why each 
other’s brothers or lovers had not gone long ago. But the 
laggards were, in truth, few. 

The very children were fierce. For now even we, the uninformed, the lads 
and women, knew the enemy was closing down upon us. Of course we confronted 
the fact very valorously, we boys and mothers and sisters — and the newspapers. 
Had we not inspected the fortifications ourselves ? Was not every man in town 
ready to rush into them at the twelve taps of the fire-alarm bells ? Were we 
not ready to man them if the men gave out ? Nothing afloat could pass the forts. 
Nothing that walked could get through our swamps. The Mississippi — ^and, 
in fact, she was a majestically terrible structure, only let us complete her— would 
sweep the river clean 1 ^ 

But there was little laughter. Food was dear ; the destitute poor were mul- 
tiplying terribly ; the market men and women, mainly Germans, Gascon-French, 
and Sicilians, had lately refused to take the shinplaster currency, and the city 
authority had forced them to accept it. There was little to laugh at. The Mis- 
sissippi was gnawing its levees and threatening to plunge in upon us« The city 
was believed to be full of spies. 

At last the day came when the alarm-bells called every man to 
his mustering point. The children poured out from the school gates 
and ran crying to their homes, meeting their sobbing mothers at 
their thresholds. The men fell into the ranks. 

I was left entirely alone in charge of the store where I was employed. Late 
in the afternoon, receiving orders to close it, I did so, and went home. But 1 
did not stay. I went to the river-side- There until far into the night I saw hun • 
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dreds of drays carrying cotton out of the presses and yards to the wharveSf wbere 
it was fired. The glare of those sinuous, miles of flame setmen and wottileii 
weeping and wailing thirty miles away on the farther shore of Lake Pontcharti^h. 
But the next day was the day of terrors. During the night fear, wrath, and sense 
of betrayal had run through the people as the fire had run through the cottonsl 
You have seen, perhaps, a family fleeing with lamentation and wringing of hands 
out of a burning house ; multiply it by thousands upon thousands : that was New 
Orleans, though the houses were not burning. The firemen were out ; but they 
cast; fire on the waters, putting the torch to the empty ships and cutting them loose 
to float down the river. . 

Whoever could ^eave the town was going. The great mass, 
that had no place to go to or means to go with, was beside itself. 

“ Betrayed 1 betrayed 1” it cried, and ran in throngs from street to street) 
seeking some vent, some victim for its wrath. I saw a crowd catch a poor 
fellow at the comer of Magazine and Common streets, whose crime was that 
he looked like a stranger and might be a spy. He was the palest living man I 
ever saw. They swung him to a neighbouring lamp-post, but the Foreign Legion 
Was patroling the town in strong squads, and one of its lieutenants, all green 
and gold, leaped with drawn sword, cut the rope, and saved the man. This 
was one occurrence ; there were many like it. I stood in the rear door of our 
store. Canal street, soon after reopening it. The junior of the firm was within. 

I him to look toward the river. The masts of the cutter IVashington 

were slowly tipping, declining, sinking— down she went. The gun-boat moored 
next her began to smoke all over and then to blaze. My employers lifted up 
their heels and left the city— left their goods and their affairs in the hands of 
one mere lad— no stranger would have thought I had reached fourteen— and 
one big German porter. I closed the doors, sent the porter to his place in the 
Foreign Legion, and ran to the levee to see the sights. 

What a gathering 1 The riff-raff of the wharves, the town, the gutters. Such 
women— such wrecks of women 1 And all the juvenile rag-tag. The lower steam 
boat landing, well covered with sugar, rice, and molasses, was being rifled. The 
men smashed ; the women scooped up the smashings. The river was over- 
flowing the top of the levee. A nunstorm began to threaten. “ Are the Yankee 
ships in sight ?" I asked of an idler. He pointed out the tops of their naked 
masts as they showed up across tjie huge bend of the river. They were engaging 
the batteries at Camp Chalmette— the old field of Jackson’s renown. Presently 
that was over. Ah, me ! I see them now as they come slowly round Slaugh- 
terhouse Point into full view, silent, so grim, and terrible ; black with men, heavy 
with deadly portent ; the long-banished Stars and Stripes flying against the 
frowning sky. Oh, for the Mississippi! the Mississippi! Just then here she- 
fa mft down upon them. But how ? Drifting helplessly, a mass of flames. 

The crowds on the levee howled and screamed with rage. The swarming 
decks answered never a word ; but one old tar on the Hastford standing with 
lanyard in hand beside a great pivot-gun, so plain to view that you could see him 
smile, silently patted its big black breech and blandly grinned. 

And now the rain came down in sheets. About one or two o’clodc in the 
afternoon (as I remember), I being again in the store with but one door ajar, 
came a roar of shoutings and imprecations and crowding feet down Common 
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street. Hurrah for Jeff Davis 1 Hurrah for Jeff Davis I Shoot them 1 Kill them I 
Hang them 1” I looked the door on the outs ide and ran to the front of the mob| 
bawling with the rest, Hurrah for Jeff Davis !’' About every third man there 
had a weapon out. Two officers of the United States Navy were walking abreast 
unguarded and alone, looking not to right or left, never frowning, never flinching, 
while the mob screamed in their ears, shook cocked pistols in their faces, cursed 
and crowded and gnashed upon them. So through the gates of death those two 
men walked to the City Hall to demand the town’s surrender. It was one of the 
bravest deeds I ever saw done. 

The last scene of the tragedy soon followed. 

An officer from the fleet stood on the City Hall roof about to lower the flag 
of Louisiana. In the street beneath gleamed the bayonets of a body of marines. 
A howitzer pointed up and another down the street. All around swarmed 
the mob. Just then Mayor Monroe — lest the officer above should be fired upon 
and the howitzers, open upon the crowd— came out alone and stood just before 
one of the howitzers, tall, slender, with folded arms, eyeing the gunner. Down 
sank the flag. Captain Bell, tall and stiff, marched off with the flag rolled under 
his arm and the howitzers clanking behind. Then cheer after cheer rang out 
for Monroe. And now, I daresay, every one is well pleased that, after all New 
Orleans never lowered her colors with her own hands. 
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Correspondence ... ... ... ... ... ... — • 

Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-Three and Eighteen Hun- 
dred AND Eighty-Five, — H ow closely the present situation of the 
Afghan question resembles the circumstances which led to the 
Crimean War is well brought out in this short article. 

In 1853 Russia based her quarrel on her right to a Protectorate over all 
Eastern Christians subject to the Porte. She grounded her claims on the 
Treaty of Kainardji. When the Porte declined to acknowledge her claims, she 
crossed the Pruth and occupied Moldavia. 

The object of English, and, indeed, of European diplomacy, was to induce 
Russia to withdraw from the Principalities. Many circumstances conspired to 
render it probable that diplomacy would be successful. The European concert 
was agreed in regarding the invasion of Turkish territory by Russia as unjusti- 
fiable, and all of the Powers were interested in various degrees in resisting her 
encroachments. Had they insisted with a common voice that she should eva- 
cuate the positions she had occupied before her claims under the Treaty were 
considered in a European conclave, it is unlikely* that she could have resisted 
the pressure brought to bear upon her. 

What were the causes that led to the failure of diplomatic influences ? 

First, no doubt, the divided counsels of the German Powers. Austria, the 
Power most interested in the withdrawal of Russia from the Principalities, was 
also the one which was least disposed to resist her infraction of the Public Law 
of Europe. 

Secondly, Russian delusion as to the state of public opinion in England. 
Though England was less immediately interested in the quarrel than any other 

19 
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Power, the warlike spirit of the people was high, and sympathy with the Turks 
was general. The Czar, on the other hand, believed that we really had become 
at last a nation of tradesmen whom nothing would ever rouse to fight, and he 
was encouraged in his mistake by the mission to St. Petersburg of the Peace 
Party, which he regarded as a message from the English people. 

Thirdly, the characters of Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and other states- 
men at the head of affairs in England. These, instead of making use of the 
warlike spirit of the country to force Russia to withdraw from her unjust preten- 
sions, were bent upon preserving peace by conciliation and concession. Lord 
Aberdeen, in particular, was unable to believe that Russia, whom he had long 
regarded as one of the great guardians of the peace of Europe, could have so 
far changed her character as to have become an aggVessive Power. Aberdeen,” 
sayS the Prince Consort, in a letter to Baron Stockmar, “ is quite right, and is 
to be honoured and applauded for maintaining as he does that we must deal with 
our enemies as honourable men ; but that is no reason why we should think and 
maintain that they are so in fact : this is what he does, and maintains that he 
is right in doing so.” Hence the English statesmen who, if they had really 
represented their country, would have breathed a spirit of determination into 
the European Concert, continued to act with a simplicity and timidity that 
hardened the Russians in their aggressive designs. “Aberdeen,” says the 
Prince Consort again, “has unfortunately made concessions which bring us 
nearer war.^^ ‘ 

Turning from the past to the present, let us substitute Afghanis- 
tan for Turkey, and we shall see that as far as Russia is concerned, 
her conduct in the present crisis is precisely what might be expected 
from her antecedents. 

Her Divine Mission is now not the protection of Eastern Christians, but 
the preservation of order in Central Asia. So long as she confines herself to 
keeping the robber Turkomans in order she will carry with her our best wishes 
for her success. But why should she come into Afghan territory in the accom- 
plishment of her self-appointed task ? Everything— the evidence of language ; 
the evidence of maps, Russian as well as our own ; the evidence of diplomatic 
agreement — shows that she has no more business there than she had in the 
Principalities in 1853. The only question is, how far do her boundaries extend ? 
And before we can settle how far her boundaries extend, old experience proves 
that she ought to be required to withdraw from the positions she has Wrongfully 
occupied. ^ Why, then, is she suffered to remain in them precisely as she was 
on the eve of the Crimean War? 

The answer to the above question is, that the man who was 
Lord Aberdeen’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, who shared his 
opinions, who sympathised with his temper, is now Prime Minister 
of England. 

Mr. Gladstone is determined to have Peace for the moment, at any price. 
He knows perfectly well that Russia has invaded the territories of an ally whose 
dominions we are bound in honour to defend, and he has feebly suggested 
to her that it would be advisable for her to withdraw from them, pending nego- 
tiations. Russia, however, has declined to do anything of the kind, and England 
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in the person of her Prime Minister, has pleaded humbly for an arrangement” 
that there shall be no further advance on the debatable 01 debated ^ound” 
till the Boundary has been settled by agreement. 

Russia then is the same as she was in 1853 \ Mr. Gladstone 
is the same ; the great question is, — Is England different ?” 

We are richer snd more numerous than we were then ; are we as great, as 
honest, as courageous? It must be admitted that,. at least in public esteem, 
we scarcely stand where we did before the Crimean War. Then we were, by 
common admission, the leading Power in the European Concert. Now, es- 
tranged by Mr. Gladstone’s offensive conduct from our natural allies, in constant 
antagonism with the Power for whose friendship we have made so many sacri- 
fices, we occupy a position of complete isolation, and suffer almost every day 
insults and contumely that humiliate our national self-respect. In 1853 we 
rejected with indignation proposals from the Czar for the partition of the Turkish 
Empire ; to-day Russia seems to think that we ourselves may be regarded 
as the Sick Man, and that the British Empire is in a state of dissolution. 

What, then, is the difference between ourselves and the Englishmen of the 
last generation ? In 1853 public opinion was represented in a free Parliament, 
and Ministers felt themselves to be really responsible to the country. But in 
1880, under the influence of an epidemic of party spinlt, the nation returned to 
Parliament a majority pledged ^o follow blindly the lead of the single man who 
was able to hold them together, and, ever since, the foreign policy of England 
has been the sport of the nerveless hand and the vacillating will of the Prime 
Minister. Without an object in view, without a principle to guide their course, 
the Government have drifted into dishonour in South Africa, into anarchy in 
Egypt, -and are now drifting steadily towards war in Afghanistan. In 1853 ten 
Governments of such a character would have fallen ; to-day the Ministry have 
ten times been saved from defeat by the servile fidelity of their party. 

There seems to be some want of manliness in the people and 
their leaders. The majority are afraid to vote as their consciences 
bid them, lest they should let in — the Tories. 

Their opponents seem to be deficient in that plainness of speech which 
made the nation in 1854 turn to Lord Palmerston as the man who showed 
himself ready to assume resp^sibility. Added to which there is a natural 
reluctance in the people and in Parliament to weaken their Government in a 
great crisis, which they have indeed brought about by their own folly, but which 
they make some show of meeting with firmness at the eleventh hour. The 
Ministry have called out the Reserves. So far, good ; good, that is to say, if, 
by this step, they mean to show Russia that she must either retire at once from 
the debatable or debated” territory or fight England. But if it means anything 
short of this, it is not good. It may be only a device to gain time. At the 
very moment that he is making this display of vigour, Mr. Gladstone has forced 
Parliament to accept a Convention which will, in two years’ time, allow Europe the 
right of interference in the affairs of Egypt. He has, in fact, surrendered to France. 
Will he surrender to Russia in the same way by consenting to negotiate with 
her on the principle, possidentesl If so, in two years’ time we shall have 
to fight Russia with Afghanistan as our enemy instead of our ally, and with our 
road to the East barred by the interposition of a hostile Power. 
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APRIL, 1885. 

Mrs. Dymond. Chapters V.— VIII. By Mrs. Ritchie ... ... — 

March in Magna Graecia ... .. •■. ••• 

Imperial Federation ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

On Pattison’s Memoirs ... ... ... ... 

The Astrology of Shakspere ... ... ... ••• * 9 ^ 

Review of the Month ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

The Astrology of Shakspere. — I n the i6th century the 
influence of prediction ‘on the popular mind was very great. The 
astrologer, patronised by the Court, was ^ common figure at the 
country fairs, where, for a small fee, he was prepared to cast a 
nativity. The references in Shakspere to the skill and practice of 
the alchemist and the astrologer are frequent, and a close examina- 
tion will reveal his intimate acquaintance with the general principles 
of the science of the custom of casting figures from the appearance 
of the heavens at the time of birth. Thus in As You Like It^ 
Rosalind says to Jaques : — 

“ Be out of love with your nativity, and almost chide God for making that 
countenance you are.” (iv. i, 35.) 

In I Henry /F, the self-importance of Glendower asserts itself 
in the words — 

% 

“At my nativity *' 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, • 

Of burning cressets ; and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward.” (iii. i, 13.) 

Richard III says of the murdered princes : — 

“At their births good stars were opposite.” (iv. 4, 215.) 

The enraged Margaret, in a spirit of fierce fatalism, cries to 
Gloucester : — 

'* Thou that wast sealed in thy nativity, 

The slave of nature and the son of hell 1 ” (i. 3, 229.) 

New theories in astronomy marked the age of Shakspere. 
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The Ptolemaic system placed the earth as the centre of the mundane uni- 
verse, w ith the orbs of the seven planets revolving round it at different distances. 
Beyond these, as an eighth sphere, was the firmament, supposed to turn diurnally 
from east to west, carrying with it the seven planets and all the fixed stars* 
To account for the precession of the equinoxes, a ninth, the crystalline sphere, was 
added beyond that of the fixed stars. A tenth, the primum mobile^ or first moved, 
was ultimately added, inclosing all these. The completion of the Ptolemaic 
system was made by Alphonso the Tenth of Castile, in the thirteenth century. 
In 1543, Copernicus published his celebrated work on the revolution of the hea- 
venly bodies. His views soon engaged the attention of other astronomers, and 
received strong confirmation by the theories of Galileo, extending from 1610 
to 1616. Tycho Brahe, while adopting some of the views of Copernicus, did 
not quite shake off his belief in the Ptolemaic creed, but his elaborate asfrono- 
mical observations were utilised by his friend Kepler, who, in 1609, published 
his demonstration of the laws which govern the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Galileo, who was born in 1 564, the same year as Shakspere, constructed his 
telescope in 1609. In the year 1610, the first telescope in London was construct- 
ed. Many causes prevented the spread of the new discoveries of these scientific 
pioneers. Publication was slow and translators few. The condemnation the 
new theories received from the disciples of the^old faith and the orthodox 
ecclesiastics of the day rendered their acceptance a matter of difficulty and 
danger. The story of Galileo’s public recantation is well known, while he mut- 
tered to himself, “ is Milton, though strongly interested in the 

work of Galileo, and thoroughly conversant with the theories of Copernicus, 
seems not to have finally accepted them till towards the close of Paradise Lost 
(Book viii.) We have no evidence from the plays of Shakspere that he favoured 
the acceptance of the new faith. Rejected as they were by Bacon, who says of 
their author, “ He is a man who thinks nothing of introducing fictions of any 
kind into nature, provided his calculations turn out well,” it is highly probable 
Shakspere left the rival dogmas of science, as he did those of religion, to fight 
their own battles. In 1583, Giordano Bruno visited Oxford with the purpose of 
establishing the Copernican system, and successfully refuted the learned advocates 
of the old creed. But the belief in the revolution of the sun round the earth still 
remained. 

Shakspere’s astronomy is distinctly Ptolemaic. Thus, in Twelfth 
Night (1601), the Clown says to Viola : — 

‘‘Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like the sun; it shines 
everywhere.” ( lii i, 44 ) 

The mundane astrology of Ptolemy placed England under the 
rule of Mars in Aries, hence the force of the words of John of 
Gaunt : 

“This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of majesty, this scat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war.” ( ii.. r, 4a. ) 

The Pythagorean idea that the motion of the planets was 
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attended with waves of sound, was accepted down to the 17th 
century. Thus in the Merchant of Venice we read 

“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 

In Twelfth Night Olivia declares to Viola : — 

“ But, would you undertake another suit ; 

I had rather you to solicit that 

Than music from the spheres.” ( iii. i, i fQ. ) 

•Cleopatra says of Antony : — 

“ His voice was propertied as all the tuned spheres.” ( v. 2, 84. ) 

In As You Like It, the Duke says of Jaques : — 

If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 

We shall have shortly discord in the spheres.” 

Pericles, in his r]oy for the recovery of long-lost Mariana, de- 
clares he hears a heavenly strain. 

Per, But hark, what music } . . 

Hel, My lord, I hear none. 

Per. None ! The music of the spheres ! List, Marina. 

Lys. It is not good to cross him ; give him way. 

Per, Rarest sounds I Do you not hear ? 

Lys. My lord, I hear. 

Per. Most heavenly music ! 

It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes. Let me rest. ” ( v. i, 228 ). 

The supposed foreshadowing of important events by celestial 
phenomena is made elaborate use of by Shakspere. At the last 
rites of Henry V, the Duke of Bedford CK,es to the heavens : — 

“ Comets, importing change of times and states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars. 

That have consented unto Henry’s death I ” (i Hen. VI. i. 2.) 

Calpurnia, again, warns Caesar with an account of recent 
portents : 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” (ii. 2, 19.) 
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In Hamlet^ Horatio forebodes dangers to the kihgdoifi by a 
comparison to the appearance of the heavens before Caesar's death. 

Stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 

Disasters in the sun, and the moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands, 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse.” (i. i, 117.) 

Pandulf stirs up the flagging zeal of Lewis the Dauphin with 
the words : — 

“ No natural exhalation in the sky. 

No scope of nature, no distemper’d day, 

No common wind, no customed event ; 

But they will pluck away his natural cause 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 

Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John.” (iii. 4, 153.) 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida^ Ulysses, in diagnosing " the 
fever whereof all our power is sick,” says to the assembled 
princes : — 

“ But when the planets 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

What plagues and what portents ! What mutiny ! 

What raging of the sea ! shaking of earth ! 

Commotion in the winds ! frights, changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixure.” (i. 3, 94.) 

And the fall of Richard II is noted in the ominous words— 

“ The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d. 

And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 

The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth. 

And lean-look’d prophet^ whisper fearful change.” (ii. 4, 8.) 

The subject of eclipses largely engaged the attention of astro- 
logers, and in King Lear Shakspere epitomises the astrological 
doctrines on these phenomena : — 

** These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us. Though 
the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds itself scourged 
by the sequent effects : love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide ; in cities, 
mutinies ; in countries, discord ; in palaces, treason ; and the bond cracked 
’twixt son and father.” (i. 2, 112.) 

Othello in agony of soul exclaims : — 

“ O heavy hour ! 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
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Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration.” (v. 2, 97 ) 

And Antony betrays his fears to Cleopatra in the words 

Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclipsed ; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony.” (iii. 13, 154.) 

The attention of mankind in early times naturally directed 
itself to the science of meteorology. 

The ablest of ancient philosophers advocated th^ doctrine of atmospheric 
astrology. The general principle observed was the position of the sun towards 
the planets. It caused the weather to be of the nature of the planet it was in 
conjunction with, or zodiacal parallel to, at that particular period of time. After 
a conjunction the next powerful influence on the weather was considered to be 
the period when the sun was in an opposition aspect to an evil planet. 

Shakspere makes peculiar use of this astrological idea by causing the aspect 
of the heavens to be in harmony with the mental condition or fortunes of his 
characters. 

In Richard 11^ Salisbury moralises on the fate of the unfor- 
tunate King : — 

*• Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to come, woe an d unrest.” (ii. 4, 21 ) 

Ptolemy observes : — 

“ If the sun have a wavering of fiery orb, or seem to emit or attract red rays, 
or if he be accompanied in any one part of the clouds called parhelia, or by 
other reddish clouds or extended figure in the form of long rays, he then portends 
violent winds, chiefly liable to arise from those paits in >^hich the said pheno- 
mena may have shown themselves.” 

And we find Shakspere no less observant of the fall of nature. 
Thus, in l Henry /F, we meet with this dialogue 

King. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 

Above yon busky hill ! the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

Prince. The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes. 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

King. Then with the losers let it sympathise, 

For nothing can seem foul to those that win.” (v. l, l.) 

Winter's Tale gives us two illustrations of this : — 

“ The skies look grimly, 

And threaten present blusters. In my conscience 
The heavens, with that we have in hand, are angry 
And frown upon*s.” (iii. 3.) 
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** There’s some ill planet reigns ; 

I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable.” (ii, i, 106.) 

Exeter, in puzzled consternation over the death of Henry V, 
says : — 

“ Shall we curse the planets of mishap 
That plotted thus our glory’s overthrow.” 

And Bedford prays — 

“ Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils, 

Combat with advers*; planets in the heaven.” (i Hen. VI. i. i.) 

Shakspere makes frequent reference to the influence of the 
moon. In Richard III, the broken-hearted Elizabeth says 

“ All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 

That I, being govern’d by the watery moon, 

May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world.” (ii. 2, 67.) 

And Titania, upbraiding Oberon, says : — 

“ Therefore the moon, the governess of flbods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound.” 

— the evil aspects of the moon being held to be productive of 
rheumatism, among other diseases, as dropsy, ophthalmia, &c. 

It may be noted here that an important part of the character 
and genius of Prospero lies in his astrological skill. He strikes the 
key-note to his whole action in the play with the words : — 

“ By my prescience 
1 find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.” (i. 2, 180.) 

The belief in the gefcral planetary influence in mundane 
affairs is shown in many passages of Shakspere. Kent attempts 
to account for the gulf between Cordelia and her “ dog-hearted ” 
Sisters thus : — 

“It is the stars, 

The stars above us, govern our conditions ; 

Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues.” (iv. 3, 35.) 

The evil aspects of Mercury, the god of thieves, incite to 
theft and deceit. In Winter's Tale Autolycus says : — 

My traffic is sheets ; when the kite builds, look to lesser linen. My father 
named me Aiitolycus ; who being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” (iv, 3, 23.) 
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And Thersites, in loosing his venomous tongue at Ajax and 
Achilles, thus apostrophises : — 

“Mercury, lose all the serpentine craft of thy caduceus, if ye take not that 
little less than little wit from them that they have!” (Troih and Cres., ii. 
I 3 -) 

Similarly, those born under Mars were bold and boastful, and 
in Alls Well that ends Well Helena banters Farolles — 

“ Hei. Monsieur Parolles, you were born under a charitable star. 

Par. Under Mars 1 . 

Het. I specially think under Mars. ... • 

Par. When he was predominant. * 

Het. When he was retrograde, I think rather. . . . 

You go so much backward when you fight.” (i. i, 201.) 

We find a remarkable parallel passage to this in Congreve’s 

L<n>e for Love. There the old star-gazer Foresight says : — 

“ It is impossible that anything should be as I would have it ; for I was born, 
Sir, when the crab was ascending ; and all my affairs go backward.” (ii i.) 

Saturn, in nativities, denotes persons of a dull, cold, dry nature, 
liable to envy and deceit. T\iMs,{n Much .Ado about Nothing, Don 
John replies to Conrad’s exhortation : — 

“ I wonder that thou, being as thou sayest thou art, bom under Saturn 
goest about to apply a moral medicine to a mortifying misc hief.” (i. 3, 1 1.) 

Hence, again. Prince Henry’s witticism, on finding Falstaff 
cuddling Doll Tearsheet : — 

“ Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction I” (2 H. IV. ii. 4, 286.) 

In King Lear, Edmund well ridicules the doctrine of astrolo- 
gical necessity — 

“ This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we are sick in fortune 
—often the surfeit of our own behaviour — we make guilty of our disasters the 
«iin^ the moon, and the stars ; as if we went villains by necessity, fools by 
heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, and trenchers by spherical predoqiinance ; 
drunkards, liars, and adulterers by an enforced obedience of planetary influence.” 

(i. 2, 128.) 

But here Shakspere hardly makes Edmund, the man who 
believes in nothing, the mouthpiece of his own real sentiments. 
Edmund, like lago and Richard II, finds the regulating force of the 
universe in the Ego of the individual will. In the age of Shakspere 
to doubt the astrological faith was scepticism, as to believe it now 
is superstition. Whether Shakspere himself believed it is a matter 
of little moment. 
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ART AND LITERARY GOSSIP. 

J^R. GEORGE MEREDITH is one of the very few contem- 
porary novelists who will outlive the transient popularity of 
the hosts of novel-writers whose productions are devoured to-day 
by the omnivorous reader, and to-morrow are forgotten. He will 
rank with Richardson, Thackeray, Balzac, as a “ classic,” and it will 
then doubtless be a matter of wonder to his admirers why he was 
so little appreciated in his own day. One reason is that we are in 
too great a hurry in this feverish whirl of modern life to sit down 
patiently and read with great care and sustaine<3 attention anything 
in the three-volume form. Bu*" no ordinary novel, indeed, is “ Diana of 
the Crossways,” Mr. Meredith’s last work. It must be read thorough- 
ly or not at all, and we venture to think that there will be less 
diversity of opinion regarding it than its predecessor, “ The Tragic 
Comedians for it has fewer of the faults of obscurity of expression, 
and is decidedly a finer book in all respects. 

It deals with society in the time of the Georges, and the heroine 
is supposed to be Mrs. Caroline Norton, whose life is here in part 
reproduced, and from whose works quotations are taken. Diana 
Merion is a brilliant witty woman who marries a Mr. Warwick. Her 
husband becomes jealous of her in connection with an elderly states- 
man, accuses her, takes his supposed wrongs into the Divorce Court 
and loses his case. Diana liv^ by her writings for a while, falls in 
love with* a Percy Dacier, whom she idealises into a finer character 
than the reality warrants. Mystery, deception, misunderstanding 
are her lot in life, but finally happiness comes to her. Her character 
is finely drawn, but Mr. Meredith on the whole excels in the deli- 
neation of some of his minor personages — as in Lady Dunstane, 
the perfect wife, friend, woman ; Sir Lukin Dunstane, an empty- 
headed, warm-hearted, weak-willed man ; Lady Wathin, the real 
representative of the eminently respectable, fussy British matron. 
The work is a fine one, but the reader must be warned that luminous 
as, broadly speaking, the style is, there is every now and then ob- 
scurity of language that almost baffles the most careful perusal. 
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The most widely noticed book of the month has been the 
“ Memoirs ” of Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and at first sight it seems a little surprising that it should 
be so, considering his limited reputation. But he was a man of 
keen intellect, of wide culture, a great classical scholar, and he 
exercised an influence in Oxford altogether exceptional. The friend 
of Newman and other leaders of the famous Oxford movement, 
he passed to new intellectual stages, but never bound himself down 
to any sect, Catholic or Anglican. He was a man of great earnestness 
and thoroughness, who put his whole heart into his work whatever 
it was. His “Memoirs” are the story of the mental and spiritual 
growth of a man of marked individuality. He says of himself : 
“ I have seen no one, known none of the celebrities of my own 

time intimately, or at all If there is anything of interest 

in my story, it is as a story of mental development.” Of this develop- 
ment he writes : — 

I experienced wl\at Marcus Aurelius reckoned among the favours of 
the gods, fxh TTpb wpag avdpwOfjvat dXA' %ti kui eiriXa^dv tov )(p 6 vov 
(i, 17) and the growth of anything that 'could be called mind in me 
was equally, backward. But slow as the steps were, they have all been forward. 
I seemed to my friends to have changed, to have gone over from High 
Anglicanism to Latitudinarianism, or Rationalism, or Unbelief, or whatever 
the term may be. This is not so ; what took place with me was a simple 
expansion of knowledge and ideas. To my home Puritan religion, almost 
narrowed to two points — fear of God’s wrath and faith in the atonement — 
the idea of the Church was a widening of the horizon which stirred up the 
spirit and filled it with enthusiasm. The notion of the Church soon expanded 
itself beyond the limits of the Anglican Communion, and became the wider 
idea of the Catholic Church. Then Anglicanism fell from me, like an 
old garment, as Puritanism had done before. Now the idea of the Catholic 
Church is only a mode of conceiving the, dealings of Divine Providence 
with the whole race of mankind If God interferes at -all to pro- 

cure the happiness of mankind it must be on a far more comprehensive 
scale than by providing for them a church of which far the majority of them 
will never hear. It is on this line of thought, the details of which I need 
not pursue, that I passed out of the Catholic phase, but slowly, and in many 
years, to that highest development where all religions appear in their historical 
light as efforts of the human spirit to come to an understanding with that 
Unseen Power wh'ose pressure it feels, but whose motives are a riddle. 
Thus Catholicism dropped off me as another husk which I had outgrown. 
There was no conversion or change of view ; I could no more have helped 
what took place within me than I could have helped becoming ten years 
older.’* 
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But certainly the most important publication of the se^ti 
is the sumptuously bound volume entitled “ Landscape,” the latest 
work of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the authcn: of many interest- 
ing and valuable art-books, and an artist of considerable standing. 
Unlike most magnificently illustrated new books (and there are fifty 
separate illustrations, many of which are original etchings) this work 
is an elaborate and deeply interesting exposition of Landscape 
itself, of how it has affected the life and thought of man, and of 
its treatment in art an4 literature. Mr. Hamerton’s style is graceful 
and easy, and the reader is carried on as much by the literary as by 
the intrinsic interest. Among the most attractive of the illustratiofis 
are Brandard’s engraving in line of a hitherto uftreproduced Turner, 
a heliogravure of Van Eyck’s Vierge au Donateur, and of Millet’s 
Mantes la Jolie. The large paper copies of “ Landscape” were all 
sold on the day of publication. 

Among works of minor importance and of transient interest may 
be mentioned Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Affinities-rdLS^otvexy successful 
but rather clever satire on the Theosophists. The translation of 
Bourrienne’s Record of the Great Napoleon, whom, it will be re- 
membered, he served as secretary for a prolonged period, naturally 
attracts a good deal of attention. 

Among the books of the coming season that are being most 
looked forward to are — the ex-Empress Eugenie’s Memoirs, Mr. 
Swinburne’s new volume, Mr. Theodore Watt’s " Aylwin,” a novel 
called “ Karma” by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, Theosophical writer, and 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel. The last is to be called 
“ Zoroaster the Prophet,” and the scene is laid in ancient Persia. 
Mr. Watt’s romance, whose appearance has been unavoidably 
postponed, will be published as soon as possible ; some curious latter- 
day problems are introduced into it, but it is primarily a story of 
striking ioterest. Mr. Swinburne’s new book is a drama, and the 
subject is that already treated by Byron, ?;/>., Marino Faliero. In 
connection with the mention of literature may be noted the fact 
that the Senate of the University of Edinburgh has decided to 
confer the degree of LL.D. on Professor Rhys Davids in recog- 
nition of his studies and writings on Buddhism and Pali literature. 

It will be a matter of interest to many to learn that Mr. 
Fargus (“ Hugh Conway”) the author of “ Called Back” and “ Dark 
Days” was in his early youth one of the boys on board the training 
ship stationed in Bristol Roads. Mr. Fargus was a long time in a 
commercial position in Bristol itself before he made his first great 
hit in literature. He had written one or two tales for Blackwood’s 
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Magazine, which the publisher thought highly of, and when 
r. M Arrowsmith brought out " Called Back” the success of the book 
was instantaneous and widespread. Curiously enough, Messrs. Black- 
wood refused the author’s offer of the famous story, thinking it 
would not take. From the drama founded on his work Mr. Fargus 
Las received as his share over 1,200, and he has just sold the 
right of a new novel to a syndicate of newspaper proprietors for 
the sum of 1,500. Nothing pays like popularity, indeed — as 
Mr. Fargus is pleasantly experiencing. 

It is a happy idea to adopt the present Jap anese mania and 
pit it into musical and dramatic form. Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan have hitherto always been successful in adapting their 
compositions to the popular taste, and never more so than in the 
present case of the “ Mikado.” The success of the opera depends 
mainly on the music of Sir Arthur Sullivan. In this new score of 
his there is a decided advance on its predecessors ; the composer 
repeats himself less,^ and the general tone is fresh and refined ; the 
construction is good and contains concerted pieces in the style of 
old madrigals and glees that are really* charming. From this most 
amusing Japanese opera, a simple quotation may be made, but first 
the following condensed account from the World will give some idea 
of the plot. 

“ It is a story of Japan, not modern but pre-historic Japan. The 
plot arises from the theory that, in mediaival Japan, every ruler 
was also Lord High Executioner, and carried out his own sentences. 
As sentences must be carried out in order of date, it occurred to the 
logical inhabitants of the city in which the action is supposed to 
take place, that it would be advisable to elect as Lord High Exe- 
cutioner the criminal next in order for execution, arguing that, as he 
could not cut off another’s head unf^l he had first cut off his own, 
they might follow their own devices without fear of the consequences. 
By this arrangement the post of Lord High Executioner becomes 
practically a sinecure. The attention of the Mikado, however, is 
at length attracted by the fact that no executions take place in this 
town, and he decrees that the town shall be reduced to the rank of 
a village, unless an execution takes place within a month. Upon 
this the leading inhabitants insist on the Lord High Executioner 
beheading himself, unless he can find a substitute who is willing 
to take his place, The rest of the story deals with the difficulties 
that arise from the arbitrary conditions imposed on the Lord High 
Executioner by the substitute, as the condition of his consenting to 
be beheaded." 
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The dresses are genuine old Japanese costumes in nearly every 

case. 

The following amusing pieca of nonsense is sung by Mr. 
Grossmith in his part as Ko-Ko; or Lord High Executioner of 
Titip 

On a tree by a river a little tomtit 

Sang “ willow, titwillow. titwillow !” 

And I said to him, Dicky-bird, why do you sit 
Singing ‘‘ willow, titwillow, titwillow!^* 

^‘Is it a weakiness of intellect, birdie ?’* I cried, 

‘‘Or a rather tough worm in your little inside V* • 

With a shake of his poor little head he replied, 

“ Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow !*’ 

He slapped at his chest, as he sat on that bough. 

Singing “ willow, titwillow, titwillow f” 

And a cold perspiration bespangled his brow. 

Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow I 
He sobbed and he sighed, and a gurgle h*e give. 

Then he threw himself into the billowy wave. 

And an echo arose from the suicide’s grave, 

“ Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow I” 

Now I feel just as sure as I’m sure that my name 
Isn’t willow, titwillow, titwillow. 

That ’twas blighted affection that made him exclaim, 

“ Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 

And if you remain callous and obdurate, 1 
Shall perish as he did, and you will know why. 

Though I probably shall not exclaim as I die, 

“ Oh willow, titwillow, titwillow !” 


E. A. Sharp. 
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. Paris, March 1885. 

I T IS with something akin to amazement that the French view the 
matter of coarse manner with which the English prepare to roll 
back the tide of Russian aggression, after submitting for years to her 
insidious advance and deceitful pledges of honesty respecting Central 
Asia. And this, too, when it was already discounted that to smash 
the Mahdi was as hopeless as for the French to conquer China. But 
while recognising that, Russia has been faithful to her policy of steal- 
ing a march, when another power is believed to have its hands fully 
occupied, the French recognise that this time the Czar has blundered. 
England is ready, and her people to a man united for the fray ; 
while India herself is no less desirous to repel an invader, the 
incarnation of autocracy and its train of ills. It is not forgotten 
that, while Russia is financially poor, she must, in the end, be exhaust- 
ed and compelled to pay the cost of the struggle. Further, there 
are so many vulnerable points in her European, as well as Asiatic 
armour, that the giant may be overthrown from his very enormity — 
and enormities. The moment has arrived to fix her frontier line by 
actual measurement, and not by the raids of her generals or the 
caprice of her statesmen. 

The bold front that the Governor-General of India displays, and 
the taking of time by the forelock, are duly scored to the. English 
side, though the French would not be grieved, it is needless to say, at 
the success of the Czar. The fire once kindled in India will soon 
embrace the world, and France will be compelled to look after her 
interests in the conflagration. She must by this time be convinced 
that her friendship is not necessary for the existence of England. 

The Afghan question, like Aaron’s rod, has swallowed up the 
rest. Egypt is still mess and muddle. The financial guarantee by 
the powers that be, is certainly interpreted on the Continent as estab- 
lishing the multiple control in Egypt at the expiration of two years, 
if anything goes wrong ; and it is so easy to ensure things going 
wrong, when persons lay themselves out they shall so go, If there be 
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nothing in the agreement against the control, no interpretation inter- 
dicts collective interference. England bears the heat and burden of 
the day, and, in addition, can be knocked about for her generosity 
as recompense. 

The French Budget for 1886 has been introduced ; no one views 
it as a serious production : it builds its hopes of revenue on an excess 
of receipts from the new protection tariffs when everything indicates 
that no corn exists in that Egypt 

Jules VallJjs, the anarchist editor, who has just died, and been 
buried with all the pomp and circumstance of Communism, was not 
a very gentle critic in his day. All his life he was but a poseur ; 
claiming to be the medicine man par excellence for the poor ; admit- 
ting no other frite or compagnon^X.o represent the proletariat 
in mind, body, or estate. De mortuis nil nisi bonurn has always influ- 
enced the judgment of at least the contemporaries of a defunct ; not 
so with Vallfes ; his motto was “ Death is no excuse.’* Vallfes made 
a great deal of noise in his time, and whether* hOi be estimated by 
Vingtras or as a man, both will be found to lack dignity, greatness, 
and conviction. He lived on turtle soup, while his outcasts had not 
even black broth. He was devoured by envy, and had the most 
ardent thirst for ambition and vanity. 

But Vallfcs had talent ; unfortunately it was of the destructive 
kind, unfruitful, poisonous — a talent devoted to sowing hatred and 
discord between the vaiious classes of society; to drying up the wells 
of human sympathy ; to keeping in a state of perpetual irritation the 
social ulcers that he ought to have endeavoured at least to cicatrize, 
Vallbs detested the middle classes, but he was himself the accomplish- 
ed type of its worst features. He speculated in stocks and scrips to 
become rich and to secure all the material joys flowing from a com- 
mand of wealth. i 

Poor Gill, the caricaturist, hit off Vallfes in 1867 in a capital squib, 
which depicted him as a fat bull dog, having an old saucepan attached 
to his tail, and following the bier of a pauper. In his journal La Rue 
Valles secured the collaboration of many young writers who have 
since made their way— by quitting him ; such as Georges Cavalier 
better known by his sobriquet of Pipe en bois, because he led the 
cabal of fifers who played down the drama of Henriette MarickaK ' 
He was employed in the ambulatory Foreign Office at Tours, during 
the days of the National Defence Government, and nearly shocked 
the English Ambassador, Lord Lyons, to death, by inviting him “ to 
have a drink.” Of the other apprentices, Henry Maret, Jules Clare- 
tie, A. Ranc, Charles Lepfere, and Francis Maynard, are the best 
known. Of course Vallfes was the terror of the band. 
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In criticising Hugo’s drama Hemani, he thus spoke of the idol of 
French literature : — 

** M. Hugo is only a superb monster : he is come into the world with 
an empty head and heart ; he is the Memnon, who can only sing when the 
ray touches him — be it a ray from glory’s sun, or the sword, or the church. 
He was the Memnon of many things; of Napoleon I, of Charles IX, of 
Louis Philippe ; he was the sub-Memnon of Louis Napoleon, when Presi- 
dent ; and last, the grand Memnon of the Republic.” 

He concludes by comparing Hugo to a hollow statue, which will 
be erected to him as the god of defeat, but "which will serve as the 
pe!iasants employ old saucepans to beat upon when they desire to 
call or to curse bees. 

There is a tendency to commence a Semitic agitation in France, 
but not exactly on the same lines as in Germany. Paris, not Jeru- 
salem, is the abiding city of the Israelites ; they own leading news- 
papers, and dominate the financial world. Their aim is not to con- 
quer civil and political equality ; the new departure is to secure 
social consideration ; to rehabilitate themselves respecting the past 
as they have done in the present. They desire to demonstrate the 
injustice of their original reprobation, of which they are still 
generally the object ; to establish that the conduct attributed to 
them in the middle ages is pure calumny. In a word, the Jews wish 
to elevate their character, which they allege is not understood, and 
their race which has been perfidiously disfigured ; sufferance, as in 
Shakespear’s day, is the badgeof all their tribe. Judaism does not 
exactly, in the campaign which it has organized, attack in any 
marked manner either creeds, Christian society, or modern races — over 
all three of which it aspires to rise. It is thus that Dr. Guidette, 
of Turin, in his Pro JudeeiSy advocates their cause. M. Reinach, 
in his Hisioire des Israelites^ observes of his co-religionists : 
“ Israel at the downfall of Jerusalem refused to assimilate herself 
with Rome, The ruin of the Holy City left Judaism intact, even 
after its day-dreams of political restoration had been dissipated. 
Conquered, decimated, blotted out from the list of nations, dis- 
persed, and persecuted, Israel not the less clings to her lair, to the 
dogmas of Moses, and to her religious practices, which protect her 
faith with an impenetrable threefold shield. Neither the seductions 
of tolerance, nor the rigours of oppression, have prevented Israel 
from playing her original rdle in the development of civilization.’* 
The period in which to fill more actively that vdle appears to have 
arrived, according to M. d’Alvedre in his Mission des fuifs. He 
lays down that the reconstitution of Society is only to be effected 
by the union of Judaism and Christianity deplorably separated at 
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their origin. The author adds, that if governments have - been able, 
to make the two ends of their budget meet, it is simply due to the 
intelligence of the Israelites, whose economical virtues have been 
saving money for three thousand years. It. is they who have 
given the impetus to printing and the creation of railways. M. 
Reinach, previously alluded to, views Christianity as an evolution of 
Judaism, which has deviated to a wrong road ; it has only to re-enter 
the fold, and the world will go well. 

He concludes that each country, as each age, has the Jews 
that it merits. It has been also observed that each people has the 
government it deserves. As throwing shades over these pictures, 
Les Monack by M. de Bonnieres, Baron Vampire by M. de 
Charnac^, and the Comtesse Shylock by G. d’Orcet, should be read : 
they depict rather the Jew which Shakespear drew. The Comtesse 
is intended to show that the Rothschild altitude, which is the ideal- 
even of the Old CIo* fraternity, is due to the tenacity with which the 
tribe converge their ambition and energy en a single end, never 
frittering away their ways and means on any side issues, and pressing 
into their services all the i'nfluen ces they can coax or squeeze out 
of Christians. 

An extraordinary work has been brou ght out by the Rev. M. 
Faillorex — Le Temple de Solomon. It is a complete sketch of 
Solomon’s temple, with maps, plans, and views of that marvellous 
structure. It was some ten centuries before the Christian era that 
the temple was commenced by David’s sons; it surpassed all 
previous vast structures, whether in Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, or 
Greece. The size of the stones used in the foundation of the temple 
was ten times greater than any employed in the Great Pyramid' 
Solomon employed, it appears, 200,000 workmen, and completed the 
structure in seven years. The author has devoted his life to the study 
he has produced, and has made frequent voyages to the Holy Land 
to verify his statements. He declares that not a vestige, not an 
authentic stone of the edifice, is recognisable. 

M. Yves Guyot is one of the very few hard-headed French- 
men who judge questions from a thoroughly independent point of 
view, backed up with the resources of a well-stored mind, and an 
acquaintance with public life, without sharing its prejudices or partU 
cipating in its cliques. He is an advanced politician, it is true, but 
holds his views without violence, and maintains them with loyalty 
and courtesy. He is a respectable authority on economical and 
social questions, and sympathises with progress, as embodied in 
English ideas. He appears to not even leave his spare moments 
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unemployed, as he has just brought out a novel — Un Drole. It 
belongs to the school of actuality, and is intended to point a moral. 
Now romances, like stage teachings, are not the best schools wherein 
to study as a general rule. He points and brands certain villainies, 
which are peculiarly the outcome of “ Men of the Time,” engaged 
in the coulisses of politics. The hero — that is, the leading scoundrel— 
is a man ambitious, without heart, scruples, or merit. Not content 
with being an important publisher, he desires to become a " power;” 
he weds an heiress, purchases, by abject submission to his electors, 
a .^eat in the Chamber of Deputies, becomes a hack ministerialist, 
and associates his influence with every swindling company brought 
out. The pitcher is at last broken going to the well ; a financial 
catastrophe ruins him ; all his means, his wife’s fortune, moneys 
entrusted to him even by mistresses, barbers, and servants, disappear 
in the common gulf. He is branded from the Tribune of the 
Chamber ; he is refused reparation by a duel, not being deemed a 
man of honour, arfd dinds his career as an obscure clerk in one of 
the city tax offices. The story is piquant, full of every-day appli- 
cation, depicts scenes that you feel have been witnessed only too 
closely by the author. It is a curious study of public life of the 
year 1885, and especially of its political wire-pullers, and their 
manners. Except for a rather free use of scientific terms, the volume 
is interesting reading. 

M. Karasine, a Russian, in his Pays ou I'on se Battra — a title of 
actuality — lets in some light on the manner in which his countrymen 
secure "takes” in Central Asia. General Ivanoff is selected as the 
type of a soldier, who permits neither scruples nor humanity to 
influence his designs. He is called the “ Yellow Beard Chief,” from 
the colour of his beard. He has terrible audacity, and his acts are 
based on the “ neck or nothing” principhe. He ignores authorizations 
from St. Petersburg to carry out his schemes ; some six months 
would be required to conduct communications ; he would have 
secured conquests within that time. St. Petersburg is only good 
for registering successes. It is by sheer cruelty that the Russians are 
enabled to terrorize over Khans and their subjects, and to keep 
them in subjection. The great fact of the Lumsden mission is this, 
that the natives can see other soldiers besides the Russians, and 
these soldiers have been able to at last fix their gaze on the dark 
ways and means that the Muscovite practically enfploys to dominate 
for dominion’s sake. It is time to call upon him to “ halt,” or to pay 
the penalty of not heeding the challenge. 


E. DE LUTECE. 
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EUROPE. 

*^HE story of the past month, unlike that of its predeces^r, 
admits of being very briefly told without much dropping of 
the threads of current history or sacrifice of what is likely to be 
permanently interesting. 

The interest of the war in the Soudan has been transferred for 
the moment from the Nile to Suakin, where the campaign, if it can 
be dignified with the name, has been inaygurated by a series of 
operations probably unique in military annals for their combined 
inaptitude and fruitlessncs^. Not once, but half a dozen times, have 
the forces under General Graham’s command enacted, with variation?! 
the farce identified by tradition with the memory of the famous 
king of France who marched his troops up the hill and then marched 
them down again. Unfortunately the loss of life that has attended 
these operations places them in a different category from that of 
their French prototype. 

There have been reconnaissances of every description for which 
a name is to be found in the vocabulary of war, resulting in the 
acquisition of information which, w^hen it has not proved altogether 
illusory, has turned out useless, or in the occupation of positions 
which have been subsequently abandoned as untenable or purpose- 
less. There have been advances of the entire force which, owing to 
miscalculation or unprepared ness, have resolved, themselves into 
reconnaissances for which no name is to be found in any military 
dictionary. As a climax, the original plan of campaign has col- 
lapsed so completely that General Graham is fain to write it off under 
the head of “ preliminary” and begin everything afresh. 

To follow, item by item, the various movements that have gone 
to make up this fiasco would be neither interesting nor edifying. 

Active operations may be said to have commenced on the 20th 
ultimo, when, as a preliminary to a general advance on Osman 
Digma’s position at Tamai, it was decided to drive the enemy’s left; 
out of Hasheen and occupy a hill which was erroneously supposed 
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to command the valley. So far as the^ attainment of its immediate 
object was concerned, this movement was successfully carried out, 
the hill being occupied and the enemy being driven out of the 
valley, beyond, into the hills to the west of it, though not without a 
loss on our side of twenty-one killed and about twice as many 
wounded. Measured by its ultima te results, on the other hand, the 
movement must be pronounced a failure, for it was subsequently 
found, not only that the hill occupied commanded nothing in parti- 
cular, but that the troops occupying it were completely isolated ; and, 
though admirably placed for defensive purpes es, rendered absolutely 
in'Shpable for the time being of contributing to the general object 
of the operations. 

The next stage in this so-called “ preliminary” campaign was 
the advance on the following day, of the second brigade, under 
General M’Neill to the site of Baker’s zareba on the road to Tamai, 
where they were to construct a series of zarebas, and remain, pend- 
ing a general advance^ The surprise by which this movement was 
interrupted will long be remembered, not only for the disastrous loss 
of life that attended it, but for the desperate bravery by which the 
enemy were ultimately repulsed. While the force, consisting of the 
Berkshire regiment, the Indian infantry, the Marines and the Naval 
Brigade, were occupied in constructing the zarebas, most of them 
being more or less scattered in working parties and unarmed, the 
cavalry vedettes who had been posted in the bush rode in with the 
cry that the enemy were upon them. Almost at the same moment 
there was a general rush of Arabs from the bush. Some of the 
men succeeded in gaining the shelter of the half-formed zarebas ; 
others, not having time for this, formed themselves into groups out- 
side. All fought desperately, and, though for some minutes the 
scene was one of the wildest confusion and the fate of the entire 
force trembled in the balance, the enemy were at last driven off on 
all sides by the withering fire that met them. The northern- 
most of the three zarebas was occupied at the time of the 
attack by the Marines, who, as usual, exhibited conspicuous 
bravery, and maintained so steady a fire that only twelve of the 
enemy succeeded in getting inside, where they were immediately 
killed. The Berkshire men, in the southern zareba, which they had 
fortunately completed, repulsed every charge ; but the Naval Brigade 
who held an unfinished redoubt at one end of it, suffered severely 
owing to the exposed character of their position, though not one of 
the hundred and ten Arabs who entered the work left it alive. It 
was in the large central zareba, defended by the Indian infhntry, 
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that for a time most doubt attached to the issue of the struggle. 
Owing to the width of the unfinished gaps and the cover afforded 
to the enemy by the crowd of baggage animals collected outside, 
the Indian troops fought at a great disadvantage. The Sikhs and 
the 28th Native infantry, nevertheless, stood their ground well, but 
the 17th Native infantry, thrown into confusion by a stampede of 
the transport animals, many of whom broke through the zareba 
fence, gave way, and some of them rushed for shelter to the northern 
zareba. 

Our total loss in this unfortunate affair was ten officers and 
two hundred and fifty-four men killed or missing, of whom thsee 
officers and ninety men belonged to the Indian Contingent, and ten 
officers and two hundred and seven men, of whom four officers and 
seventy-one men belonged to the Indian Contingent, wounded.. 

The first onslaught of the Arabs was the signal for a general 
stampede of the transport animals and camp-followers, chiefly natives, 
who rushed or were carried headlong towards the camp at Suakin, 
numbers of them falling by the way. Th*e loss of camels alone 
was upwards of seven hundred; that of camp-followers does not 
appear to have been ascertained, but was probably between two and 
three hundred. After the fight more than a thousand dead bodies of 
the enemy were found lying round the zarebas, and it is probable 
that their total loss was not less than half as many again. 

They nevertheless continued to attack our convoys between 
Suakin and the position at Hasheen, which was finally abandoned 
during the following week. 

The third stage in the “ preliminary" campaign was the general 
advance against Osman Digma, which, owing to the disorganisation 
of the transport arrangements by the heavy losses of the 22nd ultimo, 
was delayed till Thursday last, and which was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion at Tamai, on the following day, by the discovery that the 
enemy *had retired to Tamanieb ; that the wells at Tamai were 
exhausted ; and that, owing to the inadequate supply of water brought 
from camp, it was impossible to proceed any further. 

The force commenced its return journey at once, and reached 
Suakin again on the 4th instant. On Monday the stores were brought 
away from the zarebas on the road to Tamai, which were finally 
abandoned. 

On the same day a new series of operations were commenced 
by the.advance of a battalion of the Guards and the New South 
Wales Contingent to a point about five miles out on the road to 
Kandoub, where they are to construct a zareba. To this point the 
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railway will be at once puslied forward, when a further advance 
will be made to Handoub itself, and the railway again brought up. 

Proceeding thus, by iive-mile stages, the line will be advanced 
to the elevated plateau of Es Sibil , fifty miles from Suakin, where, 
circumstances permitting, it is inten ded to establish summer quarters 
for the troops. 

In the meantime, the position, strength and intentions of the 
enemy are all doubtful. Two days before the advance on Tamai, 
it was believed at head-quarters, on the evidence of spies and 
friendly natives, that the greater part of the tribes had abandoned 
Osman Digma and dispersed ; and, though a party of cavalry sent 
out to reconnoitre Tamai on the following day reported the Arabs 
to be in great force there, the result of the advance tends rather to 
confirm the statements of the natives. The latest accounts represent 
Osman as having fled, with a few hundred followers, to the hills 
between Eukowit and Sinkat. 

The news received from the Nile force during the month has 
been of the scantiest description. The troops remained unmolested in 
their summer quarters between Korti aijd Dongola, except by sick- 
ness, which is very prevalent, and, it is to be feared, is likely to 
increase as the season advances. A new Mahdi has arisen in 
Kordofan, and is said to have attracted a large following and, 
captured El Obeid. Lord Wolseley, who has been summoned to 
Cairo by the Governm ent, — with what object is uncertain, — left 
Dongola for that place on the 30th ultimo, and on the 3rd instant 
the Mudir of Dongola also left for the capital by order of the 
Khedive. 

Though public anxiety regarding our relations with Russia, 
which may be said to have reached a climax on Thursday, the 
26th ultimo, when a Royal message announced the determination 
to call out the Reserves, has, since that date, somewhat abated, 
there is no very solid ground for supposing that the situatioh is less 
critical than it was when I last wrote. 

On the i6th ultimo. Lord Granville made certain proposals to 
the Russian Government, the precise purport of which is not of 
course known, but the main feature in which is understood to be 
the establishment of a neutral zone, including the territory re- 
cognised by England as debateable, pending the final delimitation 
of the frontier by the joint Commission. To this communication 
the Cabinet 01 St. Petersburg, after protracted delay, des- 
patched a reply on the 28th ultimo. The actual terms of this 
document, which reached London on Wednesday evening, and was 
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considered by a Cabinet Council on Saturday, have not been 
allowed to transpire ; but it is rumoured that Russia, while deckr- 
ing in it her acceptance of the principle of a neutral zone an^ 
professing a virtuous solicitude for the early assembling of the 
Commission, not only demands a considerable southward extension, 
of the zone proposed by Lord Granville, but declines to submit 
an important portion of the disputed frontier to the examination 
of the Commissioners, except on the condition that territories 
hitherto treated as undisputedly Afghan shall be included within 
the debateable.area. 

Ministers in the House, on Monday week, represented the t^e 
of the reply as conciliatory, but,, on the plea partly of ignorance 
of its exact terms and partly of the delicacy of the situation, 
declined to make any further statement. As it is merely by a 
convenient diplomatic fiction that they can be supposed to have 
been ignorant of the precise terms of a document, the text 
of which, though it had not reached them officially, must have been 
communicated to their Ambassador at St. 4’etersburg at least two 
days previously, the employment of this guarded language is in 
itself a clear indication that the reply is considered very far from 

satisfactory. , . . ^ 

The natural inference from the language used is, in fact, that, 

while conciliatory, as it was sure to be, in tone, the reply is unyield- 
ing and unacceptable in substance. That such should be the case 
is but a natural result of the want of dignity and firmness shown 
by the Government in first peremptorily requiring Russia to with; 
draw her troops from certain positions, and then, when she refused 
to comply, tacitly ignoring their own demand and proceeding with 
the negotiations as if it had never been made. 

The best hope for peace lies in the fact that Russia is not ready 
for war ; but even this hope vanishes if the British Government, 
instead^of insLsting on an immediate understanding on vital points, 
allow their adversary to gain all the time she wants by prolonging 
futile negotiations. 

Though the Reserves have not yet been called out, extensive 
preparations are being made at the various dockyards and arsenals 
to meet the contingency of a rupture. About a fortnight ago 
orders were issued to prepare for immediate commission all the 
available vessels of the Steam Reserve at Devonport, Portsmouth, 
and Sheerness, and the Government is now in a position to dwpatch a 
powerful fleet at any moment to the Baltic. Four of the largert and 
kstest of the Atlantic liners have also been chartered for conversion 
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into armed cruisers, and orders have been issued for the construction 
of fourteen new torpedo boats which are expected to be completed 
within six months. 

In view of the existing situation, the following account of the 
strength of the Russian forces in Central Asia, furnished by the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Standard^ may prove interesting. 
Though the figures refer to last spring, they are believed to hold 
good for a comparatively recent period. 

Of the Regular and Irregular farces in Turkestan' the former comprise 
twenty battalions of infantry, four battalions of Vifles, half a battalion of 
saf^ers, one brigade of artillery with fifty-six guns, and one mountain battery 
of eight guns. The Irregulars consist of sixteen squadrons of Cossack 
cavalry and six guns. In the Trans-Caspian district there are six battalions 
of rifles and six squadrons of Kouban Cossacks, besides a quantity of artillery 
at Askabad, and a force of local militia. Reinforcements for the Trans- 
Caspian must be drawn from the Caucasus, wh ere two Army Corps are 
stationed. The first of these consists of fifty battalions of the line, fifty-two 
squadrons of cavalry, fqur of them dismounted, and on e hundred and twenty- 
eight guns. The Second Army Corps comprises forty-eight battalions of 
infantry, twenty-four squadrons of cavalry, and mnety- two guns, in addition to 
several small detachments of foot and horse artillery. There are also four 
battalions of rifles, six battalions of Caucasus Res erves, seven so-called local 
battalions, thirty squadrons of irregular horse, and twenty-nine squadrons of 
cavalry of the militia, six of the latter being dismounted. Thus the total 
of the Regular forces in the Caucasus comprises one hundred and twenty- 
eight infantry battalions, twenty-four squadrons of cavalry, and one hundred 
and ninety-two guns, while the Irregulars include altogether one hundred and 
one mounted and ten dismounted squadrons of cavalry, two infantry batta- 
lions, and twenty-eight guns, without counting the fixed artillery defending 
various fortified places. A regiment in Russia consists of four battalions of 
sixteen companies, each company on a war footing numbering two hundred 
and seven men. A regiment of cavalry contains six squadrons or so-called 
sotnias. Sotnia is the Russian word for hundred ; but as a matter of ^act the 
sotnia numbers seldom far short of one hundred and fifty. 

In spite of the fact of its containing no express stipulation 
that the financial responsibility accepted by the powers, as 
joint guarantors of the new loan, should convey no right of 
political interference, the House of Commons has passed the 
resolution necessary to enable the Govern meht to carry out the 
Egyptian Convention, by a majority of 294 to 246. Previous to the 
debate Mr. Gladstone had declared the question one of confidence, 
but the Government, by their action, had so completely foreclosed 
every other avenue of escape that the result of the division would 
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ttroibably have been the same, even if the majority had been free 
to vote according to their convictions. In the eyes of Mr^ Oladatone 
and those who think with him it will detract nothing from the merits 
of the settlement that it deprives England of the only plea short 
of political necessity on which she could have prolonged her sole 
Occupation of Egypt beyond the period necessary for its re-organtsa-^ 
tion on a footing of tolerable security. 

It is understood that the convention was signed by Turkey 
Under extreme pressure and with the following reservations : 

1. That in the Suez panel Convention, which will be aigned at Parii, 
it shall be stipulated that Turkey shall enjoy the right to take the neces|ary 
measures for the defence of Egypt in case of intestine troubles in -that 
country, or with respect to a belligerent Power, (a.) That the question of 
the expenses of the English occupation shall not be dealt with by the Con'- 
vention. (3.) That the mention in the Convention of the Mixed Tribunals 
shall not be interpreted as implying the indefinite prolongation of the Triba> 
nals. And, lastly, that the Porte will never accept the character of inter- 
ference that may be assumed by the Commission of foreigners which may 
hereafter be deputed to inquire into the financial resources of Egypt. 

From Canada comes the unexpected inte Iligence of a serious 
rebellion of the half-breeds in the remote North-West, under the 
leadership of Riel, of Red River notoriety. 

The insurgents, who, according to the reports received, have 
been joined by several of the Indian tribes, appear, for the time 
being, to be having it all their own way, and have not only defeated 
the police sent against them with heavy loss but captured Fort 
Carleton and Battleford, and established a provisional government 

The Canadian authorities having been wholly unprepared for 
any such movement, there has been a lamentable delay in the adop- 
tion of adequate military measures for the suppression of insur- 
rection. Though the first news of Riel’s movements reached the 
Government more than a fortnight ago, it was only on the 5^^ 
instant that General Middleton was able to commence his advance, 
from Fort Qu’Appelle, and even then he was obliged to move with- 
out the re-inforcements for which he was waiting. 

That the rebellion will be speedily suppressed there is no room 
to doubt, but in the meantime numbers of peaceful settlers will 
have been ruined, even if they escape with their lives, and the 
development of the country will be seriously retarded. 

The rebels, who probably have some real grievances, demand, 
according to the Philadelphia correspondent of the Time^ that 
the North-West territory may be divided into provinces ; that the 
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half-breeds may receive the same grants and other advantage as 
the Manitoba half-breeds ; that land-patents may be issued at once 
to the colonists in possession ; that half a million acres of the domi- 
nion lands may be sold, and the proceeds applied to the establish- 
ment in the half-breed settlements of schools and hospitals, and 
the equipment of the poorer membe rs of the community with 
seed-grain and implements ; that a hundred townships of the 
swamp lands may be reserved for distribution among the children of 
half-breeds during the next hundred and twenty years ; that a 
grant of a thousand dollars may be made for the maintenance of 
ao^institution, to be conducted by nuns, in each half-breed settlement ; 
and that, better provision may be made for the support of Indians. 

The dissatisfaction of the public in France with the policy of 
M. Ferry has been suddenly brought to a climax by the disaster 
sustained by General Negrier at Langsen. At a Cabinet Council 
held on the 30th ultimo, it was decided to ask the Chamber for a 
credit of two hundred million francs for the purpose of effectively 
vindicating French honour and securing the safety of the French 
establishments in Tongkin. 

The statement with which M. Ferry prefaced this demand at 
the meeting of the Chamber, on the following day, was received with 
a storm of indignation ; and when, after submitting his proposal, he 
added that the Government had, from patriotic considerations, 
determined not to treat the vote as one of confidence, the uproar 
and confusion were redoubled. 

M. Clemenceau then ascended the tribune, and, after branding 
the ministers as culprits with whom it was for the law to deal, sub- 
mitted a resolution declaring “ that the Chamber resolved to vote 
all the credits necessary for the relief of French soldiers in the 
East, and, condemning the policy of the Government, passed on to 
the orders of the day.” M. Ribot followed with another vote of 
censure, couched in somewhat different terms, and, M. Ferry ‘having 
demanded priority for his vote of credit, the Chamber divided and 
rejected his request by a majority of 381 to 161. M. Ferry, 
thereupon, after declaring that the Cabinet could not misunderstand 
the meaning of the vote, immediately went with his colleagues to 
the President and tendered his resignation. M. Grevy, the same 
evening, sent for M. Freycinet, who, after some hesitation, undertook 
the task of forming a fresh Cabinet. He having failed, M. Constans 
was applied to and succeeded in forming a Ministry which collapsed 
after a few hours. P'inally M. Brisson, who had, at first, declined 
the responsibility, was persuaded to throw himself into the gap. 
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Though the action of the Chamber, in driving M. Ferry from 
office, had the appearance of being dictated by the passion of the 
moment, there is every reason to think that it was largely the result 
of intrigue, and that the blow had been long in preparation. 
Had the late Premier been less precipitate and postponed his 
application for a few days, he would probably have been still in 
office ; for within forty-eight hours of his resignation the newS 
reached him that his last proposals for peace had been accepted by 
the Government at Pe)cin. M. Ferry, however, has had his revenge, 
such as it is, and, with the aid of the President, has cleverly 
contrived that the men who ousted him from power shall have ''no 
share in the credit of bringing the war to a conclusion. Having 
been apprised by him of the result of the negotiations, which were 
conducted through the friendly medium of Mr. Hart, M. Grevy 
availed himself of his constitutional powers, and appointed M. Billot as 
Plenipotentiary, to sign the preliminaries, which he did on Friday last. 

In the meantime, M. Brisson, who had^ been kept in entire 
ignorance of what was going on, succeeded in forming a Ministry, 
with M. Freycinet as Minfster for Foreign Affairs, M. Allain Targe 
as Minister of the Interior, and General Campenon as Minister for 
War. The new Ministry was duly gazetted on Tuesday morning, 
and, on the same date, Mr. Brisson met the Chamber and asked 
for a credit of a hundred and fifty million francs, in addition to 
fifty millions, granted on the application of the Tongkin Committee, 
immediately after M. Ferry’s fall, for the prosecution of the war. 
The credit was granted by a majority of 373 to 92, and imme- 
diately afterwards it became known not only that peace had been 
signed in Paris four days previou sly, but that a telegraphic despatch 
announcing its ratification at Pekin had been received that very 
day. It remains to be seen what, if any, steps M. Brisson and the 
Chamber will take to resent the deception that has been practised 
on them. The principal condition of the peace, or more properly 
speaking of the armistice, is the gradual evacuation of Tongkin by 
the Chinese, the claim for an indemnity having been very wisely 
abandoned. 

The University Boat-race, which, according to annual custom, 
was rowed on the 28th ultimo was marked by a partial revival of 
the old interest. The day broke some what raw and foggy, with 
a keen north wind blowing, but long before the time for starting it 
had become bright and temperate, and by noon the banks of the 
river at all the favourite spots were well lined with spectators. 
Neither crew was in particularly good form, and the odds in 
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favour of Oxford, which had been at one time as long as 100 to 30, 
had entirely disappeared the day before the race, owing to some 
remarkably bad practice on the part of the favourite crew. On 
the morning of the race, in fact, it was generally felt that the issue,, 
barring accidents, depended on the choice of stations, which, it was 
considered, owing to the obstructions at Hammersmith-bridge, 
would give the winner of the toss an advantage of from one-and- 
a-half to two lengths. When it was learnt that Oxford had won 
the toss, and, as a matter of course, had chosen the Surrey side, they 
again became the favourites at eleven to eight. As it turned out, 
tli^ race was by no means the sure thing that it seemed to be ; for, 
though Oxford showed themselves the better crew, an accident to 
one of their number, who sprained his shoulder during the contest, 
very nearly enabled their opponents to snatch the victory from 
them; since it was owing quite as much to bad tactics and to 
their disadvantage of position, as to inferior pace that Cambridge 
were beaten. , 

At the start Oxford were quickest away, and got an advantage 
of about an oar's length ; but Cambridge, rowing a faster stroke, 
rapidly overhauled them, and, at the half-mile post, were three- 
quarters of a length ahead. About this point, however, Oxford 
began to draw up again, and a little beyond Rosebank Cottage 
had recovered their lost ground. Near the Soap Works, Cambridge 
who had been for some time boring their opponents out towards 
the Surrey side, had to yield ground to enable them to clear 
the flag boat. Here Oxford were leading by nearly a length, 
and at the Bridge they were a length and a half ahead of their 
opponents. Between the Bridge and the Mall the rowing became 
very bad, and the distance between the boats was increased to 
three lengths. At Chiswick Church, Oxford were four lengths 
ahead, and it looked as if the race were over ; but a little Jbeyond, 
the accident already mentioned occurred, and their boat, rolling 
badly, began to lose ground. A little below the Bull’s Head, a 
row-boat got in the way of the crew, who had to steer divergent 
courses to avoid it, Cambridge losing more than their opponents 
by the mischance, the result being that at Barnes Bridge they were 
again four lengths behind. Here, however, they put on a spurt, and 
began to go up very fast, favoured by the rough water off Mortlake 
Brewery, which they got through much better than the favourites. 
For a few seconds the result of the race seemed to hang in the 
balance, but the Cambridge spurt died out, and Oxford passed the 
winning post with between two and three lengths to the good. 
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The Royal Commissioa appointed fojc the purpose of oiRantatag 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in South Keil3logtOQ held 
hrst meeting on the 30th ultimo, under the presidency of the Prince 
of Wales, who made a brief statement regarding the arrangements 
proposed, and announced his intention of taking the same, active 
part in the Exhibition as he did in that in Paris, in 1878. His Royal 
Highness laid special stress on the fact that the exhibition was 
essentially of a National and Imperial character, differing in. this 
respect from previous undertakings of the kind in. which elements 
of trade rivalry and profit largely predominated. He announced,, 
among other things, that negotiations were in progress for the 
purpose of procuring for visitors from India and the Colonies 
special facilities for visiting the chief manufacturing centres and 
places of interest in Great Britain, and proposed the appointment 
of a Finance Committee, consisting of Sir John Rose, Sir George 
Birdwood, Mr. Edward Birkbeck, Sir Barrow Ellis, and Sir 
W. C. Sargeaunt. The guarantee fund, ^derived entirely from 
colonial and private sources, amou nted, at the date of the meeting, 
to 28,600. 

On Tuesday night, the Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by Prince Albert Victor, embarked at Holyhead, on board the 
Osbonu, for Kingstown, on their Irish tour. In spite of the ill- 
humoured attitude of the Corporation, the loyal population of Dub- 
lin are making great efforts to give their Royal guests a hearty 
reception. Upwards of forty addresses of welcome are to be present- 
ed, and the Lev^e and Drawing-room, to be held on Thursday, are 
likely to be .very largely attended. The central branch of the 
National League have held a meeting, under the presidency of Mr, 
Healy, to express their disgust at what they characterise as an attempt 
to use the Prince of Wales for the pu rpose of whitewashing Dublin 
Castle;^ and Mr. Healy, in a most disgraceful speech, plainly hinted 
that, if any attempt were made to use the city flag, which has 
been taken from its disloyal custodians, in the demonstrations of 
welcome, force would be resorted to for its recoveiy. There is a 
general feeling that, apart from all question of danger to the persons 
of their Royal Highnesses, the visit, if only on the ground of the 
party conflict to which, on the slightest provocation, it may give 
rise, is particularly ill-advised. 

The trial of the dynamiters, Cunningham and Gilbert, has 
resulted in their committal for trial on a charge of treason-ihlotiy. 
Since their arrest and the attempt on the life of O’Rossa, the faction 
has been remarkably quiet; and the evidenee. adduced at the trial 
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affords some ground for hope that the dimensions of the conspiracy 
have been exaggerated. 

The expectations of an improvement in trade with which the 
year opened have been grievously falsified by the net results of the 
quarter which terminated on the 31st ultimo. Prices, except in 3 
few instances, are lower than they were this time last year. Railway 
receipts show a falling-off of more than three per cent, and in no 
branch of trade, except those affected by the demand for war mate* 
rials, has there been any tendency to increased business. It is but 
little consolation to know that this state of-things is chiefly attribu- 
table to political causes, for the political situation is likely to grow 
much worse before it improves. 

The chief literary event of the month has been the production of 
a poem by Lord Lytton, entitled “ Glenaveril ; or, the Metamor- 
phoses,” to be completed in six books. Judging from the portion before 
the public, his lordship’s story in verse, in which much political 
discussion and portraiture is blended with a romantic plot, and which 
is written in the metre, but very far after the manner of Don Juan, 
is as dull as it is pretentious, and is not at all likely to add to the 
reputation of its author. 

London : April %th, 1885. James W. Furrelu 


INDIA. 

Despite the rain which heralded the Amir’s arrival in British 
territory, and lasted almost continuously till his departure, robbing 
the military show of much of its glitter, the Confei-ence between 
the Rulers of India and of Afghanistan is pronounced to have 
effected its great purpose. Though the greatest secrecy has been 
observed as to the actual agreement made, and, in fact, as to 
whether any definite terms of alliance were arranged or not, it is 
believed that the Amir has returned to his own country with his 
loyalty towards the British Government strengthened, with a deeper 
impression of its power, and with a determination to call in British 
aid should a crisis demand it. The Amir’s own words uttered, 
without previous notice, at the Durbar, are the more significant, 
because of the reticence observed on the British side. “ The Amir 
is much obliged,” he said, “ to Lord Dufferin for his kindness and 
for Queen Victoria’s favour. In return for this, every possible 
service to the British Government will be rendered by his army and 
people. As the British have declared to help Afghanistan to repel 
an invasion, the Afghan nation will join in the firmest manner, 
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standing side by side with the British Government.” And again, 
on receiving from Lord Dufferin's hands the presentation sword : 
“ With this sword I hope to strike any enemy of the British Govern- 
ment.” Of the sincerity of these professions little doubt need be 
entertained, and were it certain that the Afghan people are of one 
mind with their ruler, the result of these ncgociations might be 
accepted as completely satisfactory. It is, however, understood that 
the Amir expressed a decided distrust of his subjects’ temper in 
case British forces should appear in Afghanistan before open decla- 
ration of war and actual^ostilities, and that he expressed his full 
confidence in the power of Afghanistan unaided, except by money 
and arms, to give a good account of the Russians at Herat. 

The news of the attack made on the entrenchment at Panjdeh, 
and of the rout and slauglifer of the Afghan garrison, reached 
Rawul Pindi before the Amir Ihft, and was the occasion of several 
more interviews with the Viceroy. It is reported that the Amir did 
not regard the occurrence as be^g of such critical importance as to 
demand any change of taatics or any reconsideration of the arrange- 
ments made for British interference. And indeed the later accounts 
of the Panjdeh incident are all more favourable to the Russian view 
that it was a distinctl y threatening advance on the part of the 
Afghans that precipitated hostilities. It is admitted by the Times of 
India's special correspondent with the Afghan Delimitation Com- 
mission that the Afghans advanced the greater part of their force 
across the Khusk and entrenched themselves. Previously to the 
conflict the Russians demanded that the Afghans should retire from 
their entrenchments. The Afghan refused to do so, and the next 
morning, the 29th March, the Russians made their attack. The 
Afghans offered a stout resistance, and two companies were com- 
pletely massacred in the trenches. In all they lost about 700 men, 
and the remnant retreated to Maruchack. 

On the other side it is asserted that the Afghan movement was 
in a sout/urly direction, and that it was meant merely as a strength- 
ening of the position at Ak Tepe, which was commanded by the 
Russian advance to Pul-i-Khisti. While these lines are being writ- 
ten the prospects of a reference to the matter to arbitration seem 
to incline the balance in favour of peace ; the King of Denmark, 
related to the reigning houses of Russia and of England, has been 
mentioned as umpire. 

Meantime war preparations in England and in India are being 
conducted on a scale proportionate to the magnitude of the impend- 
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fng conflict The vote of credit for eleven millions which was 
passed in the House of Commons without a division stands out in 
significant contrast to the failure of Russia to raise a paltry two 
millions even at a discount of, perhaps, 50 per cent In 1882, Russia 
prevailed on Messrs. Baring Brothers to bring out a three per cent 
loan for about nine millions sterling, the price of issue being no 
more than 55 per cent., and thus gave promissory notes to the 
extent of ;£’9,ooo,ooo for a temporary relief of little more than half 
that amount Russia’s national debt is about ^50 millions sterling, 
the interest of which is about 20^ millions fer annum, out of a total 
revenue of 70^ millions. It is difficult to imagine that this last 
refusal of the financing agencies of Europe to supply Russia with 
the sinews of war should fail to open the eyes of the war party at 
St. Petersburg!! to the terrible odds against her in a struggle with 
the richest nation in the world. 

In India, material progress of allj Vim'is is checked by the de- 
mands on the Treasury for the purchase of transport and supplies 
for the two army corps which hav^ been prepared to cross 
the border. Railways and docks are left just begun or half tom- 
pleted, and education must be content with .'ts present insufficient 
allotment. In the event of war actually being declared, we may 
expect, to begin with, an increase and extension of the existing 
license-tax, and a prolonged conflict would necessitate the re-imposi" 
tion of the impost dues ; one great advantage of the latter foivn of 
taxation is that it furnishes a ready and simple means for drawing 
from the Native States their fair share of contribution to the Imperial 
Treasury. 

The reports concerning the discovery of treasonable corres- 
pondence between the Maharajah of Kashmir and Russia appear 
to have been without any solid foundation. They arose probably from 
the ab.scnce of t ie Maharajali from the Rawul Pindi Durbar. But 
the feeble .state of the .\laliarajali’.s health is well known, and a pro- 
longed residence in tents at the camp involved a risk not to be faced 
unless the necessity was most urgent. The Viceroy met the 
Maharajah at Lahore, but whether for the discussion of frontier or 
of domestic politics is not known. 

The fight between Suakin and Tamai, one of the most com- 
plete surprises that has happened to English troops, while reflecting 
anything but credit on the strategy of General MacNeil, served to 
bring into strong relief the splendid fighting powers of our soldiers, 
British and Indian alike. After the first moment of surprise the 
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men rallied shoulder to shoulder, the Berkshire ^.egjment mixed up 
with the Ludiana Sikhs, and loyal Purbeahs dovetailed with th^ 
Royal Marines. By sheer pluck and unwavering discipline the men 
turned what might have been another Isandula into a splendid 
victory, and the results of the slaughter they inflicted on Osman 
Digma’s forces have been far-reaching ; they ha ve never again faced 
our troops, and the Suakin campaign is practica lly at an end. 

The reply of the Viceroy to the address of the Indian Associa- 
tion on the subject of the repeal of the Arms Act and the enlistment 
of Natives as volunteess, shou Id set the question at rest for the 
present. Both these matters, said Lord Dufferin, must be discussed 
and adjudicated upon on their own merits, and apart from the cir- 
cumstances of the hour. Gratifying as is the genuine spirit of 
loyalty to British supremacy both on the part of Independent 
States, who have hastened to place their contingents at the 
disposal of the Viceroy, and of many hundreds among the 
educated classes in towns and villages th/oughout the different 
Presidencies, it would be clear^ a mistake to take the opportunity 
of impending external dTftturbance to revoke a policy hitherto 
deliberately pursued ; and the truest loyalty would, we think, be 
shown by the Native community in refraining from pressing for 
an immediate decision on these points at a time when the Govern- 
ment is not in a position to give them the requisite amount of calm 
attention. No mistrust of the sincerity of these loyal professions 
is implied by this postponement, and when quieter times have come 
again, measures will, no doubt, be taken to afford a practical proof 
that the Supreme Government recognises the sincerity of the 
feeling displayed in so marked a manner. When once started, 
we think that mixed corps of European and Native would act as 
the very strongest bond between the two races. The gallant be- 
haviour^of the native contingent at “ Baker’s zareba," when Sikh and 
Englishman, Hindu and Christian, stood shoulder to shoulder and 
together hurled back the hosts of Osman, should make any English- 
man proud to have his Native fellow- subjects as his comrades in 
the ranks of the Volunteer Corps. Meanwhile the enrolment of names 
for the Volunteer Reserve goes on apace throughout the country. 

The bitter cry of outcast Calcutta has, at last, been heard, and 
practical measures are being taken by the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association for the purchase of sites and the building of 
model kintals. Subscriptions in aid of this project . have already 
reached Rs. 10,000, but the Association hope to be able to make the 
scheme eventually self-supporting. There is little doubt that sudi a 
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movement, to be of any permanent benefit, should be as far as possible 
conducted on commercial rather than charitable principles ; and if we 
may judge by the success of the efforts of Miss Octavia Hill in 
London, money laid out in providing decent dwellings for the poor 
can be made to bring in a satisfactory interest and to be a thoroughly 
sound investment. 

The absorbing interests of Central Asia have thrown the Burman 
Caligula and his vagaries .into the background, and nothing more 
than a languid interest has been felt in the 'announcement of the 
de'spatch of a French Consul to Mandalay, and of the introduction 
of Constitutional Government into the dominions of Theebaw. 
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Travel. 

Mr. A. B. Colquhoun’s Amongst the 
Shans” is at once an entertaining record 
of travels and an important contribution to 
our authentic knowledge of a country and 
people of which we have hitherto had but 
very imperfect information, bilt which, in the 
opinion of the author, may play<4n important 
part even in European politics if French 
annexation continues to progress. The terri- 
tory described is occupied % tribes of differ- 
ent calibre and culture, the feeblest of whom 
are the Siamese, who are described as being 
in a corrupt and declining condition, ready to 
fall an easy prey to France if France cares 
to take them. The slave trade is rampant 
in all the .territory— and Madras girls and 
daughters of the poorer Burmese are sold, 
it seems, even in British Burmah — but the' 
slavery is of so mitigated a type that, thoughf 
the Shan slaves who come to Burmah witlft 
ponies and cattle might escape from th(/ir 
servitude by breaking their tru:iL, 'Mr. 
Colquhoun has never heard of a case of one 
doing so. The value of the book is greatly 
increased by an introductory chapter on the 
cradle of the Shan race from the pen of 
M. de Locouperie, by a historical sketch of 
the Shans by Mr. lloll Hallett, and by many 
excellent illustraUons. — Th^ Contemporary 
Reviexo^ 

Not the American way.” 

Probably no unphysical argument address- 
ed to genuine dynamiters would be likely to 
have any pjwerful effect. But words may 
not be entirely misapplied when addressed 
to certain American politiciiins who seem 
at times to hesitate in their attitude toward 
dynamiters themselves, the aiders and abet- 
tors of dynamiters, for the sentimental sympa- 
thizers with such outlaws. The reason for 
hesitation • is generally obvious. It is a 
question of political votes— of persoual or of 
party success. 

Well, there is one thing to be said to such 
doubting and hesitating politicians : Gentle- 
men, you are making a mistake. To use an 
expression m<ade popular, we believe, by 
General Hawley some years ago in regard to 
a very different question, dynamiting is ** not 
the American way I'' The methods of t]ie 
assassin, of the sneaking and cowardly 
murderer, are not, and never will be, pojmlar 
in this country. It is true that two of our 
Presidents have met their death at the hands 
of the illegal taker of life, but there was no 
popular support to either mad and murderous 
net. l.yncli-law, on our borders especially, 
has had too much vogue, but this is decreas- 
ing: and there is a long distance between 
lynching a villain who it is feared may escape 


justice, and the dastardly and reckless use of 
explosives, where invaluable works of art, 
and innocent men, women, and children, 
together with the supposed ** oppressor,” arc 
confounded in a common destruction. 

Let the question once be brought to an 
issue in our American communities, and the 
politician who hesitates to denounce dyna- 
mite, and all that goes with it, — all cows^y 
and conscienceless attempts to sbttle either 
public or private questions by means of 
private and secret violence, — such a man is 
lost. He will find too late that his deference 
to an unreasoning, brutal, and restricted 
sentiment has brought him into contact with 
the great, sound, uncowardly, law-abiding 
sentiment of the people of these United 
States. — 

The Attpmpt to Save Niagara. 

A NATURAL phenomenon of the proportions 
of Niagara constitutes a public trust. The 
people cannot escape responsibility for its 
care and preservation, even if they would. 
The experiment of private ownership and 
management of the lands about the Falls 
has been fully tried, under circumstances 
more favorable than can ever exist in the 
future, and has failed completely. The 
existing state of things is one which no 
intelligent person can defend. The demoralisa- 
tion is natural and inevitable ; competition 
between the owners of rival “ points of view” 
naturally develops a tendency to the employ* 
ment of tawdry, sensational attractions. The 
increasing ugliness everywhere ; the destruc- 
tion of all vernal beauty and freshness ; the 
crowding of unsightly structures for manufac- 
tures of various kinds around the very brink 
of the Falh ; the incessant hounding of 
travellers, and the enormous exactions of 
which they are the victims, — all these evils 
are inseparable from the system of private 
ownership of the land, and nothing could be 
more idle or fruitless than to find fault with 
individuals because the results of the system 
are disagreeable and mischievous. 

The only practicable remedy is ownership 
by the State, and suitable permanent 
guardianship over these lands, with such 
provision for the safety, convenience, and 
comfort of myriads of visitors as can be sup- » 
plied only by a competent directory clothe 
with the authority of the State, and acting in 
the interest of the general community* TIlia 
is the object of the measures recommciidlld 
by the Commissioners appointed hy (soyMiar 
(now President) Cleveland in t 1 ^ apiwg 
of 1883. These Commissi onen have sclvcM 
about one hundred and eighteen atres'^ 
land contiguous to the Falls, comping Coat 
Island and all the other islandam the riTd^«‘ 
with a narrow strip of land on .the 
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Am«r{eiaiAol«,'*Taiibi^ 'j^m th« iipp«t 
suspan^ioji bridge to Port Day, and indtiaiiig^ 
Prospect P 4 fk. The irariotta separate por- 
tiohs constituting this tract have beenap* 
praSsed;«and the Supreme Court has conftnii- 
ed the appraisement, which fixes the vtdue 
of the lands in question at $it433> 429*50. 
The Commissioners recommend the appro- 
prifition of this sum by the Ledslature for 
th^' purchase of these lands, and the establish- 
ment of a State Reservation, as the only 
means of preserving the scenery of Niagara. 
The highest interests of the people, of our 
State will be promoted by the passage of 
the . bill in which this plan is embodied. 
There is no ground for opposition except 
what is sordid, and hostile to public spirit. 
No man in'public life will hereafter be able 
to feel pride or satisfaction in the remem- 
branc^e that he resisted the endeavour of the 
people of the State of New York to rescue 
the sceneiy of Niagara from destruction.— 7 *^^ 
Centwy^ 


NOWGB. 

to tJNMARRZBD WOMSM. 

1 am a Bachelor, living alone & lonely^S 
feet It 7 inch& high— weight 150— gray eyes 
—light complected-rdark hair— not wealthy 
—out of debt-^wn 91 acres of land on the 
—River— Local Minister of the Gospel in 
the M. E. Church — Want a Wife — good 
domestic Woman— not under 40— one never 
been married much preferred--if a widow 
must have no children*— good character— 
healthy— kim| and affectionate— chunky made 
— Religiou#^> Religiously inclined. Will 
answer all letters received, unless too 
numerous. Let' me hear from you Ladies 
I am in e^nest. My address is—" > ,• 
— County, — 

Other papers will please cop}*. 

Your obedient 

— The Atlantic, 
POETRY. 

Cold Coznfort. 


Flaoe Aux Damea. 

The following letter and notice explain 
themselves. They ‘ are printed verbatim et 
literatim from the manuscript of the writer, 
whose name and address are for obvious 
reasons withheld : — 

Jan, I, 1885. 

Dear Gentlemen,— Will you not be so 
kind as to do me a favor ? I am a Bachelor & 
want a Wife. In the City of Boston it is said 
there are 20 thousand more Females than Males 
& no doubt in the country, in many places, 
in. the old States the females are in excess of 

the, males ; here there^are about ten men 

for every Woman. Many of these men have 
homes h. want wives, but where will they 
get them ? Not here for they are not to be 
tWid in this country, — they must come from 
somewhere else. It is likely that many of 
these; females are without parents & have no 
homes, A are compelled to hire out for to 
make a living & little or no prospect of lay- 
ing up something for the future. If we 
Bachelors had them here we could furnish 
them with homes that \yould be better than 
living f n other people’s houses St being servants. 
We. would be more happy Sl so would they. 
A good Woman is a great blessing to any 
man— yea fortune — if she has nothing but 
the clothes she has on. The fivor I had 
r^erence to in the commencement of this 
letter & which I am going to ask of you is to 
be so kind St condescending as to publish 
in yo.ttr paper — if you publish one & if not 
in some other paper— the notice found in this 
letter. If I h^ known the name of any 
paper printed in Boston I could have sent 
It direct, but 1 know ^ the name of none. 

1 hope Gentlemen you will do me this favor— 
every body is plea^ with matrimony & al- 
most any one will aid in marriage. I was 
much pleased St thankful for the favor you 
did me, I will be equally so for this. 

Your Friend, 


( The hope of the Evolutionist, ) 

Men say, in the course of the eras— 

For the date ’tis not easy to know. 

But we think we may fix it as near as 
A billion of ^ons, or so — 

That aP '•ur intelligent Aryans 
(The globe growing wofully cold) ' 

Will slowly revert to barbarians, 

And shelter in caves, as of old. 

When Colonies crumble asunder, 

When the Empire of England is o'er. 
When Sweetness and Light have gone under, 
When Savages come io the fore. 

When no longer historians languish 
To maik how the remnant may strive, 

The Darwinian will smother his ang^iish— 

//e knows that the Fittest survive I 

When all that is wooden must perish, 

Cabs, tramcars of happier days, 

And archives we solemnly cherish 
Are kindled to furnish a blaze ; 

When Nihilists fail of their mission, 

And when, in the perishing State, 

The head of the last Opposition 
Aiises in a final debate. 

And says, ' It’s a national crisis ; 

Let Party dissension go freeze, 

A hundred of feet when the ice is 
Down yonder in tropical seas ; 

If taxing our caves is intended, 

We take it our duty is clear : 

We vote for the Bill, unamended,’ 

And the House is too chilly to checfr ! 

Then, Prospero, triumph no longer. 

Then, Caliban, live and prevail, 

Then, speed to the arm that is stronger, 

Then, woe to the arm that is frail 1 
But, though Duty and Justice be sleeping, 
Though Plunder and Anarchy thrive. 

Till Death takes the Stars in his keeping, 

As now, shall the Fittest survive 1 

May Kendall. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ADVANCEMENT IN 
THE SERVICES OF THE CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 

ONE of the most curious results of the remarkafele expansion of 
the Biitish power in India has been the growth of the Services 
which administer the civil departments of the State. These Services 
have been established according to the necessities of the moment, 
have expanded with the extension of our power, and have now 
secured such firm root in the system of government that they 

could be eradicated only with great difficulty, even were it shown and 

in some cases perhaps it would not be difficult to show — that the 
work to be done could be more efficiently executed by other agency 
than that of a State department. Few other countries can show such 
a luxuriant crop of Services, each formed more or less on a basis of 
its own, each remunerated at rates which appear to be regulated by 
no system, each struggling intermittently for concessions regarding 
promotion, pay, leave and pension rules, which each department 
extorts by driblets from a reluctant government, and which should 
seemingly be conceded or withheld on general principles. 

Until 1883 the Services of the civil administration in India 
were primarily divided into two main classes — the Covenanted and 
the Uncovenanted Services. The former cl^ss was exclusively 
composed of highly educated men recruited in England for the 
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strictly obtain, by calculating the prospects on the basis of those 
conditions and allowing for the variations from them. 

The prospects of advancement in a regularly recruited service 
depend entirely on the rate at which men are removed from the service. 
These removals are due to three causes: — first, death; secondly* 
compulsory retirements at end of service ; thirdly, casual retire- 
ments due to illness, or to dismissals, or to caprice and other causes. 
There are sufficient statistics to justify a fairly reliable estimate 
as to the vacancies caused by death : the second cause can be accu- 
rately estimated : the third can only be surmised. The death-rate 
among men between 22 and 55 years of age in Indian services is 
generally taken to be 2.13 per cent, per annum. This rate is, of 
course, not uniform. The deaths which cause this reduction are 
not equally distributed among the men according to their ages. The 
older men are more liable to death than the younger, hence the 
proportion of deaths^ is larger in the higher ranks of a service 
than in the lowef. Thus, according to the tables of mortality which 
are generally adopted, if a batch of 37 men were sent to India at 22 
years of age, there would be during the — 

First 5 years ••• 2 deaths ••• leaving 35 of the batch alive. 

Next 5 1) ••• 2 >» ••• j> 33 »> 

5 if ••• ^ » ••• ff 3 ^ if 

5 If ••• 3 >j ••• If 28 „ 

5 Ji ••• 3 >♦ ••• if 25 if 

)) 5 11 ••• 4 a ••• if 21 „ 

5 if ••• 4 n ••• If ^7 if 

So that of 37 men who join at 22 years of age to work in an 
Indian service, only seventeen would live to retire on their pensions 
at 55 years of age. By the help of these data it is easy to calculate 
what number of men it would be necessary to recruit yearly in 
order to maintain a service at any constant strength. , 

In Col. II. of Table A is shown year by year the number 
of survivors from a recruitment of 375 men, that is to say, the figure*, 
in Col. II., opposite each of the years mentioned in Col. I., give the 
number of men that would be alive after the number of years 
referred to, supposing that 3 75 men joined at first. The decimal 
points must, of course, be read in a statistical sense, as a fraction 
of a man could neither join nor be alive. Thus if 375 men joined 
in 1880 there would be 3-38 of them alive in 1890 and 275 of them 
alive in 1900, and 175 of them alive in 1913. If 375 men joined 
an Indian Department regularly every year at 22 years of age, and 
the survivors left the department when they were 55 years of age. 
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Prospects of Advancement in Indian Services. 

TABLE A , illustrating the method of calcuTdting the probable rate 
of advancepient ia Indian Services. Drawn out with immediate 
referetice to the Public Works Department. 



By grouping the figures in Col. II to correspond, as nearly as may be, with the 
“scale,” the prospects of promotion in any Indian Department can be ascertained. 
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there would be 375 men of one years service, 3*62 men of two years 
service, 3-62 men of three years' service, and so on right down the 
list of Cols. L and II. By adding all the figures in Col. II. together, 
the total number of men in the service would be ascertained ; 
for, as the figures give the survivors in each of the 33 years, the total 
of all the figures must give the total number of survivors at any 
time during the 33 years. The figures in Col. II. have purposely 
been calculated to aggregate 100, so that they become percentages 
and can be employed with reference to an establishment of any 
strength. Thus, if an establishment of 1,000 men was required, it 
would be necessary to recruit 37*5 men yearly ; of these 33‘8 would 
be alive after ten years and 27*5 after 20 years' service. 

If the figures in Col. II. be added up in groups so that the 
totals of each group shall be, as near as may be, the same as 
the figures of the ‘‘ scale " of any particular service, the result will 
show at once the prospects of advancement in the service concerned. 
For example, take the case given above of the regiment having 
twelve lieutenants, ten caj^tains, two majors, and one colonel. 
The scale is 48, 40, 8, 4 : by adding up the figures in Col. II. by 
groups from above, it will be found that — 

The figure for the years o to 13 aggregate 48 as nearly as may be. 

» » ^3 »f 27 ,, 40 » 

ji jj 27 „ 31 ,, 8 ,, 

>» >1 32 JJ 33 »> 4 »> 

So that in that regiment, if men entered at 22 and left at 55, the 
prospects of advancement would be that each man would be 13 years 
a lieutenant, 14 years a captain, 4 years a major and 2 years a colonel. 
The truth of this is, perhaps, not apparent at first sight ; it 
must be remembered that the table assumes the steady recruitment 
year by year of a definite number of men at the bottom of the 
service, and the equally steady retirement of the remnant of this num- 
ber from the top of it. These conditions arc not, of course, ever 
entirely fulfilled : the exceptions will be presently referred to; but if 
these conditions are borne in mind, and if promotion by pure seniority 
is accepted, a little consideration will show that, since the figures in 
Col. II., which go to make up the total forming the “scale," 
represent the number of survivors of the years grouped, the years 
which correspond with the figures of any one group must necessarily be 
the number of years which a man would serve in that group or rank. 

The statements given in Table B are calculated on this prin- 
ciple for some of the chief Indian services. 

In this table the departments have all been divided primarily 
into three great classes : this division is one which is to some extent 
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a technical one, and to some extent an empirical one. As a rule, the 
appointments which are called " superior,” and which are marked as 
Class I, are all administrative posts, those in Class II are executive 
posts, those in Class III are appointments of which the incumbents 
arc mainly assistants to the executive officers. 

This classification, more particularly as regards Class I, is not 
strictly accurate ; indeed, it is not possible to make it so, as the duties 
of the appointments in some of the departments do not lend them- 
selves to any such classification : this is the case in the Educational, 
and also in the Financial Department ; but as far as it is possible to 
divide all the departments into three general classes, the classification 
adopted is correct- In Class I arc included all the administrative 
appointments : in some departments, as in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, there are as many as six different grades of these appointments ; 
in others, as in the Educational Department, there is only one grade 
in this class. The table would have been cumbersome had all these 
different grades been given in full. The rates of salary given in the 
third column show the actual rates of each grade in Class 11 and 
Class III ; but in Class I the salaries shown are those of the lowest 
and the highest grades only. It must not, therefore, be assumed 
that the average pay of Class I can be ascertained by taking a mean 
of the figures given, as there may be several appointments on the 
lowest pay quoted, and only one on the highest rate quoted. For 
instance, in the Public Works Department, there are about twenty 
appointments on the lowest rate of salary of Class I, but only one 
appointment on the highest rate. In the Telegraph and Bengal 
Educational Departments, again, there is only one appointment on 
the highest rate. 

Although many objections might be raised to the table, it presents 
as concise an estimate as it is possible to frame of the relative prospects 
of advancement in those services ; or rather of what those prospects 
would be were the services in a normal condition of steady recruitment, 
steady promotion, and steady retirement. The columns in this table 
which are the most instructive are those headed “ Approximate scale,” 
and “ Probable number of year s of service in each grade.” These 
really convey the same information in a different form: the scale,” 
or “ percentage of men in different grades,” is just as much a measure 
of probable promotion as a statement of the number of years a. 
man may probably have to serve in each grade : that “ scale” is 
the best which gives the highest figures in the upper grades ; for 
the larger the proportion of high appointments, the larger will be the 
proportion of his service which a man will spend in the higher 
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grades. Take for example, the Public Works Department Sind the 
Survey Department : in the former the number of years in Class III 
is 13, in Class II, 17, in Class I, 3 ; in the latter the figures are in 
Class III, 10, Class II, 18, Class I, 5, shewing that in the latter 
department the prospects of its members are considerably superior, 
as they must necessarily spend a longer time in higher appoint- 
ments ; and not only in higher appointments but on higher pay, 
for the rates of salary in the Survey are superior to those in any 
other department- One fact which is pretty plainly manifest jFrom 
Table B is that the Financial Department of the Government of 
India is quite able to'^ recognise the importance of the scale j’ 
That department controls to a great extent the organisations of the 
Indian departments, since it holds the purse strings and issues the 
codes of regulations. It appears that the Financial Department 
not only knows on which side of the bread the butter generally lies, 
but prefers to spread a little surreptitiously on both sides of its own 
share of the loaf. For not only is the “ scale” of the Financial 
Department very far the best of any of the services under 
consideration, but the salaries are higher than those of any 
department, except the Survey of the Government of India* 
which holds the palm in that respect over all Uncovenanted 
Services. These two departments, the Financial and the Survey, 
are more particularly under the wing of the Supreme Government 
than others arc ; and it maybe that they owe their favourable circum- 
stances mainly to this fact. Again, comparing the Opium with the 
Forest Department, it will be seen that the latter offers far better 
prospects than the former : in the Opium Department a man may 
serve 13 years on RS..300 a month or less ; in the Forest Department 
he would remain only five years on that rate of pay. In the Opium 
Department a man would be 29 years before he received Rs. 800 a 
month; in the Forest Department he would get that salary in 21 
years. • 

Hut Table B is not an accurate measure of the probabilities, for 
it ignores the third cause which has been mentioned as one which aids 
promotion, that is, the retirements — the lateral retirements as they 
are aptly called — which are due to dismissals, illness, and other 
causes, and which create vacancies before men have reached the full 
length of their service. 

It has been found by experience in one of the largest depart- 
ments that these lateral retirements have, up to the present time, been 
about equal in number to the deaths. A new cause of lateral retire- 
ments has lately been added in the case of two of the Indian services. 
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Up to last year the pension rules applicable to all the uncovenanted 
services did not permit any man to retire on pension, except on 
medical certificate, unless he had either served for thirty years or had 
reached $$ years of age ; now, In two departments, retirements on 
pension are permitted at any time after twenty years’ service without 
medical certificate. This concession will materially increase the 
number of lateral retirements. It is difficult to make any general 
actuarial calculation of the effects produced by lateral retirements, 
as these retirements arc very fluctuating and uncertain ; but it is 
easy to do so if any definite rate of such retirements is assumed. 
In. order to show the comparatively small effect of lateral retirements 
on the rate of advancement, a calculation, which is too cumbersome 
to give in detail, has been made with reference to the Public Works 
Department. This calculation assumes that the number of lateral 
retirements, during the first twenty years of service, are equal to 
the number of deaths, and that at twenty years,’ twenty-five years’ and 
thirty years’ service one-fourth of all the survivors at each period 
also retire. These assumptions are probably rather extravagant and 
consequently exaggerate the advantages which these retirements give 
to those who remain in the service. The result of this calculatioiii 
which assumes of course that the strength of the department is 
maintained at the same number, gives the following results : — 
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Probable number 
of years service in 
eich grade avsum- 
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retirements occur as 
supposed above. 
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Hence the effect of the lateral retirements would be that 
a man would reach the fourth executive grade about two years 
earlier, and the higher executive grades about three years earlier 
than he would do if there were no such retirements at all. 
Jt appears,- then, that lateral retirements accelerate pronnotion 
but very slightly, except in the high er grades of Class II and in 
Class I. This acceleration has moreover a counterpoise in the effects 
produced by such promotions as are made by selection and not by 
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seniority. It must be remembered that while selection benefits the 
few selected, it hinders the promotion of those who are not selected ; 
since it must generally be that men will be appointed to the first 
class of appointments by selection, it follows that the rate of 
advancement of the second and third classes will be slower 
than it would otherwise be. The retardation due to this cause 
is probably rather more than compensated by the acceleration 
given by lateral retirements. Taken generally, then, it may be 
said that the prospects which are held out by the statements in 
Table B are not far from correct as regards those men who never 
rise above the second class of appointment, but that the proa-*' 
pects of the few who rise by selection to the higher posts are 
brighter during all stages of their career than that table indicates. - 
But it will be said that, as a matter of fact, men have advanced 
in Indian services much more rapidly than is here anticipated. This 
is perfectly true. It is also true that men enter these services day 
by day in the happy hope that they will rise at the same rate that 
their predecessors did: in this hope they# have been at times 
encouraged by statements displayed to them at the India Office ; 
but many men have already learnt that their hopes are fallacious, 
and there is good reason to anticipate that the outlook in the im- 
mediate future is not a bright one. During the last twenty years, it 
is true, that men have advanced with comparative rapidity. But 
why ? The answer is an extremely simple one. During those years, 
nearly all the departments have been expanding ; the number of 
men has greatly increased ; many new appointments have been 
created. The Public Works Department has increased by about 
one hundred per cent, since i860, the Telegraph Department by 
about 25 per cent, and some of the other departments as largely. 
The effect of this development has been that men have advanced 
to the higher appointments more rapidly than would otherwise have 
been possible. The ranks of men have not been compelled to 
follow one after another up the same single ladder of promotion ; 
but at different stages of their career they have found two ladders 
or three ladders, side by side, so that they have been able to climb 
pari passu with others who, had there been but one ladder, must 
have been above them. Signs are not wanting that the develop- 
ment of Indian services has now reached its limit or nearly so. 
Reduction rather than increase is the order of the day : the 
result of this must be that the rate of advancement in the 
future will more nearly coincide with the actuarial forecasts. 
Indeed those fore-casts are likely to show rather too favourable 
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a rate of progress than the reverse : for the result of the deve- 
lopments just referred to has been to place in the higher 
grades of the services comparatively young men who will retain 
their hold on the appointments longer than the statements in Table 
B show would be the case under normal conditions. This of course 
leads to the retardation of the advancement of their juniors. An 
instance of this may be taken from the Public Works Department, 
where 73 per cent of the First Grade Executive Engineers are under 
47 years of age, which would be a favourable estimate of the average 
age in that grade under normal conditions ; 75 percent, of the Second 
Grade Executive Engineers are under 42 years of age, which would 
be the similar age in that grade. It is possible, by a laborious cal- 
culation based on the scale** of any department, the present ages 
of the men in it, an d the average death-rate, to estimate the pro- 
bable future retardation of promotion below the normal rate. Such 
a calculation has, indeed, been worked out in one case, and it confirms 
in a very marked manner the conclusion to which all general inves- 
tigations point, thdt it is impossible that the rate of advancement 
in Indian services can be maintained, in the future, either at the rate 
current in the past, or indeed at the normal rate due to the “ scales *' 
of the services, unless special measures are adopted to secure that 
object. 

The Government has already been driven to adopt such special 
measures. In the Covenanted Civil Service special personal allowances 
have been granted in some provinces, and are loudly demanded in 
others. These allowances were first granted for a period of five ycars^ 
but they have been renewed once, and will have to be renewed again 
and again. In the Public Works Department, during the last year, 
the “ scale** of the department has been altered, and the rates of 
salary increased. An alteration was made in the “ scale’* of the Tele- 
graph Department only a few years ago, and another measure of 
a somewhat similar nature is understood to be in contemplation. 
These measures have been taken mainly in consequence of the dis- 
content prevalent in the departments — a di scontent based almost en- 
tirely on the fact that the rate of advance ment which has been obtained 
by the members has been less than that which they had hoped, from the 
precedent of the period of development, to obtai n. It has, apparent- 
ly, but recently dawned upon the Government, and the mass of Gov- 
ernment servants have certa inly as yet not grasped the fact — that 
the rate of advancement of past years has been abnormal, and that 
such a rate of advancement cannot be maintained in future years, 
unless the “ scales’* arc very materially altered. This is the same 
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thing saying that men must be paid much more highly than they 
used to be for the discharge of the duties of the lower classes of 
appointments in order to raise their emoluments to the level of those 
which their fathers obtained, at corresponding periods in their service, 
for doing the more responsible work of the higher appointments. 

It cannot be doubted that this is the tendency of recent mea- 
sures. It is certain that great pressure will be brought to bear on the 
Government in the same direction in future ; and it may be that 
the Government will purchase the good-will of their servants by 
increasing the cost of the administration. But will this be a real 
cure for the evil? There is room for much doubt on this point. 
Advancement in rate of salary alone is not the only ambition o^ 
able men. Advancement in position, in responsibility, in the nature 
of the duties to be performed, is, to many minds, at least as great a 
satisfaction as mere increase in emoluments. It is easily possible 
to cure the retardatio n of promotion as regards money by adding to 
salaries, but there is absolutely no cure to the retardation as regards 
position and responsibility so long as the departments are main, 
tained at their present numerical strength, and retirements practi- 
cally prohibited, in the majority of services, until men reach 55 years 
of age. Referring a gain to the example of the regiment : it has been 
seen that if there be tw o majors and one colonel, with 22 other officers, 
the chances arc that a subalt ern would be 27 years, from the day he 
joined the regiment, in reaching the rank of major ; and that must be 
the average time, unless the conditions assumed are altered. If the 
circumstances of the case demand that there should only be tjyvo 
majors and one colonel, there are but two ways in which it is possible 
to expedite the promotion of the juniors to those ranks : the one way 
is to reduce the number of captains and subalterns, the other is to 
compel the retirement of the senior captains after a definite number 
of years* service. The latter device has been actually adopted in the 
army, and often recommended, but never put in force, in the services 
of the civil administration. There arc, perhaps, good reasons for 
this ; but the result is that the number of years which men now 
serve in positions of comparative insignificance — be the pay what 
it may — is rapidly increasing. This is very noticeable in the Public 
Works Department ; twelve years ago a percentage of Assistant 
Engineers held charge of executive divi sions, now an equally promi- 
nent percentage of Executive Engineers do not obtain executive 
charges. A sim ilar result may be seen in other services. 

It may well be doubted whether this is a state of things which is, 
in any way, to the interest of the administration. The duties attach- 
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ing to the lower appointments in any service are generally of such 
a nature, that, while they offer an excellent training ground for 
men who hope to rise to the higher grades, they are not in them- 
selves duties which need in all cases the higher qualifications 
which are essential in those higher grades. It follows that when 
good men have served in the lower appointments for a certain 
time, they are ripe for the higher ones, and if they are compelled 
to serve beyond that time in lower appointments, they often de- 
generate and become actually less fit, not only for the more respon- 
sible duties which are denied them, but for the lower ones for which 
they acquire a distaste. 

If this is a correct view of the case — and it appears to be 
warranted by the actual experience of at least two departments — the 
conclusion seems unavoidable that the numerical strength of Indian 
services is too great : that too large a number of men with high 
aspirations are recruited. What appears necessary is to diminish 
the numbers of such men, and increase the number of those who 
will be contented tb seek no higher duties than those which are 
usually given to the junior men of the regular establishments. 
There can be little doubt that this is possible, and that the right 
way in which to effect this reform is to recruit more largely from the 
natives of the country. 

It may have been partly with the view of checking the silent 
increase in the cost of Indian services that the Government initiated 
the system of “two-thirds pay for natives.” This measure has 
been adopted in a half-hearted and partial manner. Native Judges 
of the High Court and native members of the Educational Depart- 
ment draw two-thirds the salaries of men appointed from England 
by the Secretary of State. It has been ordered that native members of 
the Telegraph Department should get two-thirds of the regular salaries, 
but no native has ever done so, as none have been appointed since 
the date of the order. Members of the Statutory Civil Service 
draw two-thirds of the salaries of those in the Covenanted Civil 
Service. It has been proposed to make this principle of two-thirds 
pay for natives applicable to all services ; but this has not been done* 
and the whole matter is in a very unsatisfactory condition. It is 
not proposed to enter here into any discussion concerning this mea- 
sure : there is certainly room for argument as to whether it is a 
just measure, and if it be just, whether it is expedient. It is referred 
to here only that it may be pointed out that, even if the principle 
is universally adopted, it is one which has no tendency to remove 
either of the two forms of retardation of advancement which 
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have been pointed out in the previous pages. The only result will 
be a diminution of the gross cost of the administration. 

It is quite open to argument that the rates of advancement 
which will probably obtain in future in Indian departments are in 
themselves sufficient to secure efficiency and contentment. It may 
be said that the surplus of educated men is now so large that the 
market rate for their services is diminishing, and that consequently 
Indian services can still be easily recruited, although smaller induce* 
ments are offered. This may perhaps be so. But it will at least be 
desirable that no false hopes should be fostered, as they were in 
former years, and that men who now join Indian services, and indeed 
many of those now in them, should clearly understand that their pros- 
pects of advancement are far less hopeful than they were twenty or 
even ten years ago. 

R. B. Buckley. 
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Brahman caste has, with that of Chattris, become one of 
the last strongholds of Aryan ethnology, so far as this theory 
of race has been applied to the Indian people. On account of 
the great diversity in the aims and character of these two castes, 
it would not be possible to discuss the question on lines equally 
applicable to both. The remarks which follow will therefore have 
reference to Brahmans only. 

Originally, when Aryanism first came into vogue, all natives 
of India, of whatever caste, who spoke any form of neo-Sanskrit 
or Hindi, were for this reason declared to be Aryans ; and the 
phrase Aryan brother ” has passed into a proverb. No one 
would think of denying that Sanskrit and neo-Sanskrit are Aryan 
tongues ; and, if the statement made by Professor Max Muller 
is correct, that "the evidence of language is irrefragable, and is 
the only evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical 
periods,” (A?icienl Samkrit Literature^ p. 13, Edit. 1859), there 
is nothing further to be said. But it has become the fashion of 
late years, amongst writers of the same school, to say that only 
the upper castes of Hindus are Aryans, all the rest being either 
aboriginal or mixed. A moment’s reflection will show that the 
linguistic theory as thus applied refutes itself. The very lowest 
of Indian castes, such as Cliamars, Pasis, Bhars, Arakhs, &c., not 
to mention tribes still lower in the scale, such as Dorns, Kanjars, 
Haburas, &c., speak Hindi quite as much as Brahmans do, and 
from time immemorial have known no other language. If then 
these castes and tribes are not Aryan at all, and the test of language 
proves to be worthless in their case, it must be equally worthless in 
the case of the Brahman also. 

Convinced, however, that Brahmans at least, whatever the other 
castes may be, are of Aryan blood, many writers have learnt to 
speak of them as having fairer complexions and finer features than 

• The following pages were written originally in connection with the subject of 
“ Castes” for the Government of the North-West Provinces. 
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ordinary Indians, and find in this a further proof of their Aryan 
descent. Mr, Sherring, for example, speaking of the Brahmans 
of Benares, writes thus : " Light of complexion, his forehead ample, 
his countenance of striking significance, his lips thin, his mduth 
expressive, his carriage noble and almost sublime, the true Brah- 
man • * * is a wonderful specimen of humanity walking on 

God’s earth.” We can only meet this statement with a simple 
denial of the fact. A walk through the class rooms of the Benares 
Sanskrit College, in which some 400 students, all of the Brahman 
caste and hailing from < all parts of India, south as well as north, 
are assembled, would convince any one who used his eyes that the 
great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter complexion or of finer 
and better bred features than any other caste. The expression of 
the face may be more intelligent than that of the labourers working 
in the roads ; but expression is the result of culture, and this is 
quite a distinct thing from diversity of physical type. A stranger 
visiting India for the first time, and walking through the Benares 
class rooms, would never dream of supposing that the students 
seated before him were distinct in race and blood from tne scaven- 
gers who swept the roads. But a man who has lived long enough 
in this country and seen more provinces than one, might discern 
that some difference of feature and general appearance exists among 
the different students, and that this difference depends on the 
nationality to which they belong. He would observe, for example, 
that a Bengali Brahman looks very like other Bengalis, a Hindustani 
like other Hindustanis, a Mahratti like other Mahrattis, and so on, 
which proves that the Brahmans of any given nationality are not 
of different blood from the rest of their fellow-countrymen. It is 
not denied that rather fair complexions, recalling the Aryan type, 
do occasionally show themselves amongst men of the Brahman 
caste. But similar instances of atavism occur among the lowest 
castes also, and occur much less frequently among Brahmans than 
among some of the trading castes. Aryan blood has undoubtedly 
filtrated to some extent through all classes of the people. If 
Brahmans have rather a larger share of this than Chamars, the 
difference is not so great as to entitle us to speak of the two castes 
as belonging to different races. The truth, then, appears to be that 
the Aryans, who entered the river-basins of the Indus and the 
Ganges z//^'Cabul and Kashmir, became absorbed after two or three 
centuries in the pre-existing population, leaving, however, as evi* 
dence of their immigration, some slight modification of the features 
and complexion of the native race, a language which has superseded 

22 
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most of the indigenous languages of India (as Latin, or neo-Latin, 
has almost ousted the Basque languages of Spain), and a religion 
which a few centuries later became profoundly modified, or rather 
completely transformed, by the rites, customs, and beliefs of the 
aboriginal savage. 

Some writers, again, who admit that Brahmans in certain parts 
are a dark-complexioned race, ascribe this fact to the effect of a 
long residence under a tropical sun, and believe them to be Aryans 
notwithstanding. Professor Max Muller, for example, in discussing 
the physiognomy of Brahmans, observes : “Time, however, has worked 
many changes ; and there are at present Brahmans, particularly in 
the south of India, as black as Pariahs ’* — [Chips from a German 
Workshop, Vol. II., page 323). But the argument has the fatal defect 
of proving too much. If physical appearance is a mere matter of 
time and climate, and if through these causes Brahmans have 
become as dark as the ordinary native, we have nothing but the 
worthless evidence of language to show that they are Aryans at all. 
Moreover, the argument is opposed to facts. There are Jews in 
the south of India who have lived there for more than a thousand 
years, and are still as fair as the Jews of Palestine: these are called the 
white Jews. In the same part there is another community of Jews, 
holding no intercourse with the preceding, who are as dark as the 
darkest natives, and are called the black Jews. Tlie latter have taken 
wives from the native tribes, while the former have not. The Aryans 
who settled in the plains of India followed the same course as that 
adopted by the black Jews, and consequently their blood has been 
lost in that of the native population. On the other hand, the Aryans 
who remained in Kashmir and never entered the plains of India 
at all have retained their Aryan features and complexion to this 
day. 

No one can now be called a Brahman (as every one is aware) 
unless he can satisfy his neighbours that his parents on both sides, 
were, like himself, of Brahman parentage. This is what is meant 
by caste, so far as birth is concerned. Assuming that the priests 
of the earliest or Vedic age were Aryans, writers have drawn tlie 
conclusion that the modern Brahmans, who by the rules of caste 
are their hereditary descendants, must be Aryans also. But the 
restrictions of marriage which are 7 iow imposed by the rules of 
caste did not begin to exist until at least a thousand years after the 
Aryans had come into t he country, and by this time the Aryan 
blood had been absorbed beyond recovery into the indigenous. It 
was not till the time of Manu, that is, about 200 B.C. or later, that 
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the caste rules in regard to marriage were coming into force. Even 
then, as his own writings show, they were not universally accepted 
by Brahmans themselves: for he waxes very wrath with certain 
Brahmans of his own day who persisted in the habit of taking Sudra 
or low-caste women as their first wives, and dooms them in con- 
sequence to the most terrible penalties in the next life (III, 17). It 
is clear, then, that prior to his time, that is, ever since the Aryan 
invader had set foot on Indian soil, which must have been more 
than a thousand years before his Code was compiled, a Brahman 
or professional priest (fon the Brahman cas/e did not then exist) 
could marry any woman that he liked. The hymns of the Rig Veda 
Sanhita are said to be “ the earliest collection of Aryan poetry ” ; 
yet some even of these were composed by a man of “ Dasya ” 
or aboriginal descent — (Max Miitler’s Ancient Sanscrit Literature, 
page 58). The authors of such hymns were, in the Vedic age, called 
by the name of Brahman, because a hymn was called brahma. But 
if the author of a hymn could be the son of aji aboriginal mother, 
the word Brahman must have meant something very different in 
that early age from what it means now. The meaning which Manu 
laboured to fix upon it, or rather the rule which he laboured to 
establish as binding upon priests, was that no one could be consi- 
dered a real Brahman, unless his mother was of that class as well 
as his father. But as Brahmans of this perfect stamp were not 
always to be found, he was kind enough to tell his countrymen 
that, in selecting a priest for making offerings to the gods, they 
should not enquire too closely into a Brahman’s parentage : “ For 
an oblation to the gods, let not the man who knows what is law 
scrupulously enquire into the parentage of a Brahman ; but for an 
oblation prepared for ancestors, let him examine it with strict care” 
(III, 149). It is quite clear, then, that even in Manu’s time, and 
a fortiori iq, the centuries preceding it, the gods were accustomed 
to be fed through any priest who was versed in the intricacies of 
the sacrificial art, and that the acceptability of the offering did 
not depend upon the parentage, but upon the knowledge of the 
officiating priest. • 

The original distinction of colour which marked the Aryan 
race from the indigenous is alluded to once or twice in the Vedic 
hymns, because the event of the Aryan immigration was Still com- 
paratively recent, and the distinctions themselves may have still 
existed. But nothing of the kind is ever alluded to in Manu’s Code, 
Indeed, he cautions his Brahman friends against marrying " a girl 
with reddish hair” (III., 8), because in a da»rk or Indian race, such 
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as Manu and his fellow-Brahmans had become, red hair is a disease, 
while to a white or blue-eyed race it is the sign of a healthy 
temperament. 

In the earlier days of Hinduism the great qualification required 
in a professional priest was, as we have already hinted, not the parent- 
age of his mother, but an accurate knowledge of his father's art^ 
or in other words intellectual ability — ability, that is, to grasp the 
endless rules and remember the endless texts necessary to the 
correct performance of the sacrifice. But intellectual quickness, as 
any one who has lived in India must know, is not a question of 
colour or race, and a Brahman of the olden time desiring to train a 
son in his own art would select, from among the sons born to him 
by his various wives, the one in whom he discerned the greatest 
aptitude, and no consideration of the tribe or class to which the 
mother of such a son belonged would deter him from so making his 
choice. In fact, by the ancient custom of exogamous marriage a 
woman took the rapk of her husband as a matter of course, what- 
ever her own brigin might have been. Such was the rule in other 
parts of the world ; and if this had not been the case in India also, 
Manu could not have penned such maxims as the following, all of 
which tell strongly against the very principle of caste which it was 
the main object of his code to establish : “ Whatever be the quali- 

ties of the man with whom a woman is united by lawful marriage, 
such qualities she also assumes, like a river united with the sea. 
Akshamdla, a woman of the lowest birth, being thus united with 
Vasishta, and Sarangi being united with Mandop^la, were entitled 
to very high honour. These and other females of low birth have 
attained eminence in this world by the good qualities of their lords'* 
(IX, 22-24). Vasishta, as the reader need scarcely be reminded, 
was one of the most distinguished of the seven great Rishis or sages, 
and one of the great priests of the Vedic age, from whom Brah- 
mans claim to have sprung. He, then, was the man who took a 
woman of the lowest birth" as his wife, and by so doing raised 
her to very high honour. 

Enough has been said, then, to show that 4 ong before caste was 
established in India, the Aryan invader, to whatever class he might 
belong, was in the habit of taking the women of the country as 
wives* and that hence no caste, not even that of the Brahman, can claim 
to have sprung exclusively from Aryan ancestors. But apart from all 
the written evidence that can be quoted in proof of this fact, the 
marked deterioration of tone and sentiment, which is conspicuous 
in the later writings of the Vcdic age, is alone sufficient to show that 
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the true Aryan race had by that time ceased to exist on Indian 
soil. 

In the earlier Vedic poetry the Aryans portray themselves in 
characters that might have fitted the Gaul, the Roman, the Homeric 
Greek, or the ancient Briton. They are a free and warlike race> 

, fond of wine and the chase, boar-hunters, eaters of beef, and, like 
the ancient Persians, with whom they were closely allied in blood, 
worshippers of the simple elements or forces of nature — the sun, 
the moon, the winds, the waters, the storm, &c. But all this becomes 
changed two or three centuries later. The worship of the personi- 
fied elements is hardened into a series of dry mechanical rites, 
which only a professional priest could perform. Vishnu, whom the 
Aryans had honoured as the propitious and “ all-permeating” Sun-god, 
is transformed into the smoky messenger of the sacrifice, and his 
elemental significance is forgotten. The repulsive and thoroughly 
non-Aryan Shiva, descending with matted locks and closed eyes 
from the mountains of the north, thrusts himself into the Brahma- 
nic scheme, and becomes identified in name, but** not in nature, 
with Rudra, the Storm-god of the Vedic poets. The gloomy 
superstitions of the savage self-torturing ascetic, of whom this terrific 
divinity was the model, override the cheerful faith of the old 
Aryan warriors. The desire, so natural to the human mind, for 
a personal second life beyond the grave, to be enjoyed in the bright 
kingdom of Yama among the forefathers of mankind, is superseded 
by a morbid longing for personal annihilation by absorption into 
the World-spirit, Brahma. The widow, instead of being led away 
from the tomb of her deceased husband, as she was in the old 
Vedic ritual, the text of which was wilfully corrupted by the new 
class of priests, is now made to burn herself alive on his funeral pyre. 
A five days* sacrifice of human victims — a rite altogether unknown 
to the Aryans who migrated into India — is performed once *a year 
to the numerous gods of the changed pantheon. The Aitareya 
Brahmana, or book of liturgies, discloses to us a Brahman, by name 
Ajigarta, as the seller and butcher of his own son for the altar of 
sacrifice. The Mahabharata alludes to Brahmans, who not only 
sacrificed human victims but eat their fiesh. In tlie same poem we 
find Bhima, the hero, thirsting to drink liuman blood, and Draupadi, 
the heroine married to five brothers — a custom unknown to the 
Aryan invaders of India, but still practised by certain savage tribes 
in the south of India. Even the name of Pdndu, by which the 
heroes of the Mahabhdrata were called, is suggestive of the savage 
tribe called by the very same name in the Institutes of Manu. 
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A similar deterioration of race is noticeable in the literature 
of the period. Speaking of the Brahmanas or liturgic treatises 
which succeeded to the early age of Vedic poetry, Professor Max 
Muller (though himself an ardent believer in the Aryan ancestry 
of the Hindus) remarks : “ These works deserve to be studied as 
the physician studies the twaddle of idiots and the ravings of mad- 
men. They will disclose to a thoughtful eye the ruins of faded 
grandeur, the memories of noble aspirations ” — {^Ancient Sanscrit Litera- 
ture^ page 389). The writer adds: “It is most important to the 
historian that he should know how soon the fresh and healthy 
growth of a nation can be blighted by priestcraft and superstition. 
It is most important that we should know that nations are liable 
to these epidemics in their youth as well as in their dotage.” But 
possibly other writers might see the fact in a different light, not as 
the premature blighting of a fresh and youthful nation by super- 
stition and priestcraft, but as the absorption of the Aryan blood 
into that of the pre-existing indigenous savage. Such is the view 
taken by Mr. Gough in his very interesting volume on the philosophy 
of the Upanishads, a type oft literature far superior to that of the 
Brahmanas, which have been so strongly condemned by Professor 
Max Muller. At the close of his work Mr. Gough describes the 
Upanishads as “ the loftiest utterances of Indian intelligence, but 
the work of a rude age, a deteriorated race, and a barbarous and 
iinprogressive community ” (page 268). Again, in page 3, speaking 
of the material out of which the blood of the Brahman thcoso- 
phist was moulded, he observes ; “The greatest confusion has been 
introduced into the popular study of Indian matters by the term 
Aryan. This word has been fertile in every variety of fallacy, 
theoretical and practical. Before the work of thought begins in 
India, the invading Aryan tribes have become Indo-Aryans or 
Hindus. They have been assimilated to and absorbed into the 
earlier and ruder population, whom they at first fought against as 
the dark-skinned Da.syus, and then made to till the soil and drudge 
for them as Sudra.s.” 

But this is not all. A great prophet arose about 500 B.C. 
who protested against the whole theory of Brahmanical sacrifice, 
and drew most of his converts from the lowest classes of the people. 
Buddhism, as we know, died out in India after contending for more 
than ten centuries with the rival creed, and the whole of India at last 
reverted to Brahmanism. But what could have become of the nu- 
merous orders of low-caste priests by whom this long pending con- 
test was sustained ? It is not at all improbable that they were won 
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back into the earlier creed by the bait of admission into Brahman- 
hood, provided they brought their followers with them ; or, what is 
still more likely, that they themselves imperceptibly slid back into 
Brahmanism, retaining, however, the rank and title of priest and 
bequeathing the same to their children. Brahmanism has never been 
noted as a persecuting or missionary creed, but it has evinced, and still 
evinces, an extraordinary power of assimilating and absorbing every 
religious agency that crosses its path. There is scarcely any reason to 
doubt that it assimilated hordes of aboriginal magicians or Ojhds, and 
thus created the large and powerful sect of Hindus called Saktas, who, 
like the Ojha Brahman, lean upon Kill as the female principle of 
erudition ( sakti). It is not less likely that it absorbed in the same 
way, one after another, the mixed brotherhoods of priests who re- 
presehted the rival creed of Buddha. The great Brahmanical tribe 
known as Sarjupari or Sarwaria, and so called because they live to 
the east of the Sai ju or Gogra, belong to the very districts in which 
Buddhism first arose and where it secured the largest following. Mr. 
Carnegy is probably right in asserting that they were once Buddhists. 
They themselves have a legend which connects them with Ram- 
chandra, the great king of Ajudhya, who is said to have transplanted 
them from the western to the eastern side of the Gogra. But the 
fact of such a legend having arisen implies that there was something 
unusual in their origin which the legend was intended to conceal. 

Local traditions in Oudh and the North-West Provinces 
abound in talcs of Brahmans being manufactured out of low-caste men 
by Rajas, when they (the Rajas) could not find a sufficiently large 
number of hereditary Brahmans to attend some sacrifice or feast, 
P'or example, the Kunda Brahmans of Partabgarh, are said to have 
been manufactured by Raja Manik Chand, because he was not able 
to collect the quorum of 125,000 Brahmans to whom he had vowed 
to make a feast : “ in this way an Ahir, a Kurmi, or a Bhat found 
himself dubbed Brahman and invested with the sacred thread ; 
and their descendants arc Brahmans to this day” ( Oudk Gazetteer ^ 
1 , 305). A similar talc is told of Tirgunait Brahmans in Vol. Ill, 229 ; 
of the Pathaks of Amtara in Vol. I., 365 ; of the Pandi Parwars in 
the Hardoi district ; of the large clan called Sawaliklis in the Gorakh- 
pur and Basti districts, who have nevertheless assumed the high- 
sounding titles of Dube, Upadhay, Tiwary, Misra, Dikshit, Pande, 
Awasthi, and Pathak (North- Western Gazetteer^ Vol. VT, 351-2.) 
Only about a century and a half ago a Luniya, or man of the salt- 
making caste, which ranks decidedly low, was made a Brahman by 
Raja Bhagwant Rac of Asothar, and this man is the ancestor of the 
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Misra Brahmans of Atjhi Vol. VIII, Part III, 49). The 

writer remarks : “ Numerous Brahmans have been co-opted into 
the caste through the influence of the Rajas of Argat and Asothar, 
wJien the latter were at the height of their power. To carry out 
this ceremony a number of Brahmans were collected, among whom 
the candidate was seated and with whom he fed. Henceforth the 
man was known as a Brahman of the sub>division into which he had 
been elected.” 

If such things could be done within recent times, what could 
have prevented their being done during the last two thousand years, 
and especially during the long contest which prevailed between the 
rival creeds of Brahmanism and Buddhism ; and who can now ven- 
ture to assert tliat the Brahman of to-day is the lineal descendant 
of the ancient Aryan invader ? 

Mr. Growse is among those who consider that Brahmans with 
Kshatriyas are ” in the main descendants of the early Aryan con- 
querors and as regards the former he observes that “ the strength 
of a community which' lays claim to any esoteric konwledge lies in 
its exclusiveness” (Matfnira, page 414.) But, so far as I can learn, 
the only class of Brahmans that lays claim to esoteric knowledge 
is that of the Ojha or sorcerer, and of all the Brahmanical sub-castes 
this is the one whose origin can be most clearly traced to aboriginal 
priests. 

Brahmanism is indigenous to India. From small beginnings it 
has gradually won over to its side almost the entire Indian race, 
and is even now continually gaining fresh victories. I believe that 
one of the great secrets of its influence lies in the fact that its pro- 
fessional expounders are one in blood, in character, and in sympa- 
thies with the general population. It is to me quite inconceivable, 
and opposed, I believe, to all the teachings of history, that a race of 
over two hundred million souls could have been brought into the 
most abject spiritual subjection by a foreign priesthood. 

John C. Nesfield. 
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'J'HE Edinburgh Review for January 1882 contained an interesting 
article on the two leading poets of modern Italy, Pietro Cossa 
and Giosne Carducci. The leading feature of the school of which 
they are the undisputed chiefs, is its classical and Pagan tone. “ Tlie 
chief glories connected with the eternal city (Rome) in a modern 
Italian mind are not the confessors and apostles, not the Christian 
martyrs, not even the splendour and supremacy of the Papacy, the 
last inheritance of the old universal empire of Ital}' : the traditional 
glories of Rome which now attract their imagination and fire their 
patriotism are all pagan. Paganism represents 'to them growth, 
grandeur, power, fame; Christianity (inextricably associated in their 
minds with the Papacy) typifies decay, defeat, dissolution.” Thus 
Cossa takes the subjects of his principal plays from the days of 
Imperial Rome, while Carducci sees in the opening primroses, on the 
sunny hills round Brindisi in April, the eyes of the nymphs of anci- 
ent days* and weds to Sapphic and Alcaic measures “ rhyme which 
(as he says) sparkles and bubbles up from the very heart of the 
people.” This wedding of Faust and Helena, the classical and the 
modern, is perhaps shown most happily in his Nuove Poesie, a 
volume not noticed by the Edinburgh reviewer. Carducci, whose 
earlier poems were written under the pseudonym of Enotrio Romano, 
still lives to delight his fellow-countrymen. Cossa died in 1880. Car- 
ducci’s genius is lyrical ; Cossa’s, though he has published some 
lyrics, is essentially dramatic. 

The epithet Pagan is less applicable to Cossa than to his great 
contemporary, for, while Cossa’s imagination is fired with the mag- 
nificence, the greatness, the grandeur, and the might of Imperial 
Rome, he is fully alive to her hideous vices and her inhuman tyran- 
ny. In his prologue to Nero he speaks of the Emperor and his 
companions as persons such as Imperial Rome might see constantly 


•E son le primavere 
Per le Colliiie apriche 
Occhi di ninfe antidie. 
(“Brindisi D’Aprile.") 

Ntwr Pfffsift II. 3, 
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in an age all corrupt gay in its vices, and his Messalina is, if possible, 
a sterner pourtrayal of these vices than even his Nero. He is also full of 
appreciation of the humanising and elevating influence of Christ|iinity, 
and gives a tender and touching example of it in the Christian slave 
girl Silva in Messalina. Born at Rome in 1830, Cossa achieved no 
success till his 40th year. But in 1870 Nero was received with 
enthusiasm at Turin, " from which time," he writes, “ began in Italy 
what little fame I own." This fame he only lived to enjoy for ten 
years. His works are published in six volumes by F. Casanova of 
Turin. We propose to give a sketch of Nero, probably his best play, 
which forms Vol. I of the above-mentioned edition of his works. 

To Nero the author has prefixed a preface and a prologue set- 
ting forth his views on art in general and on the character of his 
Nero in particular, which differs much from that of the conventional 
stage Nero. The keynote of all this is contained in the sentence 
“ what is true is beautiful." To the criticism that his Nero " is always 
an artist, never an Emperor,” he replies by citing the testimony of 
Nero himself who, when dying, exclaimed, “ What an artist, I perish,” 
showing that he affected the artist rather than the F.mpcror. “ The 
statesman in fact,” adds Cossa in his preface, “ is nil in the Nero of 
history ; all his life was wasted, and though lord of the world, he 
passed his days as an idler who had nothing to lose. He never led 
his armies, though he often showed himself jealous of those who did. 
But it was only a momentary jealousy ; had he had them under his 
hand, he would have killed them ; being afar, he forgot them. He 
sacrificed his victims openly and without pretence. He had no 
idea of personal dignity. The Emperor, a grave statesman, folded 
loftily from head to foot in his purple, may exist in the imaginations 
of several but is not to be found in history. His cruelty and love 
of art arc the leading features of his character. His greatest crimes 
arc his matricide and his burning of Rome. His mother Agrippina 
was worse than her s on” (what she was our author shows in Messalina ) , 
“and Nero burnt Rome, not like the petroleum heroes of Paris, for 
the mere sake of destruction, but in the cause of art ; he wanted space 
to build, and the ancient city was encumbered with narrow muddy 
malodorous streets flanked with mean houses built of dark tufa. 
But he should have remembered that in those poor huts were born and 
lived the conquerors of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal. 

“ Less cruel than Caligula, in whom cruelty was innate as a plea- 
sure, while in Nero it arose from fear, cowardly as a child, superstitious 
as a woman of the lower orders, a good poet, a good painter, a better 
sculptor, magnificent as a builder, vainglorious to the extent of 
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desiring to give his name to Rome, in lewdness lower than the 
beasts — such was Nero.” 

Cossa next deals with the objection that the rest of his charac- 
ters are unknown and* hence uninteresting. “To this,” he says> 
“I must reply that I could not resuscitate them (Agrippina, 
Poppcea Sabina, Seneca, Lucan, the Fisos, &c.*; for the good reason 
that they were all dead and burnt long before” the time treated 
of in the play. " I wished to show only the last days of Nero.” 

Finally, he says, he has been asked why he does not show the 
struggle between Christianity and Paganism which had then begun. 
To this he replies that it has been already well done by Gazzoletti 
in his St. Paul, and he has no wish to trj' to do it over again. 

The prologue is spoken by Menecrates, one of the characters 
of the drama, the Emperor’s Citharoedus (harp-player) whom Cossa 
calls his buffoon, and wh o is the “ Comic Villain ” of the piece. As 
perhaps some of my readers are not acquainted with Italian, I 
have ventured to give English renderings of passages quoted: in 
parts a condensed prose version suited to onr limited space, but in 
the more important quotations a very close blank verse translation 
line for line. Italian scholars must accept this as an excuse for 
attempting a rendering of the stately “ Michclangislescamente 
scolpito” blank verse of Cossa. 

Bowing to the audience, and excusing himself with the remark 
that “ the messenger must not be blamed, as he merely says what he 
has learned from the author,” Menecrates tells them that — 

“ This personage of evil memory. 

Whom you shall see appear before you soon, 

Is not the Nero of the older plays, 

The stilted tragedies, nn awful figure 
Whose glance strikes terror as he slowly stalks 
Upon the high cothurnus, takes three steps 
To measured time, utters some words to music 
In which he slaughters in his tyrant’s vein 
Our mother tongue. My Nero (mine I say 
Since I’m his fool) is quite another person. 

Behold him, merry always, virtuous never. 

The tavern he frequents with other like 
Loose livers, is a singer, pugilist, 

Sculptor and charioteer, as poet poses. 

Is such, in short, as he whom we admire 
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Emerging life-like from the immortal page 
Of Tacitus or Suetonius. My Nero 
Was a true artist, very difTerent from 
Those other Neros of more recent times. 

Who were, in short, negations the most brutal 
Of all art and of God. And here I may 
Indulge iu a parenthesis, and tell 
Events that I foresee in Italy, 

How king Galantuomo in the capital^ 

Become once more a free Italian billy 
Shall tear away, ne’er to be seen again 
The long black list of petty tyrants* names, 

Verier buffoons than I, mean, ludicrous 
Parodies of Tiberius and of Nero.” 

These last lines, heard soon after the restoration of her 
“Capitolian Rome” to Italy, must have stirred the hearts of an 
Italian audience. Punch translates “ Re Galantuomo,” (the popular 
name of King Victor Emanuel) “ King Honestman ” in lines pub- 
lished on his death. 

The Prologue continues : — 

As to the style and manner of conducting 
The plot, our author holds, as I believe. 

To whatsoever school clings to the laws 
Of the real — and deeming that in every art 
The truth is fairest, casts forth from the stage 
The line that hath more sound in it than meaning ; 

Content if he may win esteem and voices 
From the heart’s music. Now if he hath called 
A play where blood is spilt, a comedy. 

And where Locusta Borgia of her time, 

;IM|^isters to her guests her poisons, he 
^s constrained to 't by plot and incidents 
Of this same play. iEschylus first, and then 
Sophocles have entitled tragedies 
The mad Orestes tale and Philoctetes, 

Whose stories lead up to a happy end. 

And th’ author follows on the other side 
The Greek exemplar. Nero shows himself 
A figure strangely comic in his wild 
Ferocity, and his companions arc 
Such as Imperial Rome might daily see 
In such an age corrupt, devoid of faith. 

Gay in its vices.” 
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As a fact the first two acts are almost pure comedy, the last two 
tragedy. The bulk of the third is hardly necessary to the action, 
and it is the weakest part of the play. 

The first act introduces us to Nero’s golden house. 
The Emperor is discovered seated, dictating verses to his freed- 
man Epaphroditus in a hall with statues, including one of Venus, 
between the columns. To him enters Menecrates and announces 
that two persons await admission to the Emperor’s presence in the 
adjacent ante-chamber, the bald-headed chief of the Senate and a 
winsome lass with a wealth of golden hair — which of these shall he 
admit ? To his astonishment Nero calls for the former, cynically 
adding “ affairs of state first,” and Menecrates goes out muttering 
that he fears such unusual conduct presages evil. Epaphroditus is 
dismissed, and Cluvius Rufus, the chief of the Senate, enters. To his 
enquiries after his health Nero replies that it is vigorous ; that he 
lately floored the first bruiser of Gaul in the circus, but that he 
can mention an invalid that needs all the care of the good con- 
script fathers, to wit, the treasury. Menecrates suggests new taxes ; 
Nero declares that the jester is a doctor ; then, rising and changing 
his tone, he says: 

“ To-morrow morn the glorious sun shall rise, 

That shone upon the field of Actium, 

And I, the heir of great Augustus, purposed 

To celebrate the anniversary 

With largest of festivities and games. 

1 summoned the head-keeper of the beasts 
Of the circus Maximus, and — only think, 

Good Rufus — there were in the place but thirty 
Lions and other beasts of less account. 

( Breaking into a Jit of ragf ) 

By Jupiter Stator I had made, i* faith, 

‘ I, Claudius Nero, a very pretty figure. 

In sight of the assembled Roman world. 

With this same sorry show of thirty lions. ” 

Rufus suggests to give up the games and have a public banquet, 
the Romans being, as Menecrates says, a hungry lot, but Nero 
cannot bear to see them gorge and get drunk. The treasury, he 
repeats, is sick. Rufus, who has come expressly to inform him of 
the revolt of the ar.my of Gaul, tries to edge in a word as to the 
danger of laying fresh burdens on the provinces. Nero declares 
that he is too lenient, and that the taxes are too light. Why” he 
cries, ” dost thou look at me with such frightened eyes, good Rufus ? 
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Oh ! I see why. Thou canst not endure the thought that my imperial 
purple covers a beggar’s rags, and that I, the lord of all the Roman 
world, must stretch out my suppliant hands for alms to the 
citizens that pass along the road. The Praetorians,” he adds, 
pulling Rufus by the toga, “ have not seen their Emperor’s image on 
a coin for three months, and have to be content with that on the 
standards.” “ Which consolation they will soon lose,” says Mene- 
crates, “ for they will sell them.” Frightened by the Emperor’s frown, 
he comes to the rescue with the suggestion that many patricians 
are rich ; for example Cassius Longinus, learned in law but blind, has 
four villas filled with statues, one that of Brutus, * Caesar’s vile stab- 
ber. “ The blind man is half dead already,” mutters Nero. “ Jove pardon 
me,” cries Meaecrates, delighted to fall in with his master’s humour, 

“ but this stone Brutus shows its owner a Pompeian ( the party 
opposed to Caesar) and guilty of treason.” “Now,” cries Nero, 

“ I applaud thee, the Senate is the law’s guardian and bound to punish 
traitors. I only look to confiscation, unpopular truly, but what of 
that, I do not mind patrician hate, the child of fear. The people 
are with me and the people is no longer the handful of brave men 
launched from the seven hills against even the remotest peoples, 
but now includes all nations of the earth.” Rufus reminds Nero 
of the care of the Senate in extinguishing the Pisos’ conspiracy, 
but again urges the danger of taxing the provinces, for the Gallie 
legions have rebelled. “Let Vindex,” says Nero, “decimate them.” 
“But they have saluted him Emperor.” Filled with terror, Nero 
breaks out in impotent wrath : — 

“ The truth 

Dost tell i By all the gods of high Olympus, 

And of the Styx, Vindex, I here proclaim 
His country’s foe. He gives up his command, 

And straight returns to render full account 
Of his treason.” 

“ But,” he adds, " can I trust the Senate? Answer, Am I still Emperor?” 
“Yes, the Senate deems the rising a paltry matter, and as a happy 
omen desires to name the present month of April after the Emperor.” 
Nero consents and wishes Rome to be similarly renamed after him, 
because of the splendid manner in which he has rebuilt it. He 
then promises to give at the theatre a public recitation of the CEdi- 
pus the King of Sophocles, — “ a sovran artist truly, what limpid har- 
mony his, of thoughts and verses,” — and dismisses Rufus with the part- 

* ^nginus had, according to Suetonius, a statue of his ancestor Cassius. I do 

not know why Cossa makes it Urutus ; Cassius would have done as well. 
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ing words “ Let Vindex be recalled promptly ; the traitor shall, find 
his cross.” The rest of the act is taken up with the introduction of the 
other personage announced by Menecrates, the Greek dancing girl, 
Ecloge, whom Nero has seen and admired at the theatre. He tells 
Menecrates to show her in and begone, for, though the chief of the 
Senate and the fool go well together, his snout harmonizes with 
beauty no better than a barbarian’s lute with a verse of Homer. 
" An Homeric comparison, truly,” says Menecrates as he departs. 
Nero comforts himself with the reflection that the people are with 
him, and so he need not fear Vindex. “ Meantime let me pass my 
days in pleasure, and (seeing EcIogc approach) lo, the goddess. Thy 
name ?” “ Ecloge.” “ Thy country ?” “ Greece.” 

“ A land adorable 

Is thine sweet girl, it hath the privilege 
Of beauty ; ’tis a land where everything, 

From the Iliad to the Parthenon, is fair. 

There too Leonidas and his three hundred, 

What time they shed their blood, made tha most fair 
Of battles. O most blessed soil of earth 
Where nature, all artistic, still produces 
Statues divine and yet diviner women.” 

Her age Ecloge knows not ; she lives but to dance and to please 
the people ; a slave, she remembers little of her country, for while 
almost a child she was sold to her master, and she has danced since in 
the theatres of many African and Italian cities ; but she is ever gay, 
and knows not sorrow. " Knowest thou me ?” “ Yes, thou art Nero 
the Emperor.” 

** Yet I am often sad. 

E'en Jove himself is sad, and at such times 
Cities he overturns, awakes the tempests. 

And seems to wish to tear the world to shreds*- 
A double pleasure ; who creates, destroys. 

I, Jove on earth, but imitate that other 
Who dwells on high Olympus. Shone a lamp 
Monotonously on mine eyes when they 
Sought sleep — Ha ! let me light a vaster lamp 
I said, and rising set I Rome ablaze.” 

“ A terrible power.” “ But not terrible as thy glances, fair girl ; 
that sweet form of thine must no more be shown to a low populace. 
I, skilled in the art of thy countryman Fheidias, will immortalize it 
in marble. I love thee.” 

Ecloge (shrinking from Nero’s embrace) “ In Greece Fve heard 
The sad tale of a maid beloved of Jove* 

* Theban Semele, mother of Bacchus. 
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r (lie days when lie was wont to walk the earth 
In human semblance. She, unhappy one. 

By blind love urged, wished to embrace her lord 
In his resplendent majesty divine, 

And, burnt to a cinder, perished. Does high Jove’s 
Embrace then slay ?” 

Idle tales, Nero tells her, but she says that, once when he entered 
the theatre, a companion said : " See that man exalted as Jove ; evil 
befalls all women whom he loves/* And she adds laughing : “ I know 
you have killed your wives/* Astonished he asks how slie dares 
laugh at him ; she replies that, though she knows his power, she, who 
has nothing to lose, has nothing to fear. 

“ For youth and beauty in a slave are like 
The crewn which joyfully the bidden guest 
Places upon his brow for the gay feast ; 

But while the brimming cups ring merrily, 

Sec the poor crown, ere long it fallcth down 

From his brow when he hath drunk, and is picked up 

By a slave, and tossed away without a thought, 

To rot upon the street.’* 

Nero promises that she shall be free, the mistress of Rome’s 
lord, and that all shall bow down before her as before a goddess. 
He goes out. Left alone, the girl gives thanks to her patroness 
Venus, standing before her statue. 

Acte enters. She was a freed woman of whom Suetonius relates 
that Nero loved her so that he put forward men of consular rank to 
swear before the Senate that she was of royal race, in order to pre- 
pare the way for his marrying her and raising her to the throne. After 
his death she was amongst those who gave sepulture to his body. 
Cossa represents her as the only being who loves Nero and strives 
to reform him. The scene between her and Ecloge brings out 
strongly the contrast between her earnest nature, and the shallow 
butterfly personality of her rival ; neither fears the tyrant, the one 
owing to her love and desire for his welfare, the other through sheer 
giddiness and levity. Learning who Ecloge is, Acte endeavours to per- 
suade her to leave the palace, promising her freedom and wealth ; 
painting the delights of a return to her native Athens, and finally 
striving to work on her fears by accounts of the horrors she has seen 
since she grew up a freed woman in the Domitian house ; but all in 
vain. To her promises of freedom and wealth the dancing-girl replies 
that Nero has already given her the former, and promised her the 
latter. While to her stories of the Emperor's murders, she retorts 
that the best answer is that Acte herself Enraged at her survives. 
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failure, Acte rushes on Ecloge with a dagger, when the return of Ndro 
interrupts her, and she retires muttering that he shall not always be 
able to protect her. 

Nero committing the girl to the care of Epaphroditus, prepares 
for the theatre. " A fatal power,*' he says : — 

A fatal power 
Hath Acte over me ; oft dareth she 
Jealously to oppose my will, and I, 

Who with a nod can stop the eloquence 

Of all the senators’ throats and make them dumb. 

Find myself helpless face to face with this 
Woman alone. The thing’s not natural ; 

She must have managed to procure a philtre 
Of magic power from some Thessalian hag 
And given it to me ; but the infernal spell 
ril break.” 

But he reflects that a sudden burst of wrath like this takes 

i 

away the clearness of his voice which he requires for his coming 
recitation and checks himself. Meiiecrates enters and tells him that 
great crowds flock to the theatre, and that armed Praetorians beset all 
tlie doors, so that he will have loud and spontaneous applause. As 
they start for the theatre the jester adds that Cassius Longinus is 
dead. When he heard the accusation he calmly rose in his 
place in the Senate, saluted his friends and opened his veins. 

Our Romans have courage,*’ sneers the Emperor. “ The dead man 
had four villas, and I have none,” adds Menecrates. “ Well you shall 
have one.” ‘‘ Laurels for the great singer,” cries the delighted jester. 

Act II passes at a tavern in the Suburra. At his door stands the 
host Macro, gazing at the terrible comet that seems to fill up half 
the sky, and reflecting that, while famine broods over the city, and 
people lack bread, the inn-keeper’s trade is a poor one ; he goes in to 
send his black slave to the cellar for wine, and coming out again, he 
begins to throw dice idly. 

“ Playing alone at least I have the favour 
Of the jade whom men have made a goddess of, 

Calling her Fortune.” 

Presently Petronius, a gladiator, Narvius, an actor, and Eulo- 
gius, a slave-dealer enter and call for wine. Naevius hopes it may 
sparkle in the glass like a glance of the fair Ecloge of whom the 
Emperor has robbed him. The conversation turns on the present 
calamities and portents and thence to the evils of Nero’s reign, and 

23 
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the superiority of the days of old, and Nsvius soon breaks out with 
a fine piece of treason : 

**And 1 with all the voice IVe in my throat. 

And anger in my breast, cry out upon 
This modern age — this age of abject ones 
Who, on bent knees, burn incense to the tyrant. 

An age of bastard souls — You, comrades, you 
But laugh I know at me. Poor player, I 
Am wont upon the stage to change my face, 

Just as I do my garments. 1 am sold 
To the caprice and laughter of the people. 

But nc’ertheless ’mid this forgetfulness 
Of bygone greatness, on the tombs I read 
Of buried heroes, and so learn their names. 

And when the base successors of those fathers 
Who, fearless, all stayed seated before Brennus, 

Decreed a crown to the foul matricide-— 

Poor player though I am, T could not help 
But Kide my face that blushed for very shame. 

Thanking the gods that in so sad and deep 
Humiliation of the patrician name, 

They kept alive in my poor humble blood 
Even a spark of the honour of old days.” 

The slave-dealer claps his hands and says this beats Roscius, 
most famous of Roman actors, but asks the orator to keep away 
from him as his talk smells of the headsman a mile off. The player 
retorts that the other stinks of cowardice ; he replies : 

I am of those 

(The majority I think) who wish to leave 
The world as they have found it. Through a peaceful 
Nature and by necessity of my calling 
1 hate all change. Lately amongst my slaves 
I’ve heard a talk of grace and eke of rights 
Which a newfangled law has given to them, 

Invented by a Jew who died on the cross. 

While yet Tiberius reigned, and now I ask you 
How it would be for us, if, while in dreams 
We reconstruct the ancient capital. 

These slaves of ours find out that they are also 
True men, and not mere goods to buy and sell.” 

“You might then shut up shop, dealer in poor human flesh,” cries 
the gladiator, and the slave-dealer with an “ et tu . Brute,” sits 
sullenly apart. 
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Scene III introduces the Praetorian centurion Icelus (who 
will be met with again in the last scene of the play). The actor joins 
him, and the two sit apart, conferring on the revolution that is, brew- 
ing in Rome. The others throw with the dice for the price of the 
wine; the host loses and throws away the dice exclaiming that it is' 
always so with those accursed things. 

Scene IV opens with the sudden entrance of Varonilla, daugh- 
ter of the murdered Cassius Longinus, flying from some pursuers. In 
reply to the questions of the rest, she tells them that as she and her 
■ maid were returning from her father’s tomb, two drunken slaves beset 
them, and on their flying, followed. Scarcely has she spoken, when 
Nero and Menecrates, disguised as slaves, burst in. Icelus advancing 
asks how they dare assault a free citizen. Menecrates replies that he 
did not know that such could be found in Rome. Nero draws a dagger, 
but the old gladiator interposes and claims the combat, and, throwing 
down his weapon, Nero doses with him. He soon flnds, however, the 
difference between knocking over the Hercules of Gaul when he 
knew his antagonist’s rank, and doing the same with even a somewhat 
worn-out professional who does not recognise him. Nero is quickly 
laid sprawling on his back, when Acte, who, ever watchful, has followed 
the Emperor, brings in some Praetorians, and Nero is made known. 
At first he threatens but afterwards pardons, Menecrates exclaiming 
“Yet people call Nero cruel.” The gladiator declares that had he 
known he fought with the divine Emperor, he would have stinted his 
blows, but the actor, reckless with anger, says he should have used his 
victory. “ Let us hear the citizen,” cries Menecrates, and then the 
actor pours forth a fierce invective, recapitulating most of Nero’s 
crimes, which culminates in the following words : — 

“ Thou hast wrought 

Infamies many amongst the few remaining 

Patrician families ; but who can reckon 

The infinity of ills which in thy name 

Thy bravos wreak on the people ? Ah ! thou heed’st not. 

But the sore cry poured out amongst the huts 
Of the oppressed, breeds hate, and of that hate 
In time is born the day of retribution.” 

What does Nero say to this ? The hero of the stilted tragedies 
would have cried “ Off with his head,” but Cossa’s Nero, after 
listening attentively, turns to Menecrates and says : “ He’s an artist, 
declaims well, has a good voice,” and invites the actor to supper as 
a brother artist. He next enquires for the fair fugitive, but she 
repulses him, saying he reeks of blood. Learning who she is, he is 
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sompwhat smitten with remorse, endeavours to lay the blame on 
the Senate, and finally restores to her the confiscated property, 
thereby disgusting Menecrates who is disappointed of his villa, and 
hardly comforted by the injunction to find another Brutus so long 
as he is only stone. The company now depart, the centurion 
escorting Varonilla home, and Nero is left with the innkeeper, Acte 
standing unobserved in the background. Nero orders wine and 
bids the host drink. 

Macro. So great an honour ? 

Nero. Honour if you like to call it so. I give ’t another name. 

Macro. What name i 

Nero. Why i Prudence. • 

Asked if he sleeps well, Mucro says yes ; hard work makes him 
do so. Taxed with giving entertainment to the Emperor’s enemies, 
he begins to stammer excuses, but is told to put down the jar and 
go. Nero then goes into a rhapsody on wine that lifts man to the 
highest realms of poesy, and seeing Acte invites her to pledge him 
and praise him. “ I weep for thee,” she replies. He warns her 
not to try giving him lessons in moral philosophy. Seneca tried it, 
and his reward was a death that made him immortal. “ That babbler 
owes his fame to me ; drink (offering the cup) — a hymn to the god 
of pleasure.” “ Fool,” cries Acte, “ thou invokest thy deadliest foe- 
I will speak, though it be my last word, and as thou hast listened 
to the first fellow thou ravest against in the streets, listen to me. 
Thou art Caesar’s successor. The oppressed Germans, the Gauls, 
the Britons, all rise against thee, and thy mutinous armies and 
famished people join them, yet thou dancest and drinkest in presence 
of the coming ruin, and, instead of being a hero on the battle field, 
thou chooscst the part of stage hero. Oh ! by the tutelary gods of 
Rome, be ashamed, and, casting off sloth, seek to go down to posterity 
by the fame of great deeds, not by lavish waste, and let shine in thee 
once more the majesty of Rome.” 

Nero, with a burst of laughter, declares tliat he knows nothing 
of the majesty of Rome, but the solid one of his temples, palaces, and 
baths. He is the last of his line, but no worse than his predecessors, 
whose follies he proceeds to enumerate. " Let their shadow brighten 
the light of thy glory,” urges Acte. “ Knowest thou what the dead 
are,” replies Nero; “ blind, miserable phantasms, virtue is out of 
date, and its last champion died at Philippi. The legions of Ger- 
many may be pitted against Gaul's rebel army, and, as for the 


How well Mr, Henry Irving would manage this bit, 
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despicable rabble, they starve and curse loudly, but they know it 
is not I who parched the plains of Sicily and Egypt ; they will only 
• deny incense to Jove the rain-giver. Another cup; I thirst.” 

Ar/e. “ Aye drink — drink thyself drunk, mad boy. 

And, like a fool, plume thyself on thy house 
That totters o’er thine head. Say would’st thou see 
Thine empire ? Look on it then in the fragments 
Of that cup there. 

\^natchet the cup from Nero^s hand and dashes it on the ground^ 

Hold ye your saturnalia 
O'er all the earth, yc nations long enslaved. 

And raise to heaven hymns of your great revenge. 

The terrible ascent o’ the capital 

Which once your captive monarchs scaled in chains 

Now leadeth only to a tavern's door ; 

And Cxsar’s awful sword, no longer potent, 

Falls from the grasp of Caesar’s drunken heir.” 

Nero (striving to rise and reeling^ Well pick me up that sword^To-morrow, I 
Will gird it on my side, but now its brightness 
Dazzles me. 1 have cast forth from her seat 
Dull care— who, as the poet Horace says, 

Sits fast behind the horseman as he rides — 

And joyously a thousand fantasies 
Play ali around me. Acte, haste thee, choose 
The whitest roses, and, with odorous crowns, 

Adorn my temples for me. The sweet flowers 
Conceal time’s wrinkles. For this night I would 
Be verily the boy thou callest me— 

A happy thoughtless boy, fond and impassioned, 

Beaming soft dalliance from his every glance. 

And, sated with the dance, before mine eyes 
Eclpge floats.” 

Of thee, vile public actor. 

Right worthy is the ballet wench thine arms 
Have lifted from the mud. 

How passing fair 

Ecloge is ! 

Fair ! 

And thou Acte growest 
Daily more hateful to me. 

Dost thou dare 

To tell me so ? 

Art thou amazed ? The truth 


Acte, 

Nero, 

Acte. 

Nero. 

Acte. 

Nero. 
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Emerges from the foam of the Falernian, 

Naked as Aphrodite when she rose 
From that of the bright sea, but heed it not. 

Although I hate thee thou hast got some power 
Over my will. Dost laugh ? Ah ! still 1 have 
No power to kill thee. 

jicte. (springing on Nero with a storm of rage.) 

Misbegotten one, 

Art well assured that some one will not rise 
With power to kill thee ? 

Nero, (retreating in terror.) 

So— What sort of speech 
Is this thou boldest ? And I am alone — 

By Hercules thou could’st. What ho there, guards ! 

’Tis strange, the earth sways underneath my feet 
And no one hears me. Ho there, my Praetorians— 

Menecrates. 

Jete. Coward. 

Menecrates. (enters and goes to Nero.) 

I looked for this 
And made them bring a litter. 

Nero, (abandoning himself to the support of Menecrates.) 

O delightful 

Menecrates, sustain thou with thine arm 
Thine emperor. Kill me I Why, what further 
Dares she ? 

Menecrates. (supporting him.) It never is an easy task 

To walk straight when a fellow leaves a pothouse. 

Jete. Is this the thing that people call a god ? 

Menecrates. {turning to Acte with a grin.) At other times— Now is he less 
than man. 

[lley go out.} 

We cannot recall anything to equal the picture contained in 
the above for merciless and ghastly realism, limned by an unfalter- 
ing hand directed by a piercing insight. The first six scenes of the 
third act do not much advance the action of the play, and might 
well be omitted or greatly cut down. In the opening scene Acte 
is discovered standing in Nero’s studio before an unfinished statue 
of Ecloge reflecting that her reign will be short. “ The wives of 
Nero were noble and haughty beauties, but where are they.” 
“ Where they were before they were born in nothingness,” sneers 
the voice of Menecrates behind her, he having approached unper- 
ceived and caught the last words. An altercation ensues, in which he 
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taunts her with boring Nero and exults in his own power of amusing 
the Emperor and boasts of having pointed out Ecloge to him ; she 
retorts that, for all his cunning, his deeds are known to many, and the 
coming troubles may be fatal to him. With this she leaves the room, 
and he soliloquises that there is something in what she says, and per- 
haps it would be prudent to look out for a safe retreat. Hearing Nero 
approach, he turns to greet him, and Nero enters felicitating himself 
on escaping Acte’s jealous reproaches, and declaring her to be the 
dark shade of his life. “ Why not make a veritable shade of her ?" 
asks Menecrates. " My fool’s my wisest counsellor,” says Nero, ” but 
at present I've another matter on hand ; what think you of this?” 
( leading him to the statue.) “ Worthy of Fheidias or Praxiteles.” 
“ What might a monied man give for it ?” “ Its weight in gold.” “ Not 
a bad price ; alas ! the artist has come so low that he must sell.” A 
good bargain ; you bought in flesh what you sell in stone.” “ I bet, 
I don’t cover my expenses, though. What Patrician will buy ? ” “ Our 
good Rufus is rich, and loves that head of his, even though it is 
bald." “ He is a safe purchaser.’’ Menecrates then announces that 
the astrologer Babilius awaits Nero’s pleasure. Nero declines to be 
bored by him just then ; the jester urges that it is hard to refuse 
him admission, when he has spent the night star-gazing for his 
benefit. Then a piece of childish mischief comes into Nero’s head, 
and he plans with Menecrates to decoy the astrologer close to the 
window and throw him out — a jest worthy of him, as Menecrates 
tells him. Scene V brings in Babilius, who announces two portents — 
one that the comet now blazing over the city is the same as that 
which terrified the nations when great Julius Caesar fell ; the other 
that the Ficus Ruminalis, which had flourished since the days of 
Romulus, and was looked on as the type of the Roman power, was 
drooping, and seemed about to die. Menecrates mocks him by 
asking if he has heard of the learned man whose gaze went so far 
into the depths of stellar space that he forgot the things of earth 
and walked into a pit. Gradually he is drawn towards the window, 
Nero blandly inviting him to cast his eyes far as the Alban hills 
over the Campagna, wakening into life in the young spring, and to 
forget in that fair scene his gloomy prognostications. Feeling Mene- 
rates wind his arms round him from behind, he perceives his intent, 
and boldly tells Nero that he knows that he will die an hour after 
himself. The superstitious Emperor at once changes his purpose, 
and consigns him to safe-keeping, hoping thus to prolong his own 
life. This is recalled in the penultimate act, where the news brought 
by chance of Babilius’s death convinces Nero that his hour has 
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come. This Babilius, Cossa tells us in a note, was an astrologer 
often consulted by Nero ; but the trick by which he is represented as 
saving his life was really practised on Tiberius by another member 
of the craft 

The sixth scene between Nero and Ecloge is of little interest ; 
they speak of the wives Nero has slain, and the girl is frightened, 
but is being pac ified by assurances that by the brightness of her 
eyes the Emperor is consumed and only her adorer remains, when 
Acte enters. This brings us to tlie seventh scene, in which the action of 
the play begins once more to move briskly. Acte announces the 
Praetorian prefect Vinici us, and our old acquaintance Cluvius Rufus, 
the chief of the Senate, who bring two letters containing tidings 
from Gaul and Spain ; the prefect also announces a tumult of his 
troops for want of pay. Nero leads Rufus up to the statue and 
insists on his buying it, and then, telling the prefect to get from him 
the money required to pacify his troops, sends them away, pro- 
mising to read the letters in good time and dismissing them with 
“ this room is not an Emperor's hall, but an artist’s studio.” Acte 
picks up and reads the letters and announces their contents : '‘Vindex 
IS dead.” “ I am sorry for it,” says Nero ; “ had he survived, he would 
have found a more egregious death at my hands. What more 
Acte, Rouse thyself now at last. The Spanish army 
Hath proclaimed Servius Galba Emperor. 

[I'hrozvs down the letters and ex/t.] 
Nero . — What did she say ? She’s gone; can this be true ? 

[F/chs up the second letter,"] 

So, Galba Emperor ; well, what to me. 

Does all this matter ? 

[Running to Ecloge and throwing himself into her arms,] 
Come let us love, my fair one, 

While through our throbbing veins the happy blood 
Of youth leaps warm. Galba is still afar. 

The fourth act introduces us to a reve 1 in the Imperial banqueting 
hall. The company are Nero, Ecloge, Actc, Vinicius, Rufus, and 
Mcnecrates. Nero declares that the poetic afflatus is upon him, and his 
offer to sing his verses is greeted with rapturous shouts hailing the 
conqueror of Catullus. He sings the following ode to Venus : — 

Say where may higher joys be found 
Than at the festive board abound ; 

Drink deep my friends, long life to joy. 

Long life to love, drink, be not coy ; 

Too short our life is, soon we go 
Where neither grapes nor roses grow. 
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By dark Avernus’ gloomy shore, 

Nor wine nor love shall cheer us more. 

Down there no longer may we sip 

Sweet honey from the rosy lip 

Of a fair girl. While we have breath, 

Love. We arc nothing after death. 

Fair Venus with thine eyes serene. 

Come from Olympus as our queen, 

Pearl of the natal shell most rare. 

Lovely and grateful past compare. 

Where enters not thy beauty's light, 

Sad is the land and plunged in night, 

Savage and rude the manners seem. 

And hateful dulness reigns supreme. 

Over a people sunk in sleep. 

But where the ways the footprints keep, 

O goddess, of thy steps divine, 

Life is all grace, and fairly shine 
The arts h^monious side by side. 

Thou, of the Latin race the pride, 

Smile sweetly on me, goddess fair, 

For thee, erected by my care. 

Rises an altar, as is right. 

Upon the Capitolian height. 

Where thou mayest bear thy gentle sway ; 

Accept the offering, we pray. 

In thee our only hope we see, 

Jove, grown too old, makes room for thee. 

Menecrates votes for the exile of Jove. Nero presents to each 
guest the golden cup he is using, amid loud encomiums on his 
princely generosity. Ecloge taunts Acte with her silence, and, appa- 
rently roused by this, she seizes a cup, declares she too will play 
the Bacchante, and drinks to the girl’s youth and beauty. As she does 
so, Ecloge’s fair head droops on the Emperor’s breast, and a deadly 
pallor overspreads her face. Nero shrieks for aid, but Menecrates 
declares that nought avails against the art of Locusta. Acte is found 
to have disappeared in the confusion. Nero orders her to be dragged 
back dead or alive, and turns weeping frantically to Ecloge, who 
dies bidding a sorrowful farewell to her sweet dream of happy free- ’ 
dom. Nero bids all tear off their crowns and weep with him, and 
they do so, placing the dead body of Ecloge on one of the couches 
of the triclinium. At this juncture the freedmen, Phaon and Epa- 
phroditus, rush in, calling to the Emperor to fly and save himself 
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as the populace has risen, and his statues are being hurled down 
amid shouts for Galba. A general stampede of guests and attendants 
follows ; Nero appeals to Rufus and Vinicius, who go out, the latter 
promising to lead his Praetorians against the insurgents. Nero then 
turns to Menecrates and adjures him not to leave him, but he replies : 
“ My Nero, our pleasant comedy is ended amidst hisses, and I mean 
to learn another with a new name ; for the present, permit me to 
take the cup you just now gave me ; and so farewell.” Snatching a 
golden cup from the table he rushes out, Nero hurling another after 
him, and execrating him for an infamous parasite. The forsaken 
Emperor then turns to the freedmen, who swear fealty to him and 
are sent to rouse those (and they are many, he says) whom his friend- 
ship has raised from poverty to wealth, and bid them attend with 
their followers. 

Left alone, Nero walks up and down, undecided what to do. “ Ah 
me,” he cries, “how full of fear this silence seems !” Then his glance 
falls on Ecloge's body, and he approaches it. The sound of a 
tempest is heard, at first in the distance, but gradually approaching. 
He addresses the dead girl thus : 

And thou the while art sleeping on thy pillow 
So silently, O my ill fated love. 

And long and drear and dreamless is thy sleep, 

A fatal sleep that knows not any waking. 

How fair thou art still, and thou smilcst on me. 

Dost wish, my loved one, that I slept by thee ? 

Thy beauty wrings my heart, come let me cover 
Thy smile.*’ {J.hrows a mantle over the corpse), 

“ Perhaps,” he thinks, “ Vinicius has stemmed the rebellion,” and 
going to a window he opens it. The tempest has come up over the 
city, and rain is falling in the streets. Suddenly he recoils in terror 
as he perceives that the palace guards have left their posts, and 
there is nothing to prevent his enemies breaking in on him. A gust 
of wind blows out the lamps ; he thinks of flying and hiding, or of 
going to his enemy in suppliant garb, and begging for mercy on 
his knees ; perhaps Galba would leave to him the prefecture of Egypt, 
or of some other province. Then comes a flicker of hope: “Why 
basely yield ? Could I but let loose the beasts caged in the circus 
on the city what a scare there would be. What an idea ! No one 
returns to me ; my misfortune is so new that neither friend nor foe 
has had time to find me.” “ I offer thee either, choose,” cries Acte’s 
voice behind him, and she advances from the background. “ Dost 
thou not fear me ?” he demands. “ When all Rome trembled before 
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thee did I fear thee, and shall I now ?'* she replies. " Dost thou too 
come to cast a stone at the wounded lion ? But he still has claws/' cries 
Nero advancing towards her. She awaits him in scornful tranquillity, 
and he pauses. “ I fear thee,” he cries, “ implacable woman, 
chained to me by an evil destiny, begone ; dost come to gloat 
over my downfall ?” “ I come to save thee, hast thou courage ?” 
" Dost thou mock me ; canst thou restore me my empire ?” he asks. 
** That is dead,” she replies “ I offer this,” presenting a goblet. “ The 
poison,” he howls with a shudder, “ used on the poor girl who lies 
here.” Acte reminds him of the stoical deaths of his victims ; he 
entreats her not to raise spectres from the tomb at such a moment, 
but she tells him she does it that their example may inspire him 
to meet his death as a Roman should. He declares that he is but 
thirty, that he loves life, that he never professed to be a Stoic, and 
that perhaps all is not yet lost •* Hadst thou listened to me,” 
she says, thou mightest have raised Rome again to her ancient 
greatness ; now what room is there for hope ? Thou hast made the 
Senate a base pack of flatterers and cowards accustomed to change 
their masters as unconcernedly as their garments ; thou hast dishonor- 
ed and plundered the Patricians, giving their goods to thy bravos ; the 
populace laughs at thee, vile prize fighter and charioteer.” Begone,” 
he cries, but, as she turns to obey, he entreats her to stay, thinking 
he hears a threatening sound in the street. She assures him that it 
is but the howling of the storm. “ Unfortunate that I am," she cries, 
” to have set all my affection on such a coward, enduring the mockery of 
his wives and his preference for the venal charms of that low ballet 
girl above my well-proved affection.” “ I know not,” she thunders 
out, “if the gods give heed to the affairs of men, but this 
I know well, that thy trull lies there dead, and that thou tremblest 
discrowned before me.” He asks for the poison, but hearing the 
freedmen come in, he pauses ; they relate how Vinicius alone of his 
friends proved faithful, but that he and the few soldiers who went 
with him were overborne by numbers and cut down, and that 
Babilius was seen lying in the streets. “ Dead ?” asks Nero in terror, 
“ Nay,” they reply, “ we took not much heed of him as we hastened 
here.” “ Ye did not well,” he replies, “ mine hour has come, let us fly if 
we can.” “ The darkness,” they say, “ favours flight.” “ O happy one,'* 
he cries casting a last look on Ecloge, “ thou fliest not, a fugitive 
from CiESiir’s halls. “ Should not Caesar remain ?” says Acte. “ Every 
moment,” urge the freedmen, “ the peril increases.” “ Lead on,” he 
bids them, “ and thou, Acte” — “ I leave thee not,” she whispers, “ 1 
love thee still." He bids Phaon take his lute, and they go out 
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Act V passes in a poor room in Phaon's cottage in the Suburra. 
Nero, Acte, and the freedmen enter, Nero complaining that the place 
is a very wretched one. “ But you will be safe he re for awhile,'* they 
assure him. " What distance is it ?" he asks. “ The fourth mile stone 
is at the door,*' they tell hi m. “ I had thought we came further,^' he 
says. 

“ Oh what a fearful fiight^ — at every step 
There ever rose before me some new peril. 

Dost thou remember, at the Salarian gate 
A sudden and impetuous gust of wind 
Blew from my face the corner of the cloth 
In which I had veiled it, and a passing soldier 
Of the Praetorians knew me and saluted ? 

A little further on, with horrid crash 
A thunderbolt seemed to graze my very garments. 

And oh ! that bloodless corpse which all deformed 
By many wounds, its arms thrown wide apart. 

Traversed the way before me.” 

He is weary, he says, and thirsty, and Acte bids Epaphroditiis 
bring water from the neighbouring fosse. He asks what hour it is. 
“ Dawn breaks,” they reply. “ Ah,” he cries, 

If man rose and set 
Only to dawn again as doth the day, 

His setting then were not so great a matter ; 

But woe is me, man’s sun sets into darkness 
That hath no confines.” 

Epaphroditus returns with the water, but it is so muddy that Nero 
cannot drink it. “ Have ye weapons ?” he asks. The freedmen give him 
their daggers. He says he will endeavour to sleep, and bids Phaon go 
and mingle with the crowd in the city and gather what information he 
can. Nero then throws himself on the rude couch which forms almost 
the sole furniture of the room, and Acte covers him with her mantle, 
ordering Epaphroditus to keep watch at the door. ” The white robe 
of the feaster," he reflects, “ covers the doomed one — a splendid 
theme for a poet." Getting the daggers from Acte, he places them 
under his head that they may be within reach when needed, and 
then, as he reclines, he begins to declaim Horace, Carm. III. 3. 

‘*The man jusc and tenacious 
Of his set purpose is not terrified. 

Nor by the bolt of Jove, 

Nor by the tyrant’s face 
Frowning on him hard by. 

Not though with stunning crush 
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‘ ; The world should bursty will hi? strong. spirit quaiU 

Nor blench though o’er his head the ruins totter, — . 

A pretty charlatan that poet Horace. 

I’d like to see him here, who at Philippi 

Threw down his shield that he might run the faster. 

Shallow his verses seem, they weary me, 

And weariness gives sleep.” 

He sleeps. “ Would thou might'st never wake unhappy one,” says 
Acte. Epaphroditus whispers to her that he hears a horse’s gallop ; 
they listen, it passes. 

Suddenly Nero leaps in terror from the couch crying, “ Galba is 
here.” Then breaking into wild raving, he bids care begone; he, the 
greatest of the Latin poets, is reciting in the theatre amid the plaudits 
of the audience. “ Crown me,” he cries, " with roses ; the laurel is out 
of date.” “ He is mad,” whisper the anxious watchers; “ terror blazes 
from his eyes.” 

Nero, O what a crowd there is. Around me press 

Importunate ones ; ho, back there ! Lict 9 rs, clear 
Space for your Emperor’s passage. ’Tis in vain. 

I cannot kill the dead a second time. 

Art thou my mother ? She hears me not, but straight 
Unclasps the imperial mantle from my shoulder. 

Then laughs and flies. Thou Cassius Longinus, 

What would’st thou of me ? Now can’st look at me. 

Who in thy life wast blind ? Say, can the grave 
Work such a miracle as this? and thou, 

What is thy name ? Thy brow is wreathed with laurels, 

Thy face is scarred with wounds, and thy bare arms 
Thou wavest wildly towards me. Slowly, slowly, 

Thy blood drips from thy lacerated veins. 

1 sec thee again, O singer of Pharsalia, 

Perchance thou laughest in my face, and thinkest 
. That poem of thine shall bear away the palm 
From my fair verses. Fool ! ’tis true that thou 
Did’st sing at the last moment of thy life. 

But what had’st thou to lose ? While I now lose 
Life and an empire — ne’ertheless I sing 
So that as poet and as man I am 
Greater than thou. Begone and do not laugh.” 

Our readers will perhaps note the dramatic force with which 
Cossa lets Nero’s belief in his merits as an artist, and his anxiety 
regarding his future fame as such show forth amid all his terror. In 
doing this he is simply following his authorities, and reproducing with 
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more graphic and life-like detail the scene as described by the 
historians. 

“ Nero,” whispers Acte, embracing him with tender sadness, 
“recall thy senses, thou hast need of all.” “Why dost thou laugh?” 
he asks, gazing at her without recognizing her.“ I wept,” she replies. 
“Ah,” he rejoins, beginning to recollect her, “with thy wail thou dost 
anticipate my funeral.” 

Phaon returns with the news that the Senate has ordered that 
Nero be scourged todeath with rods as his country’s enemy. He shivers 
and curses the false honesty of the face of Rufus whom he used to call 
good. “ Smile proudly at fate,” cries Acte, “ and die.” “Advice easier 
to give than to follow ; none of you dare set the example,” says Nero. 
“ See,” cries Acte, seizing a dagger and plunging it into her bosom. 
" O my Nero, I can tell thee after proof that it hurts not.” Nero bends 
over the corpse with no trace of feeling for her who has given this 
touching proof of her devotion to him, but only striving to see if she 
has died without suffering, and he rises, saying that at least it is soon 
over. Epaphroditus now gives the alarm that soldiers approach the 
house, and Nero tries to thrust a dagger into his throat, but his nerve 
fails, and he calls on Phaon to help him ; the latter seizes his hand, 
and drives the weapon home, and with a cry of “ Ah, what an artist 
I perish,” Nero falls. Just then the centurion Icelus bursts into the 
room, calling to his men to search everywhere. Stopping before the 
body he asks : “ Is not this Nero ?” “ Yes,” say the freedmen, “ he just 
now stabbed himself.” “ Perhaps I may staunch the blood,” cries the 
centurion, angry at the escape of his prey, and bending to try to do 
so. Then the dying emperor raises himself on one arm and glaring 
on Icelus, cries, “ Soldier, it is too late. Is this thy faith?” 

This play, if well translated and put on the boards by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, ought certainly to secure as long a run as “Claudian” did. 


M. R. Weld. 
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Egypt and the Soudan. — Prince Halim Pasha opens his 
article with the following words : — 

As the last surviving son of Mchemed Ali ; as the first President of the 
Council of the late Khcdiviate, in which office I strove, to my heavy cost, against 
the oppression wliich was the root of all the evils to which my unhappy country 
has since been a prey ; as an Egyptian not without honour amongst my own 
people, who know that my understanding of them is as true as my sympathy ; 
and as a patriot moved to deepest concern by late events, I ask the courtesy 
of a few pages of space in the Nineteenth Century, 

When his brother Sard (he continues) died in January 1863 
Egypt was prosperous, and its total debt only five millions sterling ; 
its misfortunes began with the reign of his nephew Ismail. Ismail’s 
aspirations were divided between a desire to accumulate wealth 
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and an ambition for notoriety. Everything else was of secondary 
importance. The conquest of Darfour, which succeeded, thanks to 
Zebeir Pasha, and the attempt against Abyssinia, were undertaken 
with the sole object of adding to his title those of King of Darfour 
and King of Abyssinia. 

The failure of Ismail’s rule in Egypt lay solely in Ismail himself, 
who neglected all the serious duties of his office ; and this is a point 
to be insisted upon, because Egypt, as a problem of Government, 
presents no inherent difficulty whatever. The complexities surround- 
ing it are wholly artificial, the handiwork of Ismail, or directly trace- 
able to it. 

I would fain pass on to other subjects, but I must yet point out how the 
mind of Ismail became distracted by the complications he had created ; and 
this, not for the sake of the fact itself, but because of what it led to. The 
event which most strikingly revealed the lost balance of his judgment and the 
reckless condition of his mind wa s his provocation of a military demonstration 
in order to overthrow the “ International Cabinet” of which Sir Rivers Wilson 
and M. de Blign6res were members. The effect which this expedient of the 
Khedive had upon* the sequel of events was most disastrous, and it was aggra- 
vated by the so-called “ National Council,” imagined and contrived by Ismail and 
attended by him, which assembled in the house of the late Sheikh el Bahri. 

And in truth it was a cu rious spectacle to see a ruler in whom the despotic 
idea was predominant and whose rule was essentially arbitrary teaching the 
army and the people what they might do to resist the Government of which he 
was the head ! 

When Ismail fell he left the country and its dependencies in perfect chaos, 
and the mind of the people, who hungrily craved for justice, in a state of angry 
effervescence. This was the natural and inevitable consequence of seventeen 
years of government, the prominent feature of which was the egotism of iis 
chief, and in which nothing had been done for the people whose energy it had 
depressed by exhausting the substance of their existence. 

After Ismail’s fall, Tcwfik’s accession was at first welcomed as 
a relief ; but it needed a ruler of another fibre to handle Egypt in 
the condition in which it was handed over to him by his father. 
Unfortunately the foreign friends of Egypt sought to fortify his 
position by a contrivance, which might seem to have been specially 
devised to reduce him to a mere cipher, by the Anglo-French 

Control. Within a few months of the installation of the disastrous 
Condominium, Prince Tewfik had become a nullity in his principality* 
and his powers had passed into the hands of the Control. The 
Egyptians, however, did not take alarm at this, since they saw in 
the rivalry that existed between the two component elements of the 
Control a guarantee for the maintenance of their autonomy, and they 
viewed the position with relative complacency. 
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But when in 18B1 the hand of France was laid upon Tunis, alarm took 
possession of the country, and popular opinion began to read preceding events 
by a new light. The cession of Cyprus to England, which was not at the time 
specially remarked in Egypt, then acquired in Egyptian eyes a new and sinister 
significance. Suspicion was awakened, and the impressionable Egyptian xhind 
was brought into a state of panic, which at once obliterated its complacent view 
of the Control. In place of this view, Egypt now discerned in that very 
mutuality of surveillance exercised by England and France, in which they had 
previously found re-assurance, evidence of an artfully contrived secret under- 
standing between the Governments, which placed the autonomy of Egypt in peril. 
They came to believe that Egypt was the portion of the Sultan’s estates which 
had been awarded to England. Forthwith, and with a singular rapidity, England 
became an object of general distrust in Egypt, and the feeling rapidly hardened 
into one of strong animosity. 

While Egypt was thus painfully impressed, the two foreign Powers con- 
cerned imposed upon the reluctant Khedive Riaz Pasha as President of the 
Council. This measure, to which no great importance was attached at the 
time, was prolific in mischievous effects. For while, on the one hand, it was 
eminently unpopular, it created a situation for Tewfik in which he discovered 
an analogy between his own position and that of his father when he was over- 
shadowed by the International Ministry. If Tewfik had bee» capable of original 
thought, this discovery would have led him to wider reflections than those which 
ultimately determined his action. He would have reflected that by the very 
fact of his father’s invocation of the military element to overawe the Govern- 
ment, that element had acquired an importance to which it had no previous 
pretensions and which made it in its own estimation the arbiter of national 
questions. He would have measured the great risk of putting the same forces 
in motion a second time. But the truer philosophy of the situation did not 
strike the mind of Tewfik ; while the face-to-face tyranny of Riaz put all his 
nature into a flutter of recalcitration. The only resource, however, that suggest- 
ed itself to his mind was to repeat the tactics by which his father had over- 
turned the International Ministry. 

So Tewfik made his compact with Arabi, and the Riaz Ministry was upset. 

Thus, in the space of a few months, two successive rulers, father and son, 
to ease their own necks from the yoke of overbearing Ministers, had invoked 
the evil spirit of revolt against themselves. 

Tewfikr had formed no notion of the mettle of the steed to which he was 
rashly giving rein. He thought to apply the curb when he pleased j but he 
found to his dismay that the courser took no heed of bit or bridle, and that he 
was utterly powerless to bring under restraint the revolt which he himself had 
deliberately turned loose. 

The writer believes, with Mr. Gladstone, that the Control did more 
harm than good. It left untouched the insupportable fiscal burdens 
imposed by Ismail, and the little it did to improve the methods of 
tax-collecting was so slight as to be scarcely appreciable. 

In the days of Ismail, the tax-collector went his rounds twelve times in the 
year. The Control thought it had done wonders in reducing these visitations to 
nine per annum. But the reduced number, the nine, was still too many by at 
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least five. It gave the luckless fellah no rest, no breathing space, no'time to feel 
that any part of his life was his own, or that he had any raison tPitre beyond that 
of payer of imposts or recipient of stripes for default. There were by way of 
relief only the heart-breaking bargains with the usurer, whose calling was created 
by these abuses of fiscal authority. 

The fellah is a long-suffering creature, and an excellent payer of taxes. But 
it is possible to overstrain these qualities. Ismail overstrained them, and the 
relief afforded by the Control was wholly inadequate. 

Payment of taxes should only be required of the peasants when they have 
their crops in hand ; if this practice, which was strictly followed in my father’s 
reign, were revived, it would give a new impulsion to industry, and make 
another man of the fellah, enabling him to extricfate himself from the clutches 
of the usurer, to enjoy the fruits of his labour, and to see some brightness beyond 
the present squalid and hopeless gloom of his existence. 

What should be particularly insisted upon is the fact that both 
in Egypt and the Soudan the thirst for justice in 1880 had reached 
a point at which its cravings could no longer be restrained. Had 
the Egyptian people been then treated by the simple methods of 
humanity, and had their grievances been impartially investigated, 
all the useless bloodshed, embarrassments, and expenditure of the 
last three years would alike have been avoided. 

What is wanted is for people of ordinary intelligence to cast 
aside theories and prejudices, and to fix their minds upon essential 
facts — the condition of the fellah during the 17 years of IsmaiPs reign, 
and they will then understand how little is needed to heal the ills 
of Egypt if the right means be adopted. 

Egypt, I declare, was only sick of injustice ; every other symptom was pro- 
duced by the nostrums with which she was dosed. 

The case was precisely the same in the Soudan, where the insurrection, at 
its outset, was nothing but a popular movement of the same character as that 
which took place in Egypt — easy to arrest by the use of the right means, because 
it was only the expression of that craving thirst for justice felt by the people 
whose life was parched and withered for the lack 'of it. A moderate application 
of the true remedy in due season would have stopped the movement in the 
Soudan at once. 

But when a foreign army occupied Egypt, and an Egyptian army officered 
by men of the same race as the invaders entered the Soudan, the whole aspect 
of affairs was changed. The mischief wrought by the untoward expedition of 
Hicks Pasha is incalculable. Its consequences have been terrible enough already, 
and there are worse in store if the original blunder is persevered in. 

By the advance of the army of Hicks Pasha, Mohammed Achmet, better 
known as the Madhi, whose previous influence was inconsiderable, was at once 
raised to a new position. He no longer headed a mere revolt against the in- 
justice of the Government. The thirst for justice was transformed into religious 
hate by the intrusion of the foreigner, and Mohammed Achmet became the 
leader of a religious war. In this religious hate the Soudanese included the 
Egyptian Government, because in their eyes, as in those of the Mahomedans of 
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^iyptf it was the Government which had sought the aid of a foreign and Qiris* 
tian Power to crush the Mahomedan population under its rule. 

Never in any previous contests with the Egyptian Government have the 
Soudanese displayed any such prowess as has marked their conduct in the field 
against the British. This is to be accounted for only by the fact that the reli- 
gious sentiment has called into action all the ferocity of their nature. The Arabs 
of the Soudan fighting against the Egyptians — Mahomedan against Maho. 
medan — as well at the time of the conquest as in subsequent conflicts, were half- 
hearted in the field, and were apparently satisfied to make a sort of military 
protest against the Egyptian proceedings. All this is changed now ; a fiery 
fanaticism inspires the whole race, and their rage, whether Europeans may judge 
it to be hoble or ignoble, will make itself felt. It will be difficult to repress and 
impossible to appease it, unless the prime cause of its outbreak is removed. 

Such then being the true position in Egypt and the Soudan, 
the exposition of that position itself suggests the remedy. 

At present the Egyptian government is of an ambiguous charac* 
ter ; under certain conditions it is English, under others, it becomes 
Egyptian. 

It is obvious that this abnormal condition must continue so long as the 
present government is maintained, since it wholly depends for support upon the 
British troops. This difficulty can never be overcome ; because the more 
fervent Mahomedans have convicted the Khedive in their own minds of being 
the cause of the intrusion of a Christian Power ; while the more moderate, who 
are able to view the matter politically and without fanaticism, equally attribute 
to him the odious presence of the foreigner] in the country. Nothing could 
change these convictions, and therefore Tewfik Pasha will never be able to stand 
alone in Egypt ; consequently there can never be a stable, self-sustaining, Egyp- 
tian Government without the combination of entirely new elements. 

Thus, although it is evident that the British Governme nt cannot withdraw its 
troops from Egypt without first constituting a strong Government, it is equally evi- 
dent that a strong Egyptian Government cannot be created out of existing materials. 
There are always the alternatives of protectorate or annexation, and under either 
of these methods of solution Tewfik might be upheld as an Egyptian figure-head 
for a British hull. But in this there is no discoverable advantage, while there 
is much manifest disadvantage. For so long as the Government of Egypt con- 
tains the elements of which it now consists, the British can never have the 
friendship of the Mussulmans, who would be far more ready to forgive the British 
for their invasion than to pardon those of their own faith who have been the 
means of bringing it upon the country. 

There are two influences without which no Khedive can effec- 
tively govern in Egypt — the friendly countenance of the Khalif, and 
the sympathy of the people. Hence, England, if she is sincerely desir- 
ous of creating a self-sufficing government in Egypt, must obtain the 
co-operation of the Sultan, which would carry with it the needful 
honorable to the offended feelings of the Moslems. England 
would thus regain the esteem of the Mahomedan masses, and materi- 
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ally facilitate the pacification of the Soudan ; while at the same time 
she would give a far more stable basis to her moral influence 
throughout the country. 

The apprehension is sometimes expressed that, were an Egyptian Govern- 
ment left unwatched by British troops, it would become impervious to the 
influence which England would naturally wish to exercise over the land through 
which lies the highway to her Indian Empire. This is but a shadowy apprehen- 
sion, which the British Government would scarcely share, because the influence 
which England exercises in Egypt must depend on her relations with European 
Powers, and not on those which she may happen to entertain with the Viceroy. 
So small a country as Egypt has no means of resisting any Power, and by the 
construction of the Canal it has become a universal passage. Egypt is therefore 
obliged to be exceedingly correct in her conduct, so as to satisfy her clients. 

It is nearly three-quarters of a century since the installation of my father as 
Governor-General of Egypt. Can one single instance be adduced, either before 
or after the opening of the Canal, of any intention on the part of any 
Viceroy to hinder England in her passage ? I can find no such instance. One, 
however, of contrary significance occurs to me. I remember that when Admiral 
Napier in 1840 blockaded Alexandria, and sent an ultimatum to my father, the 
dignitaries of State proposed to him that, by way of reprisal, the English mails 
and passengers should not be allowed to pass by the Suez route. My father 
refused to adopt the proposal, sajnng : ‘‘ It is not the British people, but the 
British Government, that is making war upon me.” He went in person to Cairo, 
ordered special facilities for the passage of the mail and travellers, and 
superintended personally the arrangements for their security. The great mercan- 
tile cities of England sent gold medals to my father on this occasion, and one of 
them is still in my possession. 

And now a word about the Soudan. The permanent separation 
of the Soudan from Egypt is an impossibility. The two regions arc 
on different levels of civilisation ; and either the lower civilisation 
of the Soudan must swamp Egypt by the sheer weight of numbers, 
or Egypt must dominate these numbers by superiority of moral 
influence and material resources. 

Heretofore, the higher civilisation has prevailed over the lower. How far 
these relative positions may be maintainable in the future remains to be seen. 

The Soudanese arc learning a great lesson at the hands of England. England 
has given this people to taste the new and intoxicating delights of intense pas- 
sion ; through this, she is educating them to a consciousness of their own strength ; 
and, by the lessons she is giving them in the art of warfare, she is adopting the 
most practical mode of teaching them how to use it. 

The natural tendency of all this is to disturb the equilibrium which my 
father established between Egypt and the Soudan, and which has never until 
now been perceptibly disturbed. But as the Soudanese are still destitute of 
administrative organisation and of the capacity to create one, the equilibrium 
may be restored, unless England persist in aggravating the disturbance which 
she has caused. 
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But how is the fire lighted in the Soudan to be extinguished ? 
The answer is, by altering the character of the war, and bringing it 
back from a religious war to what it was at the beginning — a revolt 
for the redress of administrative grievances. 

This cannot be accomplished all at once, but it may be done by degrees 
and with unerring certainty as regards result. The first step towards it is to 
remodel the Egyptian Government, so that it may have the support of the Khalif 
and the sympathy of the population, and thus render possible the withdrawal 
of the British troops, or, at least, enable England to limit her occupation to 
certain stations on the two seas which it might be desirable that she should 
temporarily hold. As soon as this is done, a great proportion of the influence 
of the Soudanese Chief will disappear ; the ground will be taken from under 
his feet, and he will have nothing to stand upon ; his leverage upon the fanaticism 
of the population will be lost ; his self-given title of Mahdi will have no further 
significance in the eyes of his followers ; the rallying cry to the defence of the 
Sacred Cause will be an unmeaning appeal. Then normality will be re-esta- 
blished both in Egypt and the Soudan, and the only matter for treatment will 
be the redress of those grievances which accumulated during the seventeen years 
of Ismail’s reckless rule. 

When this condition of things is once more established in Egypt, the new 
Government may turn its attention to the re-settlement of the Soudan — a pro- 
blem of no formidable difficulty, provided the foundations are prei'r.red in the 
manner I have pointed out. 

The White and Blue Niles provide facilities for the exercise 
of Egyptian influence in the Soudan by the establishment (which 
was carried out, at the writer's recommendation, by his brother) of 
military stations at frequent intervals all along the banks of the 
White Nile, 

The effect of this measure was eminently salutary. The population under- 
stood that Egypt was making the river safe but had no evil designs upon the 
territory through which it passed. And the proof that this principle was the 
true one is that, while it provoked no serious opposition, it answered every purpose, 
until Ismail’s ambition endeavoured to improve upon it. For the principle of 
promoting the gravitation of the population towards the rudimentary civilisation 
offered to them, Ismail sought to substitute administrative interference and the 
tax-collector. 

The process of civilising a country so wild and so unhealthy as the Soudan 
must necessarily be slow ; but the river affords an infallible instrument for the 
process. 

By establishing military stations at the more salubrious points along the river, 
little by little each becomes a centre of trade, and from each radiates the civilising 
influence of commerce. By-and-by, on either bank of the river, there will be a 
belt of country relatively civilised which will always tend to widen. 

This is the process by which the Soudan is to be civilised ; this is its trae 
future, and Egypt is the agent best able to realise it. Best able, because there 
is no natural repulsion in the Soudan against Egypt, in its normal state, as there 
would be against any Christian Power ; because the Egyptians are fitted to endure 
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the severities of the climate ; because they constitute—note that I always speak 
of Egypt in a normal state— a link between the Khalifat and the Soudanese 
Moslems ; and because for these preceding reasons the work would be done at 
a far less cost of men and money than if it were attempted under the auspices 
of any European Power, 

It is needless to show that, by whatever agency the civilisation of the Soudan 
were effected, it would be the commercial States of the world, foremost amongst 
which stands England, which would reap the benefit of the transformation. 

Direct action against the slave trade can never be effectual. It tends rather 
to defeat its humanitarian object by aggravating the cruelties which are inherent 
to the trade, and which are often increased in order to evade the measures 
adopted to check it. The slave-trade is an evil that must be borne with while 
it lives. Civilisation will kill it, slowly perhaps, but surely. 

This is the outline of my views on the Soudan, views founded upon a personaj 
knowledge of the country and of the people, of whose natural docility I have ha^ 
abundant proof. 

As to the proposals that England should annex Egypt or establish 
a protectorate over the country, the writer believes that Egypt, 
if tranquillity is assured her, is quite capable, under a ruler whom 
she trusts, of repurchasing her financial independence for herself. 

Either as possessor or protector of Egypt, England's vulnera- 
bility would be increased, and such a possibility would render 
necessary the maintenance of militaiy establishments there on a 
very large scale. And who would pay for these establishments ? 

As a dependency of the Ottoman Crown, Egypt requires but a small army 
for the internal support of the Government ; its political existence is guaranteed 
by treaties. 

But if these treaties were superseded, and England were established in Egypt, 
it would be quite another matter. England herself could then be attacked in 
Egypt, and she would be compelled to show a military front in the country which 
would suffice to deter aggression. Naturally, Egypt would be expected to pay 
the cost of these defensive measures, and by so much would the power of Egypt 
be reduced of playing her own modest and legitimate part in the world. 

Cairo would become the centre of intrigue, not only wrestling, as at present, 
for local influence, but scheming against the British power, in a» spot where 
England would be at a manifest disadvantage. 

Suppose even the protectorate, the minor responsibility of the two — the 
Khedive flanked by two British residents, one civil, one military, the army com- 
manded by British officers. Whatjguarantee would this be of security ? A guaran- 
tee so thin that it would be almost a danger in itself. 

Moreover, annexation or protectorate would inevitably bring changes which 
would alter the political surroundings of Egypt ; and England, established there, 
would have neighbours less easy to deal with than Turkey. 

The fact is all that Egypt wants is a restoration to her normal 
.situation — the constitution of a Government acceptable to the 
Khalifat and to the people. 
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The Coming War.— S umming up the results of Elisfe Reclus’s 
extensive and highly impartial studies of Central Asia, we cannot 
fail to recognise that “geographically, the Upper Oxus and all the 
northern slope of the Iran and Afghan plates^ux belong to the^ 
Ural-Caspian region,” and that “ the growing influence of the 
Slavonian might cannot fail to unite, sooner or later, into one politi- 
cal group, the various parts of this immense basin.” 

And, surely, nobody who has studied these countries without being influ- 
enced by political or patriotic preoccupations will deny that the Afghan Turkistan 
cannot be separated from the remainder of the Ural-Caspian region. Afghanis- 
tan proper may remain for some time the bone of contention between England 
and Russia ; and if it be divided, one day or the other, into two parts by the 
two rivals — no geographical or physical reasons could be alleged for the parti- 
tion ; but the vassal Khanates of Mainiene, Khulm, Kunduz, and even the Ba- 
dakshan and Wahkran, certainly belong geographically and ethnographically to 
the same aggregation of tribes and small nations which occupies the remainder 
of the basin of the Amu-daria. “Arrangements'* concluded by diplomatists 
may provisorily settle other frontiers : these frontiers will be, however, but pro- 
visory ones ; the natural delimitation is along the Hindoo- Kush and the Paro- 
pamisus ; Afghan Turkistan must rejoin the now Russian Tuikistan. 

The necessity, in Central Asia, of holding the upper courses of rivers which 
alone bring life to deserts, and the impossibility of leaving them in the hands of 
populations which to-morrow may become the enemies of the valleys ; the neces- 
sities of traffic and commerce ; the incapacity of the populations settled on the 
left bank of the Upper Amu to defend themselves against raids after they have 
lost in servility their former virile virtues ; nay, even the national feelings of the 
Uzbeg population, however feeble — all these and several other reasons well 
known to the explorers and students of those regions contribute to connect the 
whole of the basin of the Amu and the Murghab into one body. To divide it 
for political purposes would be to struggle against physical, ethnographical, and 
historical necessities. As to the Wakhran, the Shugnan, the Badakshan, and 
even the small khanates west of the Pamir, perhaps they could struggle sonie 
time for their independence if they were able to rise in arms like the Circassians ; 
but they would necessarily succumb before the power which already holds the 
high pasture-grounds of the Pamir, since it has taken a footing on the Trans- 
Alay and about Lake Kara-kul. The fact is, that the Roof of the World already 
belongs to the generals of the Russian Tsar. 

As soon as the Russian Empire had stepped into the delta of 
the Amu, the conquest of the whole basin of the Oxus — the march 
on Khiva, the conquest of Geok-Tepe, of Merv, and of the last 
refuge of the Saryks at Penj-deh were unavoidable. The advance 
no longer depended upon the will of the rulers ; it became a natural 
phenomenon. The whole of the steppe is one organism. 

The separate parts are perhaps still more closely united together than the 
settled populations of valleys separated by low ranges of hills.. Owing to the 
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impressionability of its populations, the Steppe may remain for years together as 
quiet as an English village ; but suddenly it will be set on fire, be shattered in its 
farthest unapproachable parts, be covered with outbreaks stopping all intercourse 
for thousands of miles. African travellers know well how rapidly the physiog- 
nomy of the desert changes : the same is true with the Central Asian Steppe. 
Its internal cohesion cannot be destroyed by frontiers coloured on our maps. 
Those who have entered the Steppe with their military forces have no choice ; 
either they must retire immediately, or they will be compelled to advance 
until they have met with the natural limits of the desert. This is the case with 
England in the Soudan, and so it is with Russia. She cannot stop before she has 
reached the utmost limits of the Steppe in the Indian Caucasus” and the 
Hindoo-Kiish. 

Such is the opinion a geographer must give, whatever his 
nationality, but with sadness of heart. For such an anomalous, 
monstrous extension of the Russian frontiers means an incalculable 
burden and loss of strength for the population of Russia in 
Europe ; it is an expansion which is costly and demoralising and a 
curse to the metropolis. 

This expansion, while taking the character of a fatality, might 
and ought to have been slower. Instead of favouring and support- 
ing scientific schemes of exploration, the Russian Government 
might have left them to private initiative. 

While the Irkutsk geographers and geologists were compelled to start with 
a few hundred roubles and a broken barometer for the exploration of the great 
unknown Siberia, thousands of roubles were immediately voted by all possible 
Ministries for pushing forward the learned pioneers into the Trans-Caspian. This 
willingness to support scientific exploration, precisely in that direction, was ob- 
viously the result of a scheme long ago elaborated at the Foreign Office for 
opening a new route towards the Indian frontier. Far from checking the 
advance — as it docs on the Mongolian frontier — the Government favoured it by 
all means. 

There can, then, it appears, be little doubt that the advance 
in the Trans-Caspian region has been really made with a determined 
aim — the seizure of Herat. But in this case, the Afghan frontier 
question is no more a geographical question ; it becomes a political 
question, and, as such, an economical one. 

National jealousies no longer consist in personal jealousies 
between rulers. Wars are no longer due to the caprices of despots, 
and yet they are as numerous as, and much more cruel than, they 
formerly were. A few weeks ago we were so near fighting, that, if 
we escape from war, it surely will be a veiy narrow escape. The 
reason is very plain. Wars are no more fought for personal reasons, or 
occasioned by national idiosyncracies ; they are fought for markets. 
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What is, in fact, the chief, the leading principle of our production ? Are 'wb 
producing in order to satisfy the needs of the millions of our own countries? 
When launching a new enterprise, when creating a new branch of industry, wheii 
increasing an old oncj and introducing therein the “ iron slaves” we are so proud 
of— does the manufacturer ask himself whether his produce is needed by the 
people of his country ? Sometimes he does ; but, as he produces merchandise 
only for sellings only to realise, certain benefits on selling, he seldom cares about 
the real needs of his own country — ^he merely asks himself whether he will find 
customers in any quarter of the earthball or not. The English people need 
some less cottons, and want some cheaper shoes — for instance, for the 110,585 
boys and girls undet thirteen years of age employed in Great Britain’s texile 
industries — less velveteen, and some more cheap clothing for the inhabitants of 
Whitechapel ; less fine cutlery, and some more bread. His only preoccupation 
is to know whether the Indian, the Central Asian, the Chinese markets will absorb 
the cottons, the velveteen, and the cutlery which he will manufacture ; whether 
new markets will be opened in Africa or New Guinea. And the producers them- 
selves, the labourers, being reduced to live on twenty, on fifteen, and even twelve 
and ten shillings a week for a whole family, are no customers for the riches pro- 
duced in England ; so that English produce goes in search of customers every- 
where : among Russian landlords and Indian rajahs, among Papuans and 
Patagonians, but not among the paupers of Whitechapel, of Manchester, of 
Birmingham. And all nations of Europe, imitating England, cherish the same 
ambition. 

To produce for exportation — such is the last word of our economical pro- 
gress, the watchword of our pseudo-economical science. The more a nation 
xports of manufactured ware, the richer it is ; so were we taught in school so are 
we told still by economists. All this, however, was very well with regard to England 
as long as England’s manufacturing development was by whole fifty years in ad- 
vance of that of other countries of Europe, and all markets were open to her 
produce. But now, all other civilised countries are entering the same line of 
development ; they endeavour, too, to produce their merchandise for selling 
throughout the world ; they also produce for exportation ; and, therefore, all our 
recent history becomes nothing but a steeple-chase for markets,— a struggle for 
customers on whom each European nation may impose the produce which her own 
producers are rendered unable to purchase. The “ colonial politics” of late years 
mean nothing more. England has in India a colony to which she can export 
20,000,000/.*^ of cottons and whence she can export 11,000,000/. of opium, realising 
on both some twenty millions of profits. No wonder that the ruling classes of 
France, of Germany, and of Russia try in their turn to find anywhere advan- 
tageous customers, that they ende avour to develope their own manufactures, also 
for exporting — no matter, that their own people may go barefoot, or starve for want 
of a Mehlsupfie or of black bread. Russia is now beginning to enter on the same 
road. Her manufactures being not yet sufficiently developed, she exports the 
corn taken from the mouths of her peasants. When the tax-gatherer comeS| 
our peasant is compelled to sell so much df his harvest that the remainder 
will hardly do to give him a scanty allowance of black bread for nine months^ 
out of twelve. He will mix grass, straw, and bark with his flour ; each spring 
one-third of our provinces will be on the verge of starvation ; but the exports 
will rise, and the economists will applaud the rapid economical development of 
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the Northern “ Empire they will foretell the time when the peasants, ** having 
been liberated from the burden of land,” will gather in towns and feed the ever- 
growing manufactures ; when Russian merchants also will send their steamers 
on the oceans in search of customers and good profits. A new mighty runner 
joins thus the steeplechase for markets and colonies. 

Of course, we may foresee that this anomalous organisation of 
industry, being the result of a wrong direction taken by production, 
cannot last for ever. Already Belgium nearly nourishes her 497 
inhabitants per square mile with her own produce, and imports but 
one-twentieth of their food from foreign countries. 

Those are surely not far from the truth who s.'\y that, if all Great Britain 
were so cultivated as some of her estates are, if all ameliorations of her machi- 
nery were employed, not for weaving cottons for the earthball, but in producing 
what is necessary to her own people, she would give to all her children wealth 
such as only the few may now dream of. The time will come when it will be 
understood that a nation which lives on her colonies and on foreign trade is 
subject to decline, like Spain and Holland, and when applying their experience, 
their industry, their genius to the benefit of their own people, the civilised 
nations of Europe w'ill no more consider the Far East and West as “markets,” 
but as fields for diffusing the true principles of humanity and civilisation. 

But we are still in that period when manufacturing for exportation is con- 
sidered the only means of giving wealth to a country, and Russia’s rising industry 
follows the example it has in its predecessors. Her manufactures arc rapidly 
developing, and, notwithstanding many obstacles, her exports are steadily in- 
creasing. A free issue to the ocean becomes a necessity under these conditions ; 
but this outlet is precisely what fails to the young competitor. The outlet of the 
Baltic may be shut up at a moment's notice, and that of the Black Sea 
depends on the good-will of those who will rule at Constantinople. At the 
same time Southern Russia is daily acquiring more and more im- 
portance, not only in consequence of the richness of the soil and the rapid growth 
of population, but also on account of the development of industry. The com- 
mercial and industrial centre of gravity of Russia slowly moves towards the 
south ; but this south has no outlet to the ocean. Under more normal conditions 
the circumstance would be of no moment, though in foreign hands the Bosphorus 
still would remain open to pacific navigators. But with the actual nonsensical 
competition for markets the want of a free issue becomes a real danger. And it 
is obvious that the Russian Empire will never cease to struggle to conquer the 
outlet it is in need of. It will recoil before no sacrifices, no difficulties. It is 
already planning to reach this issue through Asia Minor, perhaps through the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates ; it will bleed itself nigh to death, but it will 
still endeavour to reach its aim : and there will be no peace in Europe and Asia 
until the problem has been solved in one way or another. 

Three times during our century — in 1828, 1853, and 1877— 
Russian statesmen have tried the direct way — that of conquering 
the Balkan Peninsula. They have failed, but not on account of the 
obstacles put in their way by English diplomatists. Lord Beacons- 
field found nothing better to oppose to Russian advance than the 
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disintegrating body of the Turkish Empire, while Mr. GladstonCi 
after coming into power, partly through his expressed sympathy with 
the massacred Sclavonians, handed over the Servians, Bulgarians, 
Bosnians and Herzegovnians, manacled, to Russian despotism and 
Austro-Hungarian militarism. 

Neither Conservatives nor Liberals perceived the only right way of prevent- 
ing once for all any further attempt of Russia, and of Austria too, on the Balkan 
Peninsula : that of recognising the rights of the South Sclavonians to independ- 
ence, that of helping them to conquer it, that of opposing to Russian autocrats--* 
a South Sclavonic Federation. Neither France nor England understood at that 
time that a South Sclavonic Federation would be the best dam against Russian 
and Austrian encroachments ; that if the Servians and the Bulgarians accepted 
Russian intervention surely it was not from mere sympathy : they would have 
sold themselves to the devil himself, provided he would promise to free them from 
the Turkish yoke. Once free, they would care as little about “Russian protection” 
as about Turkish rule. But apart from a few war correspondents, who cared in 
England about Sclavonians? 

Therefore, even the partial success of the Russian Empire during the last war 
brought about such sad consequences that several generations will hardly repair 
the evil already done. The Russian people gave the lives of their best children to 
help the oppressed Bulgarians, and they succeeded only in giving them new 
oppressors worse than the former. The intervention of the Russian autocracy in 
Servia, its rule in Bulgaria, have killed in the bud all the excellent germs of 
healthy development which were growing up in Servia, and even in Bulgaria, 
before the war. It has lighted up internal war, it has opened an era of internal 
discords, which will not be pacified for twenty or fifty years. The heart bleeds 
when one learns what is now going on in Servia, since Russian generals inspire the 
Court and diplomatists struggle for “ influence.” Will it then never be understood 
in Europe that the only way of resolving “ the Eastern question” is to guarantee a 
South Sclavonic Federation a free life ? As to the question of a free issue for 
Russian merchants, it is quite different from that of keeping Constantinople, and 
the former can be resolved without endangering anybody’s liberty in Europe. 

And now to return to Afghanistan. It seems more desirable 
that the loose aggregations of Central Asia should remain as they 
arc as long as possible, until the Europeans shall be able to come 
to them; not as conquerors, but as elder brethren, more instructed 
and able to help them to ameliorate their condition. 

Two years ago the benefits of Russian “civilisation” were ably enumerated 
before the London Geographical Society, and the fact was dwelt upon that Russia 
had liberated slaves wherever they were found. The statement is quite true, and 
we have good reason to believe M. Petnisevitch when he says that the slaves in 
the Turcoman Steppes immediately left their masters as soon as a Russian tra- 
veller made his appearance. Surely the liberation of slaves is a great progress, 
but all is not yet done by saying to a slave, “ You are free ; go away f 
for the thus liberated prisoner will return to his former or to another master, 
if he has nothing to eat. Let any one read the elaborate work published by 
the Tiflis Geographical Society on the liberation of slaves in the Caucasus, and 
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he will see how the Russian Government has accomplished it ; and we have no 
reason to suppose that it has been accomplished better in Central Asia. 

As to the agrarian relations, a European power in Central Asia 
is continually liable to errors which may turn a rich garden into a 
desert. At St Petersburg the direction with regard to agrarian 
matters is perpetually changing. 

For ten years the St. Petersburg rulers may favour self-government in 
villages, they may take the village communities under their protection ; but for 
the next twenty years they will abandon the peasants ; they will rely in the 
newly-conquered regions upon an aristocracy they will try to create at the expense 
of the labourer. The history of the Caucasus is notni ng but a series of such 
oscillations, which resulted in the growth of the Kabardian feudal system and 
the servitude of the Ossetians. 

In Russian Turkistan, too, the reckless confirmation of imaginary rights in 
land which was carried on on a great scale at the beginning (we do not know if 
it continues) endangered the very existence of the Uzbeg villages. And one 
cannot but remember, when speaking on this subject, the scandalous robbery of 
Bashkir lands which was carried on for years at Orenburg and became known 
only when the Bashkir people were deprived of their means of existence. Of 
course, the cruelties 01 a khan at Khiva, or of a Persian shah, will not be repeated 
under Russian rule ; but the creation of a Turcoman, a Khivan, and a Hokharian 
aristocracy, adding the temptations of European luxury to Asiatic pomp, surely 
will be a much greater evil for the Central-Asian labourers than the atrocities of 
a khan. With regard to Russian administration itself, we must certainly admit 
that during the first years after a conquest the choice of administrators is not 
very bad ; but as time goes on and all enters into smooth water one will be 
perplexed to make his choice between them and the officials of a khan. Finally, 
the time is not far off when Russia will send to Central Asia her merchants, who 
will ruin whole populations, of which we may sec plenty of proofs in Siberia, 
and not only in Siberia, but also everywhere else where Europeans have made 
their appearance. 

Meanwhile, what could E ngland give ? It is time to examine 
what she has done for India. Progress is not measured by the 
lengths of railways and the bushels of corn exported. 

It is time to examine what the creation of the class of zamindars followed 
by the sub-infeudation and subdivision of rights, which is so well described by 
Sir John Phear, has produced in Bengal. It is time to ask ourselves whether 
the millions of Bengal have, each of them, even the handful of rice they need to 
live upon. It is not enough to admire at the Indian Museum in London the 
ivory chairs and chess-boards brought from India by Mr. A. and Mr. B., and 
each j)iece of which represents a human life. It is time that the Euglish people 
should consider and meditate over the model of an Indian bazaar exhibited at 
the same Museum, and ask themselves how it happens that the incredible riches 
exhibited in the rooms were brought about by the same naked and starving people 
who are represented in the bazaar around a woman whose whole trading- stock 
consists of a few handfuls of rice in a bowl. Perhaps they will discover that the 
very origin of the above riches must be sought for in the nakedness of the 
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starving human figures whose portraits were exhibited in 1877 at the doors of the 
Mansion House. And perhaps they will agree then that, before carrying our 
present civilisation to Central Asia and India, we might do better to carry it ^ 
the savages who inhabit the den-holes of Moscow and Whitechapel. 

The ‘‘ Great Wall ” of India.— The writer desires to have 
the idea that Herat is in any way the key to India removed from 
the minds of the English people. We now know that there are 
other and better roads leading to India than that vid Herat ; but 
the almost certainty that Russia will occupy this position at some 
no very distant date should induce England to turn her serious 
attention to the strengthening of the natural frontier of India 
which may be made ( the writer believes) absolutely impregnable. 
All efforts should now be concentrated on this object, and impracti- 
cable schemes for keeping Russia out of Herat or taking it ourselves 
should be put on one side for ever — schemes entailing enormous 
expenditure both of treasure and life, and leading to no practical 
results. 

Let us examine our present Indian frontier, which cojnmences to the south 
on the Indian Ocean near the seaport of Kurrachee, and ends on the north at 
Peshawur. Along this whole length, a distance of some 750 miles, runs the 
Suliman range of mountains, varying in height and ruggedness and pierced by 
many passes, the two main ones being the Bolan and the Kyber, and joining 
the Himalayan ranges north of Peshawur. To the east, along the foot of these 
mountains nearly for their whole length, runs a strip of desert, then comes a 
fringe of cultivation, then the river Indus, unfordable at any point from its 
mouths to beyond Peshawnr, which it passes at Attock — to the west of this range, 
marking the Indian frontier, between the Kyber and the Bolan passes, lies 
Afghanistan, with which country and the character of its inhabitants we are 
already too well acquainted, and we may here call to mind the remark of the 
Great Duke of Wellington, that it was a country in which “a small army would 
be annihilated, and a large one starved.” 

The above gives an outline of the physical aspect of our Indian frontier : 
the question now is, How can India be rendered secure from attack by the 
defence of such a frontier ? 

In 1855 the late General John Jacob proposed that Quetta 
should be occupied and fortified by us, but his views were dis- 
regarded. 

In 1866, his successor in command of the Sind frontier was 
of opinion that it was absolutely necessary to occupy a position in 
advance of our existing line of frontier, and urged once more upon 
the Indian Government the advisability of occupying Quetta ; 
but his views met with the same treatment as his predecessor’s* 

I may here mention that there had never been any question of occupying 
anypoint whatever in Afghanistan. It was not until 1876 that the Government 
of India began to think that the ideas of General Jac<A and his successor were 
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not visionary anticipations,” and Quetta was occupied, and now represents 
what General Jacob called the ‘‘bastion of the front attacked,” and which should 
be made by our engineer officers as strong and secure from attack as science 
can effect. Running south from Quetta, of which it forms a part, is the plateau 
of Beloochistan, varying in elevation for a distance of 200 miles from Quetta 
to Kozdar, of from 4,000 to 6,800 feet above the sea level, and connected with 
British territory by comparatively easy passes in friendly hands ; along this 
plateau we might locate our European soldiers, in a salubrious climate, ready at 
a very short notice to concentrate at Quetta, which station would be by rail 
within forty-eight hours of the seaport of Kurrachee, and within three weeks 
from London itself. This position would constitute our left dank defence, as no 
army of any serious dimensions could march towards India through the deserts 
of Mekran lying west of Beloochistan and extending to the Indian Ocean. We 
should now have to provide for the defence of the remaining 400 miles of the Punjab 
frontier between Mithencote and Peshawur, running along the foot of the Suli- 
man range of mountains. On this line we ought, I think, to construct strong 
defensive works to command the debouchures of the numerous passes. Mithen- 
cote, Dehra Gazee Khan, Dehra Ishmael Khan, Bunnoo, Kohat, and Peshawur, 
the latter commanding the exits from the Kyber Pass, would probably be some 
of the points selected ; behind this line we have the Indus river, nowhere 
fordable, and which in summer is very broad and rapid— in some parts during 
that season it has a width of from four to five miles. This splendid river 
might be patrolled by any number of iron gun and torpedo boats. Peshawur 
would form our right flank defence ; and here, in addition to a fortress, we might 
construct a strongly intrenched camp, and with the railroad which has already 
reached to this point we should have the vast resources of Northern India at 
our command to meet any army debouching from the Kyber, while from the 
other extremity at Quetta we could draw vid Kurrachee on the resources not 
only of India, but from England direct ; in fact we should have close at our backs 
all the material and resources which England and India could supply, and in 
addition those of our colonies. Under such favourable circumstances, I think 
we have only to remain cool, husband our vast strength, and in case of war let 
Russia do her worst. Now let us analyse the position of that Empire supposing 
she possessed herself of Herat 

Can the means of the valley to maintain and supply an army 
compare in any way with those at the disposal of India for .defensive 
purposes ? 

Even were Herat connected by rail direct with Russia itself, the power 
of supply would be very limited in comparison to that of England, with the 
assistance of our commercial marine, and our command of the sea. An attack 
on such a position as I have suggested we should hold on the frontier of India 
would require the concentration at Herat of at least 200,000 men and 600 guns, 
for the advance, the line of communication, and reserves, and in addition hun- 
dreds of thousands of baggage animals, exclusive of camp-followers. 

We must alo consider the time that would be required for the concentration 
of such a force ; it would then have to commence a march by Afghanistan, a dis- 
tance of 500 miles through a poorly provided country, but having accomplished 
this which would take some months — during which period I hope we should not 
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be idle— in what condition would the Russian forces arrive on our border? And 
even supposing it possible for her to force a passage through the mountain ranges 
bordering our frontier, she would find the river swarming with all the lates^ 
inventions, in the shape of gun and torpedo boats, and an army on the opposite 
bank. I leave it to the imagination to picture what the feeding of such a vast 
host means in a country able only to sustain its own population. We will now 
suppose that Russia in course of time obtained full possession of Afghanistan, 
she would have a very poor country added to those which she already holds, and 
at the same time a most turbulent and expensive one to govern. We kn9w that 
her possessions in Central Asia already cost her a cruel annual deficit in her 
treasury ; the possession of Afghanistan would vastly increase it : she certainly 
would be conterminous with India, and we are warned that in such a position 
her intrigues might be dangerous to our existence as a governing power in that 
country ; but is her form of government, or is it ever likely to be, so superior to 
ours as to lead the natives of India to wish for a change? I think not ; but on 
the contrary, from contemplating it from a nearer point, they would cling closer 
to us, and a mutual feeling of self-protection would still further strengthen the 
ties of sympathy which the present crisis has undoubtedly drawn forth from 
all classes of our Indian subjects as well as from the independent princes 
both within and beyond our Indian Empire. Under such conditions^ is Russia 
really to be feared as a close neighbour ? * 
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Peace or War. — T he absence of Sir Lepel GriflRn from the 
Rawal Find! Durbar was a matter of some significance, as indi- 
cating, perhaps, that his well-known views on the questions to be 
there discussed did not exactly coincide with Lord Dufferin's line 
of action. At the outset of present article Sir Lepel Griffin dis- 
claims any knowledge of the views or policy of the Government, 
and gives what is merely his personal opinion on the situation as 
it affects India, its princes and its people, and on the general prin- 
ciples which should govern the question of the northern boundary 
of Afghanistan, whether the dispute of to-day ends in peace or war. 

The critical state of affairs on the Afghan frontier can surprise no 
one who has followed with reasonable care the course of events in 
Central Asia during the past few years. 

It was an understood thing that, in spite of promises made by the Russian 
Government and confirmed by the voice of the Emperor himself, Russia would 
seize Merv. The annexation of this place led as inevitably to the occupation 
of Sarakhs ; and the consequences which have followed, with war imminent 
between England and Russia, were precisely predicted by General Sir Edward 
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Hamley in a lecture at the Royal United Service Institution in May last, and in 
a letter of mine to the Times on the 24th of that month, the views of which 
were accepted by that journal and by almost the entire provincial press of EnglancL 
That has now come which we and many others anticipated and foretold, and 
there is little doubt but that the English Cabinet have seen as clearly what 
would happen. Their position has been a particularly inconvenient and invidious 
one» and they should rejoice that the audacity of the St. Petersburg claims and the 
rapacity of its diplomacy have given them that strong and dominant position with 
regard to the Russian advance which, without this startling proof of Russian dupli- 
city, they could not have hoped to obtain. When a friendly Government offers 
assurances of the most solemn and distinct character, it is impossible for a Ministry 
conducted in accordance with the ordinary rules of diplomacy and self-respect 
to decline to accept them, even though they be transparently false. The Ministry 
knew well that Merv must fall into the hands of Russia, and they knew that 
Sarakhs would follow Merv. Against these annexations they had, as 1 have 
always held, no sound and valid ground of objection. Those districts had never 
been claimed by Afghanistan ; they were beyond the limits of our political 
influence ; and although their occupation by Russia might weaken our strategical 
position and threaten the northern boundary of Afghanistan, yet this could not 
be shown to be so directly the result as to justify on its account any breach of 
our friendly relations with Russia. » 

In a recent speech made by Lord Ripon to the members of 
the National Liberal Club, the late Viceroy of India thus alluded 
to the evacuation of Kandahar, the recklessness of which had been 
bitterly criticised by Lord Salisbury. 

“ If the policy which had been persistently pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan of carrying on, if possible, a strong, friendly, and indepen- 
dent Government in that country were the right policy, then he” (Lord Ripon) 
“ said that nothing could be more fatal to the success of that policy, or the strong 
friendship of the Afghan ruler or people, than an occupation of Kandahar. If 
tlircatening occurrences should take place on the north-west frontier (which God 
forbid), we stood in a better position with respect to our relations with Afghanis- 
tan than we did, perhaps, at any previous period of our history.” 

These words represent with much fairness Lord Ripon’s 
attitude with regard to Afghanistan, and supposing that it had 
been possible to consider Afghanistan as an isolated state, this 
policy might have been approved, for there would have been no 
reason to interfere with its internal development, and the Amir 
might well have been left undisturbed to work out his destiny^ 
and that of his country, but for the Russian advance. 

That advance has been as obvious and calculable as that of the hands of a 
clock ; and those of us who have watched hour succeed to hour will not accept 
as statesmanship that policy which was founded on the assumption that the clock ‘ 
had stopped. Before the discussion as to the policy of oiir retirement from 
Kandahar is obscured by war, it is only an act of justice to many of those who . 
were in favour of that retirement to explain that we understood, it in a difierenV 
sense to Lord Ripon’s interpretation. I was always in favour of the evacuMion 
of Kandahar, for' I believed that without it we should not secure the genuine 
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friendship of the Amir. This was the most weighty reason which justified the 
retirement, and I cannot but think, with the late Viceroy, that the spectacle of 
Amir Abdur Rahman Khan meeting Lord Dufferin in friendly conference at 
Rawal Pindi is a sufficient justification of our withdrawal. But that retirement 
did not, in itself, constitute a policy. It was, quite as much as the retention of 
Kandahar would have been, a defensive step against Russia, to secure the Afghan 
alliance at a future time ; and it should have been followed by the formation at 
Quetta of a fortress of the first class, the construction of a broad-gauge railway 
through the Bolan if practicable, as I believe it to be, of strategic frontier 
railways, and of a military road from Peshawur to Sindh. Further, the demar- 
cation of the Afghan boundary should have been arranged, both between Khoja 
Saleh and Sarakhs and also on the upper waters of the Oxus, which are, equally 
with the western districts, in dispute with Russia ; and, in personal conference, 
the fragmentary and informal engagements with his highness the Amir should 
have been consolidated into a solemn treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, 
>n which all favours and assistance received from us should have been the 
equivalent of concessions made by him. Nothing for nothing is the only maxim 
which should prevail in dealings with Afghans ; and if they receive favours 
without having to yield an equivalent, they despise the giver and believe that he 
is afraid of them. So when, in June 1883, Lord Ripon offered the Amir a subsidy 
of twelve lakhs a yehr to be devoted to the payment of his troops and to the 
measures required for the defence of his north-western frontier, it would have 
been well if that grant had been coupled with the demand f or a telegraph line to 
Kabul and Kandahar, a British postal service for Government official papers 
between the British agent at Kabul and the Foreign Office, the immediate 
appointment of a Boundary Commission and the deputation of British engineer 
and artillery officers to Herat, not for permanent occupation, but to advise his 
highness upon the fortifications of that important city, and to see their recom- 
mendations carried out. A subsidy without a certain and visible return is not 
to be commended in Oriental diplomacy ; and it is beneath the dignity of a 
power like England to burthen herself with obligations when she receives no 
compensating advantage. 

Owing to the absence, since i88i, of any definite policy with 
regard to Afghanistan, the opportunity for satisfactorily settling 
the northern boundary, even should Russia now consent to a peace- 
ful delimitation, has passed. We have lost our vantage ground ; 
for, under any circumstances, we have to delimit with Russia 
as a party, and not by arrangement with Afghanistan alone. 
Before Russia occupied Merv she had no right to a voice on the 
subject of the northern boundary. But these are now matters of 
the past, and may be forgotten if the Cabinet holds to its courageous 
and patriotic resolve to resist the further advance of Russia. 

Sir Lepel Griffin thinks that it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the state of the Amir to the Viceroy. 

Lord Dufferin has most wisely taken his first step in Indian foreign politics 
by affimting and cementing the friendly alliance of England and Afghanistan 
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A similar meeting might have been arranged with Lord Ripon any time during 
the last three years ; for the Amir has always wished it, as he has desired the 
delimitation of his northern frontier, both of which points he pressed upon me 
when I first met him at Zimma, in July 1880 ; but his visit at the present time 
has a special importance as contradicting the theories of those who objected to 
his selection for the throne of Kabul on the ground that he was a of Russia, 
and that his sympathies were Russian. There can be little doubt that the 
Government of St. Petersburg have thought that, were they to make a forward 
move, the Amir, with whom they have long been attempting to intrigue, would 
throw in his lot with them. But one reason for the selection of Abdur Rahman 
Khan as Amir was the belief that his residence at Samarkand and Tashkend 
had made him too well acquainted with Russian policy to like or trust it. The 
Russians are often valuable friends to an exile or a pretender, but have not the 
same attractions for a ruling monarch who wishes to keep his own possessions. 
Moreover, Abdur Rahman, like every other Afghan, knew how Russia had tricked 
and betrayed the late Amir Sher Ali Khan, whom they fed with promises of 
armed assistance and then left to die of mortification, a fugitive on the banks of 
the Oxus. 

There is a belief in the Punjab, founded on an intimate knowledge 
and accurate estimate of the Afghan character, that the Amir has only 
come to India to obtain all that he can in money and arms, and that 
he will afterwards turn against us. Although my estimate of Afghan 
honesty is extremely low, and although I have only met two Afghans in my life 
whom I could trust, and probably they deceived me, yet treachery of the kind 
suggested is not worthy of serious discussion. It is true that the idea of any 
gratitude for our placing him on the throne has no place in the Amir’s mind. 
He told me tliat he was perfectly aware that we only gave Afghanistan to him 
as a burden too heavy for our own shoulders. Enlightened self-interest and 
the instinct of self-preservation will alone secure the Afghan alliance. The Amir 
of Kabul must exist as the friend and feudatory of England or cease to exist 
at all ; and there can be little doubt but that this essential dogma of the Indian 
political creed has been strongly pressed upon the attention of the Amir by the 
Viceroy during the present conference. 

In common with most Anglo-Indians, Sir Lepel Griffin is 
proud to recognise as a tribute to English rule in India, the pro- 
fuse and genuine offers of service made by the native princes 
of India ; he thinks that, in the event of war with Russia, the 
Government of India would call for the proffered contingents, and 
that the call would be welcomed and obeyed with alacrity. 

If war be declared, the position of Russia in Central Asia 
and on the Caspian will give her a preliminary advantage on the 
Oxus and on the Persian frontier. 

I observe the special correspondent of the Daily News with the Afghan 
Frontier Commission observes that a disquieting element in connection with the 
position which Russia has acquired in Central Asia is the new Trans-Caspian 
railway, which would allow Russia to make a sudden move on Herat before 
oar troops could arrive from India to defend it. But the fact is that to-day, 
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und probably* for all time, Russia, with her vast standing armies and complete 
military organisation, will be always stronger than ourselves in the neighbour- 
hood of Herat, and it would be to court disaster for our armies to advance so far 
from their base in India. But supposing that there was not time to fortify Herat 
so as to make it secure against Russian attack, there is no reason to feel special 
anxiety on that account. All that England could ever hope would be to so 
strengthen Herat as to make it secure against a coup de main. If Russia, count- 
ing the cost, determines upon war with England in Europe and Asia, then 
the capture or the non-capture of Herat by Russia during the first operations 
of the war is a matter of very small importance. Our strong natural position 
would then be the occupation in force and the fortification of Kandahar, with 
the consent of the Amir ; with the fortified lines of Quetta held by an imposing 
army in the rear. The hold of Russia on Herat would be loosened by opera- 
tions on the Danube, in Armenia, in the Black Sea, and the Baltic. In the 
same way, Russia would probably at once occupy the province of Afghan Tur.» 
kistan to the south of the Oxus, and would seize and hold possession of the 
whole country up to the Hindu Kush . We have no means to prevent such an 
invasion, which would probably be unresisted by the governor of the province, 
Sirdar Muhamad Izak Khan, cousin of the Amir, but to whom he has always 
rendered a very doubtful obedience. He is ambitious of independence, and has 
wisely refused to pay his respects at Kabul, from which he knows well he would 
never return ; for over the gates of that city the suspected friends of the Amir have 
always seen inscribed Vestigia nulla retrorsum. Should the Russians invade 
Afghan Turkestan, the British army would probably again occupy Kabul, holding 
strongly Bdmian and the two passes which are alone practicable for troops. 

But the writer thinks that peace will still be maintained. Rus- 
sia is unprepared and does not wish to fight yet. The one clement 
of uncertainty is the incendiary and revolutionary spirit in Russia, 
which may, unseen by the outside world, have attained such alarm- 
ing proportions that war has become a necessity to the dynasty to 
divert the attention of the nation from its domestic grievances. 

In the event of Russia receding from her demands and con- 
senting to the settlement of the question in dispute by the meeting 
of the Boundary Commissioners of the two Governments, our status 
on that frontier will be far stronger than before. 

We have gained a point of supreme importance in demonstrating ta the world 
the clear and fixed determination of the English people to resist, at the cost of 
war, any encroachment by Russia upon territory belonging to a feudatory of the 
Queen. The bad faith of Russia has at last been brought home to the intelligence 
of the people, and the time for discussing obscure ethnological and ethnographi- 
cal questions with Russia as to the boundary of Afghanistan has properly ended. 
We must now insist upon such a boundary- as will absolutely, secure all roads and 
passes to Herat in the possession of the Amir, and Herat itself should be fortified 
under the direction of English engineer officers, and, if necessary, at the cost of 
England, while a staff of such officers should, with a sufficient escort, reside there 
permanently. 1 should myself prefer to see the British Commission now with- 
drawn. All necessary information has been collected by them to. enable . the 
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Governttient to decide the questioiii and their meeting Russian Commissioners 
could now signify no more than disputes on points on which England had made, 
up her mind. There are no members of the Boundary Commission sent from 
India of any diplomatic experience or ability, land they will hardly meet Russian* 
experts on equal terms. 

With regard to the line of delimitation, it would seem to be 
impossible to fix a satisfactory boundary, by known mountain ranges 
or landmarks, which would not throw far too much Afghan territory 
into the hands of Russia. 

The Russian idea of a suitable boundary has been familiar to us all for 
some time, and, indeed, since the conclusion of the surveys of Lessor in 1882. 
It is probable that the line which was provisionally agreed upon in 1873 f>^um 
Khoja Saleh toSarakhs gives the most approximately convenient boundary, and 
to allow it to be brought southward to the mountain ranges, either in the direct 
tion of Herat or south of Andkhoi, would give Russia command of many strategic 
positions to which she has no claim, and which we are now refusing her at 
the risk of war. No Commissioners should bo allowed to weakly surrender to' 
Russia by agreement what to-day we are ready to dispute by force of arms. 
Ethnological considerations are merely urged as a shield for fraud and aggres- 
sion, and should be resolutely put aside. They are incapdblc of exact proof, 
and would only give rise to constant quarrel. M. Lessar, speaking at the 
Westminster Debating Society on the 23rd February, stated that the old 
boundary line left the Sank Turkomans nothing but sand and desert, and urged 
that the lands capable of affording pasturage and the Salt Lakes, which the 
line Russia now proposed would include, were absolute necessities to them. 
But it is certain that these Turkomans have no real, permanent, and cultivating 
occupation of the fertile country of Badghis, between the rivers Murghab and 
^he Hari Rud, and there would appear no insuperable difficulty in allowing them 
to use both the pasturage and the Salt Lakes if they are now accustomed to do 
so. At the same time, the Amir, if he be wise, can have no desire to retain these 
wild nomad tribes as his subjects, for he cannot influence or reclaim them ; and 
he should willingly allow them to retire into Russian territory. Should they 
remain Afghan subjects, they will undoubtedly give trouble. 

However, the solution of the difficulty is not by annexing to Russia Afghan 
districts over portions of which nomad tribes have been accustomed at certain 
seasons of the year to wander in search of pasturage, but by removing these nomad’ 
settlements altogether beyond the Afghan boundary line. This would be no 
hardship, for one Turcoman tribe is always ousting another. The exceeding 
benevolence of M. Lessar’s plea for the Turkoman pasturage and Salt Lakes is 
but an excuse to secure the passes and roads that dominate Herat. 

Russia has taken possession of certain points which have un- 
doubtedly long been held as Afghan territory, including Panj-deh, 
Ful-i-khisti, Ak Robat, and the Zulfikar pass. We are under dis", 
tinct engagement to the Amir to protect h!s territory agiiinsi 
attack or encroachment,, and the time has come when We have to 
redeem our pledge. 
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No power which desires to maintain its position in theT front rank could 
afford to disregard a breach of international right so flagrant as that which has 
now been committed by Russia ; and all Englishmen rejoice to find that the 
heart of the country is still sound, and that all parties are willing to bury their 
political disputes and to support a bold national policy, India, against whom 
the attack is ultimately directed, awaits it without anxiety^ and is eager and ready 
to do her fair share in driving back this new invasion of the barbarians. It is 
felt here that war is preferable to peace, unless peace be accompanied by 
conditions which may assure its permanence. We do not desire a peace which 
only signifies the retreat of Russia from an untenable position until she is better 
prepared and we are less so. We prefer war to the surrender by commissioners 
or secretaries of positions which the English people are bound in honour to 
maintain, and which cannot be abandoned without national disgrace. No 
concession should be made to Russia, and no single square mile which can 
be shown on sufficient evidence to have been in Afghan possession should 
be resigned. I will end this article with a quotation from my letter in the 
Times a year ago, which Englishmen must understand is still the point at 
issue : — 

The forward movement of Russia on the Persian and Afghan frontier 
has brought her into a position when her next step must bring her into collision 
with England, and" the Power which then recedes before the other must from that 
day take the second place in Europe and Asia. I do not believe that English- 
men will endure that this position of inferiority shall betaken by England.’’ 

How WE LOST Gordon.— Mr. Charles Williams is a war cor- 
respondent of varied experience, having, we believe, accompanied 
British troops in three distinct campaigns. The present article from 
his pen is dated Korti, March 9th, whither he had retired on the 
withdrawal of the force from the neighbourhood of Mctemmah after 
Khartoum had fallen. When the correspondent is no longer on the 
field of battle, he is at liberty to supplement with fuller details 
the telegraphic summaries of operations which he despatched from 
the scene of conflict, and is in no danger of having his accounts 
mangled by the military censor of the Press. He may supply omis- 
sions and correct errors, if, after the affair is over, public interest 
in it is still alive. Often, of course, it is hardly worth while to 
refer to past failures ; but there arc times when silence is a sin against 
the public confidence reposed in correspondents, and to keep 
silence about how we lost Gordon is not, the writer thinks, called 
for by considerations of private or general policy. 

It is a sad tale, and one that, told without exaggeration and with as little 
as may be of the perspnal element, has many lessons for us in the future. I will 
pass over the political phase of it, since there are no material facts known to 
me which are not also known to the world at large. , Still it must be placed^on 
record that the plan for the rescue of Gordon was before the Government so 
long ago as last May, while no action was taken dpon it before the middle and 
end of August, That this delay was a main cause of the deplorable and exas^ 
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perating failure goes without saying, and I think it is no secret that when the 
order was given the Government was told the instructions were probably too 
late. If the task was, notwithstanding, undertaken, we ought to admire the 
spirit which set itself to overcome difficulties artificially created, rather than 
to carp at a want of success which was assuredly due to lack neither of energy 
in the officer commanding in chief nor of sound judgment. For present purposes 
it is enough to start with the formation of the Staff by which the work was to 
be directed. This Staff included, naturally, the officers of an Intelligence Depart- 
ment. On no point has Lord Wolseley expressed himself moie decidedly than 
on the necessity of having an Intelligence Department composed of the ablest 
men. “ The utmost care should be taken in the selection” of them, he says in 
his well-known Pocket-Book. ' Now, there ought to have been no difficulty in this 
choice in the present instance. We had been for two years in the occupation 
of Egypt ; we had all the strings of its government at the ends of our fingers ; we 
had room and verge enough for knowing the best of the men who had been 
manipulating the strings ; we had even two or three able men at our disposal 
who had for months been on the border of the destined scene of operations, and 
the officer commanding made a selection which was at the time deemed satis- 
factory. Major Kitchener and Colonel Colville were included in the Department 
because they had shown a mastery of the work required in its preliminary 
stages ; Major Slade was added because he had recommended himself at the 
head-quarters at Cairo by his assiduity and his aptness. The superintendence 
of the whole Department wiis confided to Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, R.E. an 
officer whose military services had been limited iu the extreme, never, I believe 
passing beyond those of a lieutenant of Sappers, but who, having been employed 
on diplomatic and other similar work in Arabia and Asiatic Turkey, had still 
been permitted to gain high regimental and army status, so that he had become 
a lieutenant-colonel of Royal Engineers, nominally posted at Dublin, and a 
full colonel in the army, by the month of April 1883. The bearing of these facts 
will be seen presently. 

Sir Charles Wilson as nearly as possible fulfils the conditions 
prescribed years ago by Lord Wolseley, who said that an officer 
appointed to such a post as that of chief of the Intelligence 
Department should be “ of middle age, and have a clear insight 
into human nature, with a logical turn of mind ; nothing sanguine 
about him.*, but of a generally calm and trustful disposition.” In 
addition to these qualifications, Sir Charles Wilson has a thorough 
knowledge of the Arabic tongue, if not of the Nubian or Rotaiii lan- 
guage, and has a way of worming himself into the confidence of 
Orientals over a cigarette that in itself would have justified his 
nomination. And for three or four months all went well. 

The General commanding was entirely satisfied with the working of the 
Department, and I believe still thinks that in the matter of information he was 
exceedingly well served. He must be a better judge of the facts than the 
cynics and wits of his force, who bestowed upon this branch of the Quarter- 
mastcr-Generars office the name of the Unintelligent Department> Anyhow the 
Department, if it did not lavish money, did not spare it. Means were found for 
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opening and keeping. open CQmtnantcatioiis with Gordon in Khartoum quite as 
often as was useful No mistake wa$ made as to the dispositions of the various 
tribes along the Middle Nile. The Department made sure of every step of its 
way, and was ready for the advance before the troops were. But the delays 
which had been caused by the overt or actual obstruction of some English and 
of several Egyptian officials, who had pronounced an opinion hostile to Lord 
Wolseley’s plan, and seemed resolved that events should justify their views, had 
thrown everything in the way of supplies and of the movements of troops over 
the date fixed in the plan by as much as a month or six weeks, and the . time 
came when it was necessary to play a bolder game than had been originally 
contemplated. For the first time in his life Lord Wolseley was impelled to take 
a “ leap in the dark”— to project a force “ into the' air.” Dividing his strength, 
which was not in itself too great for the purpose originally contemplated, he 
sent that capital officer, Major-General Earle, to pursue the river route, chastising 
on his way the murderers of the gallant and accomplished Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart, while he threw across the Bayuda peninsula a small but well-formed 
column under the command of Brigadier- General Sir Herbert Stewart, whom 
he described to the writer as “ the best soldier he ever knew at home, both with 
cavalry and infantry.” Of Sir Herbert’s dash all men knew who knew about 
military questions ; his prudence was, in the minds of most, more doubtful. Yet 
it turned out that his dash would have gained without fighting, an object which 
was only achieved after two severe struggles. Had he been permitted to take 
his first column past the Pools of Gakdul and right across the peninsula to the 
Nile, he would have occupied Metemmah without serious opposition ; but dis- 
cretion forbade this step, and the result is before the world. As second in 
command General Earle was given Colonel Henry Brackenbury, R.A., one of 
the foremost soldiers of the time, and an accomplished writer and critic upon 
military subjects. No one doubted that two such men as Earle and Bracken- 
bury would do all that was required of them, and do it in a thoroughly workman- 
like way. General Stewart had no second in command named in General 
Orders; but Colonel Fred. Burnaby, who had, in his wonted way, volunteered 
from England for service in any capacity, was, after Stewart’s second departure 
for Gakdul Pools, sent to overtake him, with private instructions to assume the 
command in case of need. Now Burnaby was a colonel of 1884 ; Sir Charles 
Wilson was a colonel, as we have seen, of 1883. In the absence of a promul- 
gation of the appointment of Burnaby to be second in command, his assumption 
of the post would have seemed to the army and to the world a slight upon 
Wilson. Lord Wolseley has been very severe, justly severe, upon trusting 
important commands to those whose chief qualification is seniority. He has 
denounced the practice as “ a blunder if not a crime” ; and yet, if any fault is 
to be found with his arrangements, it is upon this that his critics will first place 
their fingers. In the result the question whether Burnaby was publicly appointed 
proved of no. practical importance, but the vice of seniority was most flagrantly 
exemplified. Burnaby was killed in the first fight, in consequence of an order 
that he gave to the heavy cavalry under, as it would seem, a misapprehension, for 
he made an eflbrt, unhappily too late, to correct the error. 

When Stewart fell, seriously and, as it proved, mortally, 
wounded in the second fight, the command devolved, as of course, on 
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Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, R. E.^ who had^ never seC^ a squadron 
in the field, nor the division of a battle knew more than a spins^ 
ter” — who, in point of fact, could hardly have remembered how to 
drill a squad, who was possessed of less military knowledge than 
many volunteer officers at home, and whose training and habits 
particularly unfitted him for any duties of command. 

Failing him, there came in the roll of seniority a number of lieutenant- 
colonels of the Foot Guards, the senior of whom had no greater experience 
of war or the handling of men in combined arms than he could obtain 
as, at the setting out of the expedition, senior captain and regimental 
adjutant of the Coldstream Guards. When in due course the command 
passed from him it fell to a lieutenant-colonel and regimental captain of the 
Scots Guards. Now not one of these had any knowledge whatever of the mind of 
Lord Wolseley upon the duty or business of the column. Sir Charles Wilson, 
indeed, had instructions bearing upon his functions as political officer, and of 
these more anon. But he was not many minutes in command, by virtue of his 
nominal seniority, when it became evident that he would have to rely upon a 
naval officer and a cavalry officer for anything like a plan of operations. From 
that time for weeks we were commanded by a committee, and of all the im- 
possible things in the world, the most impossible is probably the conduct of a 
campaign by a committee. “ I would not presume to give you an order,” said 
one officer in nominal command to a subordinate ; you must know as well as 
I what should be done.” “ What do you think ?” was the query continually on 
the lips of commanding officer when he met heads of departments. Sir Charles 
Wilson at the moment command came to him found the brigade had repulsed 
the enemy but had not beaten off the Soudanese. They were still in force 
between us and the water for which we were almost, and our camels were quite, 
dying. To get water within a very few hours or perish was the condition of the 
situation, and we had been standing on the defensive five hours four miles from 
water. Something might be said as to the discretion of Sir Herbert Stewart in 
halting where he did to give battle, he being in column and moving, and the 
enemy having still to take up formation and to move in a nearly parallel line to 
keep us from the water. But he was encumbered with a large number of baggage 
and ammunition and riding camels, and he was unwilling that his men should 
be asked to fight in a moving square after an exhausting night march of sixteen 
hours and with empty stomachs. Whether he made a mistake in not advancing 
at all risks on the Nile and accepting battle on one of the rolling gravel hills 
nearer the river, and free from the scrub which encompassed our actual position, 
and which gave shelter to the enemy's marksmen, must remain a matter of 
controversy. 

But for Sir Charles Wilson, on succeeding to the command, 
there were but two courses. One was to take his whole forte 
through an enemy who had had time to choose his positions, and 
with a cumbrous column this was on the face of it unadvisable. 
The other was to leave a small force to hold the ;rare 6 a^ xad to 
march a fighting and flying column right through the to the 
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point required. A soldier would not have hesitated ; Sir Charles 
Wilson hesitated. 

As it returned from the river the next morning, Sir Charles Wilson sent a 
message to Lord Charles Beresford, whom he had requested to take charge of the 
zareba in spite of the Government order aforementioned, saying that he intended 
to advance at once and take Metemmah, and would be glad of Lord Charles's co- 
operation. The idea Was for the moment given up, so the flying column returned 
to the zareba, and it was put about that we would march to the river that afternoon 
“ and take Metemmah" the next morning. We marched to the village called 
El Goubat offlcially and Abu Krn really. At six the next morning we advanced 
against the town. The column marched to the north of Metemmah : after an hour 
it marched to the south-west of it. Since the fltmous exploit of the King of France 
with twenty thousand men, never was there such marching up hills and then 
marching down again ; never was there such an objectless movement of troops 
in close order under fire. After six hours ; after five of them under fire ; after 
establishing, by the efforts of the Royal Engineers and the picked shots of the 
Rifle Brigade, an admirable little fort within 650 yards of the town, and after 
being reinforced by the men and some of the guns of Gordon’s steamers, which 
most opportunely arrived, we — retired ! Then only did the attempt on 
Metemmah come to be called a reconnaissance in force. The name was given 
to it jokingly by myself, but it was seized upon at once as affording a very 
complete justification of the entertainment of the forenoon. Towards evening 
I went to Sir Charles Wilson to ask him if he intended to send any messengers 
to Lord Wolseley, as I desired to get oflf a despatch. He informed me that he 
had handed over the command to Lieutenant-Colonel Boscawen, as he intended 
to goon to Khartoum with Gordon’s^stejimcrs. That was on Wednesday, January 
2 1st. Already Lord Charles Beresford had had the two principal steamers 
examined, and, where needful, repaired by the naval artificers. Before three 
o’clock that afternoon they could have started for the beleaguered city. But they 
did not go, though their departure was urged by Khasm-el-Nus, who commanded 
Gordon’s fleet. It was subsequently remarked by a distinguished officer at Korti, 
on the receipt of Sir Charles Wilson’s much-delayed despatches and letters 
relating to the second and third days’ fighting, “ The man has lost all his nerve.” 
If I differ from this it is only in wondering whether he had any to Jose. His 
personal pluck is as great as that of most Englishmen, but like, perhaps, the 
majority of diplomatists, he has an overweening dread of the consequences of 
any step which has not been looked at from every side and at leisuite. Be this 
as it may, he was to be off* to Khartoum to consult with General Gordon. But 
he did not go. Wednesday passed, and Thursday was dawdled away in conversa- 
tion with Gordon’s steamer crews ; Friday came and went in the same 
aimless fashion ; but on F riday night it was given out the steamers 
would certainly start in the morning, with some bluejackets and some men of the 
Royal Sussex. The Saturday morning came, yet Sir Charles Wilson did not 
start. It was high noon on Saturday, the 24th, before he went, or three full days 
after he had given up the attempt on Metemmah, sixty-nine hours after the 
steamers had been reported to him as ready for him, and sixty-six hours after he 
had been urged to start by Khasm-cl-Nus. P>en when he did go, at noon on 
Saturday, the 24th, he insisted on stopping for the night just above the camp, 
under pica of wooding the two vessels, though they were crammed with wood 
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enough for many days’ steaming-— had| in point of fact, as much wood as they 
could fitly carry. We could not understand this delay then ; it is still more 
difficult to understand it now, when it is known that Lord Wolseley had directed 
him to proceed to Khartoum forthwith. Here would appear to be not a question 
of nerve only, but of direct disobedience of orders. 1 have not the papers 
here, but by this time they have been published in England, and on reference they 
will be found to more than bear out the view now taken. If the instructionsf 
had been carried out. Sir Charles Wilson would have left Abu Kru on the 
afternoon of the 21st January ; he would have reached Khartoum on the evening 
of the 24th or the morning of the 25th. Gordon was not sacrificed till the 
morning of the 26th. Sir Charles Wilson left on the afternoon of the 24th, 
really on the morning of the 25th, and sighted Khartoum on the morning of the 
28th, or just forty-eight hours too late. 

But even when Sir Charles Wilson did get to Khartoum, it 
appears as if he made* no serious effort to thoroughly ascertain 
Gordon’s fate. 

The bluejackets and Sussex men on board are positive upon the point that 
the steamers did not approach the city near enough to make sure of anything 
in it. Some put the distance at a mile ; some say nearly two miles, when the 
steamers turned and ran down the river. Beresford would hardly have been 
content to come away without learning something more than could be seen 
through long-distance telescopes and aluminium field-glasses. Perhaps it was 
because he was suspected of some such conduct that he was left behind. But 
one report that the steamers went within two hundred yards of Khartoum is 
absurd on the face of it, when wc are told that there were batteries and thousands 
of riflemen playing upon the craft, and shells bursting on board. If this were so, 
how is it that neither steamer had a man hit in the very slightest way.? The truth 
is the steamers ran for it, taking more care to get out of range than to find but the 
facts. That they were both wrecked when well on their way down is quite on 
a piece with the rest of the story. Had an officer of nerve been in command, 
neither would have been lost ; or if the first had been, as the native witnesses at the 
court-martial admitted she was, lost deliberately, the captain and pilot would have 
been shot out of hand instead of their escape being permitted, and the lesson 
would have secured the safety of her consort. 

When the news came down in the grey of one morning to 
the force left near Metemmah, the “ Committee commanding” was 
at its wit’s end. It issued an injunction that the story should 
be kept secret, but within half an hour it was all over the camp. 

There was not a man who did not feel inclined to shed tears — only it seemed 
too bad to be true. And then the instinct of the men fastened on the one point 
of hope. If the steamers had not had a man even wounded they could not 
have run the gauntlet of all the batteries reported ; consequently they could not 
have been where they were alleged to have gone, therefore they could not have 
ascertained the fiicts accurately; and Gordon had, after all, probably forti- 
fied himself in the church which he had turned into a magazine, and was holding 
but till the steamers and troops got up to him. Small as the force at Abu Kru 
then was— it had been depleted to find guards for convoys, and did not exceed 
800 men -it would have willingly marched on Khartoum that morning if the woni 
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bad been given. But the committee commanding made no sign. It had no more 
notion of what could or should be done than a bugler. It could only leave Lord 
Charles Beresford to his own devices with his two remaining steamers, and leave' 
Major Dorward to throw up more earthworks and improve into impalpable dust 
those he had already made. If it had not been for Lieutenant-Colonel Barrow, 
commanding the 19th Hussars, and Major F. Wardrop, of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, Assistant Adjutant-General, the vitality of the camp must have come to 
an end. Lord Airlie, the Brigade- Major, had been twice wounded, and one of 
his wounds was so troublesome that he had to lie up, but so far as he could he 
kept the ball alive. Practically the column was paralysed. People kept on 
saying to one another that it was high time General Buller came, and not without 
reinforcements ; in fact we lived from day to day a whdle brigade of Micawbers. 
And all this came about because we had the ill-luck to have one officer killed 
and another wounded. When the want of nerve of Sir C. Wilson had borne 
its fruits and Gordon had been sacrificed, there was nobody in the force who 
had applied his mind to the contemplation of such a state of things, though it 
was, and had for months been, liable to occur from day to day. Everyone 
admitted that Lord Wolseley and the Government must have forethought what 
should be done in the event of the fall of Khartoum, but nobody was informed 
as to the result of that forethought. Chaos had come again when Sir C. Wilson 
was rescued by the heroism of Beresford and Benbow, and started for Korti to 
see General Wolseley, whose side it would have been well he had never left. But 
Major Kitchener, who would never have blundered like his chief, had been kept 
as adviser and Intelligence Officer at Korti ; and as to Sir C. Wilson would have 
fallen the honour of rescuing, so on him must rest the responsibility for losing 
Charles Gordon. 

Even at the last moment Sir C. Wilson might have recovered, 
if not the advantages he had squandered, at least the prestige he 
forfeited. It never seems to have occurred to him to show a white 
flag on his leading steamer as an indication that he wished to open 

communications with the occupants of Khartoum. 

It is said that they would not have recognised it — that they are too barbarous 
to respect the custom which has obtained for centuries among civilised 
people, and so forth. But no harm would have been done by trying, and, 
as a matter of deuil. Sir Redvers Buller had a letter sent to him at 
Abu Klea under the very white flag of which we are told the Mahdi's, followers 
do not know the meaning. Nay, when Captain Pigot of the Mounted Infantry, 
took Buller’s reply, and was fired upon, the firing ceased the moment he 
shook a white ’kerchief in the wind. Therefore we have no right to say 
Sir Charles Wilson’s overture of a white flag at Khartoum would have been 
ignored ; but somebody has said that there was a good deal more of the white 
feather than of the white flag at this time. Far be it from me to say so much of 
the man who rode so coolly from the second zareba to the Nile when he was at 
length induced to go, or who exposed himself— and his troops— so unnecessarily 
at QU the 3ist January. Still, if he had plenty of courage, he had no 

presence of mind in face of a contingency which he, as well as his chief and the 
Administration, must have contemplated ; and the result was that he left the vici- 
nity of Khartoum as ignorant of Gordon’s fate and of the facts of the surrender 
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as before he sighted the blending waters of the two Niles. There' is one -more 
count in the charge which has been made against Sir Charles Wilson. He had 
opened up frequent communications with Gordon ; but he never appears to haver 
as it were, sealed Gordon’s promises to the chief native officers. They bad, rightly 
or wrongly, conceived the idea that, like Othello, they would find their occupation 
gone when the British troops reached the goal of their efforts and raised the siege. 
They had Gordon’s word that they would have their reward, but that word was 
never endorsed by the agents of the Government outside. It could in any case 
have done no harm ; it now seems it might have done very much good had 
rewards been promised to those who so long had held out shoulder to shoulder 
with Gordon. But though inquiry has been made, no trace of any such 
idea, to say nothing of any such message, has been found in the Intelligence 
Department. 

The loss of Gordon, then, is distinctly traceable to two co- 
ordinate causes. First, Sir Charles Wilson's army seniority, which 
enabled him, knowing nothing of the science of war, to take the 
command of a force acting in the field at a critical juncture, and 
thus get rid of the importunity with which any capable and dashing 
soldier would have urged him to lose not a moment In going to 
Khartoum. 

Had any one else been in command and in possession of Lord WoIseley*s 
wishes and orders, it is inconceivable that Sir Charles Wilson would have been 
allowed to dawdle for three full days at Abu Kru, or that he would have been per>- 
mitted to fly in the face of his instructions so far as to not only not proceed forth 
with, but actually leave behind the very man who had been chosen by the General 
Commanding in Chief to see him through. 

The second cause is the extraordinary want of nerve which 
prevent Sir C. Wilson from seeing what a risk he was running, 
if only with his own reputation, by hanging about at Abu Kru 
instead of proceeding forthwith in the steamers which had kept 
the appointment he himself had made. 

The first of these causes arises from the very absurd system 
which enables officers of the Royal Engineers to devote their lives to 
civil pursuits, while ignoring entirely the progress and practice of 
military science ; and at the same time to rise to rank and the chances 
of command over the heads of men who have been doing the prac- 
tical work of soldiers, and risking their lives over, perhaps, a quarter 
of a century. 

Is it too much to hope that this hideous example of the effects of the system 
ma y not mend it, but end it ? The Royal Engineers stand conspicuously to the 
front as enjoying the privilege of gaining army rank without doing army service 
but they are not alone in this very scandalous privilege, and whether in their case 
or that of any other corps, the existence of such a right should be determined at 
once and for all. 
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From the second cause we learn that a diplomatic mission, 
supported by a military force, ought never to be left in diplomatic 
hands. 

Hesitation is the note” of diplomacy, and in a crisis in the field hesitation 
is fatal. The man whose business it is to take prompt decisions is the man who 
ought to have the last word and the power of doing the last act in the presence of 
danger. Our practice hitherto has been mainly the other way. We are told 
now by the Intelligence Department that Khartoum would have fallen, Gordon 
been betrayed and murdered, or a prisoner, and the Mahdi master of the place, 
even if Sir Charles Wilson and the steamers had arrived on the 24th, as they 
ought, instead of merely starting on that day. But I iim sure Lord Wolseley be- 
lieves no nonsense of this sort, which has been originated in the fertile brains of 
those half-bred Circassians who are the curse of the Egyptian, as they are of the 
Turkish, public service. The story that Faragh Pacha and the rest of them pre- 
ferred to trust the Mahdi rather than the English is one which far-seeing diplo- 
macy might have anticipated and guarded against, as I have before suggested, by 
sending them confirmation of all Gordon’s promises. But to suppose that they 
could have chosen their own time for betraying Gordon is to imagine they were the 
sole factors in the situation. They must have had to take their measures to blind 
Gordon and to persuade their troops as well. Besides, is it not true Sir Charles 
Wilson has himself said with a deep sigh that if he had got to Khartoum in time 
the disaster would not have occurred ? But why did he not get there in time ? 

I have shown in the fullest detail why, and I confidently refer to the Parliamen- 
tary Papers which, in the nature of the case, I cannot have seen, to bear out my 
statements. They have not been made except under a deep sense of responsibi- 
lity ; they arc true in substance and in fact. But do I, therefore, urge that any 
measure of punishment should be meted out to Sir Charles Wilson ? Far from 
it. I can conceive no punishment for him equal to the calm after-thought of what 
might have been had he only possessed nerve, had he not inexcusably dawdled, 
had he even carried out the instructions with which he crossed the desert, and 
which he would have been compelled to carry out had not fate unhappily 
made him, by virtue of his nominal army seniority, absolute master of his 
actions. 
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Our Relations with Turkey. Notes of a conversation with 
Sir H. Layard , — The ancient policy of England in maintaining the 
independence of the Turkish Empire was founded on the conviction 
that it was of importance to her to have in the east of Europe and in 
Asia a Power friendly to her, upon whose aid and sympathy she Could 
rely in governing her Mahomedan population. It was felt that Power3 
that might be hostile to England might profit by the dissolution 
of that great empire. 

This was the policy which was pursued by the greatest of English statesmen 
from the time of Chatham downwards. This was the policy of Lord Palmerston 
and of those who succeeded him, until Mr. Gladstone became the head of the 
Government. Mr. Gladstone and those who thought with him appeared to be 
determined to reverse that policy. Before he came into office it is well known 
he did his utmost by his speeches and writings to excite a strong feeling in 
England against the Sultan and the Turkish people, and against Lord Beacons- 
ficld, who considered it in the interests of England to follow the policy of those 
who had gone before him. This policy cannot be called, as it sometimes is. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, as in pursuing it he only followed the example and 
traditions of all English statesmen up to that time. The anticipations of most 
statesmen as to the consequences of the breaking up of the Ottoman Empire 
have been fulfilled. We now see that the dismemberment has commenced, that 
already a large part of what formerly constituted the Turkish Empire has fallen 
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into the hands of Russia, or at least virtually passed under her sway and 
influence. Other Powers have been encouraged to follow her example. France 
has taken possession of Tunis; England has occupied Egypt ; Austria threatens 
to extend her rule to Macedonia and to the Egean Sea ; Italy has seized Turkish 
territory in the Red Sea, and Russia is only anticipating the time when she will 
probably take possession of a still larger portion of Turkish territory in Asia 
Minor. 

Of late years those who have supported this policy of maintairiing the indepen. 
dence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire have been accused of abetting the 
Turks in their bad government, and of being what is commonly called philo- 
Turks ; but sentiment has really had nothing to do with this policy, and the 
accusation is as groundless as it is absurd. It is * from no sympathy for the 
Turks in their evil deeds that those who advocated this policy desire to support 
the Ottoman Empire. England has endeavoured at all times to improve the 
Turkish administration ; all her representatives in the East have pursued the 
same conduct. Whilst upholding Turkey and resisting any attempt at undue 
interference in its affairs, they have done their best to persuade the Turkish 
Government that it was to their interest to govern their country justly and well, 
and to treat with perfect equality all classes of the Sultan’s subjects, whether 
Christians or Mahomedans. That has been the cardinal point of the policy 
of all the representatives of England in Turkey during this century. The Turks 
were so persuaded that England was their friend that they willingly listened to 
the advice given to them by her representatives, who were consequently able 
to hold much firmer language, and to effect a great deal more than those of 
most other European countries. It may be said with some confidence that 
almost all the reforms that have taken place in Turkey, and all advancement 
and progress made by her in civilization, have been mainly due to the advice — 
if you like it, the pressure — of the English representatives at Constantinople. 

It was this policy (continues the writer) that he was sent to Con- 
stantinople to continue and maintain. His knowledge of Turkey 
convinced him that the best course for this end was to obtain a 
personal influence over the Sultan, who, it must be remembered, is 
all-powerful in his dominions, and by whom every question is finally 
decided. 

No previous Sultan of Turkey has had more influence, or has taken a more 
direct share in public affairs than the present one. Formerly the Sultan, although 
perfectly free to act as he thought fit, being entirely despotic, generally accepted 
the' advice of his Ministers or of the Porte ; that is to say, that upon almost 
every question, except one of very great magnitude in which the interests of the 
Empire were gravely concerned, he allowed his Ministers to pursue the course 
they thought fit, merely requiring them to submit to him their opinions and 
decisions, which he almost always, as a matter of course, confirmed. But the 
present Sultan has taken the direction of aflairs completely into his own hands ; 
not only the greatest but the smallest questions are referred to him and decided 
by him. He is a man of considerable ability, of very liberal and enlightened . 
views considering his education, and animated, I believe, with a conscientious 
desire to promote the welfare of his subjects of all classes. He has, no doubt, 
very great difficulties to contend with, and in many cases is unable to carry out 
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his good intentions. His position is an extremely difficult one ; he has to struggle 
against ancient traditions and religious prejudices, against a strong party in the 
State opposed to all reforms, and especially to all reforms emanating from the 
Christian Powers. But during the time I was at Constantinople I may say 
conscientiously that Turkey was indebted for nearly every improvement and every 
reform to the Sultan personally. 1 believe I succeeded in obtaining more 
personal influence over him than any English ambassador ever obtained over 
a Turkish sovereign. I was in the habit of constantly seeing him ; a week 
rarely passed that I did not do so two or three times in the course of it. I 
always found him ready to listen to advice and to act upon it if in his power. 
Owing to the influence which England then possessed v/e were able to accomplish 
many important thing's. Through it we obtained the cession of Cyprus by 
diplomatic negotiation, and not (as it has been stated by those who were opposed 
to the late Government) by undue pressure and threats, but, no doubt, by offering 
the Sultan in return our assistance in defending his Asiatic territories from future 
invasion. We obtained from him the deposition of Ismail Pasha, the Khedive 
of Egypt, who at once abdicated upon the summons of his Suzerain. We 
obtained the convention by which Turkey pledges herself to put an end to the 
slave trade in the Red Sea, and accords us facilities for doing so. Through the 
personal influence I possessed over him I was able constantly to obtain the 
dismissal of provincial governors who had exceeded their authority and ill-treated 
the populations committed to their charge. And although it was not possible to 
obtain for the Armenians all that Lord Bcaconsfield’s Government desired to 
obtain for them, and which I was most anxious to secure, yet some progress 
was made towards granting to Armenia a better administration, in which the 
Armenians themselves might share. Wc must remember that there are certain 
things which it is unreasonable to ask, and which the Sultan could not consistently 
with his position grant. We arc too apt to forget, in dealing with Turkey, that 
after all there are concessions which no Sultan can make with due regard to his 
own safety and that of his empire. But all reforms relating to the better adminis- 
tration of the country, to the treatment with equal justice of Christians and 
Maliomedans, and to the security of life and property we can fairly and justly 
ask for ; and these I never hesitated to impress upon the Sultan the necessity 
of conceding. I mention these things in order to show how exceedingly impor- 
tant it is for the English representative at Constantinople to maintain a personal 
influence over the Sultan. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s g^overnment has pursued a directly opposite 
policy. The writer’s recall was effected in a manner as offensive 
to the Sultan as possible. 

A despatch, in which I considered it my duty to point out the defects in his , 
administration and the instances of bad government which had been brought 
to my notice — a despatch which was intended for the information of Her ' 
Majesty’s Government alone — was published to the world. A special ambassador 
was sent to lecture the Sultan and to reprimand him in terms whicli cannot \\rith' 
propriety be addressed to an independent sovereign. He was threatened with a ' 
warlike demonstration by our fleet. The English and French Governments 
addressed a joint note to the Khedive of Egypt, thus passing over his suzerain, 
to whom the matters it concerned ought to have been submitted. This caused the 
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Sultan very deep offence. Lord Dufferin, accredited to the Sultan as Her 
Majesty’s ambassador, was sent to Egypt to carry out a policy diametrically 
opposed to his interests and his rights. He was so much irritated by these pro- 
ceedings that it is well known that, on Lord Dufferin’s return to Constantinople 
from his special mission, the Sultan even refused to see him, and that he was 
obliged to leave Constantinople without presenting his letters of recall. 

Whilst the Sultan has sent a special embassy to England to 
endeavour to re-establish friendly relations, we have left him without 
an ambassador ; and this at a most critical moment. In addition, 
it is understood that the Government called upon the Porte to accept 
the convention recently concluded with the other Powers, of which 
they themselves at first disapproved, and threatened to send his 
passports to Musurus Pacha, unless it was signed within 48 hours. 

The consequences of this policy have been of the utmost 
gravity. 

Had we maintained our former relations with the Sultan, it is most pro- 
bable that the Egj'ptian question, which has cost England the sacrifice of so 
much blood and treasure, would never have arisen. As I have said, I had no 
difficulty whatever, *^acting with my French colleague, in obtaining from the 
Sultan the deposition of Ismail Pacha and his expulsion from Egypt. I do not 
stop to inquire whether the policy then pursued was a right or a wrong one ; I 
merely wish to point out that such was the power of the Sultan, and the influence 
he exercised in Egypt, that he could, without any difficulty whatever, dismiss 
its ruler and appoint his successor. Can any one suppose that, if our influence 
had been maintained, there would have been any difficulty whatever in dealing 
with Arabi Pacha, and in preventing the series of events which led to the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, the battle of Tel-el-Kcbir, and the ultimate occupation 
of Egypt by English troops. Arabi Pacha was a man infinitely less powerful 
than Ismail, and there can be no doubt that he would have obeyed a summons 
of the Sultan to present himself at Constantinople, and that the war which 
subsequently ensued would have been avoided. 

To the unfortunate change of policy to which I have referred, and to the 
manner in which we have treated the Sultan, I attribute the very” grave difficulties 
in which we are now involved. Russia has always been ready to avail herself 
of the opportunity, when England was involved in difficulties, to mak6' a furtlier 
stride in the East, and to carry out her secular policy — a policy which she has 
been steadily following for the last 150 years. 

Thus, when the hands of England were tied in consequence of 
the Franco-German war, she was able to tear up that part of the 
treaty of Paris which prevented her from fortifying Sebastopol, and 
reconstructing her fleet in the Black Sea. Now, she takes advantage 
of our isolated and embarrassed situation to advance another step 
towards our Indian Frontiers. She has placed us in the unfortunate 
alternative of having to choose between war and humiliation ; and 
Eastern peoples begin to believe that we arc powerle.ss to oppose 
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her ; and, such being their conviction, they will naturally turn to 
her rather than to England. 

But unfortunately, as we can no longer count upon the Sultan, as we have 
alienated him from England, and have deeply offended him, we are deprived of 
that assistance which would enable us to carry on a war with Russia with effect. 
Had Turkey been our ally, the Dardanelles would have been open to us, and it 
is in the Black Sea that in the case of war with Russia she is most vulnerable. 
It is now said, and apparently with truth, that Germany, Austria, and France 
have called upon the Sultan to maintain his neutrality, and to close the Darda- 
nelles against us, and have even threatened to make him responsible for the 
consequences either if the .Dardanelles are open to us, or if we force them. If 
we forced them, it could only be at a great risk and great loss, and the conse- 
quence would further be, that instead of having Turkey as our friend and ally, we 
should compel her to join our enemies. 

In the event of a war with Russia, one of our main objects should be to eject 
the Russians from Batoun, and to restore that port to Turkey. If we could renew 
our ancient relations and alliance with the Turks, and induce the Sultan to join 
with us in a war with Russia, we ought in return to obtain the restitution to him 
of Batoun. It was a grave error on the part of the Congress of Berlin to have 
compelled the Turks to cede Batoun to Russia. There are strong grounds for 
believing that if England had declared her determination not to permit its 
cession, Russia, rather than incur the danger of a rupture of the Congress, 
would not have pressed her demand for it. With the Black Sea closed 
against us, Russia can make use of Batoun as a base of operations. That 
port is within a few hours’ sail of Odessa, whence the Russian Government can 
send troops, ammunition, and all the necessaries of war to her armies in 
Turkestan, which otherwise she would have very great difficulty in supplying. 
The danger of allowing Russia to occupy Batoun had been long foreseen, and 
one of the most fatal results of the late Russo-Turkish war was the cession of 
that port to her. 

The writer is convinced, therefore, that we must return to our 
ancient policy as regards Turkey, though it is now somewhat late 
to do. But much can yet be done. The Sultan is still a powerful 
sovereign, and, as the head of the Mahomedan religion, exercises 
an immense influence over the Mussulman populations in all parts 
of the world. If the alliance with Turkey were restored, England 
would be able to promote civilisation by the introduction of reforms 
in the Ottoman empire, and she would have a powerful ally in the 
event of a war with Russia, inevitable sooner or later. 

It is useless to conceal from ourselves the fact that the object of Russia is, if 
not for the present, the actual invasion of India, to occupy such a position as will 
enable her at any time to threaten the tranquillity of that country, and to prevent 

England from opposing her views and policy, not only in Asia but in Europe 

in fact, to paralyse the action of this country. 

Not only have we neglected Turkey, but we have neglected 
Persia as a further barrier to the advance of Russia in the East. 
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Wc formerly sent able statesmen to that country to represent us. Wc did 
our utmost to conciliate the Persians and their Government, and Persia, like 
Turkey, looked to England as her friend and ally. But that policy too has of 
late years been reversed. We have allowed Persia to fall into the hands of 
Russia. We have consequently at this moment both Turkey and Persia against 
us, and can count upon neither in the event of a war with Russia. It is the 
knowledge of these circumstances which renders Russia indifferent to our protests 
and remonstrances, and encourages hqr to make further advances towards our 
Indian frontier. 

1 have omitted to mention that an alliance with Turkey would insure us at all 
times the services of some of the finest troops in the world, if placed under English 
officers — troops which the late war has proved are more than a match for any 
possessed by Russia. 

The Native Armies of India. — The native troops of the 
British Indian Government number about 130,000 men of all arms, 
consisting of three armies, one in each of the three Presidencies. Both 
from motives of policy and finance it has been kept comparatively low 
since the mutiny, and it is now hardly half as large as it was then. 
In time of war or trouble it would have to be increased considerably. 
Such augmentation was easy in former days ; and it is still currently 
believed that we have a virtually unlimited supply of soldiers avail- 
able. Bnt this condition of things has been changing for some 
time past ; and during the Afghan war in 1878-80 there was, for the 
first time in India, a want of facility in obtaining a sufficiency of 
good recruits. 

The causes of this change arc not far to seek, and, if unsatis- 
factory to the military commander, are such as will be satisfactory 
to the economist and the philanthropist. The military service has, 
in India, been regarded as a life-long provision ; and the military wage 
was higher than the wages ordinarily earned in civil employments. 

Again by the breaking up of defeated armies belonging lo conquered nation- 
alities, and the disbandment of levies, large numbers of men were thrown out 
of that employ to which they had become accustomed. Consequently the com- 
paratively high military pay offered by the British Government, and the 
prospective permanency of its service, proved very attractive to many people. 
Hence the ranks of its army were brimming full, and there were numbers 
always waiting at the gates of military authority hoping for admission. This 
tendency doubtless grew less and less as British rule became established, and as 
the country settled down. But the tradition long survived, and indeed lasted with 
but little diminution up to the epoch of 1857. When during the disturbances 
which followed that wonderful outbreak, local levies were wanted in many dis- 
tricts, the ease with which the district officers obtained men caused an impression 
that the supply of soldiers was still unimpaired. But after the restoration of 
peace an improved era set in, being produced by causes affecting many other 
besides Indiai Public wotkS| notubly railways and canalsi were cqq^ 
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structed on a scale and at a speed previously unknown. New industries sprang^ 
up, and there was a general movement in society. Employment became briskt 
and wages rose. Thus in every direction the population, which always had at 
tendency to increase, multiplied faster than ever. All this made cultivation 
expand, and this again enlarged the sphere of occupation. Further, many local 
establishments, notably the police, became more highly organized, and were 
better paid than formerly, and thus again many were drawn into civil employ. 
The police, particularly, engag*ed many who would in former days have enlisted 
in the army or joined local levies. 

Thus able-bodied men, affording good fighting material, became less inclined 
than formerly to enlist in the army, unless the military pay should be appreciably 
raised. The Government, however, did not raise it appreciably, owing to finan- 
cial considerations. Endeavours were made by judicious concessions here and 
there, by cautious augmentation of allowances now and then, to raise the value 
of the military service in the eyes of the labouring classes, but that was alL 
Consequently the army was no longer the prize profession which it once had 
been. Moreover, with the Indian races, the martial spirit decays from desuetude. 
Tribes which, fifty years ago, were notoriously attached to arms are now com- 
paratively unwarlike. With training and discipline the Native troops will still 
behave very well ; but with the masses of them there is hardly now the predi- 
lection for the fight, the instinct of physical contention, that there used to be. 
Then, as their homes become happier, their acres broader, their harvest richer, 
and their habits domestic, they care not, as erst they cared, to turn out and arm 
to march towards distant frontiers, and to live far away from their families. 
Thus, although a decided augmentation of military pay — supposing that Govern- 
ment could afford ibis, which, however, it could not — might offer a temptation to 
some and might attract additional men to the standards, yet it probably would 
not make a very marked difterence. For the fact has come to pass that masses 
of men refrain from enlisting because they can do better at home ; and no pay 
which the State reasonably could offer would induce them to quit the places they 
love, and the work to which they are habituated. 

Thus it is a mistake to suppose that we have in India an 
indefinitely large supply of available soldiers, and it is well for Eng- 
lishmen to measure the national strength in this particular, that they 
may suffer no disappointment in the day of need. 

Such a consideration may well lead us to ask whether there 
are not other military resources that can be called out in case of 
necessity. 

To any one who takes a comprehensive survey of the military situation in 
India, it will be obvious that there are large forces in the Native States, a part 
of which forces would, if required, be loyally placed at the disposal of the British 
(iovernment. It may be well here to recollect that these States are of many 
sorts and sizes. Statistically, their total number is 450, but not more than one- 
tenth of this number represents States capable of putting troops into the 
field. In round figures they have in the aggregate an area of .500,000 square 
miles, and a population of more than 50 millions of souls. The sum total' 
of their revenues cannot be precisely slated, but may probably exceed J5 
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millions sterling; annually. Though sovereigns in their own dominions, the 
Native Princes are all more or less under the control of the British Government, 
as suzerain and paramount power. The aggregate of their forces cannot be stated 
with the precision which would arise from regular returns. But it has often been 
collated in general terms and may be set forth approximately as follows : — 

Men. 

Cavalry, regular ... ... ... ... 15,000 


irregular 


53,000 


Artillery „ 
Infantry, regular 
„ irregular 


... 5 , 000 * 
... 90,000 
... 182,000 


Total ... ... 345,000 

This total will at once appear to be very large ; but as a statistical fact, it 
can hardly be far from the reality. An inquirer will at once say : If, with 
200 millions of population, the British Government maintains a native army of 
only 130,000 men, how can the natives, with a population of 50 millions, maintain 
forces amounting to 345,000 men? Indeed, the comparison is at first sight 
■wonderful, but may be partly at least accounted for in various ways. First, in 
most (though not ^ all) of these States, the armed forces include what, in British 
territory, would be reckoned as regular police. Now the regular police of 
British India has a strength of 147,000 men, more or less armed and drilled. If 
these were added to the British Native army the total would be 277,000, a figure 
still below the nominal strength 'of the forces in the Native States. But when 
due allowance has been made for this, and also for the consideration that there 
is a European army in India besides the Native, there remain the two facts — first, 
that the Native States have a far larger porportion of troops than the British 
territory ; second, that they have a greater facility in procuring men than the 
British Government. What, it will be asked, can be the causes of this greater 
fp.cility ? Well, one cause can be nothing less than this, that in the native 
States, employment and wages are not so good, prosperity not so expan. 
sive, as in the British territories ; consequently, the military wage in the Native 
States is relatively higher and men are more ready to accept it. By the endow- 
ments of Nature, the Native States are physically less rich, more rugged, hilly or 
mountainous than the British territories ; consequently, the population is less settled 
or fixed in its habits, and more willing to adopt the migratory life of the camp 
and the cantonment. Again, in the Native Stales the peaceful elements are less 
dominant than in the British territories ; consequently, the people are more 
retentive of their martial traditions and less disposed to turn the sword into the 
ploughshare ; whereas we have just seen how under British rule the warlike spirit 
among the natives— in the absence of that patriotism which always animates 
the European races — rapidly wanes. The above comparison is made in general 
terms only, and there are large exceptions on both sides ; for instance, there are 
some native (territories as rich, peaceful and prosperous as they well could be • 
on the other hand, there are some British districts wild, poor, and warlike. 

Of course, there is a great difference in quality ; and in general 
terms it may be stated that a small part only is really efficient ; but, 


1,000 guns of all sorts. 
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out of so large a whole, a small part would represent a considerable 
force, which might be a potent auxiliary to an organising power 
like the British. Besides, it would be very possible to improve the 
quality of a great part of these forces. 

An inquirer will next ask about the loyalty and trustworthiness 
of these forces. 

Well, they are as loyal and trustworthy as the Native army of the British 
Government, and as the natives of India generally. Native loyalty depends 
largely, no doubt, on that good and just administration which will, as we may 
hope, always be maintained. But it also, in part, depends^on the opinion which 
the people have regarding British pride, power and resolution, also regarding 
British resources. If that opinion be high, as it has hitherto been, if England 
proves herself equal to emergencies, as she has heretofore proved, then the forces 
of the Native States will be as well disposed as the rest of their countrymen. 
If England were to fall back, or vacillate, or deteriorate generally, then all India 
would begin to shake, and, of course, these Native forces would feel the concus- 
sion, and would succumb to temptation. But it happens that there are particular 
causes which lend to keep these forces loyal, and might induce them, for a while 
at least, to withstand temptation. For their immediate masters, their Native 
Sovereigns, are bound in many ways to the British Governgient, The fact is, 
that if the British power were to collapse, most of the Native States would be 
smothered in the ruins, and that they know full well. If a revolution in India were 
to succeed, there would be a cataclysm in which the Native States would be 
overwhelmed, and their sovereigns victimized. We may trust that such a thing 
can never happen, and certainly it will not happen while the British power holds 
together. Still the Native Sovereigns, knowing themselves to be safe as feuda- 
tories of the British Empire, dread any chance of change in the Imperial status, 
and look to the British Government as their protector and as the Atlas sustaining 
the burden of the general defence. It was this feeling which helped to keep the 
Native States conspicuously loyal during the crisis of 1857. And this loyalty 
of theirs was one of the factors that enabled the British to weather that 
perilous storm. No doubt some of their troops did mutiny at that time, but 
this was only after our own Native troops had mutinied extensively, and when 
many natives might be excused for imagining that the knell of England in the 
East had sounded. 

Ever since then, on various occasions, the services of these forces 
have been proffered to the British G<3vernment for duty in the field. 

Several contingents were thus employed on the Trans- Indus frontier during 
the last Afghan war. Had it been desired, some of them would have been found 
ready to form part of the expedition which was despatched to Malta in 1878. The 
other day some of them volunteered to serve in Egypt. They are sure to volun- 
teer if any operations are undertaken on the Afghan frontier. In no case has 
the Government asked for any of them, or even given the least hint to that effect. 
The truth is that the Native States like the distinction of serving the Empire ^ 
they justly consider that such service consolidates their position politically. 

It will be said by some that the strength of these forces is 
much too high, and even constitutes a danger to the Empire, 
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Manifestly the Subject is a delicate one. The British Government 
could hardly propose to the Native States a reduction of their 
forces — a measure which would provoke very inconvenient misappre- 
hensions. No doubt the expediency of moderation in warlike 
armament and expenditure is pressed upon the Native States. But 
even if they wished to discharge a portion of their soldiers, they 
would hardly dare to attempt it. 

However familiar the term “ discharjje” may be to us British people, it is 
not only unfamiliar with natives but very unpopular. It is opposed to their 
ideas and traditions.- The British Government has indeed discharged native 
soldiers and disbanded regiments repeatedly ; but it never lulled itself into the 
belief that this occasionally necessary measure was popular ; besides the British 
Government is systematic and resolute, which Native States are not. Indeed 
these States will never willingly essay anything like discharge or disbandment, 
and it might be dangerous for them to do so ; for this might bring about some 
internal trouble with which they are not quite competent to cope. All this, though 
unavoidable, is to be regretted politically and economically ; for the Native States 
do not actually need anything like all the forces they maintain, and the cost is 
a needless drain upon their finances. Though they have elements of internal 
trouble, still they atfe protected against all external danger by the aegis of the 
British Government. 

On the whole, then, it would not be within the scope of practical politics 
to expect that any considerable diminution can at present take place in the mili- 
tary forces of the Native States. Having got them, wc should, instead of vainly 
lamenting, endeavour to make the best of them. A little consideration will show 
that something advantageous may be made of them, and that they may in some 
degree be rendered valuable. 

In case of serious complications in Central Asia, or Egypt, or 
the Levant, or elsewhere, involving a drain upon our Native Indian 
troops, we have good and abundant material ready to hand among 
the forces of tlie Native States. A full army corps, of 35,000 or 

40.000 men, could easily be taken over, who would serve us with 
alacrity, while fully preserving their allegiance to their respective 
States. 

Such troops might either take part^of the duty of the Native army in India — 
relieving that army so far, and releasing it for foreign service — or else might be 
sent abroad together with the British army ; it would be best that they should 
see a little of both kinds of service. To employ 35,000 to 40,000 of these men 
would be a moderate step, and would amount to a real accession of strength. 
Doubtless, if another 35,000 men or more were needed, making up the total to 

70.000 or 80,000 men, such a contingent could be obtained from the Native 
States. But then other considerations would at once enter into our calculations. 
The necessary proportion of European troops must be remembered. For to go 
on augmenting the native armaments without preserving the due proportion 
of European troops would be dangerous. Of all precautions needed for Imperial 
safety, none is so important as the preservation of this propoition. 
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These auxiliary forces might be employ ed on garrison duty, or 
they might perform part of the watch and ward work on the Trans- 
Indus and other frontiers. Particularly they might guard the long 
lines of communications in the field. But a part of them should 
share in other than subsidiary work, and proceed to the very front 
of warfare. 

It remains to advert more particularly to the forces of some of 
the Native States. . 

The troops of Sinclhia are limited in number, but very well drilled and of 
fairly good material. Their discipline and organization would entitle them to 
be among the first selected for British employ. The troops of the Protected Sikh 
States are well drilled also and are of capital material ; besides, they have 
glorious memories of fighting side by side with the British in 1S57. The troops 
of Jammu-Cashmir are not quite equal to those last mentioned, either in disci- 
pline or material, but they are passably good, and have also honourable traditions 
of co-operating with us in the war of the mutiny. From the Rajputana States 
some troops might be drawn, which, though neither well drilled nor highly 
organized, are full of mettle and spirit. From the Nizam’s Deccan, too, some 
troops of the best Indian Muhammadan stamp could be obtained. In the 
Dcccan, again, there are Arab troops, as fighting men first-jrate ; whether under 
all the circumstances they could be advantageously employed may be a question ; 
but if they were thus employed, and if they made up their minds to serve us 
then all the world knows how admirably they would acquit themselves. It should 
be added that in point of national spirit and “high stomach” the Nepalese troops 
arc remarkable, and in effective power the army of Nepal is superior to the 
forces of any Native State- That little army is composed partly of Goorkhasi 
and without disparagement of any other element among the Indian armies, it 
may fairly be said that, all things taken together, the Goorkhas are the best Native 
troops that have yet been seen in India. But the employment of Nepalese troops 
in our service would depend on political considerations which cannot conveniently 
be discussed. 
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The Advance of Russia towards India. — T he Editors of the 
National Review preface this article with some bitter words ascrib- 
ing the predicament ih which the English nation finds itself, of 
having to suffer intolerable shame, or to enter upon £u gigantic war 
bristling with difficulties and dangers, to “ the vain and vindictive 
rhetorician whom the majority of the nation insanely selected as 
their chief, and his pliant and unpatriotic accomplices.” Colonel 
Malleson is then introduced to the reader as one who speaks upon 
the question of the houx^ith abundant knowledge and authority ; 
for five years ago in his Hcral, the Granary and Garden of Central 
Asia, he warned the English people of the stealthy approach of 
the perils with which they now find themselves sharply conifronted. 

The article opens with a rapid sketch of the progress of Russia 
eastward, from the time when Peter the Great, visiting Astrakan, 
gazed towards the Eastern shore of the Caspian, and uttered the 
words that have ever since been the key to Russian policy : ** Al- 
though these Kirghizes are a roaming and fickle people,, their 
steppe is the key and gate to all the countries in Central Asia.” 
These words were spoken in 1722, and between that time and 1814 
Russia had extended her empire to the lower ranges of the western 
Caucasus at the expense of the Nogais, the Circassians and the Cai- 
rn ucks had incorporated Georgia, and, at the conclusion of the war 
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of 1814, had, by the Treaty of Gulistan, gained in addition the 
Persian provinces of Kutais, Mingrelia, Daghestan, Karabagh, and 
of portions of Mogan and Talish. 

Well would it be if the treatment meted out by the conquerot to the inhabi- 
tants of the countries thus transferred could be brought to the understanding 
of the races occupying the borderland between the frontier of British India and 
the advanced posts of Russia. Of the ceded provinces and districts the inhabi- 
tants of all, except those of Georgia, Imeritia, and Mingrelia, were almost wholly 
Muhammadan. With the races of that flith Holy Russia had no sympathy. She 
employed, then, all the means which she has so well at her disposal to drive 
them from the homesteads .which they and their forefathers had cultivated for 
centuries. She succeeded entirely. The chiefs, harassed by espionage, by plots 
to drive them to rebellion, by false charges, were, without a solitary exception, 
driven to abandon their possessions and seek refuge in Persia. Russia might 
still, had she so willed, have conciliated the people. But she preferred to exter- 
minate them. Deliberately, then, did she set to work to insult their faith, to 
scoff at and to rob the pilgrims to the holy shrines, to treat them as slaves who 
deserved no consideration. Treatment of this nature provoked retaliation* 
Hatred of the Russian conqueror became the one living idea of the conquered. 
This feeling, acting on the minds of a high-spirited but uncultivated race, led, 
whenever opportunity offered, to assassination. This was the goal to which the 
efforts of Russia had been directed. The assassination of a Russian was invari- 
ably followed by the indiscriminate slaughter of every man, woman, and child 
belonging to the village or villages supposed to have harboured the assassin. 
Enthusiasts who, maddened by insults offered to their faith, had preached a 
religious war, were, when captured, cut open or hung up by the feet and left 
to die ! 

But for these people a time was approaching. Shortly after 
the signature of the Treaty of Gulistan, Russia, not yet satisfied, 
seized the whole of Talish, admitting, at the same time, that her 
rights to it were solely the claims of the strongest, and, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the Shah, refused to restore it. 

Emboldened still further, she seized Goktsclia, a strip of land bordering the 
lake of that name, on the road from Baku to Erivan. This, likewise, she refused 
to restore To still the remonslr.'inces of Peisia she despatched, in 1825, a 
splendid embassy, at the head of which was Prince Mentschikoff, to Teheran. It 
was a solemn farce, designed like the embassy conducted by the same nobleman 
to Constantinople in 1853, to bring about war. Arrived at Teheran, Mentschikoff 
declared that he had powers to treat upon every subject except upon that which 
he had avowedly come to settle. He could not speak upon the subject of 
Goktscha. On his return he was detained a few days at Erivan until certain 
movements of troops, which the Court of Teheran desired to conceal from him, 
should have been effected. This detention, though explained and apologised 
for, was treated as a casus belli. In the war that followed, the oppressed inhabi- 
tants of the provinces annexed by the Treaty of Gulistan rose in revolt in 
sympathy with Persia. Thanks to their efforts, victory inclined at first to the 
troops of the Shah. But as strong Russian reinforcements poured in, thg tide 
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turned. Erivan, after sustaining three attacks, was stormed by Prince Paskie- 
vitch, 13th October 1827. The month following, the Shah sued for peace. By 
the Treaty of Turkmanchoi, which followed (22nd February 1828), Persia yielded 
the provinces of Erivan and Nakhchivan. 

Russia had demanded those provinces because, she declared, it was neces- 
sary to the safety of her empire that she should possess the frontier-line of the 
Aras (Araxes). But Talish was on the Persian side of that river. Fairly, then, 
using the Russian argument, Persia might claim the retention of that district. 
But Talish extended from the Persian^district of Ghilan, direct, by the western 
shore of the Caspian, to the mouth of the Aras, where that river was not for- 
dable. It formed a wedge, in fact, very valuable for future aggression, thrust 
in between Persia and the western shore of that sea. *To the remonstrances of 
Persia, Russia replied by offering the renewal of hostilities as an alternative. I 
need scarcely add that Russia kept Talish. 

The treaty of Turkmanchoi still constitutes the agreement 
between Persia and her powerful neighbour. Since its signature, 
however, the advance of Russia along her northern frontier has 
made her existence little more than an existence upon sufferance. 
The conquest of the Tekke Turkomans, the construction of a rail- 
way along that frqntier, and the occupation of the line of the Tejend 
and the Hari-rud as far as the Zulfikar ford will place her absolutely 
at the mercy of the persistent aggressor. The frontier of Russia at 
the close of the last century, with reference alike to Turkey and 
Persia, was a frontier which seemed designed as a natural barrier 
against an enemy. 

It was flanked by the Black Sea on one side, by the Caspian on the other, 
both seas connected by the ranges of the Caucasus— the Caspian again flanked 
to the eastward by the desert of 'Kara Kum. In 1828, however, the frontier had 
been pushed on the Persian side as far as the Aras, with the wedge-like strip 
beyond it up to Astara. North of the Caspian the frontier-line had gradually 
been advanced from the point where the Ural debouches into that sea south- 
eastward to the mouth of the Einba, and thence to a point on the river Tschu, 
below the Lake of Balkasch, the two being connected by a senii-circulai ring, 
the. apex of which was Turgai. No sooner had Russia gained all that she had 
demanded from Persia by the Treaty of Turkmanchoi, than she began to steal 
stealthily southward from the westernmost point of this semi-circle— the mouth 
of the Emba. In pursuance of this plan she erected, in 1833, at the apex of 
the projecting peninsula, Mangischlak, a fort known as Fort Novo-Alexandrovosk. 
She proceeded then to connect the fort of Orenburg with the Caspian by means 
of a fort built at Uralsk on the Ural. To obtain, next, a firm hold of the Sea 
of Aral, she despatched, in 1846, a competent engineer to report upon the capa- 
bilities of the country immediately to the north of the Jaxartes ; to sound the 
channel eastward from that mouth ; and to select a convenient spot for the erec- 
tion of the fort. The officer executed his mission thoroughly. The first result 
of it was the construction of Fort Aralsk, about thirty-three miles from the point 
where the Jaxartes flows into the Sea of Aral. 

In this maiuicr Kiiasia gained a footing on the jaxartes, Siispicioiibly did 
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the wild tribes wlio fringed the desert of the Kizil Knm note the approach of the 
foreigners. Such men Russia might conquer, but could not cajole. Hostilities 
between the tribes and the new-comers began at the very outset. They were 
carried on with a steady mercilessness on both sides. Neither party asked for 
or gave quarter. Life was invariably taken whenever a chance offered. After 
seven years of contest, in the course of which Russia completed Fort Aralsk, 
the conviction dawned upon the Nomads that the expulsion of the foreigners 
was not within their capacity ; upon the Russians, that their best chance of 
permanent predominance lay in the furthcjr extension of their territory. 

It was not long after this that Russia succeeded in launching 
on the Jaxartcs a steamer and a steam-barge with which to navi- 
gate the Sea of Aral. This did not take place, however, without 
determined opposition from the Kokanians, who destroyed the dam 
which had been built to divert the waters of the Jaxartes into Lake 
Ber-kasan. Though repulsed, on their first attack on the fort of 
Ak Mechet, the Russians returned in force in the following year 
led by Count Perowski. Ak Mechet was stormed and was re- 
baptised Fort Perowsk, and the steamer entered the Sea of Aral. 
The outbreak of the Crimean War encouraged the Kokanians to 
make a desperate endeavour in 1853 to recover Fort Perowsk. They 
were, however, repulsed, and their intention to renew the struggle in 
the following year was frustrated by the attitude of the Amir of 
Bokhara, who made a formidable diversion in favour of Russia. The 
close of the Crimean War in 1856 left Russia free to pursue her con- 
quests with greater freedom in Central Asia. 

Again did she succeed in blinding Europe as to her real intentions. The 
new Czar, Alexander II., announced ostentatiously to the world that, for Russia, 
the era of war had passed ; that she was about to devote all her energies to 
internal reforms. He began his peaceful procedure by granting, September 1856, 
an amnesty to the Poles ; less than two years later, 2nd July 1858, he partially 
emancipated the serfs ; the year following he posed before Europe as the reprover 
of the warlike demonstrations of the princes of Northern Germany during the 
Italian War ; on the ist January, 1S61, he concluded a treaty with China for 
the cnlarge?nent of commerce ; and, on the 3rd March following, he issued a 
decree for the total emancipation, within two years, of twenty-three millions 
of serfs ! 

Before these benevolent actions Europe bowed the head in admiration. 
There never was such a prince, so enlightened, so generous, such a lover of 
peace and mercy ! Not even the Radicals of England could utter a word of 
reproach against a character so noble. Praise of the Czar of Russia became a 
stock subject at Liberal meetings all over the country. Dissenting ministers 
thundered from their pulpits the good deeds of the Prince who had redeemed 
the mistake of his birth by the splendid example he had set to his fellow men. 
The rugged apostle of peace himself, pointing to the actions of the Czar, 
denounced, with increased bitterness, the English folly which had led to the 
Crimean War I 
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Yet, during this time, whilst the Czar was posing before Europe as a saint and 
a deliverer, his armies were being hurled, recklessly and ruthlessly, against the 
ranges of the Caucasus. The inhabitants of these ranges were descendants 
of the same Circassians whom Elizabeth had attempted to subdue in I 74 t-S» 
and who, rather than submit to the yoke of Russia, had fallen back from the 
slopes into the passes. These men were as daring, as fond of freedom, as had 
been their ancestors. But the Russian army was too strong to be withstood. 
The Russian general, Orbclliani, gained three successive victories over them 
in June, November, and December, ( 1857. In April 1858 the same general 
occupied a large portion of their territory, expelling the inhabitants. Still, 
however, their leader, the illustrious Schamyl, resisted. But, on the 7th 
September 1859, Schamyl, fighting at the head of the noblest members of his 
race and tribe, was defeated and taken prisoner. But, though by this victory 
Russia gained the most important passes of the Caucasus, the resistance was 
not overcome ; nor was it until the 6th June 1864, when Vaidar, the last of the 
Circassian strongholds, was stormed, that the Grand Duke Michael was able to 
declare that, for Russia, there was no longer a Caucasus ! 

Meantime Russia had still been stealthily pursuing her opera- 
tions in the Trans-Caspian territories. 

In 1856, the year in which she made her peaceful professions to Europe, 
she began the occupation of the country between the Caspian and the Sea of 
Aral, descending southward along the shores of the former sea to Kulmugir, in 
the Bay of Karabugas. Thence, year after year, she continued to descend till she 
reached Hassan Kuli Bay, where the Atreck flows into the sea, building, as 
she proceeded, one fort at Krosnovodsk in 1869, another at Chikishliar in 1870, 
and improving and increasing her steam communications with Baku, a place 
which was soon after brought into railway communication with all the arsenals 
and important centres of Russia, 

From the eastern shores of the sea of Aral the advance was delayed somewhat 
longer. Gradually and stealthily, however, after the first victories over the Circas- 
sians had been achieved, Russia began to creep up the right bank of the Jaxartes, 
until, in 1863, she entered the rich, fertile, and well-populated districts between 
that river and the range of the Karatan. In this district, are the important 
cities of Turkestan, of Tchemkend, and Tashkend. Russia hesitated not a 
moment. Caring little for the fact that Turkestan was garrisoned by the 
troops of the Amir of Bokhara, she captured the place. Within a few weeks 
Tchemkend followed the fate of Turkestan. 

Then Russia paused. Tashkend was a town of far greater 
importance than the two just mentioned. 

Eight miles in length and five and a half in breadth, it possessed 80,000 
inhabitants and a strong garrison. Before marching to attack such a place 
Russia thought it a wise policy to reassure Europe, and especially England. 
England, in fact, was beginning to feel some alarm. Not only had the proceed- 
ings of Russia in the Caucasus and Central Asia got wind, but the acts of the 
Czar nearer home— the repression of a revolt in Poland by measures of un- 
paralleled severity — had begun to shake the faith even of the Radicals and 
Dissenters in the benignity of Alexander II. To reassure England, then, Prince 
Gortschakoff issued one of the many manifestoes with which Russia has deluded 
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the world. The manifesto might well have been written by General Komaroff. 
It breathed the sentiments, it used almost the words, which that general 
employed to describe his recent battle with the Afghans. Russia, be it remem- 
bered, was ascending the Jaxartes, was entering a country not belonging to 
her, a country inhabited by an industrial population, in whose hands was a very 
large portion of the rice and cotton trade of Central Asia. Entering that country, 
she attacked and captured two considerable rice and cotton depots, signified by the 
cities Turkestan and Tchemkend. Prince ’Gortschakoff justified these attacks on 
the ground that the nomadic and predator^ character of the populations on her 
frontier had forced them upon Russia ! Well might it have been asked — if the 
tribes occupying the captured cities were nomadic and predatory, were not the 
Russians who attacked theni far more so. 


To combat the idea that the aggression had been premeditated, 
and to assure Europe that the capture he defended was purely an 
isolated act which would not be repeated, Prince Gortschakoflf 
proceeded to imply that the limits^ of Russian advance had been 
reached. “ We are now,” he added, “ in the presence of a more 
solid and compact, less unsettled and better organized social state ; 
fixing for us, with geographical precision, the limit up to which we 
are bound to advance and where we must halt.” 

This manifesto was dated November 1864. The ink with which 
it was written was scarcely dry before its implied promises were 
broken. 


On the flimsiest pretext a quarrel was picked with Bokhara. In the June 
following ( 1865 ) Tashkend was attacked and taken. Then followed a second 
manifesto, in which Russia repudiated all desire to add to her territories. This 
manifesto did not, however, prevent her from capturing ( 1866) Khojend, a city 
on the left bank of the Jaxartes, and the key to the dominions of the Khan of 
Kokhan. The conquest of that principality, and its annexation to Russia 
by a ukase, dated July 1867, under its ancient name, Ferghana, followed 
immediately after. This annexation brought Russia into contiguity with 
Zarafshan. Of this principality the famous city of Samarkand is the capital, 
and Russia, then represented by General Kaufman, eager to seize it, forced 
a quarrel upon the Amir. The unhappy prince had no desire to quarrel, 
but he had to fight or to submit without fighting. Compelled to choose 
the former alternative, he was beaten, and had to yield Zarafshan to Russia, 
November 1868, and to Jicknowledge the suzerainty of the Czar! 

This conquest was followed by a third and, in view of the existing state of 
affairs, a very important assurance on the part of Russia. Lord Clarendon 
alarmed at the progress of that power towards India, proposed, in 1869, the 
A>nstitution of Afghanistan as a neutral zone, into which neither country should . 
enter. The Russian Chancellor hastened to assure Lord Clarendon that his 
master, the Czar, “ looks upon Afghanistan as completely without the sphere 
in which Russia may be called upon to exercise her influence !” 

The excitement caused amongst the populations of Asia by the 
capture of the holy city of Samarcand had scarcely' died away, 
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when the report spread far and wide that Khiva was threatened by 
the conqueror. 

The fabled wealth of that city had indeed for more than a hundred years 
excited the cupidity of the sovereigns of Russia, but up to the period at which 
we have arrived every attempt to capture it had ended in failure. An expedition 
despatched by Peter the Great in 1716 had reaped only disaster ; an agent, sent 
thither in 1731, had been plundered by the nomads ; Blankenagel, a Russian 
oculist, lent by the Empress Catherine in 1793 to cure the uncle of the reigning 
Khan, had been scurvily treated * Count Orloff, proceeding thither by 
order of the Emperor Paul, had returned on hearing of his master’s murder ; 
Mouravieff, who succeeded in reaching the city , in 1819, had been imprisoned 
as a spy ; Perowski, who marched against it from Orenburg with 5,325 men and 
22 guns 'in 1839, had been compelled to retrace his steps ; Ignatieff sent thither 
in 1S58 to enforce a treaty on the Khan, had returned without accomplishing 
his object ; finally, an expedition despatched under Markazoff, in 1S72, had been 
ignominiously defeated. Khiva had, in fact, baffled for nearly a century and a 
half the curiosity and cupidity of Russia. 

But it was written that Khiva was to fall. In compassing that end Russia 
displayed her usual duplicity. Whilst the Czar was directing the despatch on 
the same errand of an expedition, under the famous Kaufman, his minister was 
carefully assuring England that Russia had no intention whatever of mowng on 
Khiva. The expedition, said the Chancellor to the English Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, is a very small one, designed only to punish some predatory tribes. 
As for Khiva, he added, “far from its being the intention of the Czar to take 
possession of that place, he has given positive orders to prevent it.” On the loth 
June following ( 1873 )i General Verevkin took Khiva by assault. Russia promptly 
annexed the Khivan territory on the right bank of the Oxus, and forced her 
suzerainty on the wretched Khan 1 

General Kaufman and the officers of three columns out of the five which 
had marched against Khiva had had no share in the capture of that city. I'hey 
were greedy for the crosses and honours, which, as we have seen lately in the 
case of Komaroff and his raid, Russia bestows with no unsparing hand upon 
those who shed blood in her service. To obtain those crosses and honours 
Kaufman promptly forced a quarrel upon the Yomud Turkomans, and massacred 
them, their wives, and their children, by thousands. 

Russia was now in a position to prepare for that great advance 
upon India which has been the mainspring of all her action in the 
steppes. In order to reach the passes which dominate Herat, three 
conditions were indispensable to her. She had to conquer the Tur- 
komans of the desert ; she had to secure the connivance of Persia ; 
she had to hoodwink England. In all these objects she was suc- 
cessful ! ^ 

The story of the hard fight with the Turkomans has been often 
told. Briefly, four campaigns were necessary before the desert was 
conquered in 1881. 

The conquest of the desert brought Russia to Askabad; 182 
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miles from the north-east angle of the Persian frontier, represented 
by the fortress of Sarakhs. 

The road thither was made traversable, but Russia did not depend upon 
the road alone. The persistent prescience of her statesmen and her soldiers 
had transported to the eastern shore of the Caspian rails ready to be laid down 
as soon as the Turkomans should be subdued. In an incredibly short space 
of time skilled workmen were transported to the spot. A point, Michaelovsk, 
at the re-entering angle of the bay below Krasnovodsk, to be reached in a 
small steamer from that fort in a fevj hours, was fixed as the starting point. 
Thence the line was laid as speedily as possible to Kizil Arvat, just above the 
northernmost part of the Persian frontier, 144 miles from Michaelovsk. From 
Kizil Arvat it is now being continued with all possible speed to Askabad — 135 
miles — and to Sarakhs, 186 miles farther ! 

For the conquest of the Tuikomans was simply the prelude to an advance 
upon Merv and on Sarakhs. To be able to accomplish this, Russia required, 
I have said, that two conditions should be observed : that Persia should be 
cowed into connivance, and that England should be hoodwinked into indifference. 
With respect to the first condition, I may state that every British officer who 
has visited Persian Khordsdn, has represented the inhabitants of its towns and 
its villages as being more afraid of Russia than of the Shah. The province is, 
in fact, honeycombed by Russians. Every town has its agent, every important 
village his deputy. These men are of incalculable service to Russia. They 
talk of the greatness of their master, of the power and the resources of their 
country ; and they point to the humiliating position of England, not daring to 
permit its officers to travel there, not presuming to question even the right of 
Russia to advance ! 

On the subject of the other condition, the hoodwinking of England, it is 
not necessary for me now to say anything. The men who were not hoodwinked* 
the Rawlinsons and the Freres, the MacGregors and the Hamleys, wrote and 
spoke, and urged and advised, till they were regarded as men who had but one 
idea. They were not listened to. But it is useless to go back to that subject 
now. The time for recrimination is past. We are in the presence of a great 
danger, and it becomes every true Englishman to aid in repelling it. 

The occupation of Merv in the beginning, and of the plains 
round Sarakhs in the summer of 1884, gave Russia positions whence 
she could march at any moment to seize the passes that dominate 
Herat. England scarcely questioned her right to occupy those 
places, and she had leisure to look about. Very soon did she recog- 
nise the fact that her new conquests were excellent, as places of 
departure, but as nothing more. 

They gave her no new base for an army. They provided in sufficiency 
neither forage nor grain. In all other respects they had no claim to be regarded 
as repayment for the trouble and the expense already incurred. The able men 
who directed the forces of Russia soon recognised the fact that to gain a position 
on the Khushk and the Murghab, whence they could make a rapid forward 
move on Herat, they must seize Panjdeh ; to obtain a flanking position on' the 
Heri-rddi they most occupy the ford of Znlfikar. 
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But, again, certain conditions were held to be as indispensable before a 
forward move could be made on those points. The frontier of Afghanistan, to 
which Russia had blindly assented in 1872-73, which had been marked as the 
frontier in all the German, Russian, and English maps since that date, that 
frontier must be abolished ; advantage then was to be taken of the presence of 
English troops in the Soudan, of the peaceful sentiments and presumed em- 
barrassments of England, to seize another frontier, a frontier better fitted to the 
carrying out of the long-cherished ulteriqV views of Russia. 

We all know what followed. Rusua acceded with difficulty to the proposal 
of the English Cabinet to the despatch tu Penjdeh of commissioners from both 
nations to mark out the new frontier. She sent no commissioner. She sent 
instead an armed force, which, failing to provoke the Afghans to attack it, fell 
upon the troops of that people, peacefully occupying the positions in their own 
territory to which they had been despatched before the frontier question had 
arisen, and massacred them almost to a man. The report of their general 
announcing his success is, as I have said, almost identical in words, exactly 
identical in spirit, with the manifesto in which Prince Gortschakoff announced, 
in 1864, the capture of Turkestan and Tchemkend ! 

So far the first condition had been fulfilled. The Russians had 
gained a dominating position. Why and how it is dominating has 
been clearly explained by Sir Edward Hamley. 

“While the general intention,” wrote that distinguished officer, “of the 
Russian advance — namely, to open the way to Herat — is well known, the parti - 
cular effect of the movements is by no means fully realised. But at this juncture 
it is very desirable that the change thus made in the situation should be appre- 
ciated by the public here, as it certainly is by the instructed soldiers of the 
continent. 

“ In seizing the junction of the rivers Kushk and Murghib at Penjdeh the 
Russians have not only deprived the defenders of Afghanistan of a position of 
great value both tactically and strategically, but have also secured for them- 
selves — 

“ I. The principal road to Herat, which lies along the Kuskh valley to an 
easy pass leading into the valley of the Heri-rud at Kushan. 

“ 2. The power of turning the pass opposite the Zulfikar ford if occupied 
for the defence of Herat. 

“3. The command of the chief road (that described in No. i is part of it) 
between Herat and Balkh, and thence on Cabul, which passes through Penjdeh ; 
leaving the communications by this road between those Afghan towns dependent 
on the permission of the Russians. 

“4. The means of thereby advancing from the Caspian upon Cabul, 

“ Several hill roads on Kushk leading by other passes on Herat. 

“ By seizing the Zulfikar ford a way from the Persian town of Meshed (where 
two great highways through Khorassan meet) to the Afghan bank of the Heri- 
rud is secured. Any concession of the pass opposite the ford to the Afghans is 
illusory, for their position there would be turned, not only by the route from the 
Kushk mentioned in No. 2, but by other roads up the valley of the Heri-rud. 

“ If the Russians should retain possession of these points, they will be able 
to march on Herat by many roads, not one of which was open to them so long 
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as the Afghans held Penjdeh, Akrobat, and the Ziilfikar ford, and to maintain 
throughout perfect co-operation and communication between the columns mov- 
ing by the two valleys of the Kushk and the Herirrud. From Penjdeh they can 
also direct their forces on Cabul as well as on Herat. The distance of Penjdeh 
from Herat is about fourteen days’ march, from the Zulfiksu: ford about ten or 
eleven.” 

What would be the ^consequences to us of a permanent occu- 
pation of Herat by Russia | Colonel Malleson has nothing to add 
on this point to what he wJote in 1878-80. 

“ It is easy to understand,” I stated in the argument to my work on Herat, 
“ why a Russian Herat — that is a Herat possessed by a powerful and ambitious 
Power always enlarging its borders — must ever be a standing menace to Hindus- 
tan. The fruitful and fertile valley of the Heri-rud furnishes a new base in which 
an army can be thoroughly equipped and whence it can march south-eastward. 
In that valley all the munitions of war can be produced or can be manufactured. 
The willow and the poplar flourish ; mines of lead and iron abound. Russia 
would require to bring nothing across long, sterile, and sandy deserts. The iron 
and the lead are there ; the saltpetre is there ; the charcoal is there ; the corn, 
the wine, and the oil are there ; the horses are there ; and in a very short time 
she could drill the hardy population into such a state of efficiency as would enable 
them to vie even with the Sikhs of the Punjab and the Pathans of the frontier. 
But that is not all. Secure in a fertile country which provided all the supplies 
requisite for her army ; possessed, by the occupation of Herat, of the markets of 
Central Asia — a magnificent trade from which England would thus for ever be 
excluded — Russia could afford to wait while she put in practice in the native 
courts and the bazaars of Hindustan those devices in which she is a proficient, 
and which she has worked so successfully in Bulgaria, in Servia, and in Roumelia. 
Thenceforward there would be no peace for the people of India. The English 
in that country would live in a continual fear of the intrigue which currupts 
native soldiers, which wins over native allies, which makes every man doubtful 
of the morrow.” 

On every side the cry arises, ** What is to be done if Russia, 
pursuing the advantage she has treacherously gained, should sud- 
denly seize and occupy Herat ?” 

We could not easily assail her there. She would have close at her back all 
the resources of her vast empire. “ From Odessa,” we have been told by Sir 
Edward Hamley, “ troops can be conveyed across the Black Sea to Batoum in 
two days, from thence by rail to Baku in twenty-four hours ; another twenty- 
four hours would see them landed at Krasnovodsk, transferred in lighters to the 
shallow water by Michaelovsk, and the entrainment of them begun, when the 
journey to Kizil Arvat, the present, but by no means the final, terminus of the 
Trans-Caspian line, occupies twelve hours.” Let the reader contrast that position ’ 
with our position, six hundred miles from Herat, with no railway to carry our 
supplies, and separated from it by an uncultivated and, in many respects, a diffi- 
cult and inhospitable country, and he will admit that an advance on a Herat 
occupied by Russian troops in close communication with Russia, across an 
Afghanistan which by that time Russia might have enlisted on her side, would be 
a very perilous venture. 
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Almost equally impossible will, it be to remain where we are. 
Not only would a quiescent attitude in the presence of a rebuff, such 
as the seizure of Herat, enormously weaken English prestige in the 
East, but it would tempt Russia to move on still further. 

At Herat she would be three hundred and sixty-nine miles from 
Kandahar, only two hundred and ninety-four miles from the important position 
of Girishk on the Helmund. If we were to permit her to seize those places, 
she would occupy a position of menace within a hundred and forty-five miles 
of the British frontier, and she would command nearly a hundred passes 
leading into the valley of the Indus. Her presence there could not be 
tolerated. Our first answer, then, to the seizure of Herat by 'Russia should be 
the re-occupation of Kandahar and Girishk by England. That is the one safe 
solution yet remaining to us. With a fortress of the first rank at Kandahar, and 
the present fort at Girishk enlarged and re-armed, England might yet defy the 
Machiavellian policy of Russia in the East. What at the present moment is 
most to be feared is that there will be a palched-up compromise ; that Russia 
may propose that both Powers shall remain where they are : she, in possession 
of the places she has fraudulently acquired, we, holding our existing frontier ; 
that neither shall advance farther. No sane man can doubt the result of the 
acceptance by England of sv.ch a proposal. England would, undoubtedly, remain 
true to her obligation : Russia, employing the means used so successfully on 
countless occasions — with the Nogais of the western Caucasus ; with the Valis 
of Georgia ; with the populations of Turkestan and Tchemkend ; with the 
Governor of Samarkand ; with the Khans of Kokan and of Khiva ; with the 
Afghans of Penjdeh — would suddenly seize Herat. She would take the opportunity 
of doing so when she had troops on the spot to support her action ; when 
England was more embarrassed and less wide awake than she is at the present 
moment. She would excuse the action on the plea that “ the momadic and 
predatory character of the population had actually forced the capture upon her.” 
Of all possible arrangements, that arrangement would be for England the most 
humiliating and the most unsafe. It would sanction the attack by Russia on an 
ally’s position, the seizure of the passes dominating his capital, in a time of 
profound peace. Open war were a thousand times preferable ; for this arrange- 
ment would not even give us peace. We should have but an armed truce to be 
broken at the pleasure of our enemy ! 
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AGirtonGirl. Chaps. XVI.— XX. ... ... ... ... 

How an Empire was founded ... ... ... ... *..425 

Julian Ormestone’s Story. Parti. ... ... ... ... — 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin ... ... ... ... ... — 

My Friend Edith ... ... ... ... ... ... 

A Summer Day at Stralford-on-Avon ... ... ... ... — 

A Perilous Secret. Chaps. XXVI. — XXVII. {Conclusion) ... — 

Sully-Prudhomme ... ... ... ... ... ... — 

Mitre Court. Chaps. XIV.— XVI. ... ... ... ... — 

How AN Empire was founded. The Youth of Prince 
Bismarck. Prince Bi.smacrk was born at Schonhausen on ist April 
1815. His father, Earl Wilhelm Ferdinand von Bismarck, was the 
descendant of a long line of nobles, and his mother belonged to a 
family which had long been distinguished in the Prussian Civil 
Service. In the year following the birth of his son, he removed to 
his Pomeranian estates, inherited from a cousin, and thus Kniephof 
became the early home of the boy, whose full name is Otto Edward 
Leopold von Bismarck, Schonhausen. 

His father was fond of the country and field sports, while his 
mother had a quick and cultivated mind with a great insight into 
character. She seems to have feared that the boy might be spoiled 
by the tenderness of his father and the housekeeper, and he was sent 
to a boarding house in Berlin at the early age of seven (Easter, 1821.) 

At that time the enthusiasm against Napoleon was still strong, 
and it led to strange theories of life and discipline. 

The worthy Professor’s school was one of those institutions which are bom 
and nourished by the fashionable folly of the day. Father Jahn’s theories were 
mercilessly carried out, the pupils were subjected on principle to every discomfort 
in order to inure them to cold, hunger, and deprivation of all kinds. In addition 
to the usual branches of knowledge, they were taught how to perform gymnastic 
exercises and to hate the French. In a word, all the absurdities which Heine 
afterwards ridiculed with such brilliant humour surrounded Bismarck as soon as 
he had left his father’s house. He disliked gymnastics, a feeling he has always 
retained, and even in those early years he resented the narrowness of heart and 
mind which assumed the name of patriotism. Besides this, he had the misfoftute 
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to be a nobleman. From his early education he had never been inclined to attach 
‘ much importance to this. Among his schoolfellows he showed no signs of offen- 
sive pride — indeed, he got on fairly well with them ; but two or three of his demo- 
cratic teachers could not forgive the fact that he was descended from an ancient 
family, and had inherited a title. In a word, he was wretched, and even now it is 
said that the Chancellor cannot refer to this period of his life without a certain 
bitterness. He had, however, two comforts. His brother was his schoolfellow, 
and in the winter, when his parents came to ll/erlin, the boys lived with them. 
Still he felt it a deliverance when, in 1827. he was removed to a public school. 

The following extract, written by DrJ Bonnel, one of his tutors 
is interesting : — 

“ Bismarck attracted my attention on his first admission (to the Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Gymnasium, his first public school). On this occasion the new scholars 
sat on several forms which stood behind each other, and so, while the opening 
ceremony was proceeding, the teachers had an opportunity of looking at them, 
and forming some estimate of their character. I can still distinctly remember that 
Otto von Bismarck sat among the rest, in visible excitement, with a frank, friendly 
boyish face, and clear bright eyes. He was cheerful and quite free from shyness, 
so that I thought to myself, that is a nice boy, I will keep my eye upon him. . . . 
In 1831 he came to board with me. My little household then consisted only of 
myself, my wife, and a single child of about a year ; my pupil was always modest 
and amiable, and treated us all with affection. In every respect his behaviour was 
pleasing. He hardly ever went out of an evening ; when I was not at home, he 
chatted with my wife and showed a great love of family life. He gained all our 
hearts, and we treated him with the greatest care and affection, so that after he 
had left us, his father said that his son had never been so happy and comfortable 
as in our house.” 

Wc learn that at school Bismarck’s behaviour was such as hardly 
ever to deserve punishment ; and he was so quick and intelligent 
that all his tasks seemed easy to him, so that he was in a position 
to enter the University before he had completed his 17th year. 

One anecdote of Bismarck’s schoolboy days is perhaps worth repeating. In 
1831 the dread of the cholera was universal, and his father had given orders that 
as soon as the first case occurred in Berlin his son should be sent home. The 
boy, eager for a holiday, used to hire a horse and ride out in the direction from 
which he expected the first news of the epidemic would come. One day his horse 
fell with him and his leg was so badly sprained that he had to stay in bed long 
after the cholera was raging in Berlin. Yet under these provoking circumstances 
he was perfectly cheerful and showed no sign of impatience. It seems that the 
ready acceptance of the inevitable, the courage to make the best of unpleasant 
contingencies which has been characteristic of the whole of his political career^ 
was an inborn quality. 

His admission to a University, with its almost boundless license, 
forms an epoch in the life of a German youth. If he has any spirit 
he is expected to show it both in the tavern and the fencing school. 
At Gottingen, Bismarck found a circle of companions with whom he 
lived wildly and merrily enough. 
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One day when they wete lunching withhim, and had drunk more than enough 
wine, a bottle was thrown out of the window, and the host was summoned by the 
University authorities for this breach of the public peace. He appeared before his 
judge in a high hat, a dressing-gown of bright and varied colours, and riding-boots 
accompanied by a powerful dog. On his return from the interview, which was not 
rendered the more agreeable by his dress, and the terror his companion at first 
excited, he met four students who beloi^ed to the Hanoverian corps. His strange 
attire excited their mirth, a quarrel ensikd, and he received four challenges on the 
spot. He at once took the necessary s|:ps, and applied to the Brunswick corps 
for the use of their weapons, which was granted as a matter of course. One of 
the Hanoverians, however, lived in the same house as Bismarck, and had long 
looked upon him as a promising recruit for the society ; he therefore persuaded 
his friends to withdraw their challenges, and to tender ample apologies. The 
result was that Bismarck at once joined the corps. According to student etiquette 
no greater insult could have been offered to the men of Brunswick, one of the 
chief of whom immediately challenged the offender. Bismarck, however, young 
as he was, proved the better swordsman, and gained the victory over his opponent. 
Such duels are of course only fencing matches, with sharp weapons and without 
a mask. The Chancellor is said to have fought about thirty of them, and he never 
received a cut but once, when a sword broke, and the end flew into his face ; so 
that he was declared to be unwounded by the umpired, though the scar is 
still visible. 

From this time Bismarck's life became as wild as that of any 
student in Germany. His eager pursuit of pleasure left him no time 
for study. Yet such was his ability and his perseverance in private 
reading when the examinations approached, that he passed them 
with credit, and was appointed Auscultator in the spring of 1835. 

He was now introduced at Court, and mixed freely with the best 
society of Berlin. He soon after left the Law for the Civil Service, 
which led to his removal to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he formed an 
attachment for a foreign lady, which was doomed to disappointment. 

With the permission of his superiors, he exchanged his position for one in 
Potsdam, and there entered the Guards for the purpose of passing through the 
year of military service which Prussian law requires. 

But new troubles were in store for him. For a long time his father’s affairs 
had been in anything but a satisfactory condition, and they were now so involved 
that it became clear that, unless some great change were made, ruin must ensue. 
The two brothers therefore undertook the management of the Pomeranian estate. 
Bernhard proceeded there at once, and Otto, whose year in the army was not yet 
finished, left Potsdam for Greifswald, partly to retrench his expenditure, and partly 1 
with a view of attending lectures in the Agricultural Academy, whenever the 
duties of the service permitted. This good resolution, however, did not last long 
his old dislike of oral instruction returned, and he once more plunged into th^ 
excesses of a student’s life with all the more violence, it may be, because his own 
heart was no longer in them. 

In 1839 Bismarck joined his brother, but two years after his 
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brother married — a step which led to the division of the landed 
property, Kniephof falling to the younger brother’s share. A period 
of wild unrest followed. 

He travelled in France and England, he flitted suddenly from place to place ; 
he read voraciously, too, chiefly on historical subjects, but also theological and 
^ philosophical works. He made Spinoza and his syscem a subject of serious study. 
But then suddenly the demon would com^upon him, and he would seek forgetful- 
ness in excess. All through the countryside he was noted for his wild rides and 
wilder carousals. He was said to be abl 4 to shoot better and drink deeper than 
any man in the province, and his house was the gathering place of all the reckless 
young noblemen of the neighbourhood. There he 'would amuse himself by 
suddenly letting loose wild foxes in the drawing-room, and after plying his guests 
with a mixture of stout and champagne, of which he drank his full share, he 
would try their nerves by firing off pistols in their bedrooms. And yet if in one 
of these drinking bouts he chanced upon any one who could talk seriously, he 
would sit half the night discussing politics with him, to the great annoyance of 
his other companions. There was not room enough for this man in Kniephof ; 
both his head and his heart were unsatisBed ; he had no one near him whom he 
could love, no field was open to the exercise of his powers. , ‘ 

Two incidents happened during this period of riot and tribula- 
tion which are too characteristic to be omitted. 

Shortly after his return to Kniephof a case of cholera occurred on the estate, 
and the peasants around were filled with such terror that they would have left 
their neighbour to perish rather than venture into the presence of the horrible 
infection. As soon as news of the event was brought to them the two brothers 
hastened to visit the patient, and absolutely refused to leave the house before 
proper attendants had volunteered. If no one else would come forward, they 
said, they themselves would undertake the nursing ; they would not leave any 
one to suffer alone and without assistance- Their resolution restored courage to 
the peasants, or their action shamed them into humanity, for before they returned 
home every necessary provision had been made for the sufferer. 

In the summer of 1842, while taking part in the annual military exercises, 
he was standing one afternoon on a bridge with the other officers of the Land- 
wehr, when his servant rode the horses to water below. One of them became 
restive, lost its footing, and dragged its rider into deep water. His master at 
once cast aside sword and coat, and sprang from the bridge to save him. As he 
was an expert swimmer the rescue would have been easy, but the drowning mao 
clung to him with such tenacity as to impede his movements. In a moment 
Bismarck*s mind was made up. He dived and kept the terror-stricken creature 
under water until he became insensible and relaxed his grasp. Then he brought 
him safely to the bank, by a few simple appliances animation was restored, and 
both lives saved. The presence of mind, and the fearless resolution which such 
an action displayed, were well known to be among the peculiarities of the mad 
Lord of Kniephof,” as his neighbours called him. 

A change, however, was shortly to come over his life. During 
a journey with common friends, he fell in love with Johanna von 
Futkammer. 
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The young lady’s parents were very quiet and deeply religious persons, and 
when the **mad Lord of Kniephof” wrote to ask their daughter’s hand, and she 
confessed that she had given him her heart, their consternation was greats The 
father confessed that he felt as if he had been struck on the head with an axe 
but he did not feel justified in opposing the wishes of the young people. The 
mother was more obdurate, and it was only when Bismarck appeared to plead 
his own cause that she granted her consent. But having yielded, she did so 
frankly and without reserve. Ghe welcon«d her future son-in-law not only to 
her home but to her heart, and he ploved himself thoroughly worthy of her 
confidence. He became a real membCT of the family, and the first serious 
difference which he had with the parents of his wife was also the last. The 
marriage was celebrated on the 28th July, 1847. 

To understand the effect which this union had on the whole character of the 
future statesman, it is necessary to remember several things. He was at this 
time deeply disgusted with his past life. He had tried excess and found it a 
weariness, he was tired of the monotony of dissipation. He had been cast 
hither and thither by the waves of chance and humour, and was fully persuaded 
that the end of all this is vanity. While young in body and in mind and dimly 
conscious that he possessed unusual powers he could find no ideal, no aim, and 
no ambition fired and satisfied his imagination. With Religion in the true 
sense of the word he had never been brought into contact UKtil he wooed her in 
his bride. In his youth, two spiritual influences had been predominant in Prussia 
— the deism of Voltaire slightly modified by that of Lessing, and the mysticism 
of the Romantic School which was verging more and more clearly into Roman 
Catholicism. From the latter tendency his father’s house had been almost 
completely free, and what he saw of it in later years was not calculated to attract 
the keen-eyed, hard-headed, and open-hearted youth. Without for a moment 
calling the sincerity of the Romantic leaders into question, it must be admitted 
that for most of them Catholicism was a matter of taste and the imagination 
rather than of the head, the heart, or the conscience. It is in this that they differ 
so widely from our English converts of later days. The Roman Church, as they 
understood it, made life look pretty ; so they chose it. Bismarck was seeking 
for realities, not for dreams. 

13ut in his wife and her family he was brought face to face with 
a new power. Here were people leading blameless and useful lives 
as in the presence of a Judge, a Father, and a Friend. In such a 
conviction he, too, might find a motive and an aim. 

Like Goethe, he had sought consolation and strength in the ethics of Spinoza, 
but, unlike the great poet, he had not succeeded in finding them there. The 
thought of a personal loyalty to a personal God, on the other hand, appealed to 
the deepest impulses of his nature ; and the home into which he, the wild 
wanderer, had been received, with hesitation at first, it is true, but then in perfect 
^affection and confidence, was so calm and quiet that it seemed as if the peace 
that passeth understanding brooded over it, as indeed it did. Bismarck became 
deeply imbued with his wife’s religious convictions, and he found in them the 
motive power that had hitherto been wanting in his life. This was the turning 
point ; from henceforth he had a purpose that filled and satisfied his whole being— 
to do his duty before a living God. 
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In July 1851 he wrote from Frankfort to his wife : — 

“ On Saturday afternoon I went with Rochow and Lynar to Rudesheim. There 
I took a boat, pushed off on the Rhine, and swam in the moonshine, with only 
my eyes and nose above the tepid water, as far as the Mouse Tower at Bingen, 
where the wicked Bishop was killed. It is a strangely dreamy sensation to lie in 
the water thus of a warm quiet night, to be slowly borne along by the current, 
to see the sky with the moon and stars, /and on either side the wooded moun- 
tain tops and the battlemented castles fi the moonshine, and to hear nothing but 
the soft splashing of one’s own mof ement. I should like to swim so every 
evening. Afterwards I drank very pleasant wine, and sat long smoking with Lynar 
on the balcony, with the Rhine below us. My little Testament and the stars 
turned our conversation into a Christian channel, and I attacked the virtue after 
the manner of Rousseau, in which his soul delights, without producing any effect, 
except that of reducing him to silence. As a child he was ill-treated by nurses 
and tutors, without having any true acquaintance with his parents, and from a 
similar education he has formed opinions similar to those I held in my youth, 
only he finds a greater satisfaction in them than I ever did.” 

The sentiments which were the key-note of his whole moral 
life may be found uttered in the course of a speech in the Reichstag 
on the 1st March 1870. 

** If I were to sum up in a few words the impression the debate has left upon 
my mind, I should say that the opponents of capital punishment appear to me 
to over-estimate the value of life in this world, and the importance of death. It 
may be that capital punishment appears more severe to such as do not believe in 
the continuance of an individual existence after death, than to him who believes 
that God has gifted his soul with immortality — and yet, when I examine the 
question more closely, I can hardly suppose so. If any one does not hold 
the belief, which I confess with all my heart, that death is only a transition 
from this life to another, and that we have a right to whisper even to the iworst of 
criminals on his way to the grave the comfortable assurance, mors janua vita j — 
if any one does not share this conviction, and still thinks it worth while to live 
at all, the pleasures of this life must possess such a charm for him that I 
almost envy his enjoyme nt of them ; the work in which he is engaged must yield 
such satisfactory results that I am unable to imagine his feelings. . . . But how 
can he who holds that death is rest — the dreamless sleep for which Hamlet 

1 

longed — how can he desire that the criminal shall be compelled to continue 
the phosphorescene of his brain’ for a little longer in the narrow limits of a 
prison-cell, robbed of everything that lends life a value ?” 

Again, in the autumn of the same year, amid all the excitement 
of the French war, he spoke thus at Ferricres : — 

“ If 1 were not a Christian I would not serve the King another hour. If 1 
did not obey my God and put my trust in Him, my respect for earthly rulers 
would be but small. I have enough to live upon, and as a private man I should 
enjoy as much consideration as I desire. Why then should I exhaust myself 
with unwearying labour in this world, why expose myself to difficulties, un- 
pleasantness, and ill-treatment, if I had not the feeling that I must do my duty 
before God and for his sake ? If I did not believe in a Divine Government of 
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the world which had predestined the German nation to something great and 
good, I would abandon the trade of diplomacy at once, or rather I should never 
have undertaken it. I do not know whence my sense of duty should come 
except from God. Titles and decorations have no charm for me. The confident 
belief in a life after death— that is it— that is why I am a Royalist ; without it, 
I should by nature be a Republican. All the steadfastness with which for these 
ten years I have resisted every conceivable absurdly, has been derived only irom 
my resolute faith. Take this faith from me, and youtake my country too . . . How 
willingly I would leave it all ! I am fond of cointry life, of the fields and the 
woods. Take away from me my belief in my personal relation to God, and I am 
the man to pack up my things to-morrow, to escape to Varzin, and look after 
my crops." 

It thus appears that the greatest and most successful statesman 
of our age is seriously of opinion that life is not worth living unless 
it is ruled by purposes that transcend the narrow limits of any 
individual vanity or ambition, any personal joy or sorrow. 
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The Royal Mail. Though not strictly speaking a critique 
this article obtains many of its facts from the recently published 
work of Mr. James Wilson Hyde, entitled The Royal Mail : Its 
curiosities and Romance.” 

The magnitude of the public interest in the post-office may 
be in some measure realised when we read in the twenty-ninth 
report of the Postmaster-General that, 1,323 millions of letters 
passed through the British Post Office last year. The average rate 
of letters per head of the population is 36 in the United Kingdom, 
in the United States it is 21 ; in France it is 15 ; in Germany 135 ; 
in Italy 6 ; and in Spain 5. 

The establishment of a regular riding post in England dates 
from Edward IV, but private letters were sent by special messengers, 
called uuucii, so far back as the time of Edward II. 

In general these nuncii were employed in the Government service. The 
first recognised head of the Post-office as a Government department dates from 
Henry VIII. The rebel lords, who played so conspicuous a part in his reign, 
improved on the royal posts, and had regular messengers employed between 
Hull and York, York and Durham, Durham and Newcastle. By the 2 & 3 
Edward VI., a charge of one penny per mile was fixed on all horses used by 
the post-riders. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the expenses of the Post-office 
amounted to £fi^Qoo a-year. This was classed under the head of the wages 
and entertainment of the ordinary post.” The post-road from London to Berwick 
followed exactly the line of the present Great North Road. At this time there 
was a post from London to Ireland, viA Holyhead ; one to Bristol, and to Dover. 
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Occasionally there were extraordinary posts, especially when any unwelcome 
news arrived from France, “ for the speedy advertisement of the same.” In 
the early part of the Queen’s reign, the Flemings, who were driven out of 
Flanders by the persecutions of Alva and Philip II., were permitted to have 
a post of their own. Some time after, they claimed says Stowe, the right of hav- 
ing their own postmaster. This claim was not, however, long recognised, and 
Thomas Randolph was appointed the first Postmaster of the English and foreign 
bfiices. \ 

It was not till the close of the reign of good Queen Bess that 
the riding couriers were superseded by ^carts or rude wa*ggons> 
in imitation of the one which had been invented at the commencement 
of the reign for her Majesty’s use. 

Until then the Queen had, like every one else, travelled on horseback. 

Judges rode the circuit in jack-boots ; ladies mostly on pillions, fastened behind 
their cavaliers. In this primitive style the Queen, on her first entry to the city, 
rode behind the Lord Chancellor. We can scarcely picture Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria trusting herself behind Lord Selborne. It was, however, when 
a Scotch king ascended the throne of England, that the absolute necessity of 
greater intercourse between England and Scotland led to an immediate improve- 
ment in the post. Private correspondence was then taken into consideration, 
and postal rates were first established. The charge was twopence for a single 
letter for any distance under 8o miles, and fourpence from 8o to 140 miles, 
sixpence for any longer distance in England, eightpence to Scotland ; but it 
must be remembered that the value of money was ten times greater than at 
present, so it is not surprising that, although so much was done to develop the 
postal arrangements, there was no increase in the revenue : the rates were quite 
prohibitory. At that lime few persons could afford to pay sixpence — that is, 
five shillings — for a single letter. The post-messengers, therefore, had very 
little to do, and the smuggling of letters through the country became a regular 
trade : the consequence was, that in 1680 the revenue from the Post-office only 
amounted to five thousand a-year. By a remarkable coincidence, about this time 
a Mr John Hill published a slight work in favour of reducing all postal rates to 
one penny, whatever the distance. It would be curious to know whether this 
pamphlet and the name in any way suggested the idea of a uniform penny rate to 
Mr. Rowland Hill. 

It was at this date that the Post Office was for the first time 
considered of sufficient importance to occupy the attention of 
Parliament and from this time the Post-Office was to become an 
important part of the revenue. It does not appear that the improved 
organization of the post office led to the acceleration of the mails. 
The post took four days between London and Dover ; and oxen 
had frequently to be employed to drag the carriages over the broken 
roads, and in no instance did the pace ever exceed three miles an 
hour. 

In a work called The Grand Concern of England,” published in 1673, It 
seems that the roads were so bad, that when a family intended to travel, they 
frequently sent on servants to investigate the country and report upon the most 
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promising track. Fuller says he frequently saw as many as six oxen employed 
in dragging a single person to church. During floods, it was not unusual for 
passengers to remain at some town for days together, until the watery had 
subsided. We extract from “The Royal Mail” a most graphic description of 
the state of the roads at this date : — 

“ The first four miles out of Edinburgh, on the road towards London were 
described in the Privy Council Record of 1680 to have been in so wretched a state 
that passengers were in danger of their lives, * either by their coaches overturning, 
their horse falling, their carts breaking, their loads casting and horse stumbling, 
the poor people with their burdens on their oacks sorely grieved and discourag- 
ed; moreover, strangers do often exclaim thereat.’ . . . The common carrier 
from Edinburgh to Selkirk, a distance of thirty-eight miles, required a fortnight 
for the journey going and returning. 

“ An express messenger conveying the news of the death of Charles 1 1 , 
who died on the 6th February 1685, was received in Edinburgh at one o’clock 
on the morning of the loth February. ... In 1688 it required three months 
to convey the tidings of the abdication of James II. of England and VII. of 
Scotland to the Orkney Islands.” 

Even so late as 1703, in a journey made by Prince George of Denmark 
from Windsor to Retford,— 

“ The length of way was only forty miles, but fourteen hours were consumed 
in traversing it ; whilst almost every mile was signalised by the overturn of a 
carriage, or its temporary swamping in the mire. Even the royal chariot would 
have fared no better than the rest had it not been for the relays of peasants 
who poised and kept it erect by strength of arm, and shouldered it forward the 
last nine miles, in which tedious operation six good hours were consumed.” 

Those who lived in the happy days of post horses and royal 
mails can recall their sensations when the mere act of locomotion 
was enjoyable. 

The box-seat on a well-appointed coach was the best cure for fashionable 
ailments that any physician could prescribe. Mr. Macadam had brought our 
roads to the highest state of efficiency. The smart coach with the beautiful 
team, the driver and guard in their scarlet liveries, added, wherever the/ passed 
to the interest of the landscape and to the charm of country life. The arrival 
of the mail was always the great event of the day in town and village. . Even 
at night, as it rattled over the pavement, the tramp of the hprses and the twang 
of the guard’s horn, if it roused the light sleepers ftom their slumber, the awaken- 
ing was not unpleasing. Well does Mr Hyde, who has for twenty-five years held 
important situations in the Post-office, describe in “ The Royal Mail” the pleasure 
and excitement of the travelling in our youth : — 

“The mail-coach days,” he says, “had charms and attractions for travellers, 
if they at the same time had their drawbacks ; the bustle and excitement of the 
start, when the horses were loosed and the driver let them have rein under the 
eyes of interested and admiring spectators ; the exhilarating gallop as a good , 
pace was achieved on the open country-road ; the keen relish of the meals, more 
especially of breakfast, at the neatly kept and hospitable inn ; the blithe note of 
the guard’s horn, as a turnpike-gate or the end of a stage was approached ; and 
the hurried changing of horses from time to time as the journey progressed. 
Ever varying scene is the characteristic of the occasion: the village, with its 
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rustic quiet, and odd characters, who were sure to present themselves as the coach 
flew by ; the fresh and blooming fields ; the soft and pastoral downs ; the scented 
hedgerows in May and June ; the stretches of road embowered with wood ; the 
farmer’s children swinging on a gate or overtopping a fence, and cheering lustily 
with their small voices as the coach swept along. . . . 

“ Or, on occasions of great national triumph— when, for Example, some 
important victory crowned our arms — the coach, decked out with ribbons 
or green leaves, would be the bearer of the joyous news down into the country, — 
the driver and the guard, as the official r«> prescntati ves of the Crown for the mo- 
ment, being the heroes of the hour.” .i 

The fast coaches sometimes covered twelve miles within the 
hour. The London and Shrewsbury mail accomplished 184 miles 
in 18 hours ; London to Holyhead, 268 miles, was travelled in 27 
hours; London to Exeter, 171 miles, in 17 hours. This Quicksilver 
Mail was supposed to be the fastest in England ; and there were 
short distances when the horses were spinning over the ground at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour. The annual procession of the 
mails on the King’s birthday was a sight which will never be 
forgotten by those who have seen it. 

George IV., who was born on the 12th of August, changed the annual cele- 
bration of his birthday to April 23rd. The mail- coaches then went in procession 
from Millbank to Lombard Street, about twelve o’clock. The horses belonging 
to the different mails had entirely new harness ; the guards and coachmen, 
postmen and postboys, were all dressed in their new scarlet uniforms. From 
Lombard Street the cavalcade passed through the principal streets of the metro- 
polis. It was a grand gala-day, and a display such as no other country could 
ever show— horses, coaches, harness, all of the best, and the coachmen vying 
with one another to show off the teams to the best advantage. The drivers 
and guards wore large bouquets of flowers ; the coaches were newly painted 
and emblazoned with the Royal arms. 

“ In the cramped interior of the vehicles were closely packed buxom dames 
and blooming lasses, the fair passengers arrayed in coal-scuttle bonnets and in 
canary-coloured or scarlet silks. . . Heading the procession was the oldest- 
established mail, which would be the Bristol. On the King’s birthday, 1834, 
there were '27 coaches in the procession. They all wore hammer-cloths. 
Sherman’s mails were drawn by black horses, and on these occasions their har- 
ness was of red morocco. Many country squires who were anxious that their 
best horses should have a few turns in the mail-coaches, sent up their horses 
to figure in the procession,” The whole pageant was worthy of the occasion — 
celebration of the birthday of its sovereign. 

The earliest Postmaster-General and post agent had no easy 
time of it. The mails were so irregular, and the complaints so 
constant, that the ill-paid duties of the former became very onerous ; 
and the post-agents, especially the packet agents, in time of war were 
placed in situations not devoid of danger. 
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The instructions to’ all the packet-agents, who were practically in command of 
the boats, were,—** You must run when you can, fight when you can no longer run, 
and throw the mails overboard when you cfinnot fight” We must refer our readers 
for most interesting anecdotes of the mail-packet service. to ** The Royal Mail,” in 
the chapter headed ** Mail-Packets." The vessels were clearly not of a high order 
of excellence, for one report says : ** We doe find that in blowing weather they 
take in soe mu^h water that the men are constantly wet through, and can noe 
ways go below, being forced to keep thj^ hatches shut to save the vessel from 
sinking.” So perilous was the service, (that there was a scale of pensions for 
wounds. The loss of an eye was 5.^4, both eyes 12. Nor were the letters 
better protected than their carriers. ** We are concerned,” says one agent, ** to 
tell you that we find the letters brought by the boat are so consumed by the 
ratts we cannot find out to whom they belong.” All Government letters were 
carried free. Even within our memory very curious articles have been sent 
by the Foreign Office messengers, but we do not imagine such commodities 
as the following were ever franked : 

** Imprimis, * Fifteen couple of hounds going to the King of the Romans 
with a free pass. 

** Item. ‘Two maid servants going as laundresses to my lord ambassador. 

‘ *Item. i* Doctor Chrichton, carrying with him a cow and divers neces- 
saries.* 

** Item. * Two bales of stockings for the use of the ambassador,* ” 

In those days members signed large packets of covers at once, and sold 
them to their friends ; and so little care was taken, that thousands of letters 
passed with forged signatures. 

The changes from the post riders to mail-coachcs and from 
mail-coaches to railways, are not more remarkable than the vast 
change made in our postal system by the introduction of the penny 
postage. 

Sir Rowland Hill has always been considered the originator of the penny 
postage ; but in fact the idea had been started by Professor Babbage some years 
before, in his work on economy of machinery and manufactures, in which he 
.demonstrated that if the cost of carriage could be reduced, the result would 
be a cheaper rate of postage, and a great increase in the number of letters. It 
was, however. Sir Rowland Hill who devoted his time to the completion of 
the scheme ; and in 1837 he embodied it in the pamphlet entitled ** Post-office 
Reform, its importance and practicability.” This created a great sensation, more 
especially in the mercantile world. He proved that while the population was 
rapidly increasing, the Post-office revenue was diminishing, and this was chiefly 
owing to the high rate of postage, and the temptation which it held out for 
smuggling — whole bales of letters being sent from one town to another as 
ordinary goods. While in his able pamphlet the subject was exhausted, he 
maintained that the 76 millions of letters, the number which passed through 
the Post-office in 1839, was capable of a large increase ; '**that it should form, a 
distinguished part in the great work of national education, of becoming a 'bene-, 
faction and a blessing to mankind.” He concluded with proposing — ( 1 ) 
a reduction in the rate to a penny a letter, weighing not more than half an ounce ; 
( a ) increased speed in the delivery of letters ; ( 3 ) more frequent opportunities for 
the despatch of letters; (4} simplification in all the arrangements with the 
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view to economy. After an* examination by a Royal Commission, and *a full 
investigation by a committee of the House of Commons, Mr. Hill's plan was 
adopted by the Legislature in 1839, and came into operation in 1840^ when the 
number of letters increased from 76 millions to 169 millions. ■ The new scheme 
was received with general approval by the country, but not so by the Government 
and the post-office authorities, who regarded it as suicidal, and most probably likely 
to be very injurious to the revenue. And certainly these views were iy>t unreasonable. 
The average charge for a letter in 1837 Vas tenpence : it was evident, therefore, 
that to arrive at the same result when recliced to a penny, the number of letters 
must increase tenfold — whereas in the fir^ year they had only doubled ; and even 
now that the letters have increased to the enormous amount of 1333 millions, it is a 
^ question whether, when we consider the increase of population and popular educa- 
tion, the revenue has not suffered by the change, although the net revenue is this 
year ;£2, 687,000. But in 1837 the change was dreaded by the authorities for other 
than financial reasons. Lord Lichfield, the Postmaster General at that time, de- 
scribed the scheme as “ wild, visionary, and extravagant.” The walls of the Post- 
office, he added, would burst ; the whole area on which the building stands would 
not be large enough to receive the clerks and the letters. In the first instance a 
fourpenny rate was proposed ; but this did not meet the views of either party 
.and in 1840 a uniform penny rate was adopted. 

The progress of the Post office since the final establishment 
of the penny post has exceeded all the most sanguine expectations. 

Between 1839 and 1880, day-mails, rural posts, and free deliveries were estab- 
lished on an enlarged scale. In 1840 the number of rural post-offices was 3,000 ; 
they now exceed 8,000. As to free deliveries, it has been promised that soon the 
“most remote and inaccessible parts of our country, the nooks and crannies of 
the land, will possess the rural postman.” When we recollect the work done in 
the post-offices, it is something quite extraordinary. The Post-office is not only 
responsible for all home and foreign correspondence ; but every postmaster has 
charge of the Book-post department, the Telegraph, the Money-order Office, the 
Savings Bank, and now the Parcel Post. A postmaster or mistress now, in any 
considerable village, must find their day pretty well occupied, and have little 
to devote to the shop in which formerly it was in general situated — placed so that 
those who came to post letters or buy stamps were induced to make purchases. 
In France the burcimx dc tabac are an important part of the Government patron- 
age : the pay is about 600 francs a-ycar. But a bateau de tabac is considered 
worth from Jlj^oo to ;^4oo a-ycar. The owners have a monopoly of the sale of 
stamps, and they therefore attract custom ; for those who purchase stamps or 
post orders frequently remain to smoke, or lay in a stock of snuff or tobacco. 

Among the sights of London the General Post office is one 
of the most remarkable. This department of the public service 
conveys a grander idea of the vast enterprise, the commercial great- 
ness, and the social requirements of the empire. 

• Throughout the whole day every part of the extensive building presents a 
busy scene ; but it is about six in the evening that the great excitement com- 
mences. 

“ Now it is, that small boys of eleven and twelve years of age, panting Sin- 
bad-likc luidci the weight of large bundles of newspapers, manage to dart about 

n 
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and make rapid sorties into the other ranks of boys, utterly disregarding the 
cries of the official policemen, who vainly endeavour to reduce the tumult into 
something like post-office order. They will whizz their missiles of intelligence 
over other peopled head, now and then sweeping off hats and caps with the 
force of shot. The gathering every moment increases in number ; arms, legs, 
sacks, baskets, heads, bundles, and woollen comforters— for who ever saw a news- 
paper boy without that appendage ?— seem to be getting into a state of confusion 
and disagreeble communism, and yet ‘ the cry is still they come.* ** — The 
Maily p. 356. ^ 

At that hour, instead of the wide sbts for letters and [papers, the shutters 
themselves are thrown open, to receive the storm of letters and papers which are 
thrown in. Every opening is besieged with an impetuous crowd of men, women, 
and boys, who defy all the efforts of the police to keep order, in their anxiety to 
rid themselves of the huge bundles with which they are laden before the last 
stroke of the hour of six. Those who are prevented approaching the windows 
liurl their packages over the heads of others who bar the approach. Sacks and 
baskets of letters, arc shovelled into the spaces prepared to receive them. When 
the clock commences to strike six, the rush becomes greater and greater — the 
interest more and more intense. One, two, three — the struggle of the outsiders 
is desperate — four, five, six. And at the stroke the windows fall simultaneously, 
and all is over. A sudden stillness approaching to awe falls on the multitude. 
Those who are behindhand may consign their charge calmly into any post- 
office they pass by, where it will be .stamped with the ominous words “Too 
late !*’ 

The interest of the Post office is now transferred to the interior 
of the building. 

There in large halls may be seen hundreds of clerks lifting, arranging, stamp- 
ing piles of letters. Heaps of correspondence and papers are lying on the floors 
and raked up into large baskets, and carried by lifts or on rails to various parts 
of the establishment. A number of officers are employed all this time in endea- 
vouring to restore wrappers to newspapers \vhich have been carelessly tied up 
Unfastened and lorn letters are conveyed to a different part of the building, and 
the greatest care is taken to endeavour to find out their proper destinations. It 
is incredible the number of letters that are posted open, without any address 
whatever. Then there are letters insufficiently stamped and fastened, which con- 
tain every variety of female ornament and fashion, jewellery, fans, feathers ; 
not to mention medicines, pill-boxes, many of which fall on the floor w'hcn 
handled by the clerks, and, with as much care as is possible, are replaced in 
their proper cases. We are called, and are rather proud of being so styled, 
a practical, careful people : the lost luggage in cabs and at stations testifies that 
we are exactly the contrary. From / 12,000 to 14,000 in money, with no 
address, or misdirected, and Bank Government bills, money orders, bills of ex- 
change, that pass through the office which has to rectify blunders, amounts to 
a very large sum. The trouble it is to discover the owners may well be imagined. 

In some cases it is impossible : so the report tells us that many presents 
such as rings, brooches, various ornaments, never reach their destination, as 
they arc unaccompanied by any letter. Those become the property of the Crown. 

There arc no other blue-books which afford half the- interest to 
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the general reader as die Annual Reports of the post office, full as. 
they, are of odd illustrations of life and character^ and not devoid* 
even of romantic incident ' 

“ On one occasion a gentlemanly-looking person called and expressed a fear 
that he had enclosed two letters in wrong envelopes, and that all his prospects 
in life depended on his having his letters back, and correcting the mistake ; 
inasmuch as they revealed plans wnich he had adopted to save two mercantile 
houses in the same line of business,, whose interests clashed at every point.” 

A similar blunder occurred in a piore delicate affair, when a young lady was 
most urgent to have her letters returned, as she had accepted the wrong offer 
of marriage. The local* postmaster was unable to resist her earnest entreaties, 
and thus prevented a painful catastrophe. But a whole romance might be written 
on the following incident : A young lady, who had been engaged to a prosperous 
young manufacturer, was informed, a few days before the marriage was fixed for, 
that the firm was insolvent. Not a moment was to be lost, and a letter was 
written and posted, breaking the engagement ; when, within two hours, it was 
discovered that the report was entirely unfounded. The report continues : “The 
daughter with her parents rushed to the post-office, and no words can describe 
the scene — the appeals, the tears, the wringing of hands, the united entreaties 
of the family, to have the fatal letter restored, but, alas ! all was vain, the rule 
admitted of no exception.” 

The “iilind Office’* is perhaps the part of the building of the 
greatest interest to visitors. Here a number of clerks, selected 
from the most efficient of the officers, have to decipher addresses 
which to the inexperienced would seem utterly illegible or unin- 
telligible. 

He should find it difficult what bag to place the enclosed in — 

“ Coneyach Lunentic 
A Siliam.” 

The clerk strikes his pen through the address, and writes — 

“ Coliiey Hatch Lunatic Asylum.” 

Again — 

“ Obern Ycnen,” 

is by a stroke of the pen converted into 

“ Holborn Union.” 

• “Ann Megs, 

Oileywhite, 

Amshire." 

It is seen that Ann Megs resides in the 

“ Isle of Wight, 

Hampshire.” 

“ For Mister Willy wot brinds de Baber in Lang Caster ware te gal is,” 
puzzled the officers, until it was ^discovered it was intended for the editor of a 
Lancaster paper where the jail is. 

There was less difficulty in 
“ Queen Vic Tory at WinerCasel,. 

and to the King of Rusheyn. 


Feoren with speed.” 
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Lord John Manners gives a great many entertaining applications made to 
the office, and extraordinary letters received. 

1878. 

“ My Lord, — I ask you for some information about finding out persons 
who are missing. I want to find out my mother and sisters who are in Australia 
I believe. If you would find them out for me please, let me know by return of 
Post, and also your charge at the lowest. Yours, &c.” 

January 14, 1878. 

•‘We are heard in the paper about 12 months back, Mary Ann , the 

servant girl in London was dead. Pleast send it to the Printers office by 
return of post whether there was a small fortune left for .” 

“Springfield Illinois U.S. 

I Jan, 1878. 

“ Mr Postmaster if you would be so kind as to seek for us work as we are 

two colored young men of Illinois, and would like to come to England and 

get work as Coachmen or race horse trainers as we have been experance for 
twelve years practicesing training — if any further information about it we can be 
reckemend to any one that wish to hire us, pleas to advertise it in the papers 
for us.” 

“ Kansas 

• Feh, 16 — 1878. 

“ Honfrad Sir, — M y Grandfather Mr John made a will on or about 

22 Oct. 18 — dated at leaving to his son, my father, 1000, the interest to 

be paid to him half-yearly, the prinsaple to be divided among his children at his 
death. My father died on the— last leaving myself and one brother who 
wishes you to look up & collect the money for us.” 

“Sir,— i rite a Line two see if you hard Enny thing of my husband— 

that was left at ill. pleese will you rite back by return of post as we are in 

great trobble.” 

“ To Controul of the 


Dead Office, 

Newcastle.” 

“ Dec 31 1877. 

“ John acting as Farmer here would be very much obliged to the Post- 
master at if he wo jld be so good as to name a suitable party at— to whom 

he might sell a 30 stone pig of good quality well — for he understands it is the 
best place to sell. The pig is now quite ready for killing.” 

April \878, 

“ Sir, — W ill you, if you please, let me know if there is such a gentelman 

as Mr in . i beleave he is a Chirch Clurdgman. There is a young 

man in who has been engaged to my sister and he says Mrs— at— is his 

sister, i should very much like to know, if you will oblige me by sending, i 
thought if Mrs— was his sister i would rite and ask for his charctar because 
he is a stranger to us all.— please oblige. . 


“ Kent. 

“ Sir,— Will you please inform me if there is to be a I5aby show this year 
at Woolwirh ; if so, where it is to be holdcn, and what day. 

“ 1 have en^^loscd— — slanip.^' 

France. 
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** A Monsieur Ic 

** Directeur de la poste de Londres. 

J’ai cinquante trois ans. Veuillez dtrc assez bon de me faire rdponse pour 

me donner des rdsultats sur I’existence de Madame ? St parfois elledtait 

toujours veuve je voudrais lui faire la proposition de lui demander sa main d’apr^s 
que j’en aurais des nouvellcs. £n attendant, Monsieur, votre r^ponse. — ^J’ai 
I’honneur d*6tre, &c.” * 

The interest taken by Mrs. Fawcett in the improvement of 
the homes of post-men deserve^the thanks of the nation no less than 
the thoroughness of the devotion with which the late Post-Master 
General applied his wonderful energies to the development of the 
machinery and the working of all branches of the service. Lady 
John Manners has with the assistance of some benevolent ladies 
furnished rooms in different localities, where temporary rest and 
shelter is provided for the postmen during the brief period of respite 
from their daily toil. 

But the time of the visitor to the Post office is passing. 

We have visited the principal offices. The hall-clock .is silently approach- 
ing the hour of eight, when the bags must be all sealed and ready to leave. At 
five minutes to eight all is bustle and activity ; at five minutes after eight the 
halls are silent and deserted, the bags have been collected and placed in the 
mail-vans, which dash off to the different railway stations. A few minutes more 
and the mail-trains— those messengers of joy, of sorrow, of hope, rest and unrest 
— will be rushing through the darkness to their several destinations. 
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'jrWO BOOKS, bearing especially on life in England, have 
lately appeared written from totally different points of view: 
“ Society in London," by a “ Foreigner," describes the strange medley 
of people in fashionable circles, while “ After London, or Wild 
England,” by Richard Jefferies, gives a weird picture of an imagin- 
ed England in ruin and desolation, that country having presumably 
relapsed into barbarism and wild nature. In the first-named book 
the character of London Society is commented upon with point 
and cleverness, without any of the vulgar malice which characterised 
a well-known recent work on the Daughters of John Bull. A pro- 
minent place is naturally given in this social scale to the Prince of 
Wales : " It has sometimes occurred to me that the Prince of Wales 
may be compared to the physician of the body politic, whose pre- 
scriptions are regarded as infallible, and who decides exactly in 
what proportions the two opposite principles of social medicine 
shall be combined by inferior practitioners ; how far Bohemianism 
may be blended with Pharisaism ; in what quantity the acid of 
rakishness may be infused into the alkali of respectability. From 
this point of view the English heir-apparent is a great medicine- 
man, ever beneficently ready with his counsel and specifics, quick to 
diagnose the patient, to pronounce upon the evils which lie at the 
root of the malady, and to indicate how they may be removed.” 

Hereafter the author deals in turn with noticeable personages 
in the ranks of the aristocracy, of the diplomatic and political 
world, of the professions, of literature, art, and of the stage. 
Even Mr. Wilde, as a passing celebrity, is treated to a clever 
analysis. “This is a very clever and long-headed young man 
indeed. He always reminds me of Brutus, who, for purposes of 
of his own and with triumphant results, feigned idiocy. Mr. Oscar 
Wilde saw that, if anything was to be done with a capital of moderate 
talents, it was necessary to create a sensation. Having secured 
with the help of a few popular or well-known ladies, an audience, 
he proceeded to pose as the high priest of aestheticism. Men 
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laughed at him ; but it was a sort of folly that paid. • Mr. Wilde 
presented the appearance of a fribble, and calculated his arrange- 
ments to nicety. If he was laughed, at he could afford to laugh at 
others and kept his tongue in his cheek. He has had imitators, 
whose names I cannot remember, but he has never been eclipsed 
in the peculiar metier of his choice.” 

“ After London” is a strange romance, its chief feature being 
a presentment of the modern Babylon, seen from the point of view 
of some as yet far distant Britisher of a savage fortune. England 
is supposed to have rcla*psed into barbarism, by what means cannot 
accurately be stated. Some say “ because the sea silted up the 
entrances of the ancient ports, and stopped the vast commerce,” 
others that “ the earth from some attractive power, exercised by 
the passage of an enormous dark body through space became 
tilted ; a reversal of magnetism occurred, and a general desire arose 
to return to the East.” The wealthy deserted the country, and only 
the poor were left. 

In time those among them who could read aftd write became 
the aristocracy and ruled over the land ; the rest adopted the life of 
shepherds, or degenerated into savage bushmen and gipsies. Very 
clever and ingenious is the classification of the fauna and flora of wild 
England, and also the descriptions of the springing up of forests all 
over the land, of the lanes and highways choked with tangle and under- 
growth of the marsh lands formed by the streams breaking their banks 
and overflowing the country, “ some of them extending for miles in a 
winding line, and occasionally spreading out to a mile in breadth.” 

* * * “The sites of many villages and towns that anciently 

existed along the rivers, or on the lower lands adjoining, were con- 
cealed by the water and the mud it brought with it. The sedges 
and reeds that arose completed the work and left nothing visible, 
so that the^ mighty buildings of olden days were by these means 
utterly buried. From an elevation, therefore, there was nothing 
visible but endless forest and marsh ; ” a beautiful clear fresh-water lake 
has been formed in the southern central part of England, between 
the Severn and the East of England, at whose narrower end 
the ruins of the once mighty city of London crumble and moulder 
into dust shrouded by the pestilential vapour. “Vast marshes cover 
the site of ancient London” whose river had become obstructed and by 
degrees choked, partially “ from the cloacce of the ancient city which 
poured into it through enormous subterranean aqueducts and drains ; 

* * the river unable to find a channel began to overflow into the 
deserted streets, and especially to fill up the underground passages 
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and drams. These, by force of the water, were burst up, and the 
houses fell in. * • * Those houses that were upon high ground 

were, of course like the other towns, ransacked of all they contained 
by the remnant that was left ; the iron too was extracted. Trees 
growing up by them in time cracked the walls, a nd they fell in. 
Trees and bushes covered them*; ivy and nettles concealed the 
crumbling masses of brick.*' The low-lying parts of the city 
became one vast stagnant swamp. ** There exhales from this oozy 
mass so fatal a vapour that no animal can endnre it. The black 
water bears a greenish-brown floating scum, which for ever bubbles 
up from the putrid mud of the bottom. When the wind collects the 
miasma, it becomes visible as a low cloud which hangs over the place. 
The cloud docs not advance beyond the limits of the marsh, seem- 
ing to stay there by some constant attraction. * * * The earth 

was poison, the water poison, the air poison, the very light of heaven 
falling through such an atmosphere, poison. Upon the surface of 
the water there was a greenish-yellow oil, to touch which was death 
to any creature ; it was the very essence of corruption. Sometimes 
it floated before the wind, and fragments became attached to reeds 
or flags far from the place itself. If a moor -hen or duck chanced 
to rub the reed, and but one drop stuck to its feathers, it forthwith 
died.** 

The narrative portion of the book gives scope for the delinea- 
tion of the manners and customs of the people, and reminds the 
reader somewhat of the days of Saxon Feudalism. The character 
of the hero Felix Aquila, a noble and a scholar, is delicately drawn, 
and his adventures read like the story of an enchanted prince, 
especially the description of his visit among the ruins of London, 
“ where the earth on which he walked, the black earth, leaving 
phosphoric footmarks behind him, was composed of the mouldering 
bodies of millions of men who had passed away in the centuries 
during which the city existed.*' 

While Mr. Jefferies has been indulging in imaginative, and, it 
must be added, fantastic, speculations concerning a future which, in 
the ordinary course of nature, could hardly by any possibility dawn 
for England, Mr. Edward Clodd, author of “ The Childhood of the 
World," &c., has been absorbed in the legends of the past, and has 
produced, as the result of his studies, a very charming volume 
entitled “ Myths and Dreams.” It is a concise and interesting sum- 
mary of all that has been thought and definitely ascertained of late 
about the origin of myths and popular religions. It contains the 
best brief account, hitherto published, of the gradual evolution of the 
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developed myth from its first elements, and may be considered a 
good suggestive “ primer” of the new science of comparative folk- 
lore. By comparing together myths and legends of all races he 
shows us, as Mr. Lang has already shown in his lately published 
“ Custom and Myth," that the stories we ourselves know chiefly ip 
their poetical Greek form, may bej-ecognized in all essentials among 
Hottentots or Objibways, among Indian hillmen or Andaman 
islanders. “ Language,” Mr. Clodd writes, “ has given us the key to 
the kinship between the great body of Aryan myths ; the study of 
the historical evolution* of myths, the comparison of these without 
regard to affinity of speech, will give us the key to the kinship 
between savage interpretations of phenomena all the world 
over.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang has published another volume of poems en- 
titled “ Rhymes a la Mode.” Among the best may be mentioned 
“ The Fortunate Islands,” a rendering of Lucian’s well-known 
fancies, “ Helen of Troy,” and several sonnets, all of which are fine. 
The volume is comprehensive, for it contains, in addition to classical 
subjects, society verses and poems descriptive of the savage. One 
poem has such a novel and fascinating hero that we feel sure no 
apology is needed for quoting it at length ; 

MAN AND THE ASCIDIAN. 

A Morality. 

“ The ancestor remote of man,” 

Says Darwin, “ is the ‘ Ascidian’,’’ 

A scanty sort of water-beast 
That, ninety million years at least 
Before Gorillas came to be. 

Went swimming up and down the sea. 

Their ancestors the pious praise. 

And like to imitate their wa>'s ; 

IIow then docs our first parent live, 

WJiat lesson has his life to give f 

Th* Ascidian tadpole, young and gay. 

Doth life with one bright eye survey, 

His consciousness has easy play. 

He’s sensitive to grief and pain, 

Has tail, and spine, and bears a brain, 

And everything that fits the state 
Of creatures we call vertebrate. 

But age conics on, with sudden shock 
He sticks his head against a rock ! 
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' His tail drops off, his eye drops in. 

His brain’s absorbed into his skin ; 

He docs not feel, nor move, nor know 
The tidal waters’ ebb and flow, 

But still abides, unstirred, alone, 

A sucker sticking; to a stone. 

And we his children, truly we 
In youth arc, like the Tadpole, free. 

And where we would we blithely go, 

Have brains and hearts, and feel and know. 

Then age comes on ! To Habit we 
Affix ourselves and are not free ; 

Th’ Ascidian’s rooted to a rock, 

And we arc bond-slaves of the clock ; 

Our rocks arc Medicine — Letters — Law ; 

From these our heads we cannot draw, 

Our loves drop off, our hearts drop in. 

And daily thicker grows our skin. 

Ah, scarce we live, we scarcely know 
The wide world’s moving ebb and flow. 

The clanging currents ring and shock. 

But we are rooted to the rock. 

And thus at ending of his span, 

Blind, deaf and indolent, does man 
Revert to the Ascidian.” 

The last week or two have been busy times for all those 
interested in the fine arts. The four chief exhibitions of pictures have 
just opened, the Royal Water Colour Society, the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, the Grosvenor Gallery, and, a week 
later, the Royal Academy. At the latter, there are over 500 more 
works than have hitherto been collected in any one exhibition. As 
next month a descriptive notice of the leading pictures of the three 
great exhibitions will appear in this Review^ no more need be 
said at present than that this season is likely to prove a memorable 
one in art ; a higher all round average of merit being plainly mani- 
fest. Mr. Orchardson's “ Salon of Madame Recamier” — undoubtedly 
the finest work at Burlington House — was sold, before the opening 
day, to a private Collector for the large sum of three thousand guineas. 
To many in India, as well as throughout Great Britain, the news of 
Mr. Millais’ sudden illness will be a cause of sincere regret ; but it 
is possible it may prove less 'dangerous than is at present antici- 
pated. 
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The only other art-event which may be chronicled in this num- 
ber is the death of Richard Ansdell, R.A. This artist’s works are 
very familiar, and though they are seldom more than simply pleasant 
representations of sheep or goats, they have sufficient merit to form 
a basis for the often-made assertion that the just deceased gentle- 
man was the chief follower of Land^er. Of late his pictures have 
not sold well in London or the great art centres ; but he died in very 
good circumstances as far as means were concerned. 

In the drama the great events are the farewell of Miss Mary 
Anderson to the English stage (for a time only, she and we hope) 
and the return of Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. Mr. Irving has 
taken the opportunity of a new home-coming to inaugurate a new 
system as regards the pit arrangements at Lyceum : seats can now 
he booked therefore in the same way as for the stalls or the dress- 
circle — an innovation, however, that has met with a somewhat 
dubious reception as yet. 

In music the leading incidents have been the extremely cordial 
reception of the Spanish violinist, Senor Pablo de • Sarasate, and 
the opening of the new series of the Richter Concerts. How rapidly 
English opera is ousting its long-established rival from the 
stage is evident, not only from the circumstance that the public have 
taken the temporary cessation of the Italian opera in London with 
complete indifference, but also from the exceptionally enthusiastic 
appreciation of Mr. Goring Thomas’s new opera entitled “ Nadeshda.” 
Nadeshda is now being played nightly at Drury Lane to crowded 
audiences, with Mme. Alwina Valleria as prima donna and Mr. 
Barton McGuckin as prime. 


E. A. Sharp. 
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Paris, Maj/ 1885. 

^^NLY one subject engrosses attention — the Anglo-Russian 
question. People do not allow themselves to be deluded into 
the idea that the quarrel is about a belt of desert round Afghanistan ; 
it is the prestige and the power of the two Central Asian powers 
that are in collision, and rather prematurely, owing to the indecent 
haste of Russian ambition to strike at England while she was occu- 
pied in the Snudan, or in strained relations with France and Germany. 

The pretext for advancing is the old hypocrisy ; the assurance 
that now Russia will rest and be thankful is the ancient immorality. 
She is the wandering Jew, and nothing will stop her, save a fearless 
resolve to fix a hard and fast line between her and the Afghan 
frontier, which she must never cross unless prepared to accept the 
consequences — a declaration of war. 

The attack on the Afghans by General KamorofT is viewed as 
premeditated, to cut out English influence among the local tribes, 
and as a counter-check to the Rawalpindi Durbar. Russia desires 
to reach the Persian gulf ; and perhaps another objective is to arrive 
at the Asiatic front of Constantinople. Neither could be tolerated 
by England or Europe. 

Is England, then, to reduce Russia to accept her conditions ? 
Here there is no doubt of her ability. The Muscovite wants a good 
shake, long kept up, to expose his hollowness. Turkey alone did 
that in 1878. England of course would scour the Baltic and Black 
Seas, and, allied with Turkey, could make a serious diversion in the 
Caucasus ; for every inch the Czar moved towards Herat she could 
there advance miles. 

A mistake was committed in pooh-poohing Turkey, which is 
neither sick nor moribund. The Hungarians too have an old score 
to wipe out with the Cossacks. But, more important still, the liberal- 
ism of the Continent will be arranged alongside of its leader — 
England. Perhaps the Emperors’ League may discover that the 
union of peoples is stronger than their autocracy. 
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France is fully persuaded the fire will spread, attd knows too well 
the audacity of England when once she is roused to war, and more 
. so to one d entrance. She fears Bismarck’s putting his octopus 
tentacle on Holland, and perhaps Denmark. Thus she regrets her 
army in Tonkin when she looks towards a capricious neighbour 
ready to spring if the occasion arises. Kuljar is a proof that the 
celestials can wait, even with the patience of a Benedictine. 

The dash of Pitt that Mr. Gladstone has displayed so uncx- 
•pectedly, the formidable armaments of England, the support 
she has from her Colonies, the aid from India herself, and the pre- 
sence of Earl Dufferin in command in India, are so many trump cards 
for England’s fortune, and as many checks to Russian ambition 
and European jealousies. 

M. Louis Veuillot^s Leitres d sa soeur continue to be highly 
relished. The famous champion of ultramontanism idolised his 
sister. It is strange that his great opponent, Renan, had a venera- 
tion for a sister also. Both celebrities seemed to only regard their 
wives as secondary, to judge by the few passing allusions paid 
them. Many have upbraided Louis Vcuillot with having been born in 
the shop of a humble wine-dealer, a public house in a word. That 
was not his fault, as we are born where we can. Perhaps that lowly 
origin was the secret of his strength, as the first polemist of his 
time, and among writers the most thoroughly French of the epoch. 
It was from his humble origin that he derived that sap which con- 
stituted the Bismarck ferocity of his frankness, and that style so bold, 
so lively, so coloured, and so popular of which he alone had the 
monopoly. The genius of the French prefers precise words, even 
though they be coarse. It likes its own Billingsgate apparently : 
it aims at being brusque, and cares little for appearances. It leans 
to energy in the expression of trivialities, and skits of malice and 
wit. Now that was what the terrible editor of the Univers was ; 
and he could* make even French bishops and cardinals knuckle 
down, for he was a warrior whose requests were not unheeded at the 
Vatican. 

Veuillot was a real gamin of Paris. He has been compared to 
P. L. Courier, but the latter was an educated member of the middle 
class, who only wrote under the borrowed name of a vineyard 
labourer. Veuillot educated himself ; he graduated in an attorney’s 
office, copied deeds in the day but read and studied ardently at night 

Rabelais, Montaigne, Moli^rc, Boileau, and a little of his bete noir, 

Voltaire. His darling author, however, was La Bru}’crc, who enabled 
him lo indulge in strong and unexpected imagery : the effective word, 
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the knack to retain a striking trait for a long time, and then to un- 
expectedly drive it home. He was serious in his pleasantry, which 
made him a hundred times more pleasant stilli and by his power of 
varying he could keep the attention ever from flagging. La 
Bruydre took thirty years to compose a tiny book on moral questions — 
which will never die. Vcuillot has written twenty volumes on the 
most momentous questions of his time. Yet the man of the seven- 
teenth and the man of the nineteenth century belong to the same 
school. 

In his journal, Veuillot liked to go out of his way, to strike 
hard and to growl. But in his Lettres to his sister, he is perfectly 
natural. Was Veuillot a sincere Catholic ? many have asked, 
or, was it his pride to fill a rS/e ? He threw stones at his enemies 
with the fury of a Jewish mob, but taxed them with sacrilege if they 
hurled them back. He was a sincere believer, but he did not spare 
the bishops. Some of the latter, men of the highest social standing, 
were happy to render him homage ; [all, perhaps, save the Bishop of 
Orleans. Th^y visited him, courted him, and were ever deferential 
through fear. He alludes to the kindness of his confessor, inviting 
him to be pleased to condescend to repeat such and such a prayer 
and to recommend himself to the Holy Virgin. He describes very 
humorously and maliciously his visit to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. His apartment was ready at the palace ; there was a 
dinner in honour of his arrival ; it consisted of thirty guests ; among 
the latter was a vineyard proprietor, who brought some of his 
bottles of wine with him, which had made the return voyage from 
India, and which he was prepared to sell at twenty francs each. 
Vcuillot found the costly wines nearly as good as his own “ordinary.” 
The local chief of the police, his neighbour at table, could only 
relate the riises he adopted to secure the attendance of his men at 
Church. The Cardinal himself was very amiable, never asked for a 
puff in the Univers ; he has some excellent qualities joined to 
some littlenesses ; to the order of the apostle he unites the vanity of 
an infant ; he will stop in celebrating mass to teach the congre- 
gation how to chant ; the Canticles he avows bother him, so he has 
replaced them by Psalms.” Veuillot resembled other celebrities, 
for his intellect expired before his body, and his last letters paint 
pathetically (for the terrible pugilist had a heart), the commencement 
of his fatal malady. He feels the approach of the enemy ; he desires 
to know why he cannot work as heretofore ; is his disinclination to 
work caused by idleness ; why, whether he is in good or bad health, 
is his old activity departing ? “I speak, therefore I feel ; but when 
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I commence to write, intelligence flies away ; I eat and sleep, there- 
fore I live, but my brain remains slow when I eat, and sleepy when 
I have digested ; this is no longer to live. I have an article in my 
head ready written ; the subject is the simplest in the world, but I 
cannot express it. Nothing flows from the well ; the source of the 
spring is dried up.” How many writers will recognise that disease, 
where thought still throbs but where expression remains mute ? 

A new work from Emile Zola is certain to provoke his adversaries. 
Now it is only fair to observe thxt, unless Zola be accorded what 
he claims, to be regarded as sincere in his social studies, dressed 
as a novel, he cannot be accurately judged. Further, every literary 
conviction merits respect, and every opinion, the liberty of expression. 
Germhialy M. Zola’s last volume, produces on the reader an impression 
somewhat like that experienced by Dante in his Hell — perspiration 
on the forehead, fright on the visage, and the heart contracted from 
overflowing pity with the dread to throw a look behind on what 
has just been seen. But in Germinal there is implacable reality ; 
we are nearer the sufferings painted by Zola than to the monstrous 
tortures described by the great Florentine. The Italian is sublime 
in his gigantic and immortal work ; but Zola’s miners, we know 
them, and if we desire to descend with them to their Enfer^ we can 
experience the horrors of their existence. Germinal exhibits to us 
that section of humanity, suffering in the depths, in unquestionable 
agony ; ground by a kind of labour which is inexorable from its servi- 
tude, and agonising from its duration. The mine is your true city of 
misery and of mourning, and over the threshold of whose entrance 
might be inscribed — Lasciate o^ni Speranza voi cli entrate. 

Nothing on mining life has hitherto been written, so real, so 
painful, and so true, as Zola gives in Germinal. Those who have 
gone down to the deep will readily recognise its actuality. He 
takes his miner as a poor insect, between two layers of coal fifteen 
to sixteen hundred feet below the surface soil. The miner has not 
even the advantage of a slave, who bent in two in the furrows of a 
field, has at least air, light, sunsh ine, vegetation, and the birds. He 
is the inmate of a Black Hole, whose sides may collapse ; he is 
cramped in posture, half suffocated, panting, perspiring, breathing 
vitiated air, which is dimly lit up by a trembling lamp rocked by 
the death-wind, fire-damp. Into the details of mining life which Zola 
has studied personally and from official documents, it is not neces- 
sary to enter. It is from a distance and by rising above the sub- 
ject that the matter must be studied. And the result will be to 
force our admiration and pity. The work must be judged in its 
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entirety, the spots on the sun — the realism — accepted. He could 
not be artificial, could not clothe his miners in Versailles manners 
or drape them as shepherds in a comic opera. Zola gives us the truth 
in its terrible horror in its agonising nudity. Others before Zola have 
painted the sombre miners and their social claims, but none has brought 
so well that subterranean population to the surface soil, to full 
daylight, and exposed their habitudes, their lives, their pleasures ; 
where all is extraordinary in the melancholy existence of these human 
ants, the type of the true struggle for life, and where, in a strike, they 
face the bayonet’s point to gain an increase of a. few sous per day — that 
augmentation being a question of life and death ! Germinal is a 
socialistic work ; it does not attack any millionaire, any Company ; it 
concerns the relations between rich and poor, of Dives and Lazarus. 
It concentrates all the sufferings of human nat.ure which can 
most readily draw tears from the eye and sighs from the heart. The 
sketches arc not the learned study of the doctrinaire, or the ab- 
stractions of economists. They embody the miner himself, pleading 
his own cause. 

The action of the story once commenced marches surely to its 
end, increasing in strength, and full of wonderful touches of human 
sympathy. The author compels you to submit to the magic of his des- 
criptions, to obey him as a master ; scenes succeed scenes, terrible and 
imposing, where tears are mixed with laughter. It is human life 
palpitating, suffering, living, and dying before you. It is useless to 
raise objections to this astonishing book in detail ; it is needless to 
lift up hands of horror at the death of Maigrat. Is the author 
to have the right to depict massacres and the outbreak of vengeance, 
and to show us how far woman surpasses man in ferocity and refined 
cruelty ? The women of Montson avenge their honour as women and 
maids — but following their own ways and means. If Madame 
Clovis Hugues decides for a revolver, why arc miners’ wives objected 
to because their Judge Lynch processes are different — aparjt from not 
resorting to that kind of justice at all ? Germinal is Zola’s master- 
piece. It is the bitterest cry yet uttered by the waifs and strays of 
society; it is a romance, but it is a pleading also for common justice 
and a work of sovereign pity. 

Those who are interested in the suppression of the Jesuits and the 
strange death of Pope Clement XIV. will find in Le Cardinal 
de Bernis^ 1758-1794, of M. Masson, an interesting volume. It 
has been said that those only are happy who have no history. 
In this respect the Cardinal de Pernis ought to be misery itself. 
Seven years ago, M. Masson published the memoirs of the prelate, 
which had a marked success. The author goes to Avork in a most 
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original manner. He makes a clean sweep of history, he ignores 
all that has been written on his subject ; he rejects every opinion, 
eschews all verdicts. He courageously builds up his own case : 
selects the materials for the structure, is his own architect, and invites 
an impartial opinion on his work. There is nothing prejudiced in his 
history: had he reason to conclude that St. Louis was a rogue, and 
Robespierre a saint, he would not hesitate to produce his evidence. 
The new details he publishes wiU compel the revision of many 
opinions respecting the history of the second half of the eighteenth 
century. His documents arc from the French Foreign office 
archives. It is the history of Europe, written from Rome, during a 
period when all Europe passed through Rome, and when the latter 
meant the French Pope. Two-thirds of the volume relate to the 
suppression of the Jesuits ; and that strange death of Clement XIV., 
which even Berangcr put into the form of a ballad, is well told. The 
reader will find many new details on the accession of Pius VI. which 
read like a Romance. The style is not dry, as apjpcars to be the 
fashion of the day, nor is it on the lines of Dumas’s Tour dc Ncsie. 
It is scrupulously exact as might be expected from a student of the 
Ecole des Charles, 

Sous la Hache, by M. Bourges, is a volume remarkable at once 
for its style and its subject. The style is robust and supple, and 
all in harmony with the tragic character of the period wherein the 
scenes arc laid. The story treats of the violent, aye savage, struggles* in 
the Vendee, where bVenchmen fought with a ferocious and implacable 
hate, both sides being equally sincere in their aims — for the Republic 
one, for God and the k ing the other. All the personages, whether 
good or bad, arc heroes, and the guillotine, permanently erected as a 
menace, imparts to the drama the character of an epic. Passionate 
hate seems to burn the very blood of the men and women engaged 
in the political strife ; life is lived out more quickly in a sinister and 
agonising atmosphere. The author’s Crepuscule des Dieux was a very 
curious study of contemporary manners, whose strange personages at 
once stirred and entra need the reader. Sous la Hache is a kind of 
historical restitution, where you feel to be a spectator of the weird 
and sangu inary struggles of the first Revolution. Evidently 
M. Bourges has for his model Gustave Flaubert. 

M. Chincholle in Les Jours dl Absinthe gives us a Drink story. 
The occasion is propitious, because disappointments, crossings, 
and political vexations are driving too many Frenchmen to drown 
their care in absinthe — a stimulus more destructive than brandy, 
because, when once it seduces, it keeps its victim ensnared till death 
varying the tortures with paralysis, softening of the brain, and 

29 
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delirium. In other countries men, when overweary or extra-worried, 
seek a temporary silencing of their cares in some intoxicating drink, 
In France, when such a period arrives — say a bailifTs visit or a 
protested bill — Frenchmen invariably seek a “ pick-me-up” in 
absinthe. The principal character in M. Chincholles* novel is a 
young architect ; naturally he is good, and if he has not had the chance 
of building a cathedral, an exhibition, or a drapery establishment, 
he has time before him, and everything comes we know to those 
who can wait. But what will not wait is a tailor's bill. To settle this 
he borrows a little money in his own name. The promissory note 
is so seductive that he dips deeper, and soon learns that paper credit 
only lends corruption better wings to fly. The interest has long 
since eaten up the principal ; then ensue the usual consequences — 
life embittered, domestic joy shattered, family broken up. His 
sister, tired of chronic misery, visits from duns and bailiffs, falls an 
easy victim to seduction. One evening she quits the home, never to 
return ; she has become the mistress of the brother of his own fianc^e^ 
The poor old * mother only becomes aware of the state of matters 
when her son has been obliged to break off his marriage ; she is 
visited one day by her daughter — the first time since her fall. The 
apartment takes fire, the denouement is very French, and the mother 
stifles the cries of her daughter for help. Both arc consumed — 
a sacrifice by which the mother hopes to secure the happiness of 
her son. The scenes are very well described and are full of dramatic 
power. 

Cruelle Enigmey by M. Paul Bourget, is a study of life drawn from 
his inner consciousness. It may add to his reputation for ability, but 
the work can never become popular. Its dissections displease the 
refined, and its style is caviare for the public at large. Hubert 
Laurian loves Mme. de Sauve passionately and sincerely. She de- 
ceives him ; he accords her a quasi-passion, and, changed in charac- 
ter, commences to study the causes of her treason* from such 
points of view as temperament, education, heredity, and even 
atmospheric influences. 

It is an anatomical study of two heads and two hearts that 
the author gives us, with bitter commentaries by the operator. 
His moral seems to be that we fall, because flesh is weak — not a 
new philosophy — and fall again, because it is another degree 
weaker. There is little, if any, intrigue, or rather plot, in the story ; 
all the action is supplied by the ideas and the passions of the per- 
sonages themselves, which the author boldy depicts from the com- 
mencement of pure love to its foul ending. It is the old, old story. 

C. DE Lutece. 
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THE MONTH. 

EUROPK. 

'T'HE crisis in our relations with Russia, suddenly precipitated to 
the verge of rupture by the conflict at Penjdeh, has engrossed 
the attention of the public during the past month to the almost 
entire exclusion of every other subject 

It is felt on all sides that, whatever may be the final outcome 
of the negotiations now pending, the events of the last few weeks 
have opened a new chapter in the history of the British Empire. 
Should the result be peace, it will be peace under conditions that 
must impose on both England and India a burden of tremendous 
magnitude and indefinite duration. Should the result be war, it 
will be war that must be fought out, with whatever intermissions, till 
one side or the other is completely prostrated. 

A hollow and transient peace, or a struggle for supremacy in 
Asia on a gigantic scale, of which no one can foresee the end or 
the issue, such are the alternatives that present themselves. 

The mere presence of Russia within striking distance of our 
Indian frontier, places us under the necessity of being permanently 
prepared to repel invasion on a scale proportionate to her means 
of attack. The conditions of our tenure of India have thus been 
revolutionised at a blow. Since the annexation of the Punjab the 
strength of the Indian military establishment has been regulated 
mainly by domestic considerations. The defence of the land fron- 
tier of the Empire, though an important clement in the problem, has 
been one of subordinate magnitude. Henceforth it becomes the 
chief element in the problem. 

As to the buffer theory, its fallacy scarcely needed the demonstra- 
tion it has already received. In the first place, a buffer, in order to 
be effectual, must be capable of offering a substantial resistance to 
the impact of the opposing forces. As well expect a collision of 
ironclads to be averted by the interposition of an eggshell as the 
armies of England and Russia to be kept apart by so frail a barrier 
as even a united Afghanistan. In the second place, where moral 
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agencies are concerned, their efficiency as buffers implies the posses- 
sion, not merely of adequate physical force, but of the will to exert 
it at the right moment and in the right direction. What guarantee 
have we, or, in the nature of things, can we have, that, placed 
between two rival Powers, both equally anxious to secure his favour, 
the present, or any future, ruler qf Afghanistan will not take advan- 
tage of his position to play off one against the other? What 
guarantee, except our power to outbid our enemy, that, in the end, 
he will not range himself against* us ? What means of limiting the 
amount of his demands, except by leaving him' free to take that course ? 

At the date of my last communication the negotiations for the 
settlement of the frontier had disclosed a radical conflict of opinion, 
not only as io the limits of the territory which should be regarded 
as disputable, but as to the principle on which the boundary line 
should be drawn. The Russian forces, which, in violation of the 
spirit of the understanding to refer the delimitation to a joint com- 
mission, had been steadily advancing since the beginning of the 
year, had passed the boundary claimed by the British Government 
for Afghanistan, and taken up a position within gun-shot of the 
Afghan intrenchment at Pcnjdeh. In deference to the urgent 
representations of Her Majesty’s Ministers, made with the view 
of minimising the risk of a hostile encounter, the Russian Govern- 
ment had, on the 17th March, undertaken to restrain its troops 
from any further advance pending the continuance of the negotia- 
tions, except in the case of some extraordinary occurrence, such as 
a disturbance at Penjdeh. 

Under these circumstances it was with profound indignation 
that, on the 9th ultimo, the British public learnt that the Russians 
under General Komar off had advanced upon Pcnjdeh, and, attacking 
the Afghans, apparently without provocation, had driven them with 
great slaughter from their intrenchments there. 

The first official account of the affair was contained' in a com- 
munication from the Russian Government published in the St. 
Petersburg Official Messenger on the same date, in which it was stated, 
on the authority of a report from General Komaroff, that in conse- 
quence of provocative and openly hostile actions on the part of the 
Afghans, that officer was obliged, on the 30th March, to attack their 
fortified positions on both sides of the Khushk ; that the Afghans had 
been thoroughly beaten and dispersed, with a loss of five hundred 
killed, the whole of their artillery and their camp ; and that, after 
the fight. General Komaroff had rccrosscd the Khushk and returned 
to his forrncr position. 
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A* few days later the official Journal de St. Petersbourg published 
what purports to be the full text of General KomarofPs report, 
which runs as follows : — 

On the 25th March our detachment neared Dash-Kepri. On our bank 
of the Khushk^ near the bridge, 1 found an entrenchment occupied by 
Afghans. To prevent a conflict I stationed my troops at a distance of flve 
versts from the Afghan position. Pourparlers with Captain Yate commenced 
on the 26th. When the Afghans had made sure that we did not intend to 
attack them, they began, day by day, to draw nearer our camp« On the 
27th they sent against one of our companies, which had been told ofF to 
cover a reconnaissance, three companies with one gun and some cavalry. 
Their audacity and arrogance gradually increased. On the 28th they occu- 
pied a height commanding the left flank of our camp, began to entrench 
there, established a cavalry post in the rear of our line, and stationed a picquet 
within musket fire of our ford. 

On the 29th [ summoned the Commander of the Afghan detachment 
energetically to evacuate by nightfall the left bank of the Khushk and the 
right bank of the Murghab as far as the mouth of the Khushk. I received 
for reply that, by the advice of the English, he refused to withdraw beyond 
the Khushk. I addressed him yet another private letter, couched in friendly 
terms, on the 30th, and to support my demands 1 marched with my detach- 
ment against the Afghan position, still relying upon a peaceful issue. But 
an artillery fire and a cavalry attack on the part of the Afghans compelled me 
to accept battle, with the result already known.” 

This account of the incidents which led up to the affair was, 
however, contradicted in every important particular in a telegra- 
phic despatch from General Lumsden, presented to Parliament on 
the 2 1st ultimo. 

The Afghan intrenchments on the left bank of the Khushk had, 
General Lumsden reported, been occupied by them previously to 
General Komaroffs advance and to the agreement of the 17th March. 
So far from j:hc Afghans feeling assured that the Russians had no 
intention of attacking them, they had become convinced by their 
continued and irritating attempts to excite hostility, that they were 
bent on provoking a conflict. 

As to the allegation that the Afghans had sent three compa- 
nies with guus and cavalry to oppose one Russian company 
charged with covering a reconnaissance on the 27th March, General 
Lumsden stated that, on the date in question, two bodies of Russian 
troops advanced simultaneously, Colonel Alikhanoff, with cavalry, 
pushing past Pul-i-Khishti and Russian infantry penetrating the 
right flank of the Afghan position on the right bank of the 
Murghab. Colonel Alikhanoff, he added, retired only when inter- 
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ccpted by Afghan cavalry some four miles In rear of the Afghan 
position, and the Russian infantry only when the Afghan Com* 
mander drew up three companies and warned the Russian Olltcer 
that if he advanced further he would be Bred upon. 

As to the alleged increase of arrogance and audacity, if any- 
thing of the sort really took place, it was due entirely to the 
Russian action, as the Afghans had done all they could to avoid 
a collision ; and it was solely^* owing to their patience and for • 
bearance during two months of incessant, irritation that peace had 
been preserved. Though, after the hostile reconnaissance of the 
27th March, the Afghan Commander had, on the 28th, placed a 
post of observation on the hills on the right bank of the Murghab, 
to give notice of any fresh Russian advance on that flank, he had 
withdrawn it on the following day. 

Finally, on the 30th March, it was the Russians who advanced 
to the attack of the Afghan position, and the Afghans were obliged 
to defend themselves. 

If General Komaroffs account left any room to doubt that, 
when he advanced against the Afghan intrenchments on the 30th 
March, it was with the intention of attacking them in case of his 
demand not being complied with, it would be removed by the 
ofllcial Communique published, along with a further telegram from 
that officer, in the St. Petersburg papers of the 30th ultimo. The sub- 
stance of this document, which may be regarded as embodying 
the views of the Russian Government on the entire question of 
their action during the past few months, is as follows 

The Imperial Government 'vi&hed the frontier question to be decided 
by a Commission, but the advance of the Afghans to Penjdeh and along 
the Heri-Rud called for measures to protect Russian rights against arbitrary 
seizures. General KomaroiF, therefore, was ordered, in the beginning of 
January, to occupy, by means of posts, the line front* Zulficar through Kekhris 
Ilias, Kekhris Lume, Tchemenibid, and Khansi Khan, to Tash Kepri or 
PuI-i-Khisti. The officers in command were strictly ordered to avoid a collision 
with the Afghans unless the Afghans provoked them. These posts were occu- 
pied on the zoth of February, and on the 4th ot March Sir E. Thornton 
informed the Russian Government that the Afghans had been invited to refrain 
from attacking, and to confine themselves to opposing any further advance. At 
the same time, the Engiish Government expressed a wish that the Russian 
Commanders should be ordered not to advance further. This request was 
agreed to, with certain limitations, and as, according to information to hand, 
the Russian advanced post was already at Tash Kepri, and the Afghans at 
Ak Tope, General KomarofF was requested not to occupy the Penjdeh oasis. 
In making this disposition it was borne in mind that the reports received 
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by the English Government from Sir P. Lumsden fully confirmed the accur- 
acy of the above facts, as, according to him, the Russian advanced pos- 
occupied Pul-i-Khisti and the Afghans Penjdeh, that is to the right of the 
Khushk. On arriving at Tash Kepri on the ajih of March, General Komaroff 
found the Afghan entrenchment on the left bank of the Khushk, and demand- 
ed their retirement. This was refused, and hence the battle was fought. 

On receiving Sir Peter Lumsden’s first telegram announcing 
the occurrence of the outrage. Her Majesty’s Ministers at once 
called upon the Russian Governqgent for an explanation. 

To this demand,, after some days passed in waiting for further 
information, the Russian Government replied by justifying General 
Komaroffs action, on the ground that, by crossing to the left bank 
of the Khushk, the Afghans had committed a breach of the under- 
standing of the lyth March. Thereupon, it is understood, the 
British Government, having, on a careful consideration of the whole 
of the available evidence, arrived at the opinion that the Russian 
attack was deliberate and unprovoked, demanded the disavowal 
of General KomarofTs action. The Russian Government, however* 
absolutely refused to re-open the question of General Komaroft’s 
conduct, and a rupture of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries appeared for some days to be inevitable. 

This view of the situation was confirmed by the announcement 
made by Mr. Gladstone on the 21st ultimo, of his intention to ask 
for a credit of eleven millions, of which four and a half millions 
were required on account of the operations in the Soudan, and 
six and a half for the special military preparations rendered necessary 
by the state of our foreign relations. 

The announcement in question was accompanied by a state- 
ment that, on a review of the military position in reference both to 
the Soudan and to the general condition of public affairs, the Gk}vern- 
ment felt it necessary to hold the entire military forces of the 
Empire, including the forces in the Soudan, available for service 
wherever there might be required ; and that, while they reserved to 
themselves full discretion regarding their ulterior policy in the 
Soudan, the vote would therefore not include provision for further 
offensive operations in that quarter. 

In bringing forward the vote in Committee, the following 
Monday, the Prime Minister was still more explicit. The vote, he 
stated, was required for the purposes of preparation, and not for 
actual, perhaps not even for proximate, war. The situation, he 
declared, was one of extreme gravity, though he could not under- 
take to define the exact degree of the existing danger. Referring 
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to the Penjdeh incident, he emphasised the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to protect the Ameer, contingently only on his right conduct 
and their determination to fulfil it in no unstinted manner. At the 
same time he insisted on the solemn duty of both Governments to 
sift to the bottom the question who was responsible for the breach 
of the sacred covenant of the 17th March which resulted in the 
bloody engagement of the 30th of that month. While adopting 
no foregone conclusion, and admitting that the evidence was still 
incomplete, the Government, he adfied, were in possession of facts 
which created an unfavourable opinion regarding the conduct of 
some of those who commenced the attack ; and he concluded by 
declaring it impossible that, under these circumstances, they could 
close the enquiry and say they would look into it no more. 

Moved by this peroration and by the Premier’s entreaty that 
they would avoid creating an impression that they were undecided 
by pressing a demand for time on the Government, the house 
agreed to the resolution without debate and amid enthusiastic 
applause. 

The confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s determination to uphold 
the dignity of the country, momentarily inspired by their remark- 
able speech, can be explained only by the glamour of his oratory. 
Critically examined, it contained unmistakeable indications that 
the Government either distrusted its own view of tlie rights of the 
Penjdeh incident, or lacked the courage of its opinions. It was 
nevertheless with a feeling of surprise that the public received the 
announcement, first made in positive terms on Thursday last, that, 
as a last attempt to avert a rupture, Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
invited the Government of the Czar to submit the matter to the 
arbitration of one of the crowned heads of Europe in the atte- 
nuated form of a question whether there had been on cither side 
a misinterpretation of the agreement of the 17th March. 

On Saturday last a Grand Council of Ministers wAs held at 
St. Petersburg to consider this proposal, and on Monday, Mr. 
Gladstone announced in the House that the two Governments, 
notwithstanding “to see gallant officers on cither side put on their 
trial,” had agreed “ to refer to the Sovereign of a friendly state any, 
difference which might be found to exist with regard to the interpre- 
tation of the agreement between the two Cabinets of the i6th” (or 
17th) “ March, with a view to the settlement of the matter in a mode 
consistent with the honour of both States.” 

Mr. Gladstone further added that, under these circumstances 
the two Governments were prepared to resume at once their communi- 
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cations in London on the main points of the line for the delimita- 
tion of the Afghan frontier — the details of the line to be examined 
and traced upon the spot in conformity with the conditions provided 
for in the Commission appointed for that purpose. That the nego* 
tiations, of which it would be premature to anticipate the results, 
would be much facilitated as regards Her Majesty’s Government 
by the more full and exact knowledge which, since the meeting at 
Rawal Pindi, they had obtained of the views of the Ameer ; and 
that the Russian Government ha6 expressed their willingness to 
consider the question of* the removal of the Russian outposts, when 
the Commissioners meet. 

During the course of the debate which followed this statement. 
Sir W. Harcourt further explained that the arbitrator was to state 
what was to be the result of the arbitration in a mode consistent 
with the honour of both countries, r>., whether either State was 
to make an amende for what had been done. At the same time 
Lord Hartington admitted that the exact terms of the reference 
had not been settled. 

There is a general tendency in the public mind to regard the 
agreement to refer the Penjdeh question to arbitration as an assu- 
rance of peace. Neither in the circumstances of the case, however, 
nor in the statements of Ministers, is any justification to be found for 
this view of the situation. 

The effect of the agreement is merely to remove the Penjdeh 
incident, certainly for the time being, and perhaps definitively, from 
the arena of discussion, and to restore the main question of the settle- 
ment of the frontier to the state in which it stood on the 9th April^ 
with this difference that the views of the British Government have 
been modified in some degree, not known to the public, by the result 
of the Rawal Pindi Durbar, and that the Russian Government has 
declared its willingness to consider the question of retiring its out- 
posts when* the Commission meets. 

The latter condition, implying as it does that the Russian Go- 
vernment is resolutely determined not to give up one inch of the 
vantage ground treacherously occupied by it, since the commence- 
ment of the negotiations, till not only the principles on which the 
delimitation is to proceed, but the main points of the boundary line"^ 
itself, have been settled, can hardly be regarded as re-assuring^ 
Unless the future action of Russia should belie her past conduct, 
the probability is that she will prolong the negotiations till she is 
prepared to make another forward movement, or until the closing of 
the passes renders it impossible for us to interfere, and then defy us. 
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The military and naval preparations of both countries have been 
pursued during the month with redoubled energy, those on our side 
including the mobilisation of the first class Army Reserves, the pre- 
paration of a powerful fleet for the Baltic, the chartering of a large 
number of fast merchant steamers for conversion into armed cruisers 
and for transport purposes, the placing of most of the regiments 
on foreign service on a war footing, and the entering into contracts 
for the construction of a numerous flotilla of torpedo boats. 

In the course of the long tind somewhat angry debate which 
arose on the consideration of the report on' the vote of credit on 
Monday last, both the Prime Minister and Lord Hartington insisted 
strongly on the necessity of continuing these preparations, without 
relaxation, in the interests of peace. 

The situation in the Soudan has undergone little change during 
the month. From Suakim our troops have occupied Otao and 
Tambour without opposition, and the railway is being pushed on 
towards the latter place. Though, since the dispersion of Osman 
Digma’s followers, the enemy have not appeared in force in the 
neighbourhood of any of our positions, they have, of late, displayed 
signs of fresh activity ; firing into the camps at Otao and Tambouk 
has become an affair of nightly occurrence, and several attempts 
have been made to injure the railway. 

Osman Digma’s following and influence arc reported to be again 
increasing, and an immediate movement on Tamanieh and Tamai 
is said to be in preparation in the hope of effecting his capture. 

A fortnight ago it was generally believed that operations would 
be suspended and the bulk of the expeditionary force withdraw 
at an early date. The shipment of stores to Suakim was discon- 
tinued ; the Indian coolies who arrived in the Jumna were almost 
immediately re-embarked for Bombay ; and the Marines left a few 
days ago for Malta and China. It is now stated, however, that the 
Jumna has been stopped at Aden and ordered to returrf with the 
coolies, and it is possible that the renewed activity of the rebels^ 
combined with the favourable change that has taken place in the 
European situation, may lead the Government to reconsider its plans. 
Much will, no doubt, depend on the opinion that may be formed 
by Lord Wolscley, who arrived at Suakim on Saturday last, and 
with whom the Government is now in correspondence regarding its 
future policy. 

Among the untoward events of the month has been a quarrel 
between the French and Egyptian Governments which threatened 
at onetime to lead to serious complications. 
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On the 8th ultimo the Khedive, acting under the advice of Sir 
Evelyn Baring, issued a decree for the suppression of the notorious 
Bosphore Egyptien, a French newspaper, published at Cairo, which, 
for a long time past, has left no stone unturned to inflame the minds 
not only of the French colonists, but of the native population, 
against the British authorities. This decree was duly executed by 
the seizure of the office of the proprietor. The French Consular 
Agent thereupon protested against the action of the Egyptian 
authorities as a violation of the Frenchman’s domicile, and demanded 
satisfaction, which was refused, with the result that he lowered his 
flag and left Cairo for Alexandria. The French Government imme- 
diately made a strong representation on the subject, declaring that 
while the Khedive’s Government possessed the right of suppressing 
the paper, its seizure of the printing office, where other work was 
carried on, was illegal, and demanding the re-opening of the office 
and the punishment of the officials concerned in the proceedings. 
A correspondence ensued with the British Government, which, after 
taking legal advice, came to the conclusion that the seizure was 
contrary to law. Ultimately it was agreed that the Khedive should 
visit the French Consul and tender an apology on his own behalf 
and that of the British Government for the irregularity that had 
been committed, and that the bar to the rc-opening of the Bosphore 
Office should be removed. 

This is the account which Mr. Gladstone is reported to have 
given the House of the arrangement arrived at. But as a matter 
of fact, it appears that Nubar Pacha, and not the Khedive, called on 
the French Consul and tendered an apology, while no formal 
apology seems to have been made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The annual financial statement, which was made by Mr. Childers 
on Thursday last, shows an estimated revenue of 85, 140,000 for 
the current year against an estimated expenditure of £88,8/2,000, 
leaving a defleit of ;£’3, 732,000 on ordinary acconnt. Adding to this 
the vote of credit of eleven millions for the Soudan expedition and 
special war preparations, we have a total deficit of ;^‘i4,932,ooa 

Of this deficit, which is the largest any Government has had 
to encounter since the Crimean war, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to provide the sum of ;^7, 500,000 by additional taxation, 
and the balance by suspending the operation of the Sinking Fund 
for two years. The income tax is to be increased from five pence 
to eight pence in the pound ; the duties on spirits are to be raised 
from £0J. and lOf, 4rf. to 12s. and 12s. 4</. respectively ; and the 
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duty on beer from 6s. ^d. to 7$. id. The succession duties on' real 
and personal property are to be assimilated and extended to 
corporate property with certain exceptions, and the duty on bonds 
and foreign securities payable to bearer is to be raised from 2s. 6d. to 
los, per cent. The proposal to increase the duty on beer, while 
leaving the wine duties unaltered, is likely to meet with formidable 
opposition. 

A considerable portion of the time of the House has been 
occupied with the consideration of Ihe amended Redistribution Bill, 
which passed through the Committee stage on the 2ist ultimo, and 
with the Registration Bills rendered necessary by the reformed 
franchise. 

In connexion with the Irish Registration Bill the Government 
suffered a defeat in Committee on the 24th ultimo, when a motion 
of Colonel Nolan for transferring the cost of the operation to the 
Imperial Exchequer was carried against it by a majority of six in 
a small House. Encouraged by this result, Sir Massey Lopes, 
brought forward -a similar amendment on the motion for the recom- 
mission of the English Bill on Tuesday last, which, after a prolonged 
debate, was rejected by a narrow majority of three, the numbers being 
240 to 237, and it is probable that the opposition will again raise 
the question in Committee. 

The rebellion of the half-breeds in the Canadian North-West 
though still confined within a comparatively small area, has proved 
a much more serious affair than was anticipated. Up to the 24th 
ultimo, when General Middleton, with some 800 men, encountered 
the main body of ReiVs forces at Fish Creek, about fifteen miles 
above Batoche, and after a severe fight succeeded in driving 
them from their position, the rebels had, indeed, had everything 
their own way. At Frog Lake the Cree Indians, who have joined 
the movement, have burnt the settlement and massacred ten 
of the whites. Fort Pitt, after being gallantly defended by the 
police, who drove off their assailants with loss and ultimately made 
good their retreat to Battleford, has also fallen into the hands of 
the Indians. Battleford, where the colonists, to the number of five 
hundred, were besieged in a stockade, has fortunately been relieved 
by a force under Colonel Otter. 

Since the action at Fish Creek, in which our troops appear to 
have been taken by surprise, and, though they remained in possession 
of the ground, suffered much more severely than the enemy, losing 
between forty and fifty killed and wounded, including five officers, 
General Middleton, owing, it is stated, to want of supplies, has been 
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unable to pursue his march. The latest news, however, is that he 
was to resume active pperations on the 3rd instant, and a. decisive 
engagement may be expected to occur at any moment. 

In spite of the disloyal attitude of the Nationalists, the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to Ireland has proved, both soci- 
ally and politically, a marked , success. Not only in Dublin, but 
wherever they halted in their progress, the reception of their Royal 
Highnesses by the mass of the population has been of the most 
enthusiastic description. Such Contemptible attempts as have been 
made at hostile demorfstrations, in the shape of groans, hisses and 
partisan cries, have, in every instance, been borne down and over- 
whelmed by the general voice of welcome. The Lev^e and Drawing- 
room at Dublin were attended by unprecedented numbers, and 
nothing occurred to mar the festivities which followed them. During 
his stay in ^thc Irish metropolis, the Prince showed conspicuous 
courage by penetrating unheralded and without escort into one 
of the worst slums of the place, and inspecting, in his capacity 
of Royal Commissioner, some of the dirtiest and most dilapidated 
of the hovels to be found there. After visiting Cork, Belfast 
Limerick and Killarney, among many other places, their Royal 
Highnesses re-embarked at Lome on their return journey, on 
Monday week, and arrived in London the following morning. 

The month has added its quota to the long list of recent out- 
rages by explosion in the metropolis. At a little before eleven 
o'clock on the morning of the 23rd ultimo, a loud report was heard 
from the room of Mr. Swainson, the permanent Under- Secretary 
to the Admiralty, in the angle of the Admiralty buildings over- 
looking the horse guards parade. One of the messengers of the 
establishment immediately hurried to the spot and found Mr. 
Swainson lying half unconscious on the floor, covered with the 
debris of the room and furniture. The room, says one account of 
the catastrophe, was a complete ruin. All the windows had been 
blown out of their frames, the book-case had disappeared, except so 
far as scattered remnants might be recognised amongst the debris^ 
maps and pictures were torn down from the walls, these being 
themselves “ bulged” and tottering to destruction, ceiling and rafters 
were displaced, and the elaborate cornice round the room was entirely 
gone. Remnants of cupboard, skirting- boards, desks, chairs, pieces 
of wall and ceiling, together with broken glass and bundles of 
torn and scattered papers, lay in a heap all over the place. Where 
the bookcase had stood between the windows was a large hole in the 
wall, which the experts believe to have been the direct effect of 
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the explosive used. Mr. Swainson himself, who appears to have 
been sitting at his desk at the time of the explosion, but was found 
lying in a distant corner of the room, sustained a severe concussion 
of the brain. Beyond some bulging of the party wall dividing Mr. 
Swainson’s room from an adjoining ante-room, the Admiralty build- 
ings suffered no structural damage, and the destruction in the 
neighbourhood was confined to broken glass. Both the origin of the 
explosion and the motive of its perpetrators remain a mystery, but 
the opinion of the experts, who hr.ve examined the premises, is 
that the material employed was not dynamite, but probably gun 
cotton or gunpowder, which is believed to have been contained in a 
Baldwin’s digester of one gallon capacity. It is difficult to under- 
stand how, without the complicity of some subordinate of the de- 
partment, so bulky an arrangement could have been introduced into 
the Under-Secretary’s private room and remained there undiscovered ; 
and the general impression is that the outrage, if it was really 
such, which is far from absolutely proved, must have been the work 
of private malice. 

A disaster of a different character has overtaken the Japanese 
model village at Knightsbridge, which interesting and popular exhibi. 
tion was completely destroyed by fire last Saturday morning. 
Fortunately the fire, the cause of which has not been ascertained, 
broke out before the opening of the doors for the day, or it is 
highly probable, from the peculiar structure of the building and the 
inflammable character of its contents, that serious loss of life would 
have ensued. As it is, one of the inhabitants of the village, who 
seem to have been seized with a panic on the first alarm, was left 
behind in the stampede that took place and burnt to death. 
The value of the property destroyed is set down by the proprietor 
at something under ;^i 5,000, of which ;6^5,ooois covered by insurance. 

The season of out-door entertainments was inaugurated on 
Monday by the opening of the Inventions Exhibition at South 
Kensington by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who was 
accompanied by the Princess and several members of the Royal 
family. The weather was magnificent, and the unprecedented number 
of season ticket-holders and others who attended, angurs well for 
the success of the Exhibition which, should the season prove propi- 
tious, will probably far exceed that of its predecessors in the same 
place. Among those present at the ceremony were two Eastern 
magnates, the inevitable Dhulip Singh and the Maharaja of Johorc, 
most of the Ministers and foreign ambassadors, and the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Princess Louise, 
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and the Marquis of Lome and the Prince and Princess Christian. 
Mr. Gladstone was prevented by pressing business at the last 
moment from attending. 

One of the most striking features in the Exhibition is the vast 
scale on which the electric light has been employed in both build- 
ings and grounds for the purpose of illumination. 

Since the opening day an unfavourable change in the weather, 
which has suddenly become wet and cold, has had a prejudicial 
influence on the attendance. « 

The Exhibition orf the Royal Academy, which was opened on 
the same day, while containing little or nothing that is specially 
striking, is marked by a higher degree of average merit than usual. 
Most of the pictures are worthy of the place they occupy ; a more 
than ordinarily large proportion arc distinctly good, and the number 
of conspicuously bad pictures is exceptionally small. 

“ The Salon of Madame Rccamier,” by Orchardson, seems to 
be regarded by common consent as the picture of the year. Among 
other works which arc generally and deservedly adtpired are Alma 
Tademas' “ Reading from Homer” and Mr. Riviere’s “ Sheep Stealers.” 
The Exhibition is remarkably rich in fine landscapes and portraits. 

From Naples comes news of an eruption of Vesuvius. On 
Saturday afternoon two new craters opened and sent down two 
large streams of lava towards Torre dc Greco and Pompei. Since 
this announcement was made, however, the papers have become 
silent regarding the progress of the outburst, the character of which 
may probably turn out to have been exaggerated. 

In Spain, where there was been an outbreak of cholera. Dr. 
Ferran, a young Catalan physician, is said to have obtained most 
encouraging results from the inoculation of both men and animals 
with the so-called cholera bacillus. As cholera is not a non-recur- 
rent disease, the published statements on the subject may reason- 
ably be regarded with suspicion. A commission appointed by the 
Madrid Academy of Medicine are, however, said to have reported 
very favourably on the results, and the scientific world will look for- 
ward with interest to further information on the subject. 

The work of the Suez Canal Commission is proceeding with 
unexpected smoothness, and it seems probable that, in spite of the , 
attempt of France to get the supervision of the regulations en- 
trusted to an International Commission, matters will be satisfac- 
torily arranged on the basis of Lord Granville’s Circular. 

James W. Furrell. 


London, May $///, 1885. 
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INDIA, 

Another month of suspense with the usual see-saw of telegra- 
phic news — now peace assured, now war almost certain — and still 
we seem as far off a definite decision as ever. In the meantime, trade 
is almost paralysed, and public works are stopped ; transport animals 
are bought up at any price one week and sold off at any price the 
next ; stores are accumulated and put up to auction ; coolies are 
embarked, disembarked, re-embarkcJ : and suspense and unrest 
reign over India. 

“ The negociations arc likely to be prolonged'* is the most 
definite information that has reached India, and this report at all 
events finds ready credence. The King of Denmark is to arbitrate 
on the now half-forgotten incident of Panj-dch. Zulfikar, Gulram, 
and Marachuck arc to remain Afghan territory ; the Ameer is con- 
tented ; Sir Peter Lumsden is recalled, in order that a more amen- 
able officer may meet the Russian Commissioner when he arrives. 
The remaining officers of the Commission are on their way to the 
upper plateaus of the Paropamisus range to escape the increasing 
heat of the plains. 

The long-talked-of visit of some of the officers to Herat has 
taken place. They arc stated to have found the fortifications of 
that stronghold in better condition than was anticipated. That 
their stay was not prolong cd, was not a concession to Russian pre- 
judice, but was in accordance with a previous arrangement with 
the Amir. 

The regiments and batteries which had been warned for service 
in the second army corps have been informed that they need no 
longer hold themselves in readiness"^ to take the field. This, 
coupled with the fact of the departure from India of T. R. H. the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, seems to point to a greater cer- 
tainty of peace than the constant reports of “ another hitch in the 
negociations" would warrant us to accept. 

The Coast and Harbour Defence Committee have been taking 
practical steps in view of the possible outbreak of hostilities. The 
scheme for the defence of the river approaches to Calcutta and to 
Rangoon is already determined on and the forts on the lower reaches 
of both rivers will soon be fully armed. Bombay and Madras are 
behindhand, but live in hopes of fleets of tonpedo boats and of 
loo ton guns. 

The Indian Contingent at Suakim has won golden opinions 
from all sorts of general officers, and handsome compliments have 
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been paid to the endurance, dash and discipline of the troops of 
all arms by Lord Wolseley. It is not yet decided how long they 
arc to stay In Egypt. 

The necessity for the existing Arms Act for India has been 
strikinsrly exemplified by the recurrence of murderous outbreaks 
among the Moplahs of Malabar. *A party of these fanatics, intent 
on the extirpation of Kaffirs, attacked the house of a rene- 
gade convert to Mahomedanism, l^*lled the man and his wife, and 
burnt his four children •alive. They then fortified themselves in a 
house out of which they had ejected the peaceable owner, and bade 
defiance to the authorities. It was not until the house was shelled, 
and the door blown in by dynamite, that their resistance was over- 
come. Eleven bodies were found inside the house, including that of 
a boy of eleven, the son of one of the insurgents. The besieged had 
made good use of the one gun they possessed, for in two discharges 
tliey wounded four of their besiegers with slugs. It is happily not 
often that the PaA; Britannica is so rudely broken in the interior of 
India. 

A resolution of the Bengal Government states that, in view 
of the present pressure upon the local finances, no special collection 
of exhibits will be made for the London Exhibition of next year, 
but that the allotment of Rs. 2o,ooo wiiich the Lieutenant-Governor 
was in any case prepared to make towards the adequate representa- 
tion of Bengal at the Bombay Exhibition of 1887, shall be at once 
expended upon a characteristic collection of art-ware, which shall 
first go to London and thence to Bombay. A Calcutta committee 
has been appointed to assist the Director of the newly-formed 
Agricultural Department in getting together this collection, by 
drawing up for each division or district provisional lists of the 
articles which local officers should purchase if manufacturers do not 
wish to exlijbit on their own account. Apart from these local collec- 
tions, screens arc to be designed by pupils of the School of Art, to 
illustrate the characteristic styles of Bengal architecture as seen in 
the chief Hindoo, Mahomedan and Buddhist buildings, or the pecu- 
liarities of the decorative art of the country. 

The Bombay Exhibition is said to be languishing for want of 
initiative. The guarantee fund has been subscribed, the site has been 
granted, but nothing is done. It is suggested that M. Joubert had 
better be sent for after all. 

Yet another committee. In the opinion of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal an ethnological survey of the people Is, in its way, as 
desirable as a cadastral survey of the land, provided it can be carried 

30 
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out wfthm a reasonable time, and without excessive expenditure. A 
special officer from Bengal has been sent to Lahore to confer with 
two experienced ethnologists there, and the outcome of the con- 
ference appears in a list of 391 questions on caste and kindred 
race peculiarities, which are to be carried about by all civil officers 
in their cold-weather camping tours and put to all the intelligent 
ryots whom they come across. 

The stimulus given to the volunteer movement by the expect- 
ation that our citizen warriors might possibly be called upon to 
play a more substantial part in the defence of the country than is 
involved in drill on the parade ground or shooting at the butts, has had 
some very practical effects. The services of the Reserve Volunteers 
have been graciously accepted by the Supreme Government, and it 
has been decided to place the whole administration of Volunteer 
Corps under the Commander-in-Chief. In future, Officers commanding 
these corps will submit their reports to the General Officers Com- 
manding Districts or Divisions, and the scarlet of the Regular 
Army is to be worn by civilians who carry a rifle in the service of 
the Queen. In Calcutta the resident West Indian community have 
held a meeting and passed resolutions declaring their intention of 
forming a corps of Pioneers ; already some 45 names have been en- 
rolled, and we may soon see the existing corps supplemented by a 
strong and useful company of stalwart warriors of the axe and spade. 
The proposed scheme for sending representative marksmen from 
India to compete at the Wimbledon, has not received much practical 
support in the way of subscriptions from the general public, and 
will probably fall through, for this year at all events. 

The metropolis of Cashmere has been undergone a severe visita- 
tion in the shape of an unusually prolonged earthquake, which 
lasted, from the first shock to the last, for some six hours. Residency 
and Palace were so shaken as to be pronounced unsafe ; but the 
heaviest damage was done to the barracks, which came down alto- 
gether, burying men and horses in the ruins. Some of the neighbour- 
ing villages are said to have disappeared altogether. 

Another catastrophe due to the act of God” is the death of two 
young officers of the King's Hussars, who were killed by lightning 
which struck the billiard-room of their mess-house at Secunderabad. 

An embassy from Burmah,comprising a Grand Secretary and other 
high officials, has embarked for Europe with a view to arrange an 
alliance with Italy. Failing that, Russia is to be requested to take 
Mandalay within the sphere of her influence. The appointment of 
a French Consul at Mandalay has not been an unqualified success, 
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as M. Haas will not conform to the Burman Chamberlain’s regulation 
regarding court costume, and refuses to leave his shoes outside the 
Presence Chamber. 

The affections of the mercantile community of Rangoon have 
.it last become quite alienated from the Indian Government owing 
to the deaf ear turned by the past and the present Viceroys to their 
prayers for interference in Upper Burmah. They complain that 
wholesale massacres take place*at Mandalay ; that general anarchy 
prevails and trade becomes paralysed, and, in fact, that not only 
Upper Burmah, but Western China, the Shan States and Karennee 
ire lost to British Commerce. An appeal has been despatched to 
the Secretary of State, praying that, from a Province of the Indian 
Pimpire, Burmah may be changed to a Crown Colony, with a garrison 
ind a governor sent out directly from England ; and with an adminis* 
tration in immediate communication with the Colonial Office. 
vVearied of the rule of King Stork, the Rangoon Chamber of 
Commerce would welcome any change of dynasty. ^ 
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Review. 

I r is never a safe lliiii" to recommend a 
book for children. We believe that children, 
far from being a capricious public, arc only 
too easily pleased, and too good-natured 
when they perceive that efiforts are being 
made to divert them. The success of child- 
ren’.s books depends on the cfTcct they piodiice 
on the grown-up people, parents, uncles, 
cousins 'i'hese mature purchasers were delight- 
ed with AUce^ with Miss Greenaway’s books, 
with Mis. Ewing’s Jackanapes^ and with 
other popular favouiites. Consequently these 
books, most deservedly, were prai>.ed and pui- 
chased, and given away in enormous numbers. 
Ihil we doubt if children made their populaiity, 
and the moral seems to be that a child’s 
book, if it craves success, •should plc.ase the 
ciders. Now, in jiulging of books meant for 
children, the elders are so capricious that we 
daie not prophesy, though we heartily wish, 
a wide triumph for Mr. R. L. .Stcvens(m*s 
Chilli's Carden of Verse* !Mr- Stevenson ii> 
known to Neiy diffeicnt classes of students as 
a weaver of M'ond rolls romances (in tlie/\t7<v 
Auihian Nijit^)y as the most ingenious of 
modem essayists (as in Vir^niiiais pnerisqiie)^ 
and a, a sentimental and humoious tinvcdler 
(as in Ttavehwitha Donkey and An Inland 
Vyaxe). This vaiious author now appears 
as the Laureate of children, jiresenting us with 
such esquisite hiics of childhood as can only 
he jiarallcled in lilnkc’s Sonias of Innocence. 
Ml Stevenson’s atiachmeiu to children, 
and to the memories of a <lranialic .in<l im.agi- 
native boyhood, form-i one of the graces of 
his essay.s. In The Child's Garden oj Verse 
he U'.ually writes in the first person, in the 
chanieter of the child-hero, who describes 
his own diamatic adventures as a huntei, a 
warrior, a traveller, a sailor. In other lyrics 
the child is content to take existence without 
playing a fanciful part, and to offer his own 
little views on the universe, his own prattling 
“ciiticisin of life.’* Here is an optiniishc 
thought, .suggested by a good appetite, per- 
haps, and a meal arriving just at the proper 
moment : 

“It is very nice to think 
The world is riill of me.nt nnd drink. 

With little chilfiren .sayiiii; gr-ace 
In every Christian kind of place ’* 

More vague and general, but not less 
i-n'-ciivo as an answer to the pessimist, is 

“ The world is so foil of .1 number of things, 

1 arn sure we khould all be as happy as kings V* 

Curious illustrations of the mythopoeic 
quality in the child’s mind, of the tendency 

♦ Child's Garden of Verse. By R L. Stevenson. 
London : Longmans ft Co. 


to regard all things as human and personal, 
are ‘‘ My Shadow” (p. 22) and “ Tlie Wind’ 
(p. 29) : 

“ O you that arc 'to strong .and cold, 

O blower, are you young or old Sf 
Are you a beast of field or tree, 

Or just a stronger child than me ? 

O wind, a-blowing all day long ; 

0 wind, that sings $0 loud :i song !“ 

This is the kind of stuff that savage mylli''- 
are made of, and these are the sort ol 
questions that the Bushman tries to answei. 
1 ’hcie is a delightful Pharisaism, again, in 

** I.ittle Indian, Sionv or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Liu \r Turk or Japanec, 

O ! don’t you wi^h that you were me? 

Yon have curious things to c.^t. 

1 am fed on proi)er meat , 

You must dwell b'’yoiid ihc foam. 

But I am safe and live at home !“ 

The nature of children, their philosopli), 
now mythopoeic, now .is nairowas a vcsti>- 
maii*>, their vivacious fancy that ])hiys lliroin^l 
the world's experience, wild life, events nf 
history, tiadc, inde.stry, wai, wilh changes 
as iapi‘l as the changes in a dream, these, 
with the older man’s wistful meinoiy of 
these, make the matter of Mr. Stevenson's 
little volume of poems. We do not prophesy 
that it will please, for reasons alre.idy givc*n, 
but if so much humour, insight, feeling, and 
mastery of simple verse be wasted, why the- 
jmblic will be the chief loscr by the blundoi 
Let Us (Mid by fjiioling a faiiy piece, noi 
lliat it is better than the rest, but because 
ihcic is loom for all of it : 

FAIRY BREAD. 

Como up here, O du'^ty feet ' 

Here is fairy bread to 'iit* 
in my icliriin; 

Children, yon may dim*. 

On I ho golden smell of bri>'>/n. 

And tlie shade of jnne ; 

And, when you li.ivo eaten well. 

Fairy stories he ir and tell.’* 

The little book is beautifully printed on 
paper of un.sual excellence. — Harper's. 

Typical Dogrs* 

The Bull-Dog — The bull-dog belongs to 
one of the oldest races of dog.s, as it is evident- 
ly this animal whicli is described under the 
“name of Alnunt in Edmond de I.anglcy’s 
“ May.ster of (Jame” the manuscript of which i.s 
now in the iiritish Museum. 

To the bull-dog many other .species owe 
some of their best qualities, .such as endur- 
ance, oourage, and perseverance, and it may 
even with truth be said the very continuance 
of their existence ; for there is scarcely a 
species of the canine tribe which has not at 
some p'.'iiod been crossed wilh the bull-dog, 
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that it might from him imbibe those sturdy 
and lasting qualities which distinguish^ it, 
and also to prevent its becoming extinct 
when it has deteriorated by in-breeding. 

One can scarcely fail to appreciate its worth 
when one considers for how long and how 
highly this animal has been prized by die 
English ; indeed, it has become so identified 
with them that it is frequently used to typify 
their national character. 

It was formerly bred and almost exclu- 
sively used for the purpose of bull-baiting, 
which was not only practised as a sport, be- 
ing) tlie favorite pastime of James I., but was 
also thought to improve the flavor of the 
bulls’ flesh by the violent &ercise it forced 
him to take. Scarcely a bull was, therefore, 
slaughtered in olden times without previously 
being baited. 

For this purpose a dog from about forty 
pounds to forty-flve pounds weight was con- 
sidered preferable to a larger one, as the mode 
of attacking the bull was by crawling up to 
it upon the belly and then springing at its 
nose, clinging on with determined obstinacy, 
and when the bull’s energy was exhausted, 
either holding it perfectly still or throwing it 
upon its side, according to the word of 
command. It will thus be seen that a small 
<log ran less chance of being gored by the 
bull chan a large one. 

The bull -dog may be almost any color 
except black, black-and-tan, or blue, — such 
as brindle and white, white, brindle, fallow, 
fawn smut, or fawn pied. The general 
appearance is of a small dog, very compact, 
and of great strength. One of the leading 
points is the head, which should be large and 
square, chaiacterized l)y a short and retrouss^ 
nose, enabling the animal to breathe freely 
while holding on to anything for an indefinite 
length of time. 

I’he proverb “ dogs delight to bark and 
bite ” holds goo(l.s in the latter respect only 
with this breed ; for they do not often bark, 
and give no warning when about to attack. — 
U. & \V. Livingston. — Centmy, 

Poetry- 

IN MEMORIAM. 

On through *thc Libyan sand 
Rolls ever, mile on mile, 

League on long league, cleaving the rainless 
land. 

Fed by no friendly wave, the immemorial 
Nile. 

ir. 

Down through the cloudless air. 

Undimmed, from heaven’s sheer height. 

Bend their inscrutable gaze, austere and bare, 
111 long-proceeding pomp, the stars of Libyan 
night. 

HI. 

Beneath the stars, beside the unpausing flood, 
Earth trembles at the wandering lion’s roar ; 
Trembles again, when in blind thirst of blood 
Sweep the wild tiibes along the startled 
shore. 


IV. 

They sweep and surge and struggle^ and 
are gone : 

The mournful desert silence reigns agaiflf 
The immemorial River rolleth ^n. 

The ordered stars gaze blank . upon the 
plain. 

V. ■ 

O awful Presence of the lonely Nile» 

O awful Presence of the starry sky, 

Lo, in this little while 

Unto the mind’s true-seeing inward eye 

There hath arisen there 

Another haunting Presence as sublime. 

As great, as sternly fair ; 

Yea, rather fairer far 
Than stream, or sky, or star. 

To live while star shall bum or river roll, 
Unmarred by marring Time, 

The crown of Being, a heroic soul. 

VI. 

Beyond the weltering tides of worldly change 
He saw the invisible things. 

The eternal Forms of Beauty and of Right; 
Wherewith well pleased his spirit wont to 
range. 

Rapt with divine delight. 

Richer than empires, royaler than kings. 

Vll. 

Lover of children, lord of flery fight. 

Saviour of empires, servant of the poor. 

Not in the sordid scales of earth, unsure. 
Depraved, adulterate, 

He measured small and great. 

But by some righteous balance wrought in 
heaven, 

To his pure hand by Powers empyreal given ; 
Therewith, by men unmoved, as God he judged 
aright. 

VHI. 

As on the broad sweet-watered river tost 
Falls some poor grain of salt. 

And melts to naught, nor leaves embittering 
trace ; 

As in the o’er-arching vault 
With unrepelled assault 
A cloudy climbing vapour, lightly lost, 
Vanisheth utterly in the starry space ; 

So from our thought, when his enthroned 
estate 

We inly contemplate. 

All wrangling phantoms fade, and leave us 
face to face. 

IX. 

Dwell in us, .sacred spirit, as in thee 
Dwelt the eternal Love, the eternal Life, 

Nor dwelt in only thee ; not thee alone 
We honour reverently, 

But in thee all who in some succouring Strife, 
By day or dark, world-witnessed or unknown. 
Crushed by the crowd, or in late harvest hailed. 
Warring thy war have triumphed, or have 
failed. 

X. 

Nay, but not only there 
Broods thy great Presence, o’er the Libyan 
plain. 

It haunts a kindlier clime, a dearer air. 

The liberal air of England, thy loved home. 
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Thou through her sunlit clouds and flying rain 
Breathe, and all winds that sweep her island 
'^ore — 

l^ough fields of riven foam, 

Wliere in Stern watch her guardian breakers 
' roar. 

Ay» throned with all her mighty memories, 
'Wherefrom her nobler sons their nurture 
' draw, 

With all of good or great' 

For aye incorporate 

That rears her race to faith and generous 
* shame. 

To high-aspiring awe, 

To hate implacable of thick-thronging lies, 

To scorn of gold and gauds and clamorous 
fame — 

With all we guard most dear and most divine, 
All records ranked witl: thine, 

Here be thy home, brave soul, thy undecay- 
ing shrine. 

Ekn£St Myers. 


Ajb the Station on an Autumn Momlngr. 
(From the Italian of Giosue CarduccL) 
The first edition of the Odi Barhare^ from 
which the following poem is taken, appeared 
in 1877. “No book,V says Doctor Ugo 
Brilli, “ has given rise to a controversy more 
ardent, more varied, more wide-spread, more 
serious, more learned, more fruitful of good 
results than the Odt Barbare of Giosde Car- 
ducci.’* Into this controversy I do not pro- 
pose to enter here, beyond noting that one 
German critic calls Carducci ^Uhe Italian 
Heine,” and gives good reasons for the name. 
The strange mixture of romantic sentiment 
and startling realism is what will strike an 
English reader most, and it certainly renders 
the poems as unlike the rest of modern Itali- 
an poetry as they well can be ; — 

Lamp after lamp how the lights go trooping, 
Stretching behind the trees, dreamily yonder ; 
Through the branches adrip with the shower 
The light slants and gleams on the puddles. 

Plaintively, shrilly, piercingly whistles 
The engine hard by. Cold and grey are the 
heavens 

Up above, and the Autumn morning 
Ghostlike glimmers around me. 

Whither and whence move the people 
hurrying 

Into dark carriages, muffled and silent ! 

To what sorrows unknown are they ru.shing— 
Long tortures of hopes that will tarry ? 

You too oh fair one, are dreamily holding 
Your ticket now for the guard’s sharp 
clipping — 

Ah, so clips Time, ever relentless, 

Joys, memories, and years that are golden. 


Far-stretching the dark train stands, and 
the workmen 

IBlack-capped, up and down keep moving 
like shadows ; 

In his hand bears each one a lantern, 

And each one a hammer of iron. 

And the iron they strike sends a hollow 
.resounding 

Mournful ; and out of the heart an echo 
Mournfully answers — a sudden 
Dull pang of regret that is weary. 

Now the hurrying slam of the doors grows 
insulting 

And loud, and scornful the rapidly-sounding 
Summons to start and delay not : — 

The rain dashes hard on the windows. 

Pufling, shuddering, panting, the monster 
Now feels life stir in its limbs of iron. 

And opens its eyes, and startles 
The dim far space with a challenge. 

Then on moves the evil thing, horribly 
trailing 

Its length, and, beating its wings, bears 
from me 

My love— and her face and her farewell 
Are lost to me now in the darkness. 

O sweet face flushed with the palest of roses ; 

0 siarlike eyes so peaceful ! O forehead 
Pure shining and gentle, with tresses 
Curling so softly around it ! 

The air with a passionate life was a-tremble. 
And summer was glad when she smiled to 
greet me ; 

The young sun of June bent earthward 
And kissed her soft cheek in his rapture. 

Full *neath the nut-brown hair he kissed her — 
But though his beauty and splendour might 
circle 

Her gentle presence— far brighter 
The glory my thoughts set around her. 

There in the rain, in the dreary darkness 

1 turn me, and with them would mingle 
my being ; 

I stagger ; then touch myself grimly — 

Not yet as a ghost am I moving. 

0 what a falling of leaves, never-ending. 
Icy, and silent, and sad, on my spirit ! 

1 feci that forever around me 

The earth has grown all one November. 

Better to be without sense of existence — 
Better this gloom, and this shadow of 
darkness. 

Would I, ah, would I were .sleeping 
A dull sleep that lasted for ever. 

H. CouKTiioPfi Bowen. 
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LIFE ON THE PAMIR PROPER AND IN THE 
ADJACENT LOCALITIES* 

TF from the Farghdna basin, that typical corner of Mussulmin 

Turkestdn, we pass southwards, or rather in a S.E. direction, 
after crossing the Farghdna mountains, which are known under the 
name of the Alai range, we come to a perfectly different country 
with another climate, another atmosphere, lying at a different 
altitude. We then enter the wide valley of the Alai situated 
at an absolute height of from 9,000 to 10,000 feet, and with a width 
which, in places, extends to 40 versts ( 26% miles). Bounded on 
the south by the lofty snow chain of the Trans- Alai mountains, 
the Alai valley stretches from E. to W. in one regular sweep of 
steppe, covered almost throughout with meadow grasses and other 
pasture vegetation. 

And when we enter the valley of the Upper Alai we meet 
with a form of nature which, in many respects, resembles that 
of the Pdmir. During the summer numbers of Farghdna Kirghiz 
nomadise over the vast surface of the Alai, or else find ample room 
on which to erect their rude auls or temporary rows of village^ 
They leave the region of the Upper Alai and go back to Farghdna 
in about 60 days, but in Central and Lower Alai they make a longw 

* Condensed text of second lecture by Mining Engineer D. L. Xvanoff. ddivete^ 
before the Russian Geographical Society on the 2nd (14th) May i884« 
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^tbetn remalo there throughout the winter season. 
Alai you will find feather-grass, ktpets, orjamtsa, 
us plants, which combine to make up a luxuriant 
pasttuSeC gr<Mf(th^' and, wherever there i^ water, there too will be seen 
large patches of the delicate hedge- hog grass {Garex phsodes) 
locally called rang.* Amidst otjbier growths of the above kind, 

o 

we shall come across many of our old acquaintances, such as 
the myosotts or forget-me-not, the ianunculus or crow-foot, the * 
camomile, the dandelion, the wild thyme and innumerable specimens 
of the paptlionacious pea and clover families. 

In the month of June, i,e,y in the spring season on the Alai, 
when the flowers are in full bloom, a more bright and luxuriant 
picture of a purely steppe character than that which the Alai 
presents, it would be difficult to find. 

As soon as we pass from east to west along the Pdmir, the 
locality begins to fall from an approximate height on the north of 
9,000 feet and of 12,000 feet on the south, so that we at once pass 
into the region of forest growth, begin ning with the wild vine. 
Beside this we soon find the reed or chit ( LasiagrosUs splendens) 
and a little lower down the briar, willow, birch, mountain-poplar, 
oblepikha^ (which here attains to the size of a fairly large tree and 
which is almost invariably engirded by the prettily climbing clematis\ 
the liquorice root, wood-bine, (tiue love), black cunant, and 
lastly the dendroidal juniper {Jfumpeius pseudosabtna) and otheis. 
Side by side with this forest growth appears grain culture beginning 
with barley followed by wheat. Since amidst the wide valleys of 
the Eastern Pimir the flat a is of an exclusively meadow character, I 
will call this portion the Meadow or Steppe PdmiK 

In order to define the limits of this particular locality, we must 
carry a line from the highlands of the Ak-Su to the Vdshil-kul Pdmir ; 
this line would then pass round the Alichur-Murghdb mountains at 
the mouth of the Ak-Baital, and, taking in the basins ©f the river 
Kokui-Beli and of lake Kara-kul, would pass to the Kashgdrian 
Pamir. 

The very causes that have created a mixed flora have produced 
also in the Fdmir plateaux a mixed fauna as well. Thus we meet 
with types of a cold steppe and mountain region. The domestic 
{knfais) lives at the same height as the arhhdra or mountain sheep. 

Over the rocky mountains of the Pdmir region roam goats (the 
(^apra sibtrtca) of a huge size which bCar the local name of kttk and 


* This plant gives its name to Rang-kul (lake) and Rang nver, as well as to a locality 
on the Paiuir 
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whklt afTord peculiar sport to the loeAl Mlqweis of^ 
animal is not so confiding and simple as is the '^rkhAm, -If 
chance to come unexpectedly on a group'* of arkkim^' 
will first of all stand still as though it would wait to see virl^^t th^ <nan^, 
would do who had so suddenly sprung out before it, ap.d frequently, 
even after it has been fired at, the arkhdra will only bound away 
for a short distance and then again stand still. Not so the wild goat < 
This animal, which easily clambers over crags that are alm9st% 
inaccessible to man, no sooner caftches sight of him from some 
commanding point, than it is off like the wind. For this reason 
the local Kirghiz, who hunt the kiik, have to resort to stratagem, 
to effect its capture or slaughter. They lead along a ydk and so 
gradually approach their quarry, of course taking care to hide them- 
selves behind the decoy. The kitk, which is accustomed to the sight 
and companionship of the ydk, thus allows the sportsman to 
approach it. 

On the meadow lands of the Pdmir there are large num-. 
bers of the brown bear, which is, however, somewhat smaller than . 
the bear of European Russia. My small party managed to kill 
four altogether, and during one day’s sport five^of us came upon 
three bears in the space of a couple of hours. 


In the same locality is met with the grey wolf of the same size 
as that seen in the steppe country. The wolf of the Fdmir is the un- , 
failing companion of the arkhdra; these two animals wander almost, 
side by side, and sb simple is the arkhdra that it gives of its kind 
a large yearly percentage of victims to its fierce companion, the wolf;. 


Amongst the other animals of the Pdmir must be mentioned 
the yellow marmot and a small kind of hare, which is apparently 
of the same type as that met with in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Issik-kul. 


Of birds I will point to the Indian goose, shieldrake, grebe, 
woodcock, water-hen, alpine raven, partridge {Syrrhaptes) found 
not lower than 12,000 feet, and even as high as 15,000 feet 

Then, in the inaccessible rocky mountains, we find the partridge 
(Megal(perdix tibetanus). Besides these, I came across on thd 
Almayana Pedrix, Chukar, the sole specimen seen throughout the 
whole of the Pdmir, and that in a very retired locality lying at a, 
height of 14,000 feet. 

The lakes and streams of the Pdmir are .extraordinarily riclf 
in fish of various kinds which become the prey of birds, small and 
great. ■ " 
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In a(l(Iing here mention of numerous representatives of ih& 
family of Aridce (wasps, drones, and bees), myriads of gad-flies and 
musquitoes, and innumerable small midges, which are of a peculiarly 
venomous sort along the great lake, I will permit myself to bring 
my account of the Pdmir fauna to an end. 

If we move westward and pass from the meadow to the moun- 
tain Pdmir, we soon meet with a change in the grain crops ; first 
there is barley, then wheat, and last of all the cotton crops of Kala-i- 
Khumb. 

As regards the climate of the Pdmir, some idea may be formed 
of its severity when we learn that the winter lasts for seven months. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to' say what intermediate period iff 
occupied by the summer. If we hold that the summer is the period 
during whidi there are no frosts at night, then the summer season 
cannot be said to last more than a month. As far as I remember, 
the hottest months were comprised within a period dating from the 
middle of June to the middle of August, but even after a hot day 
at this period of the year, the frosts would register 28, 26, and 24" 
Fahr. In the early morning along the Course of streams one may see 
an entire fringe ofice particles, and yet, when the sun rises, the banks 
of these same streams will be found to be bright with flowers in fult 
bloom. With regard to the rainfall of the Pdmir, our observations 
during the summer months showed that it is very scanty, the 
number of even cloudy days being very few. 

With respect to the quantity of snow during the winter it is 
difficult to speak even approximately. Tiie fact is that on the 
Pdmir there are localities in which, from what the natives say, the snow 
lies in great masses, and on the contrary there are other places in 
which there is hardly any fall at all. Thus, fpr example, in the 
low lands of the Istik and in the neighbouring valleys of Ak-Bura 
and also at Kul-Jilga and in the .Shurali valley, the fall of snow 
durin]^ the winter is so slight that flocks of sheep cah easily be 
pastured. 

•Such a phenomenon, I suppose, chiefly depends on the strong 
winds which aid in the uneven distribution of the snow, causing it 
to be deposited in huge masses over one locality, and to be borne 
past or blown off the surface of another. 

It is maintained, too, that the power of the southern sun is so 
^reat that the snow in all .the open places rapidly melts even during 

the winter.* On the other hand, there are portions of the Pdmir 

■ ■_ >. - ■ _ ■■■ . , 1 ■! — 1 

* Abiding to what we learn from the information afforded by the English ExpedI* 
tion» this is not altogether correct 
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'wbene all the rokds ate blocked with snow and .where all thei^ppseid 
places are so frost-bound that even rivers which .have rapid 
Current, as for instance the M^urghib, are covered with a thi^ coating 
of ice. As far as I could observe, the prevailing wind on the Fdfflir 
-is westerly! This is probably due to the fact that most of the valleys 
have .a direction which' bears W. and £. 

The inhabitants of the Pdmir belong to one of two races : 
the aboriginal stock, the Kirghiz of Mongol origin ; and the Tajiki 
or members of an Arzan tribe. . * 

"Kii^hiz” is the name*adop|ed by the people themselves, but 
we Russians, in order to distin^ish them from the Kirg^iz-Kaisdk 
or Kazdk, call them Kara-Kirghiz. These Kirghiz comprise four 
sections: viz., Teit, Gadirsha, Naiman, and Kipchak. The chief 
part of this population is centred in the valleys of Northern- and 
■Southern Gez (in the neighbourhood of Muji the winter quarters 
of the Bek, of whom I have spoken), in the Rang-Kul region, 
along the Ak-Baital and the Ak-Su, and on the , Alichur (where 
there are some 20 kibitkas) and in the basin of the Kokui-BeK. 
■Besides these, one or two kibitkas nomadise- during the. summer 
in the neighbourhood of Urta-Beli, but whether they remain 
there permanently I do not know. On the Upper Tagarma there 
are also Kirghiz settlers. 

The distribution of the above-named sections of Kirghiz is 
as follows : .the tw.o first keep principally to the W. and S.-W. 
regions, whilst the Naiman and Kipchak sections chiefly frequent 
the N.-E. districts. These Kirghiz, as kinsmen of our Alai Kirghiz, 
very much resemble them in respect of physiognomy, for they have 
the same ugly cast of the countenance with the same wide cheek- 
bones, but they are, on the other hand, distinguished from Kaziks 
in that many of them have beards and whiskers of great size. 
Almost all the Kirghiz of the Pdmir have weak eyes. This ailment 
is caused chiefly by salty and sandy particles which are frequently 
blown about by the force of strong winds. The characteristic ailment, 
however, of the P^mir Kirghiz must be put down as tooth-ache. 
We are accustomed to see within the limits of our province of 
. Turkestdn, members of this Mongol race with such beautiful teeth 
. that a Kirghiz from the Pdmir strikes us as very strange with his 
rows of decayed incisors. The Pdmir Kirghiz also suffer, from sore lips 
. (especially during the summer) rheumatism and all kinds of catarrhal 
-disorders ; but from fever of eveiy sort they are perfectly free. ! 

The head-covering worn by the women of the Pdmir Kirghiz 
resembles that in use by the women amongst the Kirghiz of Russian 
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Alai. It con^tsts of a latge White turban which hangs down very 
much in front. 

The Pdmir Kirghiz are so fond of a nomad life that even amid 
' the cold and winds they never think of constructing for themselves 
'winter huts, passing the inclement period of the year in the same 
dilapidated kibitkas that they- occupy during the summer, and 
moreover during the winter they do not even lay down reeds or any 
other warmth-giving appliances inside their felt tent 

During the summer the Pdmir Kirghiz usually nomadise at heights 
some 2,000 or 3,000 feet above the altitude of their winter quarters, 
so that, whilst the latter are generally at a height of from 11,000 to 
12,000 feet, their summer tents are pitched at an altitude of as 
much as 14,500 feet above the sea. The chief reason -for their 
wishing to ascend thus high is to taTce their cattle out of the inarshy 
localities where they would be so harrassed by gad-flies and midges, 
-&c. ; moreover on the higher-lying ground the cattle can enjoy 
an abundance of nourishing feather-grass which does not grow 
below. 

The principal food of the Kirghiz is milk in various forms ; 
koumiss (or fermented milk of the mare) occasionally, fresh cow’s 
milk, dried or fresh cheese of the consistency of thick curds. 

During the summer season the Pdmir Kirghiz have no grain 
'at all, and they can indulge in this luxury only late in the autumn 
season when the grain crops ripen in Shighndn. Meat they very 
seldom touch. 

The Kirghiz of the Pdmir is wilder and more of a freebooter 
than is his kinsman of Russian Turkestdn. Amidst the Pdmir 
Kirghiz one will constantly hear stories about the fights in which 
this or that man has taken part with the Kanjuts, Shighnanese, 
-or Kdshgdrians. 

There are numerous cairns scattered over the Pdmir, as, for 
example, the one at Yul-Mazar (an English and Russian as- 
tronomical point) which is generally, but quite incorrectly, pronounced 
Yal-Mazdr, although the meaning of the Kirghiz word very clearly 
points to " the tomb by the road side.” All such monuments are 
connected with whole series of stories about the brave men who 
have fallen in the fight with the Kanjuts and with the inhabitants 
of Shighndn. 

Fifteen years ago, the Pdmir Kirghiz were the subjects of the 
Khdn of Khokand (Khokand is now the Russian Province of Far- 
ghdna). At that time the Khdn was engaged in a ' war with 
Karategio and with Shighndn, and he was possessed of a- very con- 
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Std^rable roiiit«fy force becaU^ 9)1 tfce KiJgfe>i ai|fipC»ts4;.Wl C 9 *Wi 
3at when Yakiib-Beg occupied Khanate of K^^bgir, t)l9 
transferred . tjieir allegiance to him. yalcab-B^,.in‘ Mritb 
the Chinese, invited them to eptet his army» promis(ng thenn. t9Ph 
equal to that of yesaftl (lif, captain Qf.Cpssacks)«.f<'^#r .(/^. captai# 
of a hundred) and the like. All Kirghiz who were fit for miiitgty 
service answered to this call and went toiK^shg^r; Aft^F Ynkub- 
Beg had defeated the Chinese, the majority of the Kirghia remaijaf)4 
In his service and thus became«perinaneiltly quartered in the toyrn 
of Kdshgdr, When however the Chinese once more ocpiipied tha 
place, the knotty question arose as to whose sqbjents the F^hr 
Kirghiz were ? The Kirghiz themselves maintained that they had 
only entered Yakub-Beg’s military service, and that they were the 
subjects of the Khdn of Khokand. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
persisted that when they retook Kashgdr, the Kirghiz were Kishr 
gdrian subjects, and consequently they must now be considered 
subjects of the Emperor of China. This question is connected jvith 
the settlement of our boundary with Western China, and how it will 
ultimately be decided it is difficult to foresee. 

The Kirghiz of the Tdmir, who lead, as we have said, a notpad 
life, are exceedingly popr. They do not possess their own b>'aed 
of horses (we do not know one instance in which we saw a drove 
of horses on the Fdmir), but have to procure them from the proT 
vince of Farghdna. They possess too but few sheep, their only 
source of wealth being their which furnish them with good 

milk and cheese and serve also as pack animals. The flesh too of 
this beast they hold to be a real delicacy at their feasts. A year 
or two ago, almost all their j'd^ perished from a pestilence. 1 only 
saw two or three camels altogether on the Fdmir. 

It is clear that the Fdmir Kirghiz, notwithstanding their predi- 
lection for a milk diet, are altogether dependent on the produce of 
the soil, and consequently they either gravitate towards Kdshgdr or 
go to “ Andijdn,” as they call the entire province of Farghdna, or 
,to Shighndn (but here only for grain which they get in exchange 
for the salt carried by them from the Fdmir.) 

From Kdshgdr, but principally from Farghdna, there wander to 
tlic Fdmir so-called Saudagars, i.e., traders in khalatf, cotton 
webs, cheap saddles, horse-shoes, &c., &c. These they barter for 
Fdmir raw products, such as hides, butter, felts, and also sheep and 
ydks. 

. The other race, which, if it does no|: dwell actually, pn thp 
Pdm)r itself, is to be found on its outskirts, is the Tdjik or Aryan 
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race Although there are Tijiks at fCisghir and in the province 
of Farghina, I will here only speak about the Tdjtks of Shighndn, 
of Roshdn and of Darwdz, and in part also, of course, of Karatee- 
gin as a countiy adjacent to Darwdz, and as being so closely bound 
up in so many respects with the above-mentioned mountain pro- 
vinces. 

Immediately one looks at a Tdjik mountaineer, and before one 
has inquired his nationality, one sees that he can be neither a 
Kirghiz nor a Mongol, with his regular features, his open and 
almost straight set eyes, his thick eye-brows and beard often 
of a reddish hue, with his frame of another build altogether — one can 
immediately recognise a type of the Aryan race. Besides these 
characteristics one meets with in the Tdjik an unusual longing for 
a settled mode of life and for agricultural employment. Fate has 
driven him into the recesses of the mountain, wherein his valleys 
are narrow and so choked up with stones as to make the construction 
of tracks almost impossible. It is clear then that with such sur- 
roundings the Tdjik of the mountains must be a more or less perse- 
cuted man, and certainly when we enter the zone of the western limits 
of the Fdmir, we enter a unique world of vassal states, we come to a 
world of which the people are in a condition of semi-slavery, to a 
countiy which is poor, thinly populated, and, therefore, in an agri- 
cultural sense dependent on neighbouring and richer countries. More- 
over in the case of Shighndn and of Darwaz, the boundaries of such 
hemmed-in regions are conterminous with those of such powerful and 
independent states as China, Badakhshan, Bukhdra, and Khokdnd. 
Hence it is natural that the petty khdns of the Cis-Pdmir should 
have made it a rule to seek protection from whichever of their power- 
ful neighbours seemed at the given moment to be most in the 
ascendant. And yet in their own little world such men have always 
been despots, and small despots invariably exercise their unbridled 
will in all the details of popular existence. Thus it has come to 
pass that the khdn of such a country has divided the land into 
patches, one of which he has bestowed on either a child or a nephew, 
and in this way there have risen up the numerous Kurgans or forts 
occupied either by the Beg himself or by one of his kinsmen. 
Hence, too, has been inaugurated a system of feudal service and of 
poll-tax. The first of these demands takes the form of tilling the 
*' State” lands, i^., the best portions of a confined and infertile 
mountain country, and in sowing, harvesting, and storing the grain 
raised therefrom. The poll-tax levied is varied according to each 
particular locality. Thus from one man will be taken a sheep or a 
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goat ; from attother a cloth khalat, a pair of' woodeh satidhts, a 
wooden cup, a spade, two or three bundles of fire-Wood, h eupfut 
of butter, a bag of husks, a rope, a fowl, and so on. 

A tax on iron was , also introduced into Darwiz. As on the 
River Wantch iron mines were worked and various articles inanu* 
factored on the spot, this tax was in the first instance confined to the 
Wantch province, but subsequently it was extended to the other 
parts of Darwdz, the inhabitants of which had no idea what iron 
was like. Nevertheless the tax oA iron amounted to the surrender 
of pounds in each case. 

As regards the relations of the people of Darwdz toward 
Shighnin and Roshin, there was yet another evil influence in addi- 
tion to their poverty ; for, whereas the subject professed the -.S'^Mi^ 
faith, the ruler and his own people were Sunnis or orthodox 
Muhammadans, who regarded the Tdjik mountaineer as a' heretic. 
Now a Sunni considers that he is perfectly justified in seizing a 
Shiah and selling him into slavery. 

The houses of the people of Shighndn, of Roshdri, and of 
Darwdz do not at all resemble what we are accustomed to see 
occupied by Central Asian Mussulmdns generally, of which' the 
houses of Bukhdra may be taken as an example, and which are too 
well known to need a description in this paper. But the house 
a mountain Tdjik is of quite another kind. It is in fact a cabin 
constructed of stone gathered from the hill sides, or of very small 
lumps of clay. There is no finish about the work, and the effect from 
outside is to call to mind a stye rather than an abode for a human 
being. 

But go inside and you will be surprised. First of all an en- 
closure is entered whence there is a door leading to a narrow corridor 
some 4^ feet wide. This corridor is shaped like either L or T. 

Along the sides of this passage there are lofty recesses, and 
underneath these are tethered the cattle, &c. These recesses 
are in fact the habitable portion of the building, and they have parti- 
tions each with its own purpose. Thus there is the kitchen with 
its stove ; the recess for the women, which is screened off and. which 
contains the various conveniences for women’s work ; then there is 
the sleeping compartment ; and, lastly, the recess in which the guests 
are received, and this is the most presentable of all, being laid 
down with felts or carpets. Moreover, within the limits ot this 
original “ house,” there are a number of walls, partitions, columns, 
angles, &c., all of clay. As a rule, these do not reach to the ceiling, 
but serve as store places and cupboards, for the receptiou of the 
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Various articles of domestic economy, The grain is Jet itt -froin; 
above, and the store partitions are roofed pver and (he walls are- 
plastered. In order to reach their contents for current coosumptibii) 
small apertures are made below. The walls and the socle are .paint- 
ed in different colours ; thus, for instance, if the walls are Coloured 
yellow, the socle will be painted red. The interior of otje of these 
Structures, is illuminated with Shighnin candles, over two feet long, 
prepared .from a peculiar kind of reed which is smeared over' with a 
mixture of sheep's dung and flax ^ed. As one enters such an abode 
and looks around, one is quite struck with the amount of detail and 
the elaborate eflbrts towards adornment which reign amidst all the 
evident poverty. The domestic pots and pans are all made by the 
women. They have no moulds, and yet the workmanship is smooth, 
fine, durable, and very pretty. For every trifling requirement there is 
an appliance ready to hand ; thus, for instance, in order to carry Are 
about the house (they have no matches) an earthen pan with a 
handle is contrived. Where the people live amidst a forest, they 
make their troughs, spades, and shoes (which are of a peculiar shape) 
of wood. Although these shoes are large and clumsy, they are 
very skilfully worn by the Tdjik mountaineers. The shoes of 
the common folk arc made of poplar wood, those used by a Bek are 
hewn out of hazel. 

» » « '9f « • 

The Tdjik mountaineers scarcely know what money is, and 
always put a value on it much below what it is worth. I myself 
had an opportunity of being convinced of this. For a cupful of 
butter 1 tendered on one occasion 30 kopecks (about gd.), and on 
being refused and asked go, 1 offered the man an ell of printed 
cotton worth about 14 kopecks ($</.), and this he readily took. 
For a sheep they asked me 20 silver roubles (about £2") but the 
.animal was subsequently given to me for six ells of the same material. 
It is evident then that with such people merchants And it a very 
proAtable thing to do business. 

As regards the social life of the Tdjiks, the Arst thing that strikes 
.one in this Mussulman corner of the world is that the women go 
about with uncovered faces. Their dre.ss consists of a plain shirt 
reaching to below the knee, long drawers which hang down over 
the ankle-joint, round which they are fastened. The head-covering 
consists of a large kerchief, and below this the hair bangs down 
in two plaits. 

Amongst the mountain Tdjiks there is not noticeable that 
burdensome, servile treatment of the women which prevails 
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-ahiongst the Krrghii A Kirghiz wotrian.- inay' indeiiJ‘.be'‘s ^4 tiJ 
.slave up to the day of her death ; - for her dtity- i$ to -look- after the 
.‘horse and the cow, cut the firewood, fetch the water, cook ' the ' (ood, 
•make the wearing apparel, whilst the men do nothing r hut ride 
-about, collect news and idle their time geherally. Amongst -the 
mountain Tdjiks, on the other hand, if we see the wife overburdened 
.with work, we shall find that a le^er share does not fall to the 
lot of her husband, and if the dress of both is always dirty and 
torn, the fact arises from the 'extreme poverty in the midst pf 
-which they live. 

The songs of the mountain Tdjiks, of which I heard very many 
in Roshdn, are extremely characteristic and melodious, and several 
of them put me very much in mind of Italian serenades, 

* * ♦ * * • , 

In conclusion of my exposition I will endeavour in a few words 
to elucidate those geographical deductions which can be drawn at 
the present time. 

The chief results, obtained by past expeditions, you alreadyi 
to a certain extent, know from my letter sent from the Alai.* They 
may be summed up as follows : (a) The determination of eleven 
astronomical points from observations taken by Captain Putydta, of 
which two of these points correspond with those taken by the 
English at Yul-Mazdr to the west and at Tash-Kurgdn to the east ; 
(i) the completion of a map on a scale of five vers/s (3^ miles) to 
the inch : this work is the result of the surveys of all the members 
of the expedition ; but of course the chief contribution comes from 
Topographer Benderski, and about one-fourth of the Pimlr region 
was mapped by myself ; (c) the determination of the altitude of 
about 300 different points with the barometer, aneroid and gonio- 
meter (pf these the greater part were determined by myself) ; 
.^a) the collection of information relating to geology and physical 
geography, which will serve to explain the general character ;of the 
Pamir region ; (e) the collection of a small lurbarium ; (/) pencil 
sketches making one acquainted with nature and human life on the 
Pdmir. 

The collection of the very large amount of material regarding 
the whole of the Pdmir into one complete mass renders it possible 
to arrive at an exact definition of the question as to what is the 
PAmir. In respect of the geographical definition of this country 
mention of it has been made as though there were several Pdmirs. 

* Published in the livesHya ( IttMUstncf) of the I. R. G. Society, No. a, Vol. XIX of 
1883. 
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Thus the ’ Alichuf-Pdmir, the Little-Pdmir, the' Grreat-Pamir, the 
Khargosh-Pdmir, the Sarez-Pimir, &c., have been spoken of. 
JBut, in point of fact, none of these minor Pdtuire have any existence; 
for the natives speak of each particular locality as simply the ‘'Ali- 
chur,” the “ Khorgesh,” and they apply the expression Pdmir only 
to the river which issues forth from the Great Lake. This is not the 
place to enter into details as to whence such a mistake has arisen. 
Out of it, however, have sprung other inaccuracies. For instance, 
whereas mention is made of only one '• Khargosh-Psmir” there are 
really two “Khargoshes,” which lie at opposite ends of an extremely 
rocky gorge. One of these bears to the south towards the Pamir 
proper ; the other trends to the north, in the direction of the Alichur. 
Both take the form of confined and precipitous clefts which lead to 
the Khargosh pass lying at an altitude of 15,500 feet, the pass itself 
being also rocky and with a sharp ascent and descent. As regards 
the so-called “ Sarez-Pdmir" you will be able to gather from my 
account of it that it is nothing but a confined and unapproachable 
ocality. Thus yt)U see that, properly speaking, by the word ‘ Pamir’ 
is meant : (l) the local designation of a river ; and (2) the name of ah 
entire country ; and by this term must also be understood both 
the country along the upper course of the Amu-Daria and the 
province of the U pper Gez. 

According to the statements of the natives themselves, the 
Fdmir is a lofty table-land, whereon nothing but grass grows, 
marked by an absence of grain crops and of forest, the resort, in 
fact, of arkhdras, ydks, and poverty-stricken Kirghiz. To the 
word ‘ Pamir’ has been applied also the etymological interpretation 
of the Tdjiks who hold that the word is derived from bam or " roof,” 
-and that the final i of Bdmi has been obtained from an inflection 
of the Persian ; that the word Bdmi has been corrupted into Pdmir 
or Pdmil, and that this again has been mixed with the ordinary 
Kirghiz word ir, which means a * place’ of ' territory.’ 
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serai hrefy et f aspire d des conclusions immediates sajrs 
• Bandclaire at the commencement of a famous essay — an ad- 
mirable determination which the present writer will endeavoitr ta 
emulate. 

The past season in London has been one deserving of special 
note, for, perhaps, never before has there been such a high general 
average of merit at all the important exhibitions^ At Burlington. 
House, at the Grosvenor Gallery, at the Royal Institute, at the 
Royal Water Colour Society, everywhere there is to be noted the, 
same exceptionally high standard of work, — all the more remarkable, 
from the fact that times are bad and that artists as a body are 
suffering considerably from the depressed condition of the mercan- 
tile world. Moreover, the Royal Academy has this year opened a 
new gallery, thus affording much additional space. When it is 
realised that, besides the exhibitions named, there are numerous other 
Galleries, such as the Hanover, the British Artists, the Dudley, 
the Fine Art Society, and many others of a less public nature, such 
as Agnew's, Maclean’s, Tooth's, Colnaghi’s, one may have some idea 
of the enormous and ever-increasing amount of art production 
that finds, its way to the metropolis alone. All over the country 
large and important exhibitions are held twice annually — at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, the standard being as 
high as at Burlington House ; and in every town there is certain 
to be a local Gallery where very fair work may often be found. It 
is a matter for speculation that, while this year the general average 
in England is so satisfactory, there should be a marked. falling-off 
in France, where the Salon of i8§5 1^ one of the poorest that hay^ 
been seen since the disastrous year succeeding the Franpo-G^ipatt 
ivar. It seems as if there might be a sound basis for Mr. Qaldi^n'a 
prophecy that London is slowly but surely tending to become the 
great art centre of the world. 
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Of the three thousand and odd works exhibited at Burlington 
House and the Grosvenor Gallery, it will only be possible to notice 
a few of the more striking. Some few of these pictures were what 
are called sensations, that is, they were and are still talked of 
everywhere, whether on account of their rare merit, or their eccen- 
tricity, or because they represented some famous person, or for some 
other more or less satisfactory reason. Such were Mr. Richmond’s 
“ Athenian Audience,” Mr. Mitchell’s “ Hypatia,” Mr. Watts’s 
“Love and Life,” Mr. Millais’s “ Gladstone, ” at the Grosvenor; Mr. 
Orchardson’s “ Salon of Madame Recamier,” Colin Hunter’s 
“ Niagara Rapids,” Linton's " Marriage of the Duke of Albany,” and 
A. Waterhouse’s “ St. Eulalia” at Burlington House. 

By a large section of the public the Royal Academy is not 
unnaturally looked upon as the biggest thing in art gatherings; and, 
though the enemies of that institution are yearly increasing in 
number and in the vehemence of their attacks, there is no doubt 
but that for many years to come Burlington House will continue 
to be the favourite resort of the picture-buying and picture-visiting, 
public. In noticing the Grosvenor first it is simply because there 
are only a few individual works to specify, and because it is the first 
of the great exhibitions to open its doors. 

Where English art is to be seen in its strength is in portraiture, 
next in marine painting, and after that in landscape. In genre^ 
used in its most comprehensive sense, that is, in the painting of 
incident, active or passive — of everything relating to the direct 
influence of man, the French are greatly superior : in the manipula- 
tion of large canvases they have no equal, despite an occasional 
Munkaesy or Hansmakart from beyond the Rhine. And it is in 
portraiture that some of the finest art of this year is to be found. 
At the Grosvenor there were several which attrzicted considerable 
attention, especially, among the indiscriminating public, some of 
those decorative productions by Mr. Richmond which are becoming 
SO’ widely appreciated, some brightly-coloured likenesses and 
landscape by Mr. John Collier, and some eccentric and not very 
pleasing examples of the ingenuity of Mr. Alma Tadema. But 
although portraits are seldom as interesting as subject pictures, and 
are still less interesting at sec ond hand, there are yet two which it 
would not do to miss noticing here, and to which a few words may 
be devoted. First in importance and interest is Mr. Millais’s ma^ni* 
ficent portrait of Mr. Gladstone in his robes as a D.C.L. of Oxforc^ 
the second likehess that the great artist has painted of the Premier; 
The half-length figure is seated in an old chair, the body Sideways 
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and Ihe' face turned towards the' specUtor; the robe & of'br{}li&rif 
scarlet over rose, at thelcnee one hand holding a. silk collegiate eaiK 
The face is finely ' modelled, the eager black brown eyes •gaaibg 
forward with an alert gaze, with something indeed of that strahge 
Intensity characteristic of the gaze - of eagles and other raptorial birde f 
while even the nervous but powerful hand that clutches the end of the 
chair’s arm support is in keeping with the stern mouth, and the half-* 
defiant strangely-concentrated expression. Altogether this painting 
magnificently coloured as it is, will*be of immense value and interest a 
generation or two hence, when the reputation of Mr. Gladstone will 
be to many but an historical name : they will be able ft> 'see hint 
as he was during the most eventful and the most troubled period 6f 
his career. Very different is the much inferior but undoubtedly 
interesting presentment of Robert Browning, by his son R, Barriett 
Browning. The poet is presented in robes similar to those wOm by 
Mr. Gladstone, but the colouring is so mewhat harsh and thin : the 
features, though superficially like those of the original, do not sugge^ 
the author of The Ring and the Book so much as some French mar- 
shall, but they will doubtless often be scanned with interest by 
students at Oxford, for the picture is destined for Balliol College, of 
which the famous poet is an honorary fellow. 

The three places of honour are held by Mr. Watts’, Mr. 
Richmond, and Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Watts’s “ Love and Life” is a large 
upright picture, rather higher but less in width than hfs famoute 
Love and Death.” On the remote summits of a wild mountainous 
landscape stand two figures, one of either sex — one divine in strength 
and. mightily winged, the other feeble by comparison, yet instinct with 
life and energy also. In the background these rugged blue heights 
melt in the hazy distance, the nearest of them sheering straight 
down to the dim blue sea ; but in the foreground the barren cliff's are 
made of huge brown slabs of rock, the boulders here and there being 
cleft as if they had suffered in some fierce convulsion of the earth. 
It is over these stones that Love, the winged youth, is guiding the 
steps of upward looking life. On the pathway of the latter are 
strewn a few blossoms, pleasures now dead; but that once served to 
make the difficult way less hard to traverse ; but on either Side of 
the maiden life is Death — to the left an abyss ending in the 
deep sea, to the. right precipitous chasm, edged' with sharp xeefs. 
Stooping forward, she seems to feel upon her nude limbs the keener 
air that blows upon with every upward ascent; in h^ eyes there 
is rapt wonder and trust, tningred; With a shadow of fear,, .while 
with trernulo^s confidence she places her hands in those of her .celes» 
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tial guide. Love himself stoops in conscious power. He is a 
young man, strong, robust, no Cupid, or Anteros, but rather an 
Apollo. With his powerful wings drooping behind him he bends his 
head above his companion and seems to be uttering some encourage- 
ment or breathing some promise. The scene altogether is as if 
the artist had striven to represent one of the sons of the morning 
endeavouring to persuade some loving mortal maid to climb with him 
to the highest height of earth and thence launch with him into 
boundless space. 

Mr. Richmond’s large canvas represents the theatre at Athens 
during a recital of the Agamemnon ; on the marble benches sit 
many renowned men and fair women, while on the upper balconies 
move casual visitors from the city or the foreign ships, some of them 
evidently conscience-stricken as some crime of their own is brought 
home to them by the words of the avenger, sonorously ringing out 
through the clear Athenian air that is the only covering of the 
theatre : — 

“ Him twice I smote, — twice groaning prone he fell 
With limbs relaxed, — then, prostrate where he lay, 

Him with third blow I dowered, votive gift 
To Hades, guardian of the dead below.” 

The moment that Mr. Mitchell has chosen for his presentment 
of Hypatia is that terrible one immediately preceding her death. 
She has just fled up the nave of the Christian Church, the last shreds 
of her garment strewing the pavement, and has reached the altar 
over which is the figure of the Crucified Christ, as in Kingsley’s 
familiar words, “ she shook herself free from her tormentors, and, 
springing back, rose for one moment to her full height, naked, snow- 
white against the dusty mass around. * * * * With one hand she 
clasped her golden locks around her ; the other long, white arm was 
stretched upward toward the great still Christ.” Mr. Mitchell has 
inteipreted his stirring motif with no little success, but the face of 
Hypatia lacks dignity, certainly nobility and the scorn of a noble 
nature ; it is not that of the woman whose eloquence had thrilled 
hundreds, it is that rather of some flying nymph pursued by a lustful 
god or by the hounds of mortal hunters, or of some agonised refugee 
after the triumph of a furious siege. Yet there is so much power and 
beauty in this picture that no one will grudge it the honourable 
place it occupies, while it brings into public notice an artist of real 
and unmistakable capacity. 

Among the smaller works deserving of special notice it will 
suffice to mention the exquisite little. “ Expectations” of Mr. Alma 
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-Tadetna,. than which nothing finer has ever come 'from his; studia 
The scene is a familiar one to those acquainted with this artist's pra; 
ductions— 'a Greek girl sitting on a seat in a marble balcony, beyond 
which is the deep blue sea ; but tiiis work has all the charm of freshr 
ness, with such delight has it been painted and so flawless is the 
skill of the craftsman. To the left is the curve of the marble bal- 
cony, midway wherein sits a graceful damsel eagerly scanhing the 
expanse of purple blue sea that lies between her and the main land ; 
over the marble edge bend the •curiously tortuous boughs of a 
'maimed Judas-tree, the close clustered pink blossoms covering even 
the smallest branches and falling like flakes of tinted snow on the 
cool blue-veined steps ; beyond is a glimpse of a seacoast town, whence 
comes along “ the violet wave of that Ionian Sea,” a tiny white- 
sailed felucca bearing to the girl the lover whom she is so impatiently 
awaiting. . 

The landscapes at the Grosvenor are not very striking ; the best 
is “ Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe,” by Keeley Hals\velle. In this 
fine picture there is a masterly study of clouds and mists dispers- 
ing after heavy rain ; gleams of sunlight break on patches of emerald 
slopes, and the solemnity of the hills is rendered doubly impressive 
by the disclosing and intervolving vapours ; while on the calm 
waters of the Loch in front of the ruined Castle are exquisite reflec- 
tions of the various aerial phenomena. 

At the Royal Academy the chief work is beyond all question 
the chef d'ceuvre of Mr. Orchardson ; indeed it is the finest picture 
to be seen at present at any gallery of contemporary art in either 
England or France. This eminent academician is a slow worker, 
being content with one picture a year and never painting unless his 
heart is in his labour. He occupies the same place in art that Mr. 
Fater does in literature, that Rossetti does in poetry ; the sun> total 
.of his work is comparatively small, but it is invariably high in quality 
and of late superexcellent. His picture is a representation of the 
. Salon of the famous Frenchwoman, Madame Rdcamier, during one 
of those celebrated receptions where were to be seen all person^ 
of any reputation in art, science, literature, diplomacy, and lyar. 
She it was of whom it was said that “ the repose of her manner 
made her sympathy more effective.” Bien dcouter dest presque 
rdpondrel' quotes Jean Paul ; and certainly no one ever listened with 
more genius, if one may so say — or, as Saint Beiive asserted, " avec 
seduction.” The Salon of Madame R^amier includes all sections 
.of society as reconstituted after the Revolution. Not only th^ 
.scattered elements of the old aristocracy, but also the new men of 
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talent met at her house, from a coin'mon admiration 'of their youtig 
and beautiful hostess. It is one of the most liberally representative 
of these gatherings that Mr. Orchardson has revived for us. The 
chief personage in the large, scantily furnished, but handsome room 
is Madame Rdcamier herself, clad in simple white, and reclining 
with easy grace upon a sofa covered with yellow silk, her face and 
figure strongly relieved against the rich crimson of the great cur- 
tain that hangs from roof to floor a short distance behind her ; the 
only piece of colour upon her person is a sit]gle rose clinging to her 
dress just above the skirt, though under her feet is a cushion of 
harmonious tints. To her left is a small group of savants and others ; 
among whom are the great naturalist Cuvier, Delille, and Fouch^, 
the last named close to her ; to her right, beyond the low sofa, sit 
or stand in one or two admirably composed groups. Prince Metter- 
nich, Canova (leaning his back against the wall), the Due de Mont- 
morency (somewhat worn and aged after his exile), the brilliant 
Sernadotte, erect and stiff Lucien Bonaparte, handsome and portly 
Talleyrand, flie polished Brillat Savarin of gastronomic fame, 
Si6ycs, Gerard, Denarbonne, and others ; while at the extreme end 
sits Madame de Stael, placidly conversing with the gentlemen who 
surround her. Every figure seems endued with life, so unconstrained 
arc the attitudes, so natural the gestures and expressions, each face 
having a special interest from having been carefully reproduced 
from authentic likenesses. 

Mr. Millais has a large canvas representing an aged ornithologist 
not far off from death, showing to his grandchildren some of the 
skins of the birds of paradise, the parrots and parroquets, scarlet 
lories and yellow orioles, and so forth out of his treasured collection. 
The picture, however, is unattractive in colour and not up to Mr. 
Millais’s high level ; much pleasanter is his delightful portrait-picture 
of Lady Peggy Primrose, the five-year old daughter of Lord Rose- 
bery. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s “St. Eulalia” is a remarkably clever figure 
study : the murdered girl, a saint through her martyrdom, lies in 
the forum, her rigid ' limbs partially covered by the so-called mira- 
culous fall of snow, and a number of doves fluttering all about her ; 
her head towards the spectator, the foreshortening of the limbs is 
admirable, while the design as a whole is very attractive. There are 
fc.v good studies from the nude at Burlington House, perhaps the 
best being Mrs. Merritt’s “ Eve,” a goodly damsel sitting despondently 
on the ground, her head on her drawn-up knees, but with the im- 
pressiveness of the whole spoilt by the too obvious and common- 
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place 'symbolism of a bitten apple in the for^frohnd; and Mr. Cal-. 
deroTi’s " Andromeda,” where a beautiful Greek girl is seen st'atld- 
ing chained by the wrists to a sea-rock, behind her nude body float- 
ing quite a cloud of dusky brown hair ; in her eye's there is tlje terror 
of apprehension, though not yet has the dreaded sea-monster dis-' 
closed itself above the intensely deep blue of the windy waters 
that surge up against the rocks and precipitous cliffs in masses of 
white foam. • . 

Among the landscapes mention may be made of one or two of 
the most excellent. Mr. MaeWhirter has a large and imposing 
canvas called “ The Track of the Whirlwind,” the scene a rugged 
highland gorge. On the slopes of the barren hills the sparse 
pines and larches have been laid low, and in the foreground one 
mighty pine tree has been uprooted and lies within a few 
yards of a slender birch, whose greater pliability has enabled it 
to withstand the fury of the tempest. Beyond is seen a glimpse 
of the sea, on a distant boulder overlooking it being an antlered 
stag : and beyond and over all is a calm autufhnal sky, a few 
roseate cloudlets here and there dreamily lying in its windless pale 
blue depths. The sense of devastation is rendered with remarkable 
force, and, needless to say in Mr. MaeWhirter’s case, the tree studies 
are admirable. Mr. Peter Graham has a solemn evening effect 
in a mountainous part of Scotland — calm rose-flushed sky holding 
the dying light of day above a strath, over which pass a shepherd 
and his flock. Mr. David Murray is, best represented by a highly 
finished and in every way pleasant Highland subject — Last Leaves,” 
a late autumnal scene, embracing the slope of some hillside hollow 
and showing barren hills in the distance already powdered with 
the first thin snows of winter : there is a wonderful clearness and 
freshness in the atmosphere, against which stand out clearly the 
thin purplish branches of “bonnie birks.” A fine picture is Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s ” Vae Victis.” On a remote barren crag a fierce and powerful 
wolf has been disturbed as it is about to begin -its feast on the slain ' 
,kid beside it, for a huge eagle has swooped down to dispute the 
quarry. The attitude of the savage brute, pinned against the' 
rock, - the right paw on the ground but open and ready for mischief, 
.the left foreleg planted firmly on the slope and over the body ojT . 
,the kid, is exceedingly fine, as is that of the majestic eagle* 
.every feather of whose mighty wings seems a quiver with rage an^ 
.eagerness. Mr. Kivi&re’s other work is a very different subject, 
.called “'News from Naseby.” It represents a; young .woman qf noble, 
■family stopping over a table, in her hand the fatal- scrolV tejliiig .her 
of some loved one’s death on that bloody field, w^ile bjr Iwr side 
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are two King Charles spaniels, vaguely conscious of their fnistress'’3 
grief. Mr. Val Prinsep*s chief contribution is a richly coloured 
picture of native Indian life, Hindoo women chatting as they pass 
in their water-carrying : the full title of this attractive and interest- 
ing work is “Afternoon Gossip on the Banks of the Ganges, at the 
Cheo Sati Ghat, Benares.** Among the seascapes the finest are 
those by Mr. Hook, Mr. Graham, Mr. Brett, and Mr. Henry Moor; 
Mr. Graham's has for title a peculiarly applicable line from 
Cymbeline — “ Ribb’d and paled in with' rocks unscaleable and roaring 
waters.’* Great barren cHffsl and huge weedy rocks rise out of the 
sea, the wan grey-green billows of which dash against their bases 
in foam and driven spray. Mr. Brett’s “Norman Archipelago” is 
a view of the outlying rocks off the Channel Islands, seen under a 
brilliant midsummer glare of heat and surrounded by calm waters 
ruffled only by innumerable currents, visible by their dark stream- 
like evolutions. Mr. Hook> first of all living painters of the sea, 
has two specially fine pictures, one representing some cormorants 
standing idly after their ebb-tide meal by the side of the windy 
sea as it breaks along the shore : the other, a sunset study, is as 
noteworthy as anything Mr. Hook has done. In it we perceive 
the familiar dull atmosphere characteristic of the close of a summer’s 
day, a soft light resting on the green-grassed rocky seaboard, and 
on the figure of a women who, with her baby beside her, sits 
patiently watching the small fleet of fishing smacks lying between 
the shore and some distant outlying rocks, while beyond is the 
almost white sphere of the sun, sending great fan-like streamers up 
through the few horizontal dark clouds and down through the 
under yellows and deep orange, flashing along the surface of the 
windless water, and apparently culminating in the long oily billow 
which curves almost into itself ere it falls upon the stony beach. 

At the Salon the most impressive work is the large and 
magnificently rich but unpleasant painting by Benjamin Constant 
showing the interior of a Moorish seraglio, with the chief beauties 
of the harem lying dead, all slain by order of their angry lord, 
some jealous and blood-thirsty Pasha. The most gorgeous and in 
a sense ilte picture at the Exposition is the immense canvas of 
Clairin, entitled “ After the Victory/* The scene is the vast court 
of an Hispano-Moorish palace, possibly the Alhambra itself, 
thronged with hundreds of Arab warriors ; in the centre are Sheiks 
prostrating themselves before the green-robed Emir, and in the 
foreground are the trophies of war — slain chieftains of Spain, 
vessels of gold, weapons forged in far distant Madrid, and fair 
women snatched from their- homes in Seville or Granada. The effect 
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is certainly one of great magnificence. . After the compositions of 
MM. Constant and Clairin, the two most striking productions are the 
work of two comparatively unknown men — Messieurs Maillard and 
Rochegrosse. M. Maillard’s large picture is a representation of the 
last stand of a Gaulish chieftain against the Roman legions that have 
defeated his savage army ; around him is a pile of the dead, con- 
spicuous among whom are several of the foreign invaders still grasp- 
ing the staffs bearing the Imperial eagles, while he himself, re- 
cognising that all is over, stands* with his back against the single 
tree on that corpse-strewn mount, leaning on his bloody battle-axe 
and looking scornfully at the Roman General, who, with a stern 
gesture, commands the intervening advance guard to shoot a hundred 
arrows into the body of this defiant warrior. Above -the latter 
are nailed to the tree several heads, transfixed with the long shafts 
-already shot at the chieftain, and by his side stands a huge mastiff 
holding in its reeking jaws the severed heads of two slain captains 
of the Roman host. The picture is dramatically conceived, ably 
composed, and harmoniously coloured. Equally satisfactory in 
these technical points is the work of M. Roc^egrosse. " La Jac- 
querie” is the name of the latter, and it represents a characteristic 
scene of that terrible revolt. Into the house of a noble family a 
furious mob has burst — a ragged, savage, blood-stained, and 
altogether brutal crefv — thirsting for the blood of the terrified women 
and children crouching behind the dauntless figure of the elderly 
countess, who scornfully fronts the howling, mocking, fiendish in- 
truders, while with arms inclined backward she seems to protest on 
behalf of the poor innocents behind her. To the right a glimpse is 
caught of some figures setting the room on fire. The picture is far 
too horrible for any private collection, but in a public gallery it 
would not only be recognised as a fine work of au’t, but be capable 
of conveying a significant lesson. 

In landscape there is little of real importance ; in portraiture 
still less. It is worthy of note that in the latter and in marine paint- 
ing the palm is borne off by artists of American birth if of French 
training. No finer portraits are to be seen than Mr. Whistler’s like- 
ness of Lady Archibald Campbell ; among the seascapes nothing to 
surpass or even equal the magnificent study by Mr. Alex, 
Harrison, called *' The Wave,” a large canvas representing along 
evolving billow rolling along a windless pale-green sea mysteriously 
illumined with the lingering light of departed day and the faiift 
saffron of moon-rise. 


E. A. S. 
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HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 

f 

J^URING his lifetime Henry David Thoreau impressed a smaU 
circle of friends with the idea that he was a man of singular 
talent, if not of genius, but he was little known to the world at large. 
Most of his books were not published during his lifetime. His 
work was, however, of a character which could afford to wait for 
recognition, and now, nearly a quarter of a century after his death, 
signs are not wanting of a growing appreciation. His books have 
long commanded a steady sale in America, and lately a Scottish 
publisher has ventured to reprint one of the most famous of them ;* 
while the latest vplumef of selected passages from his diaries has 
an English as well as an American publisher. There is in Thoreau’s 
writings a depth of thought and wisdom, which in the lapse of time 
will be increasingly valued. 

The movement, sometimes spoken of as- the Transcendental 
Revival, which took place in New England nearly half a century 
3go, gave birth to curious types of character. The essential feature 
of that movement was the preaching of individualism. The coarse 
strength of the Puritanism which founded the American Colony had 
well nigh expended itself, and a new manifestation of religion, not 
less devout and certainly sweeter, was about to take its place. The 
time was also at hand for a re-action from the materialism which 
marked the i8th century. Kant had answered it, and the wave of 
idealism thus started in Germany spread over France and England, 
and reached America. 

Goethe gave the new doctrine, which, indeed, was not new, but 
as old as — nay, plder than — Plato, its direction in literature, and Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle were its English interpreters. It remained, how- 
ever, for America to give it a perfect adaptation to life. With others 
it had been a theory, a principle, an aim ; Emerson applied it to 
affairs and made it daily food. The moral enthusiasm evoked by 
this man cannot be estimated, but Lowell has affirmed that “ to him 
more than all other causes together did the young martyrs of our 

* Walden ; or^ Life in the Woods, Edinburgh : D. Douglas. 

T Summer, fioni the Joainal of Henry D. Thoreau. London : T, Fisher Unwin. 
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civil war owe the sustaining strength of thoughtful * herpism that is 
so touching in every record of their lives," 

Around Emerson gathered- men and women only less noblq 
than himself— Parker, Ripley, Hawthorne, Margaret Fullei> William 
Henry Channing, Alcottand others. Alcott’s so>calIed impracticable, 
but, for all that, highly useful educational efforts have been amusingly 
yet lovingly depicted by his daughter in “ Little Men" and elsewhere. 
All these persons were odd in their way, as apostles of individualisn^ 
were likely to be. Perhaps, however, the most curiously individual 
was the philosopher, “ poet-naturalist," and critic of society who is 
the subject of the present study. In more conventional society a 
career such as his would be scarcely possible ; it needed the ampler 
breathing space and larger tolerance of America for its development. 
Eccentricity troubles us, and we call in the mad-doctor. 

Born at Concord — the Mecca of Transcendentalism — I2th July 
1817, Thoreau never resided for long in any other place ; never tra- 
velled farther away than Canada, and that far only once. He object- 
ed on principle to distant journeys. “ Where is the unexplored land," 
he asked, “ but in our own untried enterprises ? To an adventurous 
spirit any place, London, New York, Worcester, or his own yard, is 
‘ unexplored land to a sluggish and defeated spirit even the Great 
Basin and the Polaris are trivial places.” While residing for a short 
time at Staten Island, New York, in 1843, he wrote to his mother : 
“ Mcthinks 1 should be content to sit at the back-door in Concord 
under the poplar tree for ever.” He was “ a great traveller in a small 
circle,” said Mr. Sauborn, one of his biographers. His native State 
of Massachusetts was well trodden by his feet. He believed the 
whole world could afford him nothing superior to his own spot of 
earth, and said : ” I think nothing is to be hoped from you if this bit 
of mould under your feet is not sweeter to you to eat than any other 
in the world or in any world.” Certainly Massachusetts yielded to 
this devoted seeker far more than the whole earth affords to many a 
persistent traveller. There he found specimens of most of the plants 
which were sent to him from distant countries, and he came to 
believe that the doctrine of indiffereiicy of place was as true physically 
as in philosophy. 

His personal appearance does not seem to have been particu- 
larly striking. In country places he was often mistaken for a pedlar. 
Mr. Rickctson, who had been in correspondence with him, found 
when they met, not the “stout and robust” person he had pictured 
but a “ small and rather inferior looking man.” He was .sparely 
built, had long arms,, short legs, prominent featmes and. sloping 
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shoulders. His blue-grey eyes were set deeply Jn his head ; his 
forehead was not unusually broad or high, but his whole countenance 
expressed “ concentrated energy and purpose.” In manner he was 
grave and somewhat repellent. His senses were very acute. He 
could roam the woods by night as easily as by day. His curiosity 
was insatiable. 

Thoreau’s father was a manufacturer of lead pencils, and for 
a time Henry assisted in the business. But the employment was 
so little to his taste that, after giving proof of his skill by the pro- 
duction of a pencil superior to any previously made at Concord, he 
withdrew. Others said the new pendl would make his fortune; he 
said it had already yielded him all its benefits. He had the educa-^ 
fion, and did not desire the commodity. He did not want to repeat 
again and again what he had done once, he said. 

Such was his practical ability that, had he devoted it to trade, 
he would, without doubt, have amassed a fortune. He seemed able 
for anything. He was a first-rate mechanic, he excelled in mathe- 
matics, and, in measuring heights and distances, his eye was as 
accurate as gauge and rule. A gentleman who observed his 
ingenuity in fixing a defective window in a railway carriage offered 
him a situation on the spot. However visionary some of his exploits 
and theories might seem, he was himself a man with perceptions 
too swift and sense too solid to be carried beyond his depth by 
enthusiasm. Frugality and patience were among his virtues, and of 
vices, it is said, he had none. He did not even smoke ! 

School-teaching, which he tried, was no more to his taste than 
pencil-making. He found his expenses out of proportion to his 
income ; “ for I was obliged to dress and train, not to say think and 
believe accordingly, and I lost my time into the bargain. As I 
did not teach for the good of my fellowmen, but simply for a liveli- 
hood, this was a failure.” It did not minister to life, and he had 
work to do elsewhere which he did. All natural beauty filled him with 
delight, and his proper place was in the midst of it. The simple 
modes of life which he craved, he found, not in our highly wrought 
civilization, but among the denizens of the forest. “ In society you 
will not find health, but in nature.” He did not love societies or 
wish to make his mark there. He wrote the " Natural History of 
Massachusetts,” but refused to offer a note of his observations to the 
Natural History Society ; because “ to detach the description from 
ks connexions in my mind would make it no longer true or valuable 
to me.” They wanted facts ; he cared for facts in their relation to 
ideas. “ Let us not underrate^ the value of a fact/’ he says at the 
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close of the paper named ; “ it will one day. flower in a trnth.. But, 
after all, it is much easier to discover than to see when the cover, is 
off.” - . . • 

Another force which inclined Thorean from society, was his 
passion for liberty. He said : “ I would rather sit on a pumplda 
and have it all to myself than be crowded on a velvet cushion.. ' 1 
would rather ride on earth in an ox-cart with a free circulation than 
go to heaven in the fancy-car of an excursion train and breathe 
a malaria all the way.” He (efused to be bound by any cus- 
tom however venerable ; it must prove itself good for him. 

“ The greater part of what my neighbours call good I believe in my soul 
to be bad, and, if I repent of anything, it is very likely to be my good 
behaviour. What demon possessed me that I behaved so well f You may say 
the wisest thing you can, old man, — ^you who have lived seventy years, not 
without honour of a kind, — I hear an irresistible voice which invites me 
away from all that. One generation abandons the enterprises of another like 
stranded vessels.” 

He did not necessarily wish to ac/ in opposition to the modes 
and customs he rejected ; but, by virtue of his manhood, he claimed 
the right to judge and choose for himself. The mistake is a common 
one that persons demand liberty to do this or that in order to gratify 
their desire. A true love of liberty is not compatible with strong 
desires. As a rule wrong-doers do not seek to justify their acts on 
principle, but wish rather to keep them as secret as possible, even to 
the extent of publicly denouncing the like behaviour in others. 

The “ pumpkin” with liberty was better than being crowded on 
a velvet cushion. Thoreau found, too, that it served most of the 
desirable ends of the velvet cushion. There were two ways of 
living, — one to provide means to gratify many wants, the other to 
regulate wants by means. He preferred the second method, — “ Men 
make their pride in making their dinners cost much ; I make my 
pride in making my dinner cost little.” It appeared to him that 
the lives of most persons were a sad waste. Men and women seem- 
ed to be living that they might clothe and feed themselves, not 
eating and clothing themselves for the sake of life ; they were 
toiling all their lives long in order that they might build large 
houses and collect furniture and superfluous raiment and other so- 
called comforts and luxuries. A simpler life, with fewer such luxu- 
ries and, as a consequence, involving less labour, seemed to biai 
much better. He therefore enquired what things were essential, ■ 

« By the words netessary ef life I mean whatever, of all that man obtains by 
his own exertions, has been from the first, or from long nsehu beeome, to 
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important to human life that few, if any, whether from savageness, or poverty^ 
or philosophy, ever attempt to do without it« To many creatures there is ii\ 
this sense but one necessary of life — food. To the bison of the prairie it is 
a few inches of palatable grass, 'with water to drink ; unless he seeks the 
shelter of the forest or the mountain's shadow. Some of the brute creation 
requires more than food and shelter. The necessaries of life for man in 
this climate may, accurately enough, be distributed under the several heada 
of food, shelter, clothing and fuel ; for not till we have secured these are 
we prepared to entertain the true problems of life with freedom and a pros- 
pect of success. Man has invented not only houses but clothes and cooked 
food, and, possibly from the accidental discovery of the warmth of £re and 
the consequent use of it, at first a luxury, arose the present necessity to sit 
by it. We observe cats and dogs acquiring the same second nature." 

Doubtless we must add, as scarcely less necessary to persons of 
culture, a few books and works of art or objects of natural beauty 
not always obtainable without exertion. Yet, without attempting 
to make our rule about necessaries too stringent or insisting on 
any asceticism, it is easy to see that in modern society there is 
much undue expenditure. The wise Greek affirmed that riclus 
consist^ not in large possessions but in small wants — a truth which has 
crystallized itself in the familiar proverb Contentment is better than 
wealth. 

Thoreau made a curious experiment in simple living on the 
shore of Walden Pond, in Mr. Emerson's ground, some little 
distance from his own home. Here he built himself “ a tight 
shingled and plaster house,” ten feet wide, fifteen feet long and eight 
feet high, “ with a garret, and a closet, a large window on each side, 
two trap doors, one door at the end and a brick fireplace opposite.” 
The total cost of the structure, without reference to the trees which 
he felled and used, and charging nothing for labour, was less than £6. 

It was part of his plan that he should build the house himself, 
for he thought “ there is some of the same fitness in a man’s 
building his own house that there is in a bird’s building its own 
nest.” ” Who knows,” he asked, ” but if men constructed their; 
dwellings with their own hands and provided food for themselves 
and families simply and honestly enough, the poetic faculty 
would be universally developed, as birds universally sing when 
they are so engaged. But alas I We do like cow-birds and cuckoos, 
which lay their eggs in nests which other birds have built, and 
cheer no traveller with their chattering and unmusical notes. Shall 
we for ever resign the pleasure of construction to the carpenter I 
What does architecture amount to in the experience of the mass 
of men ? I never in all my walks came across a man engaged in 
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so simple and natural an occupation as building hid house. We 
belong to the community. It is not the tailor alone who Is the 
ninth part of a man ; it is as much the preacher and the merchant 
and the farmer. Where is this division of labour to end, and what 
object does it finally serve ? No doubt another may also think for 
me ; but it is not therefore desirable that he should do so to the 
exclusion of my thinking for myself.” He believed it would be 
worth while to build, ” still more deliberately” than he did at 
Walden, “considering, for instance, what foundation a door, a 
window, a cellar, a garret have in the nature of man, and perchance 
never raising any superstructure until we found a better reason for it 
than our temporal necessities even.” 

The furnishing of the house was as original as the building. 
Thoreau made, or at a small cost procured “ a bed, a table, a desk, 
three chairs, a looking-glass 3 inches in diameter, a pair of tongs 
and andirons, a kettle, a skillet and a frying pan, a dipper, a wash 
bowl, two knives and forks, three plates, one cup, one spoon, a jug 
for oil, a jug for molasses and a japanned lamp.”. That was the 
whole of his furniture. He was careful to avoid superfluities^ ; 
a lady offered him a mat, but as he “ had no room to spare within 
the house nor time to spare within or without to shake it" he 
preferred to wipe his feet on the sod before the door. Neither had 
he any curtains, for there were “ no gazers to shut out but the sun 
and moon,” and he was willing they should look in, as he had no 
fears lest meat and milk should be soured or carpets and furniture 
faded, and for himself, if the sun proved too warm, he preferred a 
retreat behind a tree than behind a curtain. 

With furniture on so simple a scale, the domestic drudgery was 
not severe. Perhaps a careful housewife would have criticized with 
sternness some of the arrangements ; but housework, such as 
Thoreau chose to perform, proved " a pleasant pastime" to him. 
He tells us that, when his floor was dirty, he rose early, set all his 
furniture out of doors on the grass, and scrubbed the boards with a 
brush. By the time the villagers had broken their fast, the sun had 
dried the house sufficiently to enable him to restore the furniture to 
its place and to settle to his meditations. 

For two years Thoreau lived at his Hermitage, practising as 
much economy in food and clothing as he had done in building 
and furnishing. His experiment taught him that “ the student Who 
wishes for a shelter can -obtain one for a lifetime at an expense, not 
greater than the rent which he now pays annually.”- He also proved 
that the studeot or any other wise man might, if be chose, board 
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himself for a year for legs than many ^ jn^n spends qn food in a 
week. Sy tilling. a few acres of land he. obtained Indian, corn and 
potatoes* He baked his own bread, which, he mentions, he found 
quite as palatable without yeast as with. The. money cost of hjs 
board averaged about 5 ^/. a week, and. during eight nionths he e:i;- 
pended on clothing less than two pounds. He earned a little money 
pleasantly enough by surveying farm lands and by selling some gf 
the produce of his own farm, and found himself " more independent 
;than any farmer in Concord foj; as he says, he “ was not anchored 
to a house or farm,” but could follow the bent of his genius, “ which 
js a very crooked one,” every moment. Nor had he any dread lest 
his crops should fail or his hous.e be burned, for such a mishap 
would have left him almost as well off as before. This was a 
.taste of genuine liberty. Most persons are the servants of their 
enterprize, charge-takers of goods and attendants on pigs and 
cattle, their serfdom increasing as their so-called possessions grow. 
The cheerful Thoreau knew that whatever he had could be 
easily replaced. The issue of the experiment in its economic 
.aspect was that “it would cost incredibly little trouble to obtain 
:one*s necessary food even in this latitude,” and that, “ a man may 
use as simple a diet as the animals and yet retain health and 
strength.” After leaving Walden he continued his moderate 
scale of living with the result that, “ for more than five years, I 
maintained myself thus solely by the labour of my hands, and I 
found that, by working about six weeks in a year, I could meet all 
.the expenses of living. The whole of my winters as well as most 
of my summers I had free and clear for study. The order of 
things should be reversed ; the seventh should be man’s day of toil 
in which to earn his living by the sweat of his brow, and the other 
six his Sabbath of the affections and the soul in which to range 
.this wide-spread garden and drink in the influences and sublime 
revelations of nature.” 

No reader is likely to forsake civilization and betake himself 
to the simple life pursued by Thoreau. When read from a book, 
cthe way seems charming enough, but the reality would perhaps 
prove too rough to be pleasant Yet life could easily be simplified. 
As worry is the great bane of man’s existence, it might be worth 
while to forego some artificial wants, and so avoid the anxiety they 
entail. Without fleeing to the woods, it might yet be possible “ tp 
live,” as Thoreau puts it, “a primitive and frontier life though in 
the midst of an outward civilization.” Reading the record of 
-Thoreau’s life, such a reform seems feasible and pleasing, until an 
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invifatidn to didner, the sight of a new omaihfeoC, ’ or the 'discovery 
of a long-sdugfht rare volume, sends us back into the (^d routihe. ' 

Yet the philanthropist, whose task is not to relbim hfmseif; 
but to addionish others, may surely take a hint. It Is as true of 
the race aS of the individual that the secret of economy is in wisd 
spending, not in large earning, and as- the man who is unthrifty is 
poor, be his income what it may, so the poor are always with Ua, 
not because wealth is lacking, for there is abundance, but because 
many, into whose hands it falls, mifuse it. Some persons have urged 
that wealth should be distributed more equally, but meanwhile the 
example of Thoreau suggests the enquiry whether extreme poverty 
cartnot be mitigated in a more direct and personal mannen It is 
unlikely that persons of a less rigidly economical constitution than 
his, could maintain themselves with equal frugality, but men and 
women who, all their lives long, stand just on the border of .starvar 
tion, would hnd it well worth their while to consider seriously what 
really constitute for them the necessaries of life, and whether their 
little all is spent only on such. Man, however poor, cannot live 
by bread alone, but after due allowance for what may be termed 
necessary luxuries, there are many poverty-stricken homes in which 
the pence and shillings that arc spent yield no adequate return. Is 
it hard to demand that persons who have so little should spend less ? 
Yet their present evil case would not be made worse thereby, and 
the fewer the coins, the more warily should they be invested. If it 
be just that the rich should be despoiled, then despoil them ; but 
reformers who mean well to the poor would do a true service to theis 
clients if they would show them that at least a temporary alleviation 
of their distress is in their own hands. 

Thoreau saw no beneficence in work for work’s sake, such as 
Carlyle is popularly credited with preaching. Indeed he viewed 
labour with marked disfavour. Yet so far from being an idle man his 
energy ran almost to excess. Occupation was healthful if it were such 
as the temperament approved, and not merely that which custom or 
mistaken notions of necessity demanded. Necessary labour he did 
not grudge, and instead of wishing to shirk it by transferring it to 
the shoulders of others, he thought that " the student ivho secures 
his coveted leisure and retirement by- systematically shirking any 
labour necessary to man, obtains but an ignoble and unprofitable 
leisure, defrauding himself of the experience which alone- can -ntake 
leisure fruitful.” " The advantage of riches,” ssud Emerson j tir‘ an 
address on Man the Reformer,” delivered in 1841, at the tifflis when 
Thoreau was beginning to make liimself kopwa-^? the r advantage of 
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riches fetnaiHs ' with him who procureii them; not ' with the heir^ 
When I'go into my garden with a spade and dig a bed, I feel such- 
an exhilaration and health that I discover that I have been defraud- 
ing myself an this, time in letting others do for me what I should 
have done with my own hands. But not only health but education 
is in the work. Is it passible that I who get indefinite quantities 
of sugar, hominy, cotton, buckets, crockery-ware arid letter-paper, 
by simply signing my name once in three months to a check in favor 
of John Smith & Co., traders, get the fair share of exercise to my 
faculties by that act, which nature intended for me, making all .these 
far-fetched matters important to my comfort ? It is Smith himself 
and bis carriers and dealers and manufacturers ; it is the sailor, the 
hide-drogher, the butcher, the negro, the hunter and the planter, 
who have intercepted the sugar of the sugar and the cotton of the 
cotton. They have got the education, I only the commodity.” 

Thoreau’s view of labour was in reality another phase of his 
gospel of thrift. He would save life on both hands, putting 
labour as well as leisure under contribution. They should minister 
to that self-improvement and culture which he regarded as the 
proper aim of man. If, in going to Walden, he wished to prove to 
himself and to others how few things are necessary and how cheaply 
they can be got, he had also another motive, namely, ” to transact 
some private business with the fewest obstacles, to be hindered from 
accomplishing which, for want of a little common sense, a little 
enterprize and business talent, appeared not so sad as foolish.” I 
wished to live deliberately to front only the essential facts of life and 
see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came 
to die, discover that I had not lived.” 

In this he did not think he wasted his time, but quite the reverse. 
The popular notion about useful employment was not his. “If 
a man walk in the woods for love of them, half of each day he 
is in danger of being regarded as a loafer ; but if he spends his 
whole day as a speculator, shearing off those woods and making 
earth bald before her time, he is esteemed an industrious and enter- 
prizing citizen. As if a town had no interest in its forests, but to 
cut them down." 

More poetical than his verses are some of the passages in which 
he records the impression made on his mind by his study of nature 
and the refiections to which that study gave rise. Nearly all his 
writings touch on this tOpic, either in the way of' pure description 
or to draw a contrast between man in society and nature. He loved 
every season and every aspect. His observation is careful and 
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minute ; but every fact must yield to him its Spiritual import also.^ 
As he appears so often in an attitude of protest^ it iS necessaiy 
to correct our estimate by observing the sweetness arfd serenity . with 
which he welcomes nature. Read, for instance, this graceful passage 
from the essay on “ Autumnal Tints’* : — 

It is pleasant to walk over the beds of these fresh, crisp, and rustling 
leaves. How beautifully they go to their graves ! How gently lay themselves 
down and turn to mould ! Painted of a thousand hues and fit to make the 
beds of us living. So they troop to their last resting-place, light and frisky^ 
They put on no weeds, 'but merrily they go, scampering over the earth 
selecting the spot, choosing a lot, ordering no iron fence, whispering all 
through the woods about it, some choosing the spot where the bodies of 
men are mouldering beneath, and meeting them half-way. How many 
flutterings before they rest quietly in their graves ! They that soared so 
loftily, how contentedly they return to dust again, and are laid low, resigned 
to lie and decay at the foot of the tree, and afford nourishment to new 
generations of their kind, as well as to flutter on high ! They teach us how 
to die. One wonders if the time will ever come when men, with their 
boasted faith in immortality, will lie down as gracefully and as ripe,— wfth 
such an Indian-summer serenity will shed their bodies, as they do their hair 
and nails.” 

The following passages, from the latest volume of selections 
from Thoreau’s note-books, though not written for publication, are 
marked by an equal beauty : — 

The water shines with an inward light like a heaven on earth. The 
silent depth and serenity and majesty of water ! Strange that men should 
distinguish gold and diamonds, when these precious elements are so 
common. 1 saw a distant river by moonlight, making no noise,- yet flowing 
as by day, still to the sea, like melted silver, reflecting the moonlight. Far 
away it lay encircling the earth. How far away it may look in the night ! 
Even from a low hill, miles away down in the valley ! As far off as paradise 
and the delectable country ! There is a certain glory attends on water by night. 
By it the heavens arc related to the earth, indistinguishable from a sky beneath 
you. After 1 reached the road, 1 saw the moon suddenly reflected from a pool, 
the earth as it were dissolved beneath my feet. 

** 1 cannot see the bottom of the sky because I cannot see to the 
bottom of myself. It is the symbol of my own infinity. My eye penetrated 
as far into the ether as that depth is inward from which my contemporary 
thought springs. 

Not by constraint or severity shall you have access to true wisdomi 
but by abandonment and child-like mirthfuincss. If you would know aught 
be gay before it.” ' j 

His love of nature made him less a reader than a student, yet 
he was jfamiliar with many good books. ' The Eastern and the Greek 
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poets and philosophers were favonrites, and among 'Englishmen 
Chaucer, Spenser, Quarles, and Herbert: He had a high opinion 
of Carlyle and Rusktn, though with certain reservations. Of Walt 
Whitman, whom he visited, he said ; “ He is a great fellow,” and he 
found his poem “ exhilarating, encouraging.” He recommended 
biographies, and especially autobiographies, as the best reading for 
the young ; for, he said, we do not learn much from learned books, 
but from frank, human books. To him all books were subordinate, 
•>— “ foot-notes to the book of nature/’ he called them. 

Thoreau has been charged with moroseness, and certainly his 
attitude toward society was not Of the friendliest. He rather de- 
spised civilization, although it must be admitted, as Lowell points 
out, that even his hut at Walden could not have been built so easily 
if civilization had not supplied him with nails and an axe. In his 
opinion “ Society is commonly too cheap. We meet at very short 
intervals, not having had time to acquire any new value for each 
other. We meet at meals three times a day and give each other 
a taste of that old musty cheese that we are. We have had to agree 
on a certain set of rules called etiquette and politeness to make this 
frequent meeting tolerable and that we need not come to open 
war.” Men, he said, “ very rarely affect me as grand or beautiful, 
but I know that there is a sunrise and a sunset every day.” In 
truth, however, it was not society or civilization that he disliked, but 
the hollowness he discovered beneath them. He was not deceived 
by appearances, but penetrated through the form of things to their 
significance. He was indifferent about food and shelter and the 
fashion of his garments, because he dwelt in a spiritual world of his 
own. To a friend he wrote : “ Consider the cloak that our employ- 
ment or station is ; how rarely men treat each other for what in their 
true and naked characters they are ; how we use and tolerate pre- 
tension ; how the judge is clothed with dignity which does not be- 
long to him, and the criminal, perchance, with shame or impudence 
which no more belong to him.” He had a passion for the siniplc 
truth — was himself direct in speech and act and demanded as much 
from others. The artifices of men lost by comparison with the 
simplicity of the creatures he found in the forest and he chose the 
companionship of these. Besides, as he admitted, he had “ an im- 
mense appetite for solitude.” 

He was cheery enough and certainly not a pessimist at heart* 
He sought to comfort the child who had fallen and spilled his 
basket of berries, with the assurance that that was nature’s way of 
providing next year’s crop. He prefwred the a^iit to the day, not 
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because he loved gIoom» but because he loved the majestic beauty 
of the night “ After walking by night,” he notes ih his diary: 
now walk by day, but I am not aware of any crowning advantage 
in it I see small objects better, but it does not enlighten me any. 
The day is more trivial.” If he blamed existing society, his hope 
was yet infinite. “ By night the sky is blue and not black, for we 
sec through the shadow of the earth into the distant atmosphere of 
day where the sunbeams are revelling.” 

A curious man, this Thoreau ! •wilful and not affable ; sometimes 
not even courteous. His friend testifies that, " it cost him nothing 
to say No ; indeed he found it much easier than to say Yes.” Yet 
he was not unjust or heedless. Nay ! his brusqueness arose out of 
his great carefulness. He would not desecrate life by any weak 
compliance. The thing he felt to be fitting he would do with his 
whole might ; to aught else no one should persuade him. There 
were a few congenial persons whom he called his friends and from 
them the riches of his nature were not hidden. In the home circle 
this curt man was tenderness itself, a household treasure, always 
on the spot with skilful eye and hand to raise the best melons, 
plant the orchard with choicest trees and act as extempore 
mechanic, fond of the pets, his sisters’ flowers or sacred tabby.” 
He loved children, and, while refusing his time to older persons, 
grudged no demand of theirs. Was he taciturn ? Not certainly when 
leading a berrying party through the woods. However highly he might 
appreciate “ the glorious society called solitude,” he was assuredly 
no misanthrope or cynic, but in contact with persons simple and 
genuine, a true lover. Emerson found it ” a pleasure and a privilege 
to walk with him,” and while Emerson helped him to think, he 
in turn taught Emerson to observe. He could hold his own with 
the wittiest, and his laugh would have commended him to Carlyle 
himself. On occasion he has been known to break forth in jovial 
song and even to dance. Perhaps he was too prone to suppress 
the joyous side of his nature, as not becoming in a transcendental 
philosopher, but it was too strong to be wholly crushed. His 
abstemiousness, which was no affectation, but belonged to his nature, 
seems to aggrieve some persons, who cannot understand how one 
who used no alcohol, tea, coffee or tobacco — who was so perfectly 
indifferent as to his meat and drink that when asked at dinner what 
dish he would prefer, answered,— “ The next” — could be genial in 
his manners. Kindness of heart has been too much associated 
with ministrations to the stomach. 

If any further evidence of the underlying gentleness of his 
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nature is called for, it may be fouiid id the easy relations ia which' 
he stood to-the'brute creation. Animals confided in Him as they con- 
fide only in those who would do them no wrong. His own affinities 
were toward them, in their free and simple lives. He was a very 
child of nature and had a perfect understanding with his fellow- 
creatures of the woods. The hunted fox sheltered in his hut ; the 
fishes showed no fear when he lifted them from the stream in the 
palm of his hand. A little squirrel which he had carried home 
that he might study its ways would not leave him when he returned 
it to its tree and obliged him to adopt it. The suggestion has been 
made that he was the original of Donotelli, “ the fawn” in " Transfor- 
mation,” but Thoreau had too much practical sagacity to justify 
that, even if Hawthorne had not expressly declared the conception 
to be “ entirely imaginary.” 

That Thoreau was no selfish egotist is made manifest in his efforts 
and sacrifices on behalf of the slaves. After the infamous “ Fugitive 
Slave Bill,” which made it penal for any person to help a slave to 
escape, — became law, at least one poor fugitive found a secure retreat 
in the house at Walden pond. Thoreau went to jail rather than pay 
the taxes that were used to uphold this law. It is related that 
Emerson, visiting him in prison, greeted him with the question : 
“ Henry, why are you here ?” To which the other retorted : “ Waldo, 
why are you not here ?” Emerson, however, disliked sensationalism 
and paid the tax, and Thoreau, after a night’s incarceration, was free 
in spite of himself. 

Probably Thoreau would have said he never had been other 
than free ; nay, that he was more free within than he would have 
been without the walls of the jail. “ As I stood considering the 
walls of solid stone two or three feet thick, I could not help 
being struck with the foolishness of that institution which treated 

me as if I were mere flesh and blood to be locked up. I said that 

if there was a stone wall between me and my townsmen, there was a' 
still more difficult one to climb or break through before they could 
get to be as free as I was. I did not for a moment feel confined, and 
the walls seemed a great waste of bricks and mortar.” 

When John Brown was arrested for his powder and shot attack 
on slavery at Harper’s ferry, Thoreau was again forward in defence 
of right. While the professional friends of the slave were asking 
one another, is it timely to speak ? — Thoreau, who professed no 
virtues, was already addressing the public and winning sympathy' 
for the hero. This notable speech, and another, not less worthy, 
•which he delivered after Browm was executed, are printed ia the 
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collected works, and it is easy to sec how the bright originality and ^ 
the bold words/ backed by the undoubted sincerity of the speaker* 
must have impressed his audience. It was Brown’s peculiar doctrine 
he said : — 

** That a man has a perfect right to interfere by force with the slave*^ 
holder in order to rescue the slave. I agree with him. They who are 
continually shocked by slavery have some right to be shocked by the violent 
death of the slaveholders, but no others. Such will be more shocked by his , 
life than by his death...... We preserve the so-called peace of our com- 
munity by deeds of petty violence every day. Look at the policeman’s billy 
and handcuffs ! Look at the jail ! Look at the gallows I Look at the chap- 
lain of the regiment ! We are hoping only to live safely on the outskirts 
of this provisional army. So we defend ourselves and our henroosts and 
maintain slavery. I know that the mass of my countrymen think that the 
only righteous use that can be made of Sharpens riffes and revolvers is to 
fight duels with them when we are insulted by other nations or to hunt 
Indians or shoot fugitive slaves with them, or the like. I think that for once 
the Sharpe’s rifle and the revolvers were employed in a righteous cause. The 

tools were in the hands of one who could use them Thb question is no^ 

about the weapon, but the spirit in which you use it.” 

Thus he maintained, not only that Brown meant well, but that 
he did well ; that, so far from being insane as some said, he was 
the sanest of them all ; that while others were talking he was doing 
the right and necessary thing* Was the enterprise a failure ? The 
arsenal was saved and Brown captured and executed, and the world 
said Yes. Thoreau said No, and he was right, for that act precipi- 
tated the war in which slavery went down in blood” and thus the 
end sought was accomplished. Thoreau witnessed only the begin- 
ning of that end. He died of consumption at the outset of the war 
of i86i. 

Of professional philanthropy and organizations for purposes of 
charity Thoreau was not the friend. He thought everyone should 
act according to his nature and not on the lines of any arbitrary 
system. If one had genius for charity let him be charitable^ but, if 
otherwise, he should not give from his pocket what did not proceed 
from his heart. If you give money, spend yourself with it, and 
do not merely abandon it to them.” He believed ” the kind ^uncles 
and aunts of the race are more esteemed than its true spiritual 
fathers and mothers. Philanthropy is not love for one’s fellow- 
man in the broadest sense. Howard was no doubt an exceedii^y 
kind and worthy man in his way, and has his reward ; but compariEU- 
tively speaking, what are a hundred Howards to us if their ' philan- 
thropy do not help f/s to our best estate when we are most worthy 
to be helped.” In short, Thoreau maintained that those who by 
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giving: of their substance add to the possessions of others arc less 
truly benefactors than those who help their fcllowmcn and women to 
help themselves, who awaken their aspirations and provoke them to 
new growth. The common speech seems to indicate that such a 
notion also underlies the popular conception of true charity, 
although so often lost sight of in the application, for a beneficent 
condition is described, not as a state of well-doing or having, but of 
well-being. Men may bless their fellows by simply living their best 
more than by giving abundant alnvs. “ Set about being good,” said 
Thoreau, “ do not stay to be an overseer of the poor, but endeavour 
to become one of the worthies of the world.” Everyone is a mis- 
sionary for good or for ill, whether he will or no. He emits himself, 
as flowers their perfume, and thus to be good is to benefit the world^ 
“ Men of character are the conscience of the society to which they 
belong.” 

With his great talents and energy Thoreau might have achieved 
distinction in almost anything to which he had given his attention. 
As it was, he liyed apart from society and wrote a few books. Yet 
it was not for nothing that he lived. There arc plenty of persons 
to fill the great offices of State and to shine in society ; few to 
choose the lowly task which Thoreau chose. He was a voice crying 
in the wilderness — Make straight your ways. The self-imposed duty 
proved the man’s limitations as well as his virtue. A more expan- 
sive spirit would have approached evil itself, not as judge and critic, 
but in the spirit of love as a reclaimer. Thoreau cast society from 
him ; a higher nature would have seen therein only the reflex of 
his possible self. Yet he fulfilled his calling with integrity. Emer- 
son could “ not help counting it a fault in him that he had no 
ambition. Wanting this, instead of engineering for all America, he 
was the captain of a huckleberry party.” But the life of the soul is 
independent of the incident, and to lead a huckleberry party greatly 
is as noble as to lead a victorious army. Thoreau’s life was valiant . 
he was a living example of truth and independence, and therein 
served his fellowmen and the Supreme Being — in which he devoutly 
rested as worthily as those whom the world counts great What more 
can any man do than answer his calling? ”We can only live 
healthily the life the gods assign us. I must receive my life as passive- 
ly as the willow leaf that flutters over the brook. I must not be 
for myself but God’s work, and that is always good. I will wait the 
breezes patiently and grow as they shall determine. My fate cannot 
but be grand so.” 


Walter Lewin. 
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Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
From 1784 to 1883. Published by the Society. Calcutta: Thacker ^ 
Spink & Co., 1885. — This interesting Review consists of three parts : 
First comes a General History of the Society during the century 
under record, by Dr. Rajendralalh Mitra. This is followed by a 
Literary Section containing a summary of what has been done by 
the Society in Archaeology, History, Language and Literature, 
during the period, by Dr. A. F. R. HoernJe ; and finally we have 
an account of its proceedings in Natural Science from the pen of 
Baboo P. N. Bose. Appended are the Proceeding of the Special 
Centenary Meeting of the Society, at which Lord Ripon, Professor 
Monier Williams, and others were present as guests, held on the 
15th January last year, under the presidentship of the Hon. 
H. J. Reynolds. Several appendices containing indexes of books 
and papers published by the Society on the various subjects indicated 
in the text complete the volume. 

The “ Asiatic Society,” as it was originally named, was found- 
ed by Sir William Jones at a meeting held on the isth January 
1784, its object being, in the terms of the original resolution, “ enquiry 
into the history and antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature of 
Asia” ; or, according to the existing motto of the Society “ the 
bounds of its investigations will be the geographical limits of Asia, 
and within these limits its enquiries will be extended to whatever is 
performed by man, or produced by nature” — a sufficiently compre- 
hensive rdle, but one which, as this volume bears witness, has been 
carried out with considerable diligence and success, in spite of a 
double difficulty, vis., the absence of leisure and permanent resi- 
dence in the country on the part of European members, and the 
defective early training, together with the fact that their researches 
have to be recorded in a foreign language, on the part of the 
Native members. 

The Society, however, had a steady growth, and commencing 
with a total of 30 names, its number of members rose at the close of 
1788 to 89, and in 1876 to 285. During the presidency of Sir Williaia 
Jones the meetings .of the Society were held in the Grand Jury 
Room of the Supreme Court, and it was not till the beginning of 
1808 that the Society took possession of a building of its own, erected 
in Park Street at a prime cost of Rs. 30,000, now valued at 
Rs. 1,50,000. 
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By far the most valuabk afid interesting of the adjuncts of the 
Society is its Library, which, on the abolition of the College of Fort 
William came into possession of the whole of its Sanscrit, Arabian. 
Persian, and Urdu manuscripts, which had been laboriously collected 
by Gladwin, Carey, Gilchrist, and other great Oriental scholars. 
The Library had, previously to this, been presented with a selection 
from the Library taken in from the palace of Tipu Sultan, 
among which were a great number of illuminated manuscripts of 
the Quran. The present Library contains a total of no less than 
29,425 books and manuscripts — a collection, it is believed, unrivalled 
for a Colonial Library, and a monument to the diligence and suc- 
cessful enterprise of the Society. Space will not allow us to enter 
upon the subjects of the Society's inscriptions and coins, valued at 
Rs. 10,000 ; its small, but valuable, collection of pictures and busts ; 
together with its Museum, the last containing a zoological section, 
which is all but complete as regards the Avi-fauna of India. The 
Society, besides, has published a total of 354 volumes relating to 
Asiatic topics and researches, thus vindicating its claim to a very 
favourable comparison with other and often older societies of a 
similar nature in other parts of the world. 

The Australian in India: Lecture by James Thompson, 
Secretary for Victoria to the Calcutta International Exhibition. 
Melbourne^ 1885. — This lecture, while no doubt interesting to the 
unsophisticated audience of the Richmond Lecture Hall, Victoria, 
contains, as might be expected, little that is new to the Anglo-Indian 
reader. Amid a mass, however, of familiar information and 
twice-told tales (when will Mick's remark about fireflies, that they 
were mosquitos " come to look for us wdth lantherns,” pass from 
among us along with the age of chivalry ?), there are a few 
items which display a fine spirit of enterprising novelty. Like 
most casual commentators on Indian subjects, the writer lumps “the 
peasants or ryots, as the agricultural classes are called,” under 
a single category, and tells us, alike of the prosperous peasant 
farmer of Bengal and of his poor brother of the Deccan, that “ the 
heads of these poor tillers of the soil are bare, their whole appear- 
ance is gaunt and abject, misery being stamped upon their whole 
surrounding and this, in spite of the large sums now “ expended 
on useful public works,” instead of “ in the construction of marble 
temples and tombs.” 

It is interesting to learn that the writer made the acquaintance, 
among others, of Sir Rivers Thompson, and that, during “ the 
troublous days of the Ilbert Bill agitation, his tact and good judg- 
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ment did much to prevent an open rupture between the great body 
of Anglo-Indians and the official classes’* (!) ' 

Mr. James Thompson seems to have had several bad quarterns 
of an hour with his bearer ; for, after telling us that ** the bearer has 
the key of the wardrobe,” he goes on to say that the manner in which 
shirts, collars, handkerchiefs, and other inconsidered trifles disappear 
without explanation, is simply ruinous.” 

The lecturer is filled with wonder at the amazing draught- 
power of the Indian bullock, bu| he pulls rather a long bow when 
he proceeds to affirm that a pair of these animals yoked together 
” can perform an amount of work equal to any ordinary bullock- 
team in the Colonies’ll) 

We may remark further, in passing, that it will perhaps soothe 
the Eusso-phobian susceptibilities of any of our readers to learn 
that, according to Mr. Thompson, General Roberts " went promptly 
to the frontier on the first note of alarm, and is now watching the 
turn of events with 25,000 of the finest troops in the world.” 

In his estimate of Calcutta, the lecturer is fairly correct, espe- 
cially in regard to its evil smells, a department in which he tells us 
it can beat Glasgow. 

The lecture winds up with a patriotic challenge to any attempt 
at the invasion of India, to which all true hearts, be they English 
or Native, on this side the dividing ocean will cordially respond. 

The Cloud Messenger of Kalidasa. Translated into 
English verse by Annaddprasdd Basu, B.A. Calcutta : /. C. Bose 
&r Co,, 1885. — The writer of this pamphlet of verse is fain to con- 
fess in his motto from Chaucer that he cannot “ ryme in English 
properly,” though there seems to be but little need for this modest 
avowal as far as his rhymes and his English go, which do no 
little credit to one not to the manner born. Whether the subject, 
of which he treats not unmusically, will be of much interest, to the 
general reader is more doubtful. The story of the poem seems, on 
the whole, to be as misty and impalpable as the cloud which forms' 
part of its title. It is doubtless calculated to appeal to an Orien- 
tal rather than to an European fancy, though the author has append- 
ed notes explanatory of Eastern allusions for the benefit of the 
unlearned. 

We quote one specimeri of the writer’s verse— a stanza flrom 
the exile’s message to his wife, entrusted to the cloud to bear 

“ As starting from the hills of snow, 

The coolest breezes southward blow, 

The tender buds of pines they tear, 

And sweetest scents their breathings bear : 

1 think they must have kissed thy frame, 

' And streten mine arms their sweets to claim !” 
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The Procedure of the House of Commons.— If the House 
of Commons, under the new constitution about to be given to the 
country, is to do more efficient work, some changes in the mode 
of conducting its debates must unquestionably be made. Of late 
it has shown year by year less and less power to control its business ; 
and, if the Redistribution of Seats Bill be adduced as an example 
of its power to make satisfactory progress, it must be remembered 
that this has been effected by means of a compact — hardly a satis- 
factory or constitutional mode of conducting the business of the 
legislature. 
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During the debates in committee on the Seats Bill the violence done to the 
feelings of many members of the Opposition by the adoption of the agreement 
between the leaders of the Government and those of the Oppositioni by whic;^ 
alone the progress of the measure was secured, was on several occasions shown 
in a marked manner. Not only did they abstain from voting, but they voted . 
in opposition to their own leader when he was loyally carrying out the bargain 
by which he and, so far as party allegiance was concerned, his followers were 
bound. Upon one occasion, indeed, nearly all his usual followers who were 
present when the division was taken either left the House or voted against him, 
leaving him to walk into the Government lobby accompanied by only two faith- 
ful supporters. It was doubtless conduct such as this, and the open discontent 
manifested by numerous members of the Conser\’ative party at a meeting at the 
Carlton Club, that called forth the somewhat bitter remark said to have been 
made by Lord Salisbury, that his malcontent followers “appeared to have short 
memories.” Experience therefore seems to show that it is not only unsafe and 
unconstitutional to have frequent resort to such compromises for the conduct 
of public business, but it is also impracticable to do so, and this being the case 
the very serious ^question now has to be dealt with— how, in presence of a more 
or less scrupulous English opposition and an extremely unscrupulous Irish opposi- 
tion, is the business of the House of Commons to be carried on ? 

The causes which interfere with the due conduct of the business 
of the House are two-fold, disorderly and obstructive conduct 
on the part of members, and certain rules of the House which 
appear to be unsatisfactory. 

In the session of 1882, the disorderly conduct of certain mem- 
bers became so intolerable that the House adopted new rules to 
check these abuses. The authority of the speaker was strengthened ; 
a power of bringing debates to a close was taken ; and some changes 
in the forms of procedure were made — changes, however, which 
have not answered the expectations of their framers, and hence 
further alterations are necessary. 

The more arbitrary exercise of authority by the speaker is objected to by 
many persons on the ground that it might possibly be attended with danger to 
freedom of debate ; but though there is doubtless a possibility of such a 
result, it appears to be so remote as to be almost visionary, and to be of little 
moment as compared with that which is constantly caused to free, full, and calm 
discussion by unchecked disorder, personal disputes, and obstructive tactics. 
Those who have attended closely to the proceedings of Parliament will, I am 
sure, have observed that, so far from being disposed arbitrarily to exercise their 
authority, the tendency of Speakers of the House of Commons is rather in the 
direction of hesitating avoidance than of arbitrary interference in cases in whicb 
the conduct of members is concerned ; and of late years especially there have 
been frequent instances where the want of a severe check on wanton interruption 
and deliberate insolence on the part of certain members has been generally felt 
and acknowledged. 

The danger to the free and full discussion of measures does not, I think, so 
much arise from the possible interference of the Speaker in the maintenance 
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of onler as from their postponement by the various* modes of obstttiction from the 
oariy or middle part of the Session, when alone there is a possibility of theit 
receiving full consideration, to the last few days or weeks of the Session, when 
they are either abandoned or pass after little or. np consideration or debate, 
and often almost without notice. It is true that the abandonment of most of 
the Bills brought before Parliament is of little consequence, though some even 
of the most doubtful might with advantage have been submitted to the judgment 
of the House. But it generally happens that a few of these delayed measures, 
either from some urgent necessity or from a general demand, have to be passed 
before the prorogation of Parliament, and, like the rest, they have been put off 
from time to time ; but now they must be pressed forward. The majority of members 
have left town; those who remain are eager to bring the Session to a close, and 
give but little attention to the details of the measures submitted to them ; com- 
promises of questionable clauses are arranged in the lobbies instead of after 
discussion in the House, and the Bills become law without that full consideration 
which, but for obstruction at the earlier period of the Session, they would 
certainly have received ; and only too frequently they have to be reconsidered 
in some early succeeding Session of Parliament in the form of Amendment Bills. 

The power of the “ Cloture,” which gave rise to the greatest 
opposition when it was adopted in 1882, has only been once put 
in force up to the present time. 

This was upon the 24th of February in the present year, when a proposal 
having been made by the Prime Minister that the notices of motion should be 
postponed till after the order of the day for resuming the adjourned debate on 
Egypt and the Soudan — a motion censuring the conduct of Government, which 
had been brought on by Sir Stafford Northcote— it was moved as an amendment 
by Mr. Arthur OConnor to insert after the word “ motions” the words “ except 
the motion relating to the Royal Irish Constabulary ^District Inspector Murphy).” 
After debate upon the amendment Mr. Speaker informed the House that it 
appeared to him that the subject (Mr. O’Connor's amendment) had been adequate- 
ly discussed, and that it was the evident sense of the House that the original 
question should be then put, and it was accordingly submitted to the House, 
and on division carried by 207 to 46. Had, however, four more members voted 
with the “ Noes,” raising the minority to 50, the motion would have been lost, 
and the time of the House taken up by the continuance of a discussion in which 
little or no general interest was felt. 

Hence it would appear that the existing safeguards against 
the application of the “ Cldture” are too stringent, and that the rule 
is consequently of little practical value. The arguments for first 
proceeding with the question about Inspector Murphy had been 
exhausted ; the Government and the leader of the Opposition with the 
greater part of his followers voted for the enforceotent of the rule ; 
but certain members of the Conservative party joined the extreme 
Irish party in opposing it, and nearly succeeded in their object. It 
seems, therefore, desirable that the restrictions upon the " Cldture” 
should be somewhat relaxed, w'hich might clearly be done with 
entire safety to full and free debate. 
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Other changes conducing to the more decorous conduct of debate 
and the more successful prosecution of public business might readil/ 
be made. V 

Probably no rule has so much and so directly contributed to impede the 
progress of legislation as that which is known as the half-past twelve o’clock rule. 
It was adopted some years ago, and provides that, with certain exceptions, no. 
business to which due notice of opposition has been given shall be entered upon 
after half-past twelve o’clock at night. Presumably, the object of this rule was 
to prevent late sittings and to allow members generally to leave the House after 
that hour ; but having had long experience of the House both before and after 
its adoption, I confidently assert that so far is it from having answered the expec- 
tations which were formed of its operation, that I have known longer sittings 
since its adoption than before. 1 do not mean to say that the great length of 
these sittings has been traceable to this rule ; but I state the fact in order 
to show that it has not been efficacious in preventing them, and I 
am satisfied that even if its operation may, more or less often, have enabled 
members to leave the House at an earlier hour than they would have other- 
wise done, it has on the other hand had the effect of lengthening the Session 
of Parliament, by causing the postponement of the various stages of Bills at 
the earlier periods of the Session, and thus bringing about an accumulation 
of business at its later part. As I have said, the object of the rule was unques- 
tionably to shorten the daily or nightly sittings of the House ; but it has been 
freely taken advantage of by members for other purposes than this. Some 
have used it to delay, and thus defeat, measures of which they disapproved ; 
some to obstruct almost all legislation ; and some, I fear, in order to gratify 
feelings of personal animosity to the members promoting certain Bills. Believe 
ing that the rule in question has to a great extent failed in its object, that it 
has been very objectionably used for purposes for which it was not intended, and 
that it has materially assisted in causing the lengthening of the Sessions of 
Parliament, I should myself like to see it repealed ; but should this be objected 
to, it should, I certainly think, be so modified as to prevent the wholesale and 
almost indiscriminate ** blocking” of Bills which now extensively prevails. 

There is, besides, a further change which, if made, would un- 
doubtedly very greatly enlarge the power of Parliament to pass 
important measures and prevent much waste of time consequent 
upon its present practice, and against which it seems that no valid 
reason can be adduced. 

By a custom or practice which has grown up in Parliament, but which 1 
believe has never been formulated as a rule, all Bills which, at the end of a 
Session, have not been passed, are altogether abandoned ; they may have been 
fully considered in principle on their second reading, and they may even have 
been discussed in detail in committee, but all the time and labour bestowed upon 
them is thrown away ; and should it be decided to take them up again and 
proceed with them in the succeeding Session, thay have to be taken up de novog 
and all this work must be gone over again. The great waste of time, loss ot 
labour, and paralysis of legislation caused by this practice has long been 
apparent ; and in the year 1869 Lord Salisbury, in the House of Lords, intro- 
duced a Bill to enable Bills which had made certain progress in one Session 
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but had been left unfinished at the prorogation, to be proceeded with in the 
nexL In the course of his speech on this occasion, after describing the nature 
and effect of the existing practice, his Lordship said : ** Do we act in this 
manner in any other department of life ? Supposing you made it a rule to give 
up writing letters at a certain hour, would you throw all unfinished ones into, 
the fire, or begin next morning where you left off? Is there any body of men 
in any kind of business that adopt what I must call this senseless practice, that 
whatever you have not finished by a certain time you must begin again next 
year ? I have never heard any reason for such a rule. There is nothing but the 
bare inert weight of unmeaning custom to justify a principle which wastes so 
much of the labour and utility of Parliament.” In the debate which ensued, no 
argument against the principle of Lord Salisbury’s proposal was adduced, 
and it was admitted to be a just reproach to Parliament that it was becoming 
incompetent to deal with the great amount of legislation before it. It was, 
however, objected that the proposal affected the House of Commons as much or 
more than the House of Lords, and that it was desirable that the question of its 
adoption should be referred to a committee, consisting of members of both Houses. 
This suggestion was acted upon, a joint committee of the two Houses was 
appointed, and made a report, which, however, virtually shelved the main 
question referred to it, and made other and weaker suggestions for the reform 
of procedure. No further step was taken with the view of giving effect to Lord 
Salisbury’s eminently practical proposal. 

This took place in 1869. At that time the expediency or necessity of 
applying some stimulus to the legislative action of Parliament had long been felt 
and admitted ; and if this was then the case, such a stimulus is surely not less 
required now when the largely increased business of the country and the very 
much more active part now taken than formerly in the proceedings of the 
House of Commons by its members materially increase the difficulty of getting 
the necessary business of Parliament completed within the limits of a single 
Session. 

It seems strange that the alteration suggested by Lord Salisbury 
should have been quietly allowed to drop. Its adoption would give 
an obvious facility to legislation. 

It will be readily seen that many measures of great importance and which 
are earnestly demanded by the country, such as a Merchant Shipping Bill, and 
others of a similar nature, requiring the consolidation of numerous previous 
statutes, and probably the repeal of many of their provisions, can hardly be 
passed in a single Session of Parliament. They have been long desired, long 
delayed, and remain still tn nubibusj this result being probably mainly due to 
what Lord Salisbury well calls the ** senseless practice” of abandoning all 
unfinished work at the end of each Session. Measures such as these are pretty 
certain to be discussed at considerable length on their second reading, and still 
more amply on their consideration in committee ; and it frequently — or 1 may 
almost say generally — happens that so much time is occupied in these stages 
that there is none left at the end of the Session for their completion. They 
have to be abandoned, and all the time and labour bestowed upon them is lost, 
while any alteration in the existing laws imperatively called for are effected by 
small amendment Bills dealing each with some particular point in question 
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alone ; and thus, instead of the enactment of large comprehensive measures, 
the inconvenient and cumbersome accumulation of small statutes dealing with 
particular points of- a subject is constantly continued and extended. 

By Lord Salisbury’s proposals, the consent of the Crown and 
other conditions were suggested for the resumption of bills in suc- 
ceeding sessions— without, apparently, any necessity. The only 
condition desirable is, that the house should decide on their resump- 
tion by a vote “ Aye” or “ No” taken without debate ; or, if already 
passed through committee, their resumption should be at the option 
of the members in chaise. 

The more arbitrary exercise of power by the Speaker, a readier means of 
putting in force this “ C 16 ture,” and further modifications of the half-past twelve 
o’clock rule, would, as I have endeavoured to show, ensure the more orderly 
conduct of debates and greater facility for the transaction of the necessary 
business of the country ; but I am confident that the change which I have 
alluded to, that proposed by Lord Salisbury in 1869, would of itself go a long 
way to efifect these objects, and it is one to which I have never yet beard any 
practical or constitutional objections seriously urged. 
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Peace with Russia.— With the county brought to the verge 
of war, it is surely time to revise the principles of a policy that 
threatened us with such an evil. From the point of view of the 
Conservatives and some Liberals, Russia is regarded as the one power 
from whom England has anything to fear, and hence to be thwarted 
by all possible means in every quarter of the globe. Hence we are 
to support the decaying fabric of the Turkish Empire in Europe, 
and in Asia we are to view with jealousy and alarm any extension 
of Russian power in Turkestan. 

Is this policy a just or wise one? The writer’s conviction is 
that it is immoral, and rightly doomed to failure. 

Take the case of Europe. Could it be right to condemn large masses of a. 
Christian population to continue for ever under Turkish rule ; to say that Athens 
Belgrade, Bucharest, and Sophia should always remain ruins around the resi- 
dence of a Turkish Pasha, because England was afraid of some remotely possible 
danger to her communications with India ? Or could it be wise to make our- 
selves the cat’s-paw to pull the chesnuts out of the fire for Austria and Germany, — 
each so much more interested than ourselves in preventing any hostile power 
from occupying Constantinople ? History has solved this question, and there 
is not much danger of our again repeating the mistake of the Crimean war, and 
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lavishing our blood and treasure in a crusade to save Turkey from the effects 
of its own misgovemment, with the net result of setting up a military despot in 
France, who inaugurated the system of excessive armaments, and kept all Europe 
in hot water for a quarter of a century. 

But as regards Central Asia, the policy still lingers about our 
Foreign Office. Let us look at the facts. Districts in Central Asia 
as large as France are to be kept eternally deserts, because we 
are afraid that Russia, in subduing the slave-raiding Turcomans, 
will get within yoo miles of our Indian frontier ; and we are afraid 
because we shrink from the expense of making our Indian frontier, 
humanly speaking, absolutely secure. 

Nature has given us a frontier which is one of the strongest in 
the world — surrounded as it is by the ocean, by impassable deserts 
and a great river, and by the rampart of a great mountain chain, 
of which we command the passes, beyond which lies a country of 
rugged mountains, inhabited by fierce and fanatical tribes. 

Lord Lawrence, and later, Sir Lepel Griffin and Sir Henry 
Green, have pointed out the folly of a “ forward policy” under these 
conditions. 

But even more instructive than any weight of authority is that of history teach- 
ing by experience. Twice, and twice only, the “ forward policy^* has been tried : 
once by Lord Auckland, a weak man yielding to rash advisers ; again by Lord 
Lytton, urged mainly by the wish of the Home Government to adopt a spirited 
policy. We know the result. In each case precipitate withdrawal followed. Why, 
then, with this well-nigh impregnable frontier, should we be afraid of Russian^ ad- 
vances in Central Asia ? To tell the honest truth, because we do not like to go to 
the expense of keeping up a sufficient army to make ourselves perfectly secure. 
We keep an army in India of about 60,000 Europeans and 120,000 natives, and this 
is as much as India can support without imposing taxes which would make our 
rule unpopular. This enables us in an emergency to place, perhaps, 30,000 
European soldiers and 60,000 natives on our north-west frontier. But that is not 
quite enough to make us feel that we are absolutely safe. We ought to be able, 
at any moment when serious danger threatened, to send at a month’s notice to 
India another complete d\irtfufe of 25,000 or 30,000 men, with ample field 

artillery and a small reserve of European cavalry. Transport and light cavalry 
could be provided in India ; and native troops, Sikhs, Goorkhas, Rajpoots, and 
the pick of the armies of the allied States, could easily provide auxiliaries for 
this European nucleus ; so that our army on the frontier might, in less than three 
months, be raised to a total of 60,000 Europeans and 100,000 picked native, 
troops. 

Further, we ought to convert Peshawurand Quetta, and* one or 
two intermediate posts, as Dehra Ismael KJian, into strong fortified 
places. able to stand regular sieges, and place smaller forts in front' 
of these, bases, at the mouths of the principal passes. 

The bases should be connected by a military railway from Quetta to 
Peshawuri so that in case of an invasion the bulk of our arspy could be 
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rapidly concentrated at the menaced point, or where it could itself menace 
the communications of the invading army. This done, Russia could not even 
threaten us, unless she had not only conquered Afghanistan, but so completely 
assimilated it as to make railways and be able to send large armies acros9 
it and find them in supplies, without feslr for their communications. This 
Russia could not do save after a long continued effort, ruinous to her 
finances, and leaving her helpless against Austria and Germany in regions 
nearer home, and much more vitally affecting her prestige and her interests. It 
is in the last degree improbable, therefore, that Russia would attempt it ; but 
if she did, we should fight her on our o^vn frontier at a great advantage. We 
shall be far nearer our base, holding far better strategetical positions, and able 
to place in the fighting line a far larger force. On the other hand, if we fight 
her on the other side of Afghanistan, all those conditions are reversed! and our 
Indian Empire would be seriously endangered if we sent a small army across 
the mountains to attack a larger Russian force, with the certainty that, if we met 
with a check, our communications would be cut off and our retreat intercepted 
by the very Afghans whom we had counted on as allies. 

The cost of these defences could not be thrown on India without 
ruining her finances, a greater danger than the remote possibility of 
Russian Invasions. It is a question of a penny in the pound more 
income-tax. This would give us the 25,000 additional men ready 
for an emergency, while the money for the fortifications and military 
railways might be raised in England at 3 per cent, and the interest 
paid by India. , 

The fact is, we can do nothing practically to arrest the inevitable 
advance of the Russian frontier in Central Asia. 

When a civilised nation once comes in contact with uncivilised races, the 
extension of its dominion becomes inevitable until it reaches a natural boundary. 
Our Indian Empire began’ with a few trading ports on the sea-coast, and by 
irresistible progress it absorbed more than the empire of the Moguls. In the 
last half-century we have annexed British Burmah, the Punjab, Scinde, Oude, 
Nagpore, and pushed our frontier posts far across the Indus into the heart of 
Beloochistan. 

The same thing has happened with Russia in the progress of 
her advances into the territory of the raiding Turkomans, and that 
the task she has undertaken has been a benefit to humanity is 
beyond question. 

At Khiva she broke up the great slave-mart of the East and released 
thousands of wretched slaves. By taking Gek-Tepe and Merv she destroyed 
the nests of the man-hunters, and did as good a work as our own Blake when 
he singed the whiskers of the Dey of Algiers. It is impossible to read the letters 
of the English correspondents who accompanied Sir P. Lumsden’s mission with- 
out feeling that it is the ** Pax Russica,’* and that alone, which has given a value 
to the Badghirs and other districts to the north of the Paropamisus, and it is 
not altogether unreasonable- that Russia should claim the inheritance of regions 
where no Afghan-speaking man ever lived, which have been reclaimed by her 
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sacrifices, and which would remain the abodes of the wild boar and wild ass, if 
her protecting sword were withdrawn. 

What the motives pf Russia may have been is beside the question. It may 
be that as long as she finds England persisting in a policy of irreconcilable hos- 
tility to Russia in all quarters ef the globe, her statesmen wish to have a position 
in Asia from which she can menace us in India if we menace her in Europe. 
But, be this as it may, we neither could have stopped this progress if we wished, 
nor ought we to have done so if we could. Hence it was in the last degree im- 
politic for us to ask, and for Russia to give, pledges at each successive step 
against farther advances. It could not alter the course of events, and could 
only serve to generate bad/eeling and niisunderstandings between the two coun- 
tries. It could only serve also to create the danger we wished to guard against, 
by making people, ignorant of the real facts, believe that our Indian Empire 
was in jeopardy whenever a Cossack outpost moved a few versts farther south. 

When we talk of perfidy in these cases, it is a charge which may be made 
against all nations who find themselves compelled to do things to-day which yes- 
terday they had no idea of doing. If we had been asked five years before we 
annexed British Burmah or Scinde, whether we had any intention of extending 
the frontier of our Indian Empire, we should have said No, and said so in perfect 
good faith. If France had been asked five years ago whether she contemplated 
annexing Tunis and Tonquin she would have said No. Russia, like all other 
nations, acts in such matters as her interests at the time seem to her to require, 
and her fault has been in giving assurances which it was almost certain she would 
not be able to keep. We, on the other hand, have been foolish in asking for 
diplomatic pledges and placing any reliance on them. We ought to have made 
up our minds to draw our own line, where we really meant to make a stand, and 
could do so with effect, and, intimating this to Russia in a firm though friendly 
tone, leave her to herself to do as she liked beyond it. Even as regards Herat, 
we should be neither better nor worse for a diplomatic engagement from Russia 
never to attack it. Let her clearly understand that if she does attack it we shall 
consider it a castts belli. If she has made up her mind to go to war with England, 
a paper treaty would not stop her, for some plausible excuse can always be found, 
and war abrogates treaties. If, on the other hand, she does not wish to plunge 
into a great war with England, treaty or no treaty, she will not attack Herat. 

But has Russia really any settled design of attacking India ? 
Russia cannot attempt it without absorbing Afghanistan, a task 
which means complete financial ruin, disaffection at home, and the 
transfer to Austria of paramount influence at Constantinople and over 
the Slavonic peoples of European Turkey. 

It is as difficult to conceive a wise Russian statesman sacrificing those objects 
or the remote possibility of a successful invasion of India, as it is to imagine a 
statesmanlike British minister submitting to be turned out of Egypt by France for 
the sake of drawing the frontier line of Afghanistan fifty or sixty rather tfian ten 
or twenty miles north of any territory ever tenanted by a single Afghan. 

And yet this is what the Conservative leaders want us to do, for if there is 
one thing clearer than another, it is that France is on the watch to see us engaged 
in war with Russia, in order to put forward demands in Egypt which we cannot 
admit without an entire sacrifice of our interests and honour. What would be in 

34 . 
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store for us from this quarter directly the first shot was fired in a war with Russia 
is evident enough from what has already occurred with regard to the Egyptjaii 
Financial Convention, the Suez Canal, and the incident of the Bospkore Egyptkn. 
In fact the greatest of all objections to the Russophobist policy is, that it draws a 
red herring across the scent, and diverts our attention from what must always*be 
the real danger to this country, that of a collision with France. It is not from acci- 
dent that while we have been so long allied with Russia, and have had only one 
war with her, which every one now admits to have been a mistake, the history of 
centuries has been one almost uninterrupted record of wars between England and 
France. No one can value more highly ^than I do the importance of friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries, or feel more deeply tke immense disaster which 
an Anglo-French war would be to both nations and to civilisation generally. But 
we should be blind to the teachings of history if we shut our eyes to the fact that 
there are far more serious causes of rivalry between England and France than be- 
tween England and Russia, or any other foreign Power. We are rivals at sea, rivals 
in Egypt, rivals for colonial empire ; we have points of collision in Burmah, Siam, 
Madagascar, New Caledonia ; recollections like those of Blenheim and Waterloo, of 
the Nile and Trafalgar, of the loss of India and Canada, are only too apt to rankle* 
in the mind of the defeated party. While our Russophobist press and politicians 
rave about the perfidy of Russia, Paris, on the slightest provocation, screams out 
defiance to la perfide Albion and if intemperance of language and passionate 
prejudice could do it, we should be speedily involved in a triangular duel, in which 
France fired into England, who retorted by firing into Russia. A war with France 
would be a far more serious affair than one with Russia. It is difficult to see what 
harm we could do one another, or what conditions of peace we could dictate if 
Russia, tired of the war, gave us a blank sheet of paper on which to write our own 
terms. But with France it would be “h la mort,” a duel in which deadly thrusts 
might be Exchanged. To avoid a war with France ought therefore to be the cardi- 
nal principle of our foreign policy, and to do this the best way is to avoid disputes 
with other Powers, to fortify ourselves with strong alliances, and above all to “keep 
our powder dry,” and beware of letting our army and navy, especially our navy, 
run down to a point where the result of a war might even seem to be doubtful. 

Mr. Gladstone has to a great extent condoned past errors and 
retrieved his reputation by saving the country from a great war by 
an honourable compromise. The Conservative leaders, on the other 
hand, have made their return to power impossible by adopting the 
policy of forcing on a war with Russia at a time and place when wc 
should fight with least advantage. 

That the time is the worst possible is obvious from the fact that the Great 
Powers are united in what is practically a league of hostile neutrality. That 
the place is the worst possible is equally evident from the fact that we 
cannot attempt to march through a doubtful Afghanistan, seven hundred 
miles from our base, to fight Russia on the disputed frontier, without the most 
serious risk ; while it is questionable whether we could attack her in the Black 
Sea without raising the gravest European complications. 

Say, for the sake of argument, that I am wrong in all I have said, and that 
Russia really has the designs which politicians of the Ashmead- Bartlett school 
atlribiUe to her. Can there be greater folly than to insist on “ having it out with 
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her’' /low, at the time and place where we are at the greatest disadvantage, if 
it« be possible to postpone it to a time when we may not be so destitute of allies, 
so engaged In Egypt, and so behindhand in naval and military armaments as we * 
are at present ? 

The only question is the point of national honour, and the writer 
believes that the compromise is perfectly consistent with it. The 
Frontier question is really insignificant, and the boundary line running 
south of Fenjdeh is distinctly a better line for the Afghans, as the 
Ameer has the good sense to see. • 

But the attack of General Komaroff raised a question of honour and good 
faith, and when I read the first account of it I thought, in common with the rest 
of the world, that we had no alternative but to demand an apology. But the 
case assumed a very different aspect when it appeared that the place to which 
Komaroff advanced was only the Turcoman name for > Pul-i-Khisti, where his 
outposts were already stationed before the 19th March ; and when Sir Peter 
Lumsden's own despatch showed that the Afghans shifted their position after 
that date, and gradually passed the bulk of their force across the Khusk, the 
question 3 was narrowed to this. It was admitted on both sides that the Afghans 
did advance ; but General Komaroff called it a provocative advance threatening 
his communications, while Sir Peter Lumsden called it a defensive advance to 
meet Russian demonstrations. It would be too absurd for two great nations to 
engage in a great war because an admitted advance of the Afghans w^as thought 
by the gallant officers on one side to be provocative, and by those on the other side 
to be defensive. If ever there was a question which, without putting the officers 
on either side on their trial, might be properly left to a friendly arbitrator to 
pronounce an impartial opinion upon, it is this. How will the honour of either 
country be affected if the arbitrator should say that both Governments acted in 
good faith, but that owing to the distance and difficulty of communications, there 
were regrettable misunderstandings which led to the conflict ? 

There remains the question of prestige, and here it is difficult 
to understand that we should lose prestige in India or elsewhere by 
accepting a fair compromise with Russia, after having shown our 
readiness to fight in case of need, and that with the active support 
of our Colonies and the loyal co-operation of our Indian subjects 
and allies. 

If we avail ourselves of the opportunity of strengthening our naval and 
military forces, fortifying our Indian frontier and our colonial harbours and 
coaling stations ; and if we resolve for the future to think more of the security 
of the empire and less of buying votes at elections by bringing in popular 
budgets, instead of losing prestige we shall gain it, and look upon the crisis we 
have passed through as a happy turning-point in the destinies of our world-wide 
empire. So also if we profit by experience, we shall know better where our dan; 
gers lie, and whom we can trust, and reflect on the enormous mistake we mad^ in 
alienating our old and natural ally, Germany, whose friendship, dictated by com- 
munity of race and interests, cemented by historical recollections, and carrying 
with it the good will of Austria and Italy, would, if united with England, give 
an immense preponderance to the Conservative elements in Europe, secure for 
a long period the peace of the world,, and assist the progress of civilisation. 
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Mr. Gladstone as a Foreign Minister.— Judging from 
the almost universal prevalence of strong Conservative sentiments 
throughout Anglo-India, many of our readers would, we imagine, be 
at a loss to state what possible defence could be made, even by his 
most thorough-going supporters, of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy. 
In the article before us Mr. Guinness Rogers, appearing, not for the 
first time, as the spokesman of the liberal Nonconformists, explains 
the secret of the loyalty of that body to Mr. Gladstone. 

Lord Rosebery lately observed that the policy of the Tory 
party is summed up in aversion to Mr. Gladstone. 

The one point on which they are all agreed is that the present Government 
is the most unprincipled and incompetent Administration which ever mismanaged 
the affairs of an unfortunate country, and that the Prime Minister is the incar- 
nation of all their faults — their incapacity, their sentimentalism, their vacillation. 
So far as the world can see, there is nothing which binds the party together 
except this common antipathy. The constant repetition of votes of censure has 
provoked comment, but under the circumstances the phenomenon is more 
curious than surprising. Such motions are the only weapons of attack available» 
since it would be hard to find any other point on which the united vote of the 
party could be secured. Its members do not even attempt to conceal the 
differences by which they are honeycombed, differences which do not affect passing 
questions of policy or the rivalries of personal ambition, but which go to the 
very root of principle. There does not ai>pear to be even an approach to 
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on the most pressing questions, whether of domestic or foreign policy, 
and naturally, therefore, the Opposition confine themselves to mere negations, 
which may all be expressed in the one article of their creed, “ We do not believe 
in Gladstone 1* 

Warning has lately been given in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century of the perils of “ Ca^sarism," and it is impossible to denj^ that 
there was reason for the monition. But Mr. Gladstone’s rule, 
absolute though it be, can hardly be comprehended under the true 
definition of Caesarism. 

“ Cacsarism’’ expresses the power oi^ single will ; but it is the power of coercion, 
not of conviction or persuasion. It is lemoved as far as possible from that 
which Mr. Gladstone enjoys, and which, so far as 1 can understand, is absolutely 
unique in our history. No one, however, can be insensible to the possible dangers 
of a personality so commanding as his. The power he enjoys in virtue not so 
much of his unrivalled genius as of the trust which his party have in his broad, 
popular sympathies, and his impregnable political virtue, might be obtained by, 
less worthy means. It might be the result of a wholesale system of management, 
if not of bribery, as in the case of Sir Robert Walpole ; it might be secured by a 
dexterous handling of opposing parties, so as to induce a state of political apathy 
and stagnation, as in the case of Lord Palmerston ; it might have been built 
upon the clever manipulation of Parliamentary groups, dr upon an unworthy 
pandering to the worst follies of the people, as during the recent regime in France. 
The less, therefore, the purely personal element is prominent in our political con- 
troversies the better. It cannot be wholly excluded, it is not desirable that it 
should be. Principles affect the understanding, persons move the heart. It is 
hard to stir a multitude to enthusiasm for a principle until it is incarnated in a 
great leader. But it is of infinite importance that the personal feeling should not 
become the chief, still less the sole, motive of action. The services Mr. Gladstone 
has rendered to the popular cause cannot easily be calculated, but splendid as 
they have been, they would be insufficient to compensate for the permanent 
injury which would be done to Liberalism if devotion to a man, however eminent, 
were to be substituted for loyalty to a principle. 

The course pursued by the Tory party during the last five years is 
to blame for the tendency to convert political conflicts into a rivalry 
between opposing chiefs. 

It has been to some extent the result of the influence of Lord Beaconsfield 
and his extraordinary mode of educating his party. His tortuous policy must 
often have been a puzzle to devoted followers, whose loyalty he certainly put to a 
very severe strain. Every new revelation as to the internal state of the Tory party 
during the last forty years shows how slow was the growth of confidence in the 
chief who won for it the most signal victory of the period ; but ultimately his 
success gave him so absolute a hold upon their allegiance that Toryism 
became devotion to Lord Beaconsfield. His death, therefore, left the party not 
only without a head, but without a policy, and it would not be extravagant to say 
without a principle. The Primrose League, with its sentimentalisms and 
puerilities, is a confession of impotence, such as has seldom been made by any 
great party. Memorial primroses arc a poor substitute for living principles. 
They are a proclamation that the strength of Toryism is in the coffin there 
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with Caesar, and an endeavour to use the name and memory of the departed 
statesman as weapons against his surviving rival. Success in such an attempt 
was impossible, and as the influence of the dead has waned away, the difficulties 
of the party have increased. They have found no new man to inspire the same 
enthusiasm as their lost leader, and they have therefore had to take refuge in a 
passionate hatred (real or stimulated— it is often hard to say which) of Mr. 
Gladstone. They have exhausted the vocabulary of abuse in their attacks upon 
the Prime Minister, and though it is clear that they have made no impression 
upon the mind of the country, they continue still to ring the changes on their 
familiar accusations of incompetence, fickleness, vacillation, procrastination, and 
we know not how many follies or crimes bouides. 

Mr. Rogers has strong words of condemnation for the fiery: 
denunciations of heated orators or prejudiced journalists, which 
are apt to be taken by foreign statesmen, and still more by foreign 
journalists as literal statements of fact. 

The world has been told in a variety of ways that Great Britain is in the 
^hands of a Government which does not know its own mind, which is afraid of 
its own shadow, which will yield anything to pressure. It would have been 
strange if such representations, put forth with such confidence and reiterated 
with such pertinacity, had not made some impression upon foreign Powers. Mr. 
W. H. Smith, in recent criticism upon Mr. Gladstone, distinctly asserted that 
our difficulties with Continental States, and especially with Russia, are mainly due 
to a belief in the weakness and pliability of the Ministry. What may perti- 
nently be asked is, how is it that foreign Powers have got this impression ? Mainly 
through the representations of opponents whose patriotism has not been able 
to restrain their political rancour, or even to teach them the first principles of 
justice in their judgments of statesmen whose views do not happen to be in accord 
with their own. 

The Times^ for instance, has been steadily opposed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian policy, and had it confined itself to fair 
argument and insistance on its own view, no one could have 
objected. 

What is deserving of censure is the unfairness with which it has misrepre- 
sented the Ministry, utterly regardless of the effect produced in countries where 
faith in the Times still survives. The one fault of Mr. Gladstone is that he has 
refused to listen to the counsels of the Times, There may, of course, be legiti- 
mate differences of opinion as to his wisdom in this respect. This much, 
however, must be said, that the policy advocated by the Times would have been 
in direct contravention of Mr. Gladstone’s express declaration, in violation of 
the principles on which the victory of 1880 was won, in opposition to the vast 
preponderance of Liberal opinion throughout the country. The limes might 
fairly have argued that circumstances nevertheless compelled the adoption of 
such a course, and that if the Government felt itself precluded, either by con- 
siderations of principle or the distinct pledges of its members, and especially its 
chiefs from taking it, its duty was to make way for statesmen \^ho were not thus 
hampered. But unfortunately there were no indications of sufficient strength 
and resolution on the part of the Opposition to induce it to pursue this straight- 
forward policy. It has therefore posed as the impartial and independent advocate 
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of vigour, and has denounced flie Government, not .for preferring - another policy 
to its own, which . is its real offence, but for vacillation and feebleness, of which 
there is no proof at all. In reality there has been no faltering of purpose, and 
it has been the strength, not the weakness — the resolution, not the hesitating 
uncertainty^of the Government by which the Times has been provoked. But 
it did not suit its purpose to confess so much. It preferred rather to assume 
that only one line .of action was possible, and that if the Ministry did not exhibit 
what it regarded as energy^that is, if it did not assume the supreme authority 
in Egypt, as the legitimate prize of Tel-el-Kebir, it was due to its own inherent 
weakness. 

It is not true that in opposing the aggressive tendencies and 
dishonourable proceedings of the late Government Mr. Gladstone 
accepted the position of the Peace Society. Nothing in the 
Midlothian speeches will support such a contention. 

We soon forget contemporary history, and that may explain the obli- 
vion to which the incident of 1877 and the lesson which it taught as to 
Mr. Gladstone’s character have been consigned. In May of that year he 
brought forward a series of resolutions as to the action of the Government 
relative to Turkey. He was not at the time the leader of the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons, though he was unquestionably the U-ue representative 
of Liberal opinion in the country. His resolutions were intended to make for 
peace, and had they been accepted be the Beaconsfield Ministry as the basis 
of its policy, the probability is that they would have averted the war which 
shortly afterwards broke out. But there was a possibility, however remote, that 
Turkey might refuse to bow even before the combined influence of Great Britain 
and Russia, and in that event this country would have been honourably 
committed to coercive action. On this ground the supporters of the Peace 
Society refused to concur in them. The danger of war was infinitesimally small, 
but rather than risk it they connived at the triumph of a policy which made 
war inevitable. I do not refer to this with the view of censuring them because 
men who are faithful to principle are to be commended, not censured, unless 
indeed they are intolerant of the principles held by others with a conscientious- 
ness equal to their own. 1 cite it simply as an indication of the wide difference 
which has always existed between Mr. Gladstone and those who now denounce 
him as though he had deserted their cause. The truth is, he was never with 
them. Opposed to everything that had even the semblance of aggressive war, 
strongly averse even to the mildest form of Chauvinism, intent on preserving 
the most friendly relations between different States, willing to exhaust every 
possible expedient for the settlement of international controversies before 
appealing to the arbitrament of war, he has nevertheless consistently opposed 
the policy recommended by the Peace Society, as incompatible with the position 
of a nation like our own, and has always shown himself ready to fulfil such 
obligations as the country has honourably contracted and to defend her 
authority whenever it has been assailed. 

Mr. Gladstbne may rightly claim to be judged by hjs own 
declarations as to the true foreign policy of the country. Those 
declarations are sufficiently distinct and explicit. 
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He first lays down the necessity for developing and husbanding the 
resources of the nation, so that it may be prepared for great emergencies, should 
they unfortunately arise. He then, in accordance with that well-known declara- 
tion of l.ord Qerby’s, which has become a kind of Liberal watchword (may 
it not rather be said, a maxim of common sense in politics ?), that the greatest 
of British interests is peace, insists that the first object of British statesmen 
should be to preserve to the nations of the world, and specially, were it but 
for shame'] when we recollect the sacred name we bear as Christians, especially 
to the Christian nations of the world, the blessings of peace.” In order to 
secure this, he next lays down as a cardinal idea of bis policy the necessity for 
* maintaining the concert of Europe, because, by keeping all in union together, 
"you neutralise and fetter and bind up the selfish aims of each.” His other rules 
of action are : “Avoid needless and entangling engagements,” “acknowledge 
the equal rights of all nations,” and “ subject to all the limitations I have 
described, the foreign policy of England should always be inspired by the 
Jove of freedom.” There is nothing tame or spiritless here. The tone is pacific, 
the guiding principle is the love of righteousness and liberty, but there is no 
faltering of resolution. He would have the country act in the spirit of justice 
and conciliation ; above all, he would have it abjure that tone of lofty superiority 
which is as offensive in nations as in individuals — the “ untrue, arrogant, and 
dangerous assumption that we are entitled to assume for ourselves some dignity 
which we should also be entitled to withhold from others, and to claim on our 
own part authority to do things which we would not permit to be done by 
others.” But there is not a word to suggest that he would have the nation 
faithless to any obligation which it has contracted, or surrender any right to 
which it is entitled. 

The five years which have passe d since those memorable 
speeches were delivered have disappointed the hopes of multitudes, 
and of no one more than the speaker himself. Instead of peace 
we have had war, rumours of war, trembling anxieties as to 
probabilities of war. 

At that time Mr. Gladstone was troubled about the excessive burden of govern- 
ment which was laid upon the nation, but that burden has been largely increased. 
He deprecated extension of territory, and we have had annexation upon annexation- 
By a cruel irony of circumstance the Government have done — as we hold, 
have been forced into doing— the very things which they desired not to do, 
and have, therefore, had to leave undone 'some of the very things which they were 
most anxious to do. It is not difficult to make out a very telling case against 
them, so long as we look at appearances only ; but the remarkable feature is that 
their accusers, who lack neither the will nor the ability to use the materials for an 
indictment, have absolutely failed to convince the nation that the Ministry deserve 
the censures so freely lavished upon them. 

It is not suggested that the Ministry have not committed any blunders. 
They are not superhuman, and, however excellent their intentions, it is certain 
that they must sometimes have made mistakes in the measures they have taken 
for carrying them into effect. The claim set up for Mr. Gladstone is that he is an 
able and upright statesman, not that he is an infallible Minister. His difficulties, 
as impartial observers cannot fail to sec, are mainly a legacy bequeathed to hipi- 
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hy his predecessors, and their number is legion. Mr. Joseph Cowisn, In one 
of his splendid bursts of rhetoric, treats such a plea as a sign of cowardice. Bat 
rhetoric cannot alter facts, and the fact is that from the first the Prime Minister 
has been struggling against the conditions of a situation did nothing to 
■create. If, while seeking to steer his way amid such complications, he had 
never made a mistake, he would certainly be a phoenix among statesmen. Bnt 
the common sense of the English people has enabled them to discriminate 
between mistakes due to those imperfections either in knowledge or in judgment 
which belong to all human actions, and crimes involving infidelity to principle. 

Every one nov^ wishes that we had not meddled with Egyptiati 
affairs, but no one has yet suggested a different policy which would ^ 
haVe had a chance of being approved by the country, or which 
would not in all probability have led to evils worse than those which 
are now present. There can be no difference of opinion among 
candid men as to the motive, at any rate, of the policy adopted.# 

That there was no idea of national aggrandisement at its root has been 
■demonstrated almost usyue ad nauseam. The action of the Government might 
easily have been made stronger if annexation had been its object. We have 
lately had sufficient proof ^that annexation would not have been accomplisfied 
with the ease which its ardent advocates supposed, but at« least it would have 
saved the Ministry from the taunts continually directed against their supposed . 
weakness. The real difficulty of their position has been that their responsibility 
was unlimited, while their control was restricted by respect for the Egyptian 
Government. On England, for example, has come a very large share of the 
penalty for General Hicks’s hare-brained expedition into the Soudan, and yet 
all her influence was employed, but employed in vain, to prevent its despatch* 
Tory critics have inveighed against the Ministry as though they were the guilty 
authors of all the bloodshed and misery of that reckless and ill-fated campaign ; 
but the accusation is only another form of attacking^the Ministry for not under- 
taking, as they phrase it, the responsibilities of their position — in other words for 
not asserting the supremacy of this country, whether by a proteetprate or. by 
annexation. 

The Ministerial action in the Soudan is a part of their policy 
which even Mr. Gladstone’s apologist has found himself unable to 
support ; but he believes it to have been to a large extent inevi- 
table. The initial error, which involved all the rest, was the mis- 
sion of General Gordon. 

It would, as can be generally seen now, have been better to leave the 
garrisons to make their own terms ; but public feeling had been wrought up to 
the highest pitch by highly coloured pictures of their danger, and wild denuacia^ 
tions of the wicked Ministry which was leaving them to their fate. Gordon was 
the hero of the hour, and a cry went up that he should be sent as their deliverer*; 
The recollections of that time are not pleasant or edifying. An excited and 
unscrupulous Opposition stirring popular passion by all kinds of devices $ an 
enthusiastic editor pouring forth evening by evening his wild tirades against the 
delay of the Government, and demanding that the man whom he had, set up 
as the hero of the age should be sent to retrieve the fortunes of the country ; the 
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people, puzzled, bewildered, stiired alike in their best and worst fediiigs 
necessarily ignorant of the actual merits of the case, but more or less influenced 
by their teachers to believe that there was need for some heroic and; even 
desperate measnjres ; did not furnish a very edifying spectacle to the world. 
Sentiment was in the ascendant, and it is never likely to be a very safe guide 
in shaping national policy. It was all the worse in this case because it was in 
strange and unwonted alliance with a selfishness which knew how to use it, but 
in its secret heart regarded it with contemptuous scorn. To defy this extra- 
ordinary alliance of lofty Christian chivalry and unscrupulous mammon 
worship would not have been easy under the most favourable conditions, 
but the conditions were all adverse. *It may be ^ said that the Ministry 
ought to have resisted d otUrance and to have retired from oflfice rather than yield. 
But the question was one of method, not of principle. It was the sending out of 
a “ forlorn hope” in the interests of peace, and even those who were themselves least 
satisfied as to the feasibility of the attempt might be disposed to venture it rather 
than lose even an infinitesimal chance of rescuing the garrisons or contribute to 
the triumph of a party whose policy, if they could be said to have a policy at all, 
would in their judgment be fraught with permanent injury both to Egypt and to 
England. 

The tragic fate of Gordon has necessarily coloured our view of the whole 
transaction. It m^y be said that it ought to have been foreseen, and that so 
valuable a life ought not to have been risked ; but to that statement I must enter 
a demurrer. Even in the tribute of admiration and of sorrow which we render 
to the memory of Gordon, we ought not to be unjust to the Ministry. Gordon was 
a true Paladin of Christian chivalry, a hero satis peur et sans reproche^ a man 
who makes us think better of humanity, one of those noble, unselfish, loyal and 
pure spirits who have the highest place in the aristocracy of true worth. But he 
was one of the most difficult and impracticable agents with whom any Govern- 
ment could possibly have had to deal. In fairness to Ministers who have had to 
suffer enough for their connection with him, I am compelled to express my own 
conviction (shared by numbers whose admiration for Gordon keeps them silent) 
that the troubles which clouded the months which preceded the cruel death he 
suffered at the hands of a dastard traitor, and in which the Ministry have been 
so inextricably involved, were largely of his own creation and such as could not 
have been anticipated. 

Since the fall of Khartoum, the Government have necessarily had to wait on 
events. The Mahdi was expected to follow up his success, and it was necessary 
to be prepared for a movement northwand. For the moment, the danger seemed 
formidable, and the cry for energetic action was irresistible. All the measures 
then taken were adapted to this view of the situation, and some of them appear 
very unintelligible now to those who conveniently forget the changed state of 
circumstances. The Mahdi’s power, reported to be so formidable, appears 
suddenly to have collapsed, and instead of advancing to Cairo at the head of a 
mighty fanatical host, he has to fight for his own authority and to retire on 
Kordofan. As a necessary consequence, the anxiety as to the safety of our own 
army has materially abated, if it has not altogether passed way. The Ministry have 
only accepted the logic of events in withdrawing the army. 

There is a real and substantial difference between the inspir- 
ing principle of Mr. Gladstone’s policy and that of Lord Beaconsficld. 
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The ends which the forirfer has alway^s kept in view have been the - 
maintenance of the European Concert, the preparation for free 
institutions in Egypt, the provision for the withdrawal of our forces 
at the first opportunity. From first to last there is no {iroof that he 
has struck a blow for mere prestige ; that he has aimed at terri-. 
torial aggrandisement ; that he has been indifferent to the rights 
of weaker people ; least of all, that he has harboured a thought of 
personal ambition. Events may have thwarted his efforts, but they 
have never caused him to swerve^from his righteous purpose. And 
it is the instinctive sense of this which has so infuriated his critics 
as to create m ost of the difficulties by which he has found himself 
surrounded. 

Lord Beaconsfield was more to the taste of foreign ministers, especially those 
with ambitious purposes of their own, be cause there was more hope of entangling 
him in their intrigues. The statesman whose ideas of honour allowed him to mak^ 
secret treaties, and to take an island as an honorarium from a client state, had 
already become as one of themselves. In Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, they 
feel that they have a minister who is absolutely without these ambitious dreams* 
and they hate him according ly. A like sentimen t, embittered b]^ the knowledge 
of his popularity and resentm ent of the humiliation he has inflicted on their party9 
prevails among his opponents in this country. All worshippers of prestige, 
all who believe that Great Britain has a right to be the dictator of the 
world, and in truth to ** bestride it like a Colossus,” all who are perpetually 
on the outlook for insults, and demanding that we should be for ever 
asserting our supremacy, dislike and distrust him. His ideas of nationaj 
greatness and nati onal duty are so different from theirs that they doubt his 
patriotism. He will not run to the same excess of riot in arrogance with 
them, and therefore he must be faint-hearted if not cowardly. Yet with strange 
inconsistency those who talk so loftily about the dignity of their country have 
often stooped to assail Mr. Gladstone, because he is unacceptable to the re« 
presentatives of foreign despots, and, as a reason for elevating his rival to power, 
have suggested that he is a persona grata to Prince Bismarck. Their hatred 
of the Prime Minister is stronger than their love of their country, or at least 
this is the only interpretation which can be put upon their language and their 
conduct. 

A more unfortunate element to enter into the discussion of our foreign policy 
could not easily be imagined. It is bad enough that all the details, either of 
the most delicate negotiations or the critical movements in a campaign, should 
be discussed in the most unreserved manner both in the press and in Parliament* 
We have a body of newspaper correspondents who know everything and every- 
body, who can report the discussions in Cabinets and divine the exact strategy 
of generals, who have exact and full information on every question that can 
possibly be raised as to any part of the universe, and whose judgment is equal 
to their knowledge. The statesman or general wlio has to do his work under 
their inspection has no easy task, and the difficulty is aggravated by the fact that 
in the House of Commons are men prompt to act upon the hints the journalists 
throw out, and to hail upon the devoted heads of anxious and perplexed ministers 
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every evening a storm of questions, sometimes* ignorant, sometimes insolent, 
always mischievous, suggested by their statements of the morning and afternoon. 
How under such conditions a foreign policy can be carried out with any con* 
sistency and resplution, it is not easy to understand, but the situation is made 
infinitely worse when into the discussion is infused such personal virulence as 
that by which certain members of the Opposition have disgraced themselves, and, 
as far as in them lay, damaged the reputation of Parliament. 

Events like the recent uproarious ‘‘scene” in the House of 
Commons (cleverly depicted in Punch) have far-reaching conse- 
quences. ^ 

These displays weaken the influence of the minister abroad, and consciously 
or unconsciously they must affect his own spirit. Working under a scrutiny 
always jealous and not unfrequently dishonest, exposed to awkward and incon- 
venient questions which may cut the threads of the policy he has most carefully 
woven, harassed by votes of censure so persistent and yet so unintelligent that 
they are announced even before it is known what there is to censure, how is it 
possible that he can act with unvarying wisdom and unchanging resolution ? “ I 
see,” said the Duke of Argyll— and who can doubt the truth of the remark ? — “a 
most dissatisfied and unrestful state of the public mind.” But the restlessness 
is largely the result of the incessant goads applied by speakers and journalists, 
in order to keep Vip a sensational state of feeling. Recklessness of speech, and 
recklessness at the very time and on the very points on which restraint is most 
needed, is the most characteristic and dangerous feature in the political life of 
to-day. “ Half a dozen superannuated washerwomen could hardly have made 
a more conspicuous exhibition of vacuity of mind and of ignorance of the points 
of the controversy,” is the polite comment of an evening paper upon the work 
of all the daily press of London. It is simply a sign of the temper that is abroad- 
Smartness is mistaken for brilliancy and dogmatism for force, feelings of courtesy 
are discarded, and a slashing style is adopted to give an appearance of strength 
which does not really exist. As in the press, so in the utterances of public men. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, already all but accepted as the successor to the leader- 
ship of the Tory party in the Commons, attacks Lord Granville in a letter worthy 
of the Age or Satirist of a former generation, and the Prime Minister can hardly 
give a necessary reply in the House of Commons because of interruptions which 
for the time convert what was once a chamber of gentlemen into a den of 
rowdyism. That latest scene of all (at least the latest at the time of writing) 
was one of which Englishmen may well be ashamed, and yet the Times dismisses 
one of the most pathetic and dignified appeals of the veteran statesman of 
seventy-five years against insolent vulgarity to which seven the youngest member 
of the House ought not to have been exposed, but against which the Prime 
Minister of England had to contend, as called forth “ in a moment of irritation 
due to unseemly interruptions.” 

Amid the miserable wranglings for place there is a danger of par- 
tisans forgetting that the security of the Indian Empire is being trifled 
with. Whether we like it or not, the advances of Russia in Central 
Asia have in a sense destroyed the insular position of England. 

As the Duke of Argyll showed in the temperate and extremely able speech which 
introduced a discussion in the House of Lords that will be hailed by all thoughtful 
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men as a welcome relief from the heated and passionate objurgations with which 
we are too familiar in the Commons, that i^ the starting point for the considera- 
tion of the whole question. For theterritorial conquests which have brought Russia 
to the Afghan frontier, or, as Mr. Marvin and his school would dhoose to put it, 
to the gates of Herat, Mr. Gladstone’s ministry are in no sense responsible, Her 
progress has been steady and continuous under all ministries alike. It is not pos- 
sible for us to have prevented it, and if it had been possible it would not have been 
expedient or desirable. Even Sir Bartle Frere, in warning us of the danger 
which must menace our Indian Empire in consequence of that advance, honestly 
confessed that the impulse which f<^ced Russia onward is the same as 
that which impelled ourselves from Calcutta to Peshawur.” We bad as little 
right to complain as we had power to interfere. These regions are sufficiently 
remote from our own sphere of operations. Our people have been imposed upOn 
by the clamour of Russophobists, who have taken advantage of the popular igno- 
rance of geography on the one hand and the popular hatred of Russia on the 
other. The “ Russians at the gates of Herat ” has been a taking cry, and when it 
has been enforced by the story of Russian aggression told in an impressive style 
so as to emphasise the lesson of the wicked ambition and unscrupulous conduct 
of a government which of course is the first that ever annexed savage tribes 
and that pleaded that the extension of territory was forced upon it, has been 
extremely effective in stirring up ignorant prejudice and blind passion. It is 
time there were a truce to such transparent hypocrisy. It were easy to parallel 
by a recital of events in the history of our own Indian Empire, Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s indictment of Russia, which, as a contribution to the serious discus- 
sion of the present question, was about as relevant and as conclusive as a 
chapter from the history of the Jewish wars against the Canaanites. 

Mr. Rogers is not much alarmed at Russia’s proximity to 
Herat ; it is a fortress that does not belong to us at all ; it is hua- 
dreds of miles away from the mountain range and the wide river 
which constitute the true frontier of India ; it is in possession of a 
people who regard all our movements with jealousy, and who, if 
they are our allies to-day, are just as likely to be our enemies to- 
morrow. 

In the recent Blue Book on the negociation with Russia 
Mr. Rogers finds nothing of which the English Ministry need be 
ashamed. 

It is possible that the Russian ministers had a clearer understanding of the 
crucial points. It was indeed only natural they should, considering how impor- 
tant a place Central Asia must fill in their administrative system. They are 
on their own ground, with innumerable agents who have access to every source 
of information, whereas our representatives are far from their own territory, 
and have to rely upon the reports of natives which can never be trustworthy. 
If under such conditions the Russian negotiators showed more adroitness and 
skill it is not a matter of surprise, and certainly not a reason for reproach to 
our government. It is not to be denied that Russia does not appear to advan- 
tage in this correspondence. I for one do not trust her professions, and I 
trust them least when they are most specious. She knew the value of the !cards 
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she held^ and she has sought to play them with all the skill she could command. 
But a dislike to her tone and spirit, or even a resentment of her ambitious 
projects, would not justify a great statesman in plunging his country into war. 
Even if it could be proved that Mr. Gladstone had been too yielding, that 
would be excused or be regarded as but a slight fault by the people whom he 
has saved from the terrors of war. But of unworthy concession there is no 
trace, and common justice demands that some evidence of this be adduced 
before we are required to condemn the government for a humiliating and even 
shameful surrender. 

As to the attack on Mr. Gladstone for his statement relating to the agree- 
ment or. arrangement of March 13, the worst that can be said of it is that he 
had unconsciously exaggerated the effect of the communications which had 
passed between M. Giers and Sir G. Thornton. But Lord Randolph Churchill 
should have left the weapon in the hands of the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette^ 
for in his lordship’s hand it is a two-edged sword, which, if it injures Mr. 
Gladstone, injures him but slightly, while it entirely destroys his own case. 
Grant that he is right, and Russia has a strong and seemingly unanswerable 
defence in relation to her conduct at Penjdeh. His lordship, in his excessive 
eagerness to trip up Mr. Gladstone, had disposed of his own charge of perfidy 
against Russia. It is, after all, only an incident in the affair which shows how 
easily misundersfandings arise and how severe their consequences may be, and 
which at the same time vindicates the wisdom of the Prime Minister in refer- 
ring the matter to arbitration. 

The attack on Penjdeh seemed at first to be a breach on the 
part of Russia of an engagement on which England was bound to 
insist, and it is referred to an arbitrator to decide whether this 
is so or not. The writer thinks that no more rational procedure 
could have been adopted. 

The battle was an afKiir of outposts sufficiently melancholy for the victims, 
but having no political significance whatever, except it could be proved to be 
an act of high-handed and insolent faithlessness. On that point the two 
Governments join issue. To have lighted up the flames of war for the purpose 
of deciding whether Russia had carried out her own engagements would have 
been an offence against Christianity and civilisation. Millions on millions of 
money would have been wasted, thousands and tens of thousands of lives sacri- 
ficed, and in the end the only points established would have been which nation 
had the longest purse or the most resolute endurance, the ablest strategists or the 
bravest soldiers. The question in dispute would have remained exactly where it 
was at the beginning. Mr. Gladstone has preferred the “ m ore excellent way.” 
He deserves the gratitude of the nation and of the world for the courage he has 
shown in braving the fury of those who fancy that the nation can only prove its 
spirit by wasting its resources in war. Of all the acts of a noble life 1 venture 
to think this will be esteemed by posterity the noblest of all. 

The recent debate in the House of Lords afforded very remark- 
able evidence that a new view regarding the true frontier of India 
is commending itself to statesmen of all parties, and that the 
Suleiman range and the river Indus ought to make our position 
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impregnable from the north. The defence of India is no party 
question, and even as regards Russia it is to be doubted whether 
there is any great difference of opinion between Liberals and Tories. 

Lord Randolph Churchill hardly distrusts Russia more than 1 do. The point 
where the real distinction commences is as to the attitude we are to assume 
towards her. Is it to be one of incessant hostility, or one of careful observation 
but at the same time of a friendly understanding ? The Tory leaders have taken 
the former, and it would be impossible long to keep the peace with a great Power 
if the statesmen at the head of affairs speak of her as the Tory chiefs have 
spoken of Russia. No explanations caif take away the force of the swindler or 
bankrupt alternative, or of that dashing speech in the House of Commons by 
which Lord Randolph Churchill signalised his return to the field. If the nation 
desires war, here are the men to fulfil its behest. They refuse, indeed, to shadow 
forth their policy, but here they reveal their spirit, and the nation has to choose 
between them and the Government. No third course is open. 

It is not difficult to understand why Tories, and those who 
profess to be Liberals in domestic but Tories in foreign policy, 
oppose Mr. Gladstone ; for he is the stoutest opponent of the 
Imperialist idea. But how is it that he is distrusted by some who 
plume themselves on being the friends of peace. 

Nothing is more certain than that he has advanced as far as any statesman 
could venture to do on the lines of a pacific policy, and it has been difficult enough 
for him to do even so much. There is no greater fallacy than to suppose the English 
people would be brought to approve a policy of universal scuttle, and few greater 
evils could come to the Liberal or Radical party than the spread of a belief that 
it would calmly contemplate the prospect of a national humiliation. Mr. Glad* 
stone has never countenanced such an idea. He set before the people an ideal 
of a policy which shall be decided and yet conciliatory, just to others while firm 
in the maintenance of its own rights, slow to engage in strife but prompt and 
vigorous in action should necessity arise. The advantage of this has been felt 
in these difficulties with Russia ; and the calmness with which, in circumstances 
of special provocation, the nation awaits the result, proves that, underlying all 
the foolish talk of the hour, there is a strong confidence in the man at the 
helm. 
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A Hint to People with Modest Means.— There is a 
large class of persons who seem to be out of place at home, who 
would make excellent settlers in the British colonies if they could 
only be induced to go there. The number of Englishmen who live 
on the continent, because they cannot afford to live in England, is 
to be counted literally by thousands. 

A man with from four hundred to eight hundred a year finds that, as his 
family increases, he cannot keep his place in society in London or Brighton or 
Cheltenham. He does not care to settle in the country, where a gentleman not a 
landowner is a very secondary person, and he is even less inclined to migrate into 
a cheap suburb of London or a small country town. He is, in many cases, a 
retired officer, or a barrister, that is accustomed to work in some form, and he 
does not at first understand how completely life in a Continental town will shut 
him out from his old interests and from any possible form of activity. In some 
respects his change to Tours or Dresden or Florence is an extremely pleasant one. 
His income does a great deal more than it did; his wife is a little less troubled 
with housekeeping ; bis children find good teachers at low rates ; and he himself 
has the English Club, at which he meets his countrymen and reads the papers. 
Gradually, however, he discovers that time hangs very heavy on his hands, and 
his family find out that an idle man is a household nuisance. 

O % * * * * 


When the boys grow up and ought to be entering professions, they are at a 
disadvantage from their foreign training. They cannot compete on even terms 
with the English public school boy for scholarships or for Civil Service appoint- 
ments. They are not of the class which furnishes merchant’s clerks, aud their 
training as linguist serves them in little stead. 

« « « « « o « 

Their sisters are scarcely more fortunate. If they are entitled to a little pro- 
perty, they are marked by small fortune hunters of the countries in which they 
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live, and marry to change their faith, to lose their nationality, and to endure all 
the discomforts of settlement for life among aliens. Even if the average Conti- . 
nental husband be as good as the average Englishman, his relations and friends 
are never likely to be quite as cordial to the foreign wife as her own countrymen 
would be. 

Now the Australian colonies at this moment offer peculiar 
advantages to the man of small fortune where his capital is in his 
own hands ; the ;^io,ooo that produce him 400 or 500 a year would 
yield him from 600 to 800 on first mortgages at the Antipodes. 
Assuming, however, that his money is tied up, under settlements, 
in investments that only yield 3 or 4 per cent., — even so, he may 
live in the country or in a country town in the colonies as cheaply 
as he could live in Germany or Italy. 

It often happens that a good country house can be bought or rented cheap, 
and if the settler prefers to buy, he will easily be able to get the larger part of the 
purchase-money from a building society, or to arrange with the vendor for leaving 
it on mortgage. If he wishes to farm, there will commonly be no difficulty in 
getting land. Of course, to make farming a success, except in very exceptional 
years, the farmer, especially if he grows wheat, must concentrate his whole energy 
and time upon his fields, and must live, in fact, like the working farmers around 
him. Without going this length, however, a man may add a good deal to his 
cdmfort and a little to his income by taking a few acres into his own hands and 
growing the hay he wants for his horses and cows, while, if he be a good judge of 
stock, he may pick up a good many bargains in time of drought. The occupa- 
tion that this will provide for him, in a country where a man may work with his 
hands without being disgraced by it or seeming odd, will not be its least advan- 
tage. Beyond this, however, a new settler, being a citizen from the day he enters 
the country, and by assumption an educated man possessed of some leisure* 
will find abundant work to his hands as soon as his neighbours get to know 
him. He may serve on a school-board, or in a shire or municipal council ; or 
he may become a magistrate, or, if he makes himself increasingly useful and 
popular, a member of parliament. Neither, while he does all this, will he be 
shut out from society. Our* country towns are, I think, better provided in this 
respect than average English towns of the same size. The local bankers, the 
police magistrate, and the local barristers or solicitors, the doctors, and the clergy, 
with a sprinkling of landowners in the neighbourhood, make up very much the 
same kind of social circles that used to be found in an English county 
town in the days when it was still possible to regard life out of London as 
endurable. 

The children who come to Australia will perhaps be a little less 
well educated than they would have been in France or Germany. ^ 
The excellence of our primary schools have damaged the gram- 
mar schools, except in the large towns, and girls in a small county 
town cannot, of course, expect to find good music or drawing- 
masters. 

What happens for the most part in country districts is that the children get ' 
the first part of their education at the costless and excellent State primary schools,, 
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after vvhich .the boys a're roughly,,finished' at the local gramiriar-school, and the 
girls, perhaps, by a governess^ With the full knowledge that country boytf* now 
and again compete very suQcess'fully at the University examinations, and that 
here and there rf country;grammar-school is really good, I admit this to be ''the 
weak point in my case, and can only express my hope that it may soon cease to 
be so. New South Wales has already tried the experiment* of founding State 
High Schools, and Victoria will, no doubt, follow suit when the fierce opposition 
of the Catholic clergy to secular education shall have been abated or quelled. 
Meantime, though the education the children get will be less liberal and showy 
than they would have received in Europe^ it leads to something which can hardly 
be said of the other. In Victoria every Government appointment is now given 
by competitive examination, and this is getting to be the rule everywhere. There- 
fore the Australian school-boy has a fair chance that he will win one out of many 
hundred GovemmentVappointments, going up from 6o/. a year to 1,200/., by 
seniority and merit. Let him fail in this, and the fact that he;has passed a good 
examination will recommend him for work in a bank or a merchant’s office. 
Assume that he has no capacity for brain work. Even so, he will find a good 
eye and a strong arm more useful to him in a new country than they would be 
in an old ; and* by the time his family has lived three or four years in their new 
home, will be much more likely to have secured friends and made an opening 
for himself, than if he was sent out from England with letters of introduction, 
and fifty, or, it may be, a few hundred pounds, in his pockets. As for the girls, 
their choice of marriage will certainly be no worse than it is ih England, or on 
the Continent, and if nationality and a competence count for anything in domestic 
happiness, it will be an advantage that they marry their own countrymen, and 
that the struggle for life is not yet as severe in the colonies as at home. If they 
choose to remain single, they will have some rather good openings for work. 
Not a few highly educated young ladies prefer being State school teachers in the 
colonies to going out as governesses. They do it without any loss of caste, and 
can earn as much as 200/. a year for five hours work a day on five days in the 
week. Certain other State departments, such as the post-office and telegraph- 
office are open to women ; and the degrees of art, law, and medicine at 
Melbourne University are now conferred without distinction of sex. 

It is on the mothers of families that the discomforts of life on 
a small income in the colonies will press most heavily. They will 
suffer from a frequent change of servants, and from having to take 
part now and again in household work themselves. The native-born 
Australian servants are intelligent, hardy, and pleasant-mannered, 
but they are few. Som e only take service for a year ; others get 
married at a moment’s notice. 

Therefore, the ladies of a family are now and again put to great shifts, and 
'must either do some of the household work themselves, or take the first bad 
article that comes to hand in the shape of an importation from a London lodging- 
house, or a rough creature fresh from the traditions of Connemara. The best 
that can be said about this difficulty is that it is less formidable in the country 
districts than in the large towns. People who treat their servants considerately 
and kindly can generally get supplied with the best .class of girls froin the small 
farmers in their neighbourhood, who are quite willing that their daughters 
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should go to service, But very wisely prefer to ^eep^bem wkhhi* easy distance of 
home. It may be well to add that the Australian sibrvants ajre not infected ^ 
with any American notions of equality, see no disgrace in blocking boots^ and do 
net expect to sit down to dinner with their employers. Of coarse, when the facts . 
that households are small, and that servants do not remain long in their places, 
are remembered, it will be understood that household work is not often carried 
out with as much finish as in England, and that the mistress often has to teach 
a* good deal. The lady who is a chronic invalid will do better perhaps by not 
setting up house in Australia. 

There remains the question ot amusement. Men with town 
tastes will certainly lose by coming to Australia. The average 
colonial town is incomparably better built, paved, and drained than 
the average continental town, but everything about it, except its 
gardens, is new and garish and prosaic. There are no old churches 
of frescoes ; the marketplace is apt to be supremely matter- 
of-fact ; art is unknown, and beyond the local club and a fair lend- 
ing library, the settler will find nothing outside the society of his 
neighbourhood to occupy those idle hours which he does not care 
to spend out of doors. 

On the other hand he will be fairly well off as regards the amusements that 
Englishmen mostly affect Hunting has not been really naturalised, though 
there are packs of hounds here and there ; but racing is so popular 
and universal that it has become a nuisance, and a good shot can do 
a great deal if he does not mind travelling from place to place. There 
are no game laws of the English type in Australia, but there is a close 
season enforced by law, and the landowner has the right to forbid tres- 
pass upon his land. Practically, it is very easy at present to get permission 
to shoot anywheie ; and a sportsman who did not disdain hare or rabbit 
shooting would find himself cordially welcomed in many parts of the colonies, 
and might, if he chose, pay his expenses in rabbit- infested districts by selling 
the skins. It has not been found possible thus far to acclimatise the pheasant 
and partridge. The Chinese pheasant succeeded for some time in New Zealand, 
but is said now to be dying out again. However, the wild turkey so-called, in 
reality a bustard, is excellent sport and good eating ; quails are numerous at 
times and in certain parts ; and the water-fowl that swarm in many of the rivers 
and lakes are now protected in Victoria by a law forbidding the use of swivel 
guns. Even for fox-hunting there is a good substitute in many parts of the 
bush, where the kangaroo is still hunted on horseback and run down like the 
deer ; not driven in mobs into inclosures for a wholesale massacre. Angling is 
of course almost unknown in the higher sense of the word ; but as trout and 
salmon are being rapidly naturalised, there will soon be occupation for the 
fisherman, at least in Tasmania and Victoria. 

Of athletic sports it seems almost needless to write. 

******* 

Besides football and cricket, there are bicycle clubs and lawn tennis clubs, 
and for the more seriously-minded rifle clubs and volunteer regiments. As for 
' boating, Sydney just now possesses the champion oar of the world, and the 
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contest for boating honours between Sydney and Melbourne is apt to be a very 
close one. The young men of our communities are as well off in ^1 these 
respects as their English cousins, and have no occasion to take refuge from 
in dominoes or absinthe at a caf^. * 

There remains the question of climate. It is tolerably exact 
to say that the climate of Victoria resembles that of the Riviera, 
that the climate of New South Wales is like that of Central or 
Southern Italy, and that the climate of South Australia is that of 
Spain. 

No general description however will do justice to countries that even where 
the wild and unsettled parts are excluded are about as big as Europe west of 
Poland. In South Australia, for instance, the resemblance to Spain is com- 
pleted in the north by the fact that there are large plateaus at a level of 2,000 
feet above the sea, where the nights are very cold in winter and comparatively 
cool in summer. On the other hand Adelaide is found by most people oppres- 
sively hot in summer; and the southern parts of the colony about Mount 
Gambler and Naracoorte are in the opposite extreme, being cold and moist to 
the level of Devonshire. So again in Victoria, the climate of Gippsland is 
almost English from its coolness, while the north-western plains lying north 
of the dividing range are at least as hot in summer as the country about 
Marseilles. In New South Wales there is a table-land known as New England, 
where the climate is temperate and where the specially English fruits, such as 
the gooseberry and the currant, are found to flourish. In Queensland the 
contrast between the elevated pastoral downs and the sugarcane plantations on 
the coast represents the difference between a temperate and a tropical climate. 
Of all Australia, except of a few hill regions, which are, thus far, scarcely 
inhabited, it may be said that snow and ice are practically unknown; but the 
settler may choose for himself whether he will live under a sky not much warmer 
than that of Devonshire or Cornwall, or in a region as hot as Andalusia and 
Armenia. 

® ® ® o • # • 

It will certainly be the settlers’ own faults if they do not soon settle down 
*nto lives full of healthy activity. That, in fact, other conditions being fairly equal, 
is the great advantage Australia can offer. It holds out the offer of work and 
citizenship to men who are shut out from a discharge of the commonest civil 
duties while they live on the Continent. It offers partnership in a new world to 
their children. Surely for a few hundreds, at least, of those who are now 
living aimlessly out of England, it is worth while to consider whether the change 
to English communities — so highly favoured as the Australian and New Zealand 
—may not be profitable. 

I hope (concludes the writer) I have made it clear that the life 
to which I invite the class I am addressing is not one of hardship 
in the bush, but much the sort of life led in an English county, 
with certain advantages for persons of small means which an 
English county does not possess. 
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The Torpedo Scare. — H obart Pacha prefaces this article 
with a short letter to the Editor of Blackwood^s^ claiming space for 
his exposition of doubt as to the great efficacy of the fish-torpedo 
as a weapon of maritime warfare on the special grounds that he 
is perhaps the only man living who has commanded squadrons 
or single ships of war where torpedoes were used as offensive 
weapons. 

During the late Turco-Russian war, Russian torpedo-boats constantly 
attacked Turkish ships. These attacks were made not only by boats armed 
with the Foie and Harvey torpedo, but with the newest type of the Whitehead 
torpedo then invented. They were commanded by as active and gallant a set 
of men as ever stepped a ship’s deck, and who made every possible effort to 
destroy Turkish ironclads, every one of which returned safely to Constantinople 
after the war. The only loss to the Turkish squadron was two small wooden 
gunboats blown up in the Danube through the carelessness of their com- 
manders. 

Unless the power of the torpedo, as a weapon of offence as 
well as of defence, has been enormously overestimated, naval war- 
fare would soon come to an end ; blockade of an enemy’s ports 
could not be maintained ; vessels could never lie at anchor near 
an enemy’s coast; fleets could not cruise in the neighbourhood 
of hostile ships carrying torpedo-boats ; ports, harbours, estuaries 
defended by torpedoes could not be approached ; and, in fact, none 
of the old systems of naval warfare could be put into execution. 
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The courage of naval officers, their coolness in time of action, their seaman- 
hke qualities, of which some nations are so justly proud, would be put to a test 
in a manner altogether different . from what has hitherto taken place. The 
sailor, although brave and cool in a fair fight, would be in constant dread of 
being hurled into the air without even the chance of striking a blow or firing a 
shot in self-defence. The writer of this, while commanding squadrons manned 
by men who have not only the unsurpassed courage of their race, but who have 
recourse when in danger to the almighty word kismet^ and only think of danger 
after its arrival — had only his own humble idea of courage without kismet^ and 
thus felt all the anxiety day and niglit, for nearly a year, of not knowing at 
what moment he might receive the happy despatch by being blown into the air. 

The Russians had, very shortly after I had anchored my squadron in 
Batoum, launched several torpedoes at the ships, in spite of my having placed 
guard-boats across the entrance of the harbour. One of these torpedoes struck 
the chain of the flag-ship, and went on shore unexploded ; another struck on the 
armoured belt of a corvette and exploded, but the blow being at an angle, it did 
no material injury. After this experience, it was absolutely incumbent on me to 
take some steps for the safety of the vessels under my command. The means 
in my power for torpedo defence were unfortunately very limited, but that very 
fact enabled me to prove that necessity is the mother of invention. For example, 
the system which I had seen adopted with regard to hostile fleets in torpedo 
defence, comprised a system of Mairage which it was entirely out of my power 
to employ. Thus, instead of lighting my ships, whereby I should have become 
a target for the enemy, I, from force of circumstances, was obliged to maintain 
what was in reality the far better system of utter darkness from sunset to day- 
light. But of this hereafter. 

The course to be adopted for the safety of ships of war while 
blockading an enemy's port, while lying at anchor near an enemy's 
coast, or while cruising in the neighbourhood of hostile ships 
blockading, is as follows : The ships should always, when conveni- 
ent, be under way with their torpedo-nets out, constantly chang- 
ing their . positions ; no lights whatever should be shown. Should 
it be necessary to anchor, the ships should be anchored in small 
detachments, and a system of defence placed round each detach., 
ment. The system is easily understood from the following description 
given of the plan in Blackwood : — 

By this it will be seen that boats at a distance of 400 or 500 yards will be 
placed round the squadron at anchor. These boats will be connected together 
by wire-ropes immersed about two feet in the water, and buoyed in the centre. 
The object of this is to catch the screw of any attacking torpedo-boat. It has 
been proved that common rope, used for want of anything better, has effectual- 
ly checked the career and capsized an attacking torpedo-boat in her attempt to 
destroy a Turkish ship in the Black Sea during the last war ; and I know that 
most satisfactory experiments with the wirerope have been made ^elsewhere. 
The result of these experiments was, that a torpedo-boat, steaming 19 miles 
an hour, has capsized while dashing full-speed on to an imaginary enemy’s 
ship. 
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It seems to me that thfs system, carefully applied, would prove a most 
efficient and thorough defence against torpedo attack. I am aware that the 
present torpedoes are fitted with scrdi^ so sharply edged that they would 
cut through any rope placed to stop them. With the wire-rojie this would.be 
impossible. This system of defence would apply to single ships at anchor 
^n the same way as it would apply to a squadron or to a detachment, and 1 see 
no reason why a larger number of ships than 1 have shown on the plan should 
not be protected in a similar way — the only question being, that the radius 
would have to be increased according to the number of ships, which might prove, 
if overdone, inconvenient, if not impossible. Objections might be made that in 
bad weather boats could not keepitheir positions. I have had ample proof 
that in bad weather torpedo-boats cannot fire with any accuracy. It therefore 
tells both ways. 

Next as to lying at anchor near an enemy’s coast. In this 
also Hobart Pacha has had considerable experience ; while at Batoum 
and its neighbourhood, he frequently had under his command twelve 
or fourteen ships, against which the Russians constantly orga- 
nized torpedo attacks. 

All their attacks were unsuccessful, for the following reasons ; in the first 
place, as a most gallant Russian officer informed me after the war, it was very 
difficult to find Batoum at all. I will diverge for a moment from my point in 
order to state that an English naval officer of the highest rank and position 
informed me that he had tried defence in torpedo warfare, he himself being 
on board the defending ship, and that he found that the torpedo-boats so easily 
discovered his vessel in the darkest nights, that, had it been real warfare, 
she would have been sunk or destroyed. 

Now if a man tries to find a thing in the dark in his own bed-room, he can 
easily find it ; but if he goes into another man’s bed-room it will puzzle him vast- 
ly to put his hand upon what he wants. I make this comparison because 1 
imagine that the attacking torpedo-boats referred to by this gallant officer came 
from the immediate neighbourhood, and knew pretty well where the object of 
their attack was lying — ^knew the bearings and distance before they started to 
attack her, and thus had very little difficulty in finding their way. The attacks 
by the Russian ships on the Turkish squadrons was generally made from vessels 
coming from ports 200 to 300 miles off, and which, on a pitch-dark night, had to 
find a harbour where there were no marks or lights of any description. No- 
thing could be seen beyond the dark outline of the high mountains behind the 
harbour, which were next to useless as a guide to the anchorage. Moreover 
we had a plan of defence at Batoum of a most original nature, proving again 
that necessity is the mother of invention. 

The little port of Batoum and its town were kept, as I have stated, in 
perfect darkness. The severest penalties were to be incurred by those who< 
showed a light anywhere, and on several occasions infraction of that rule were 
punished with great severity. On one occasion we caught an old rasCal showing 
a light from the window of a house prominently placed near the sea. The man 
was instantly seized and bastinadoed. After this, and when one or tiVo other 
examples bad been made, one might have imagined Batoum a city of the dead 
daring the night. 
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The Bcttoum harbour is almost semi-circular in shape. From 
the spit of land projecting on one side a breakwater was improvised, 
consisting of such trees and spars as the defenders could lay their 
hands on. These trees and spars were anchored in a line verging 
towards the opposite horn of the crescent-shaped shore line. To 
the trees were nailed numbers of thin planks abreast straight down 
into the water, so making a wall of planks as it were, some twelve 
feet deep. The proof of their efficacy was shown one morning by 
the discovery of a hole in the planks, and a torpedo diverged from 
its course, lying innocently on ihe shore a* long way from the 
anchorage of the Turkish ships. 

This torpedo had not exploded, and, when discovered by the guard-boats, was 
surrounded by gaping inhabitants who, in their astonishment, looked upon this 
unusual apparition as if it were a huge fish still alive and moving his tail— that tail 
being, in fact, the screw, which was still in motion. This proved that, as we had 
anticipated, the direction of the torpedo had been changed on coming into contact 
with the planks ; and instead of going among the ships at anchor, as was in- 
tended, it had gone ashore. I think this experience exceedingly interesting, as 
it shows that very little will turn the direction of a fish-torpedo. 

On several other occasions attacks were made by torpedo-boats on the ships 
in the port of Batoum, without any result, beyond a loss to the Russians of three 
or four torpedoes, which were landed on different parts of the beach, near to 
which the Turkish men-of-war were lying at anchor. Some of these torpedoes 
were in such a state of perfection that Mr. Whitehead the inventor, knowing 
that we had by their capture become the possessor of his secret, made a special 
contract with the Turkish Government, whereby he was bound to give twenty-five 
torpedoes at cost price, and wherein it was agreed that the Ottoman Admiralty 
were to pay nothing for the secret (for which other Governments were paying 
from ^ 1 2,000 to 15,000) so long as they kept it. 

Another curious example is narrated of the inefficiency of 
torpedo attacks upon vessels protected by guard boats in the manner 
suggested above. 

1 wish my readers always to remember that the appliances against torpedoes 
in the Turkish fleet were of the simplest possible description. The squadron 
consisted of five vessels, which had been in the habit of cruising every night to 
avoid torpedo attack. On this occasion they had, in consequence of the bad 
weather, returned to their anchorage. A Russian vessel, carrying five torpedo- 
boats in tow, started from Odessa to hunt for the Turkish squadron, who were 
supposed to be cruising off Serpent Island, about 80 miles from Odessa. The 
Muscovites were unable to find their enemy, and 1 don’t wonder at it, for even 
had they been cruising off that night, the Ottoman ships used smokeless coal, 
sailing in open order for safety against collisions, and withont showing any lights. 
The Russian vessel with the torpedo-boats being disappointed in finding what 
she wanted at sea, proceeded to the usual place of anchorage of the Turkish 
squadron off Souliiia mouth. Finding the weather bad, the commander thought 

r it appears that one of the torpedo-boats, in 

disobedience of orders, made a dash at the Turkish squadron. This particular 
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boat was armed with the Pole tdrpedo. The officer in command made a. gallant 
charge at the first Turkish vessel he could discern through the darkness. As 
he approached her, he found that something all of a sudden stopped bis way ; anjd 
he saw several black objects approaching him. Nothing daunted, he strug^ed 
to get alongside the vessel under her bows. Finding that he could not succeed 
in getting quite close, he, in despair, discharged his torpedo, but without doing 
any harm whatever to the Turkish ship at which he directed it. Scarcely had he 
done so when (as he described his own sensations afterwards) he found himself 
in the water without knowing by what process he had got there, or how in the 
world it had all happened, — the real facts being that the black objects he saw 
were the guard-boats, which were being drawn closer and closer to him by the 
ropes that connected them together, which ropes fouling his screw had been the 
cause of the disaster. His boat was capsized and went to the bottom, whither 
he would have gone too if he had not been fished out by the crew of one of the 
Turkish guard-boats and taken prisoner. The greater part of his crew were 
drowned. The name of this daring young officer was Putskin ; and his cool 
courage was very amusing, for when brought before the commanding officer of 
the Turkish squadron in a half-drowned condition, he could only exclaim, in 
excellent English, “ Why the devil didn’t I blow up that ship 1” 

He was asked if he had any idea as to what stopped him, and it was sug- 
gested to him that a rope between the guard-boats might have fouled his screw. 

Something of that sort must have happened,” he answered. ‘‘But why 
the devil didn’t 1 blow up that ship 1” 

The poor fellow seemed to have no thought regarding the sad plight he was 
in : he only grieved for not having succeeded in carrying out his object. 

He explained to me that the other torpedo-boats which started with him 
were all armed with the Whitehead torpedo, but that it was impossible to use it in 
bad weather. The Pole torpedo might have done the deed he was so anxious to 
perform, and with it he might have succeeded in “ blowing up that ship.” He was 
too plucky a fellow to be allowed to go back to the enemy, so we kept him a 
prisoner till the conclusion of the war ; and 1 only hope that, for its own sake, 
the Russian Admiralty did not lose sight of such a dashing and determined 
officer. 

Nor IS great damage always certain to result even when the 
attack is made under favourable circumstances, and the blow fairly 
delivered. 

A Turkish ironclad was lying off Soukoum Kali. That place being an open 
roadstead, she was very much exposed, and an excellent object for torpedo attack, 
A fast Russian cruiser was always hovering a bout, but the cordon of guard-boats 
connected by ropes prevented her torpedo-boat from making any attempt. This 
torpedo-boat was armed with a Harvey torpedo. One night there was to have 
been an eclipse of the moon. Now there is a superstition among Orientals 
regarding an eclipse, which caused the look-out to be somewhat relaxed, and the 
guard-boats to be withdrawn, and nearer the man-of-war than they should have 
been— in fact, 1 fear they had gone quite alongside, thinking more of the myste- 
rious eclipse than of their active enemy. 

As the eclipse only lasted for about a couple of hours, the steamer carrying 
the torpedo-boat must have been near in the offing, and should have been seen • 
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although I found, bn inquiry, that the system* of no lights mid no smoke was 
carried out in the strictest sense by the Russian torpedo-carrying vessel. How- 
ever this may be^ half an hour after the moon was eclipsed the attack was made 
by a boat carrying a Harvey torpedo. This boat succeeded in getting so near 
that she was able to make the circuit necessary for firing her torpedo, and, though 
attacked by the gqard-boats, fired it within ten feet of the Turkish ship. A great 
explosion and much smoke was the result. The lookers-on on shore telegraphed 
to Sebastopol that they saw the vessel sink. However, so far from that being 
the case, I found, on visiting her two or three days afterwards, that, except for a 
slight mark on her side close to the water's edge, no damage was done. On the 
vessel’s return to Constantinople she* was put into dock, when it was found that 
she had been very slightly damaged ; in fact it was not necessary to change any 
of her outside plates. 

The manoeuvres necessary to make the Harvey torpedo effica- 
cious render it a weapon on which little or no reliance can be placed 
unless used against a ship where no look-out is kept ; and though 
the Pole torpedo is more trustworthy than the Harvey, neither of 
them counts for much against ordinary precautions. The most 
useful torpedo is a fixed one, fired either by contact or by electric 
batteries at d distance, especially when used in defence of the 
approaches to forts, harbours, estuaries, &c. According to general 
opinion, the perfected Whitehead or Swartzkoff torpedo is the only 
weapon for active service at sea. But even these seem to be of 
doubtful efficacy for attack. 

I remember on one occasion I followed in a very fast frigate (my flag ship) 
the Emperor of Russia’s yacht Livadia too near to the fire of the forts of Sebas- 
topol. 1 say too near, because 1 drew on my ship such a Are, that, had I not 
“cleared pretty quickly out of that,” I should not have been here to-day to tell 
the story. Since the war, a Russian naval officer, whose name was Captain 
Makaroff, A.D.C. to H.M. the Emperor of Russia, told me that he had under his 
command seven torpedo-boats, with which he volunteered to go out — in the day- 
time it must be remembered — and attack me. We discussed at some length the 
probable result, and I think that even he admitted that he could have done 
nothing. Here is my view and argument. I said to him, “ When I saw you and 
your torpedo-boats coming out, I should have run away. Now I could go thirteen 
or fourteen knots. You could steam about nineteen. Thus your speed following 
me would have been about five knots^ — no great speed at which to approach a 
vessel armed to the teeth with Nordenfeldt guns— guns en barbette firing grape, 
shrapnel, &c. 1 am convinced that we should have destroyed all the torpedo- 
boats ; and this, 1 believe, would be the fate of any day-attack attempted by 
them.” 

“Well, then,” said my friend, “1 should have followed and attacked you 
during the night.” 

“There again,” I said, “ I think that you would have failed, because if you 
had been in range of my small guns as well as of shell, say at about 3,000 yards, 
before dark 1 should have destroyed you. After dark I should have changed my 
course, and how would you have found me ? However, supposing that I had 
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stopped in the night and pat doummy defences, what could yoti have d 6 nt 7 FddnU 
think that a ship can be seen so as to be fired at a distance of more tihan 40b y^s 
on a dark night, and a moving ship would be a still more difficult mark. If a 
torpedo-boat came nearer than 400 yards, she would have been caaght by the 
line of defence, should I have thought it prudent to stop.** On this point we had 
a long and somewhat warm discussion, which ended— at least I flattered myself 
it did— in the Russian officer remarking that really he thought, after all, that he 
could have done nothing. 

Naval men generally have great faith in a system of defence 
against torpedoes by. means of sets, and ships can steam from seven 
to eight knots an hour without any inconvenience from this modern 
crinoline. But nets would be of small service against the new 
style of torpedo which dives down below the net and comes up 
against the ship’s bottom. 

Hobart Pacha thinks that in a naval engagement torpedoes could 
be used to a lage extent, but there would still be difficulties. 

If torpedoes can accompany squadrons and act independently either agamst 
disabled ships or even against ships which might be approached unperceived, 
there can be no doubt that they would play an important paxt in a naval engage- 
ment. But the difficulty seems to be their remaining constantly at sea in com- 
pany with a fleet. The French already are drilling their torpedo-boats to accom- 
pany a sea-going squadron ; but I have a suspicion that, for different reasons, 
these boats are constantly obliged to return to port. It must be remembered 
that a torpedo-boat is built of the lightest material, and is of the 'finest work- 
manship. Very little would therefore tend to put her out of order. 1 have seen 
a torpedo-boat before a gale, in a gale, and after a gale, at sea ; and although 1 
should be sorry to discourage those who have put faith in her capacity as a sea- 
boat, still I must say that in the last state the boat presented a very dilapidated 
appearance. 

Although it is the fashion for ironclads to be fitted so as they can launch* 
their own torpedoes, 1 do not think that they would be able to do so with 
efficiency, for several reasons— the first being, that a torpedo is never sure of 
being fired with accuracy when projected from a height greater than two or three 
feet above the water. In fact it has been proved that to obtain the so-called 
accuracy at which they profess to have arrived, the torpedo must be fixed as 
close as possible to the water’s edge, and in the boats now in construction the 
most important element is the close proximity to the water in which the tubes 
are placed. I myself have seen torpedoes fired from a ship's broadside, and 
although on on6 or two occasions they have been launched with considerable 
accuracy, I have seen one of them immediately after its submersion fly straight 
up in the air and endanger the safety of the ship from which it had been fired ; 
so I think that little confidence can be placed, present in the efficacy of 
torpedoes fired from ships’ batteries. 

There is also the further contingency that a torpedo-boat in 
the might mistake a friend for an enemy, and that a vessel 
just captured, which has not yet had time to run up the flag of 
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the conqueror^ might be hoist^ prize-crew and all, with a petard 
from the conqueror's friends. 

During the American war mine torpedoes were often used in 
defence with deadly effect ; at least fifteen vessels were thus de- 
stroyed. And next to mines in efficacy comes the cigar-boat. 

More’thah one case of conspicuous daring on the part of the Southern 
naval officers occurred during the war, while using most effectively what is 
called the cigar torpedo-boat. This was a craft which, when in motion, was 
entirely immersed, except the top of the funnel, and might almost be called 
a submarine torpedo. 1 remember on ode occasion during the war, when 1 
was at Charleston, meeting in a coffee-room at that place a young naval officer 
(a Southerner), with whom 1 got into conversation. He told me that that night he 
was going to sink a Northern man-of- war which was blockading the port, and 
invited me to see him off. 1 accompanied him down to his cigar-boat, as he 
called it, and found that she was a vessel about forty feet long, shaped like a 
cigar, on the bow of which was placed a torpedo. On his stepping on board 
with his crew of four men, his boat was immersed till nothing but a small piece 
of funnel was visible. He moved off into the darkness at no great speed— say 
at about five miles an hour. The next evening, on visiting the coffee-house, 
I found my friend sitting quietly smoking his pipe. He told me that he had 
succeeded in making a hole in the frigate which he had attacked, which vessel 
could, in fact, be seen lying in shallow water, some seven miles off, careened 
over to repair damages. But he said that, on the concussion made by firing 
the torpedo, the water had rushed in through the hatches of his boat, and she 
had sunk to the bottom. All his men were drowned. He said that he didn’t 
know how he escaped himself, but he fancied that he came up through the 
hatches, as he found himself floating about, and swam on shore. This affair 
was officially reported by the American blockading squadron, corroborating 
the fact of the injury done to the frigate, and stating that the torpedo-boat was 
got up, with four dead bodies in her hold. Here is one system which 
might be utilised in naval warfare if perfected, aud I am given to under- 
stand that a submarine torpedo-boat is already invented by Mr. Nordenfeldt. 

In regard to the fixed torpedoes 1 have already referred to, the admiral 
commanding the American squadron told me that on one occasion he was 
steaming in line, his flag-ship being second in the order of sailing, when sud- 
denly the ship ahead of them disappeared altogether, having struck on a mine ; 
and that he found these mines the most deadly enemies to deal with, specially 
when the water was not very deep. 

An invention of Colonel Ley's, tried at Constantinople, gave 
some striking results, in spite of its serious defects, want of speed 
and immersion. 

When I saw it tried, it was steered by electricity, and went very straight 
for more than a mile. But it was too visible in the water, and only obtained 
about nine knot’s speed, and thus, I think, would have been easily destroyed 
in the daytime. However, I am given to understand that Mr. Nordenfeldt has 
partially, if not entirely, overcome the abovenamed defects. If so, he has a 
good chance of taking a lead in torpedo manufacture, as he does now in 
machine-guns. General Berdan also promises great things in torpedoes. If he 
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can do what he professes, he will cut every one out ; for he undertakes to 
give speed, distance, safety against nets and other obstacles, easy steering 
powers, certainty of direction, &c. I wish him well, but he has been a very 
long time about it, and so far his trials have shown few satisfactory results. 

A few words of consolation may be given to merchant vessels 
in case the torpedo scare should extend to them. 

A merchant-vessel need not fear the torpedo-cruiser, because if the vessel 
carrying the boats which launch that nasty weapon can get near enough for them 
to use it, she will be near enough to go alongside, for the capture of valuable 
property is of more importance thag its destruction. Moreover, it would be 
useless to send out torpedo-boats alone to look for prizes. Where could they 
be sent from 1 Where would they get coals ? And what would they do with 
the prizes after they had taken them ? They cannot carry prize-crews ; and to 
destroy a vessel for the sake of destruction would be a wanton act, which would 
be universally condemned. Besides, a torpedo is a very expensive article to 
throw away for the sake of destroying an enemy’s merchant-vessel. So I 
think that the captains and crews of merchant-vessels may breathe freely as 
far as torpedoes are concerned. It is intended, I understand, to use torpedoes 
on board regular sea-going vessels of from 300 to 400 tons. This seems to 
me to be a practicable idea ; and should the distance a torpedo can be fired be 
increased, these vessels would be serviceable craft : but so long as 400 yards is 
the maximum distance, they would, unless attacking a craft of their own size 
be liable to be knocked to pieces before they could get within torpedo-range 
of the enemy ; and ht must be remembered that they would be a much 
larger target than the torpedo-boats. 

What frightens people is the great speed at which they see 
the devilish-looking torpedo-boat dashing by them. But this 
great speed is not without its dangers to the boat itself. 

A torpedo-boat was obliged to stop suddenly, the result being that her 
machinery came to utter grief, and three men were killed by the fires being 
thrown out of the furnaces and on to them ; and 1 repeat that a boat fouling a 
wire rope was capsized and sunk, though the sudden check of her great 
impetus through the water. Taking into consideration all the experiences 
that I have narrated in this paper, I think that I am justified in saying that 
fish-torpedo warfare is to a great extent a bugbear, and though not to be entirely 
despised, may be designated as the ** naval scare of the day.’’ 
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John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. — ^T he majority of Eng- 
lishmen have, probably, no very dehnite knowledge of the great 
John Brown whose soul, as the song tells us, " goes marching on,” 
beyond the notion that he was a martyr in the cause of abolition 
of slavery. The following graphic account of John Brown’s quixotic 
undertaking intended “ to free the negroes of Virginia” is from the 
pen of one officer who was acting paymaster in the United States 
Army, and was one of John Brown’s prisoners in the engine-house. 

As to John Brown and his appearance at Harper’s Ferry, probably there 
is no one now living who can tell more of that affair than myself^ as I then 
lived at Harper’s Ferry, and was a prisoner of Brown’s until rescued by General 
Robert £.,Lee, then colonel in the United States Army. Prior to Brown’s 
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sudden appearance at the Ferry, there had been seen by the neighbours small 
squads of men with picks and spades moving about the mountain-sidesi making 
small excavations here and there, pretending to be looking for gold, of which they, 
declared the mountains were full. * • 

They went repeatedly to the small property-owners, trying to buy land, 
until all the neighbourhood was much excited, and they had succeeded in diverting 
the minds of the people from their real object. 

These men had rented a house near the Ferry, where they were seen in small 
parties, but never in such large numbers as to excite suspicion. 

Some of them often came to the Ferry, but they excited no suspicion, as 
strangers were always there viewing the scenery and Government works. Brown 
himself was said to have been seen there often, but I do not recollect meeting 
him, and feel sure his appearance would have made an impression on me. When 
his plans were matured, by the aid of one Cook, who was a citizen of the town, he 
determined to make his invasion to release the negroes of Virginia from servitude. 

His descent upon the town was in this wise : On Sunday night, Oct. i6, 1859, 
about twelve or one o’clock, the gate-keeper of the bridge over the Potomac leading 
into Maryland was startled by the steady tramp of many men approaching the 
gate, having with them wagons, who, upon reaching the gate, ordered it to be 
opened to them. This the gate-keeper refused to do, saying they were strangers. 
They, however, while parleying with him, seized him and, pi;esenting a pistol 
at his head, compelled him to be silent. They then wrenched off the locks and 
came over, he thinks about sixty strong, though he was evidently frightened and 
could not speak with accuracy. 

Upon getting over, the first building taken possession of was the dep6t of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, then in charge of a very trusty negro, who 
slept in the building. Upon Brown’s men demanding admittance, he refused to 
let them come in, saying he was in charge, and his instructions were to let no one 
in at night. He was then shot down, a negro faithful to his trust being the first 
victim of those whose mission it was to free the African race from bondage. 

Brown’s party next proceeded to the hotel, rapped up the landlord, put him 
under arrest, and placed guards at the doors, so that no one could go out or 
come in. All this was in perfect quiet at dead of night. They went next to 
place guards at the arsenal and armories, and fix their pickets at all the streetf, 
so that no one could come or go who was not at once picked up and placed with 
an armed guard over him and compelled to be silent. 

Next they divided their force, sending Cook with some men to seize Colonel 
Washington and other slaveholders. These gentlemen Brown’s party waked * 
from sleep and compelled to go with them as prisoners, at the same time taking 
all the slaves they could find, carriages, horses, etc. 

• With the prisoners and property they had collected, they returned to Harper’s 
Ferry before daylight, and thence across the bridge into Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, The gentlemen arrested were left as prisoners with John Brown. This 
seems to have been the programme for the night ; now as to my introduction to 
John Brown, and what occurred afterwards. 

About daylight one of Mr. Daingeriield’s servants awoke h im 
with the news that there was ** war in the streets” ; and on hij going 
outside he was quickly arrested by Brown's men. 
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I walked towards my office, then just: wkhin Ijie^ armory inclosure, and not 
more than a hundred yards from my dw^ih^. '-As I proceeded I saw a man 
come out of an alley near me, then another,* and another, all coming towards md. 
When they camtf up to me I inquired what all' this meant ; they said, nothingi 
only they had taken possession of the Government works. 

1 told them they talked like crazy men. They answered, Not so crazy as you 
think, as you will soon see.’’ Up to this time I had not seen any arms ; presently, 
however, the men threw back the short cloaks they wore, and displayed Sharpes’s 
rifles, pistols, and knives. Seeing these, and fearing something serious was 
going on, I told the men I believed I would return to my quarters. They at once 
cocked their guns, and told me I was a prisoner. Thi^ surprised me, of course, 
but I could do nothing, being entirely unarmed. 1 talked with them some little 
time longer, and again essayed to return to my house ; but one of the men 
stepped before me, presented his gun, and told me if I moved I would be shot 
down. 1 then asked them what they intended to do with me. They said I was 
in no personal danger ; they only wanted to carry me to their captain, John 
Smith. I asked where Captain Smith was. They answered, “ At the guard- 
house, inside of the armory inclosure.” I told them I would go there, as that 
was the point for which I first started. My office was at this place, and I felt 
uneasy lest the vault might have been broken open. 

Upon reaching the gate I saw what, indeed, looked like war — negroes armed 
with pikes, and sentinels with muskets all around. When I reached the gate I 
was turned over to Captain Smith.” 

He called me by name, and asked if I knew Colonel Washington and others, 
mentioning familiar names. 1 said I did, and he then said, ** Sir, you will find'* 
them there,” motioning me towards the engine-room. 

We were not kept closely confined, but were allowed to converse with him. 

I asked him what his object was ; he replied, “to free the negroes of Virginia.” 
He added that he was prepared to do it, and by twelve o’clock would have fifteen 
hundred men with him, ready armed. 

Up to this time the citizens had hardly begun to move about, 
and knew nothing of the raid. When they learned what was going on, 
some came out armed with old shot-guns, and were themselves shot 
down by concealed men. All the stores, as well as the arsenal, wqfe 
in the hands of Brown’s men, but at last a few weapons were 
.obtained, and a body of citizens crossed the river and advanced 
from the Maryland side. They made a vigorous attack, and in a 
few minutes caused all the invaders who were not killed to retreat 
to Brown inside the armory gate. Then he entered the engine- 
house, carrying his prisoners, or rather a selection of them, with him. 

After getting into the engine-house with his men, he made this speech : 

*' Gentlemen, perhaps you wonder why I have selected you from the others. It 
is because 1 believe you to be the most influential, and I have only to say now 
that you will have to share percisely the same fate that your friends extend to my 
men.” He began at once to bar the doors and windows, and to cut port-holes 
through the brick wall. 

Then commenced a terrible firing from without, from every point from which 
the windows could be seen, and in a few minutes every window was shattered, 
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and hundreds of balls ca^e Che doors. These shots were StofiWfsved, 

from withiif whenever the attacildiig pestgicould be seen. This wm kept up- mo^t 
of the day, and,' strange to ^ay; no prisoner was hurt,* ^ough thousands of balls 
were imbedded in the walls, and holes shot in the doors almost largjCi' enough, for 
a man to creep through. 

' At night the firing ceased, for we were in total datkness, and nothing could 
be seen in the engine-house. 

During the day and night I talked much with John Brown, and found hint 
as brave as a man could be, and sensible upon all subjects except slavery. Upon 
that question he was a religious fanatic, an^ believed it was his duty to free the 
slaves, even if in doing so he lost his own life. 

During a sharp fight one of Brown’s sons was killed. He fell ; then trying 
to raise himself, he said, ** It is all over with me,” and died instantly. 

Brown did not leave his post at the porthole, but when the fighting ceased be 
walked to his son’s body, straightened out his limbs, took off his trappings, then, 
turning to me, said : “ This is.the third son 1 have lost iii this cause.” Another 
son had been shot in the morning and was then dying, having been brought in 
from the street. While Brown was a murderer, yet I was constrained to think 
that he was not a vicious man, but was crazed upon the subject of slavery. 
Often during the affair in the engine-house, when his men would want to fire 
upon some one who might be seen passing, Brown would stop them, saying, 
“ Don’t shoot ; that man is unarmed.” The firing was kept up by our men all 
day and until late at night, and during this time several of his men were killed, 
but, as I said before, none of the prisoners were hurt, though in great! danger. 

During the day and night many propositions pro and con were made, 
looking to Brown’s surrender and the release of the prisoners, but without 
result. 

When Colonel Lee came with the Government troops, at one 
o’clock at night, he at once sent a flag of truce by his aide, 
J. E. B. Stuart, to inform Brown of his arrival, and in the name of 
the United States to demand his surrender, advising him to throw 
himself upon the clemency of the Government. 

Brown declined to accept Colonel Lee’s terms and determined to await 
the attack. 

When Stuart was admitted, and a light brought, he exclaimed, “Why 
aren’t you old Ossawatomie Brown, of Kansas, whom I once had there 
as my prisoner?” “Yes,” was the answer, “but you did not keep me.” 
This was the first intimation we had as to Brown’s true name. He had 
been engaged in the Kansas border war, aud had come from there to 
Harper’s Ferry. When Colonel Lee advised Brown to trust to the cle- 
mency of the Government, he responded that he knew what that meant,-^ 
a rope for his men and hiniself, — adding, “ I prefer to die just here.” 

Stuart told him he would return at early morning for his final reply, 
and left him. 

When he had gone, Brown at once proceeded to barricade the doora^ 
windows, etc., endeavouring to make the place as strong as possible. 

During all this . time one of Brown’s men showed the slightest fear, 
but calmly awaited .the attack, selecting the best situations to fire from 
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upon the attacking party, and ar/^ging their guns aild pistols so that a 
fresh one could be taken up as soon as one was discharged, during the 
night I had a long talk with Brown, and told him that he and his men were 
committing treason against the State and the United States. Two of his 
men, hearing the conversation, said to their leader, “Are we committing 
treason against our country by being here ? ” Brown answered, “ Cer- 
tainly.” Both said, ^ If that is so, we don’t want to fight any more. We 
thought we came to liberate the slaves, and did not know that was com- 
mitting treason.” 

Both of these men were killed ^n the attack on the engine-house when 
Brown was taken. 

When Lieutenant Stuart came in the morning for the final reply to 
the demand to surrender, 1 got up and went to Brown’s side to hear his 
answer. 

Stuart asked, “ Are you ready to surrender, and .trust to the mercy of the 
Government ? ” 

Brown answered promptly, “Noll prefer to die here.” 

His manner did not betray the least fear. 

Stuart stepped aside and made the signal for the attack, which was instantly 
begun with sledge-hammers to break down the door. 

Finding it would not yield, the soldiers seized a long ladder for a battering- 
ram, and commenced beating the door with that, the party within firing inces- 
santly. Piiad assisted in the barricading, fixing the fastenings so that I could 
remove them upon the first effort to get in. But 1 was not at the door when the 
battering began, and could not get to the fastenings until the ladder was used. I 
then quickly removed the fastenings, and after two or three strokes of the ladder 
the engine rolled partially back, making a small aperture, through which Lieutenant 
Green of the marines forced himself, jumped on top of the engine, and stood a 
second in the midst of a shower of balls, looking for John Brown. When he saw 
Brown he sprang about twelve feet at him, and gave an under-thrust of his sword, 
striking him about midway the body and raising him completely from the ground. 
Brown fell forward with his head between his knees, and Green struck him several 
times over the head, and, as I then supposed, split his skull at every stroke. 

I was not two feet from Brown at that time. Of course 1 got out of the build- 
ing as soon as possible, and did not know till some time later that Brown was not 
killed. It seems that in making the thrust Green’s sword struck Brown’s belt and 
did not penetrate the body. The sword was bent double. The reason that 
Brown was not killed when struck on the head was that Green was holding his 
sword in the middle, striking with the hilt and making only scalp wounds. 

After some controversy between the United States atid the 
state of Virginia as to which had jurisdiction over the prisoners, 
Brown was carried to the Charlestown Jail, and after a fair trial was 
hanged. 

Of course I was a witness at the trial, and must say that I have never seen 
any man display more courage and fortitude than John Brown showed under the 
trying circumstances in which he was placed. 1 could not go to see him hanged. 
He had made me a prisoner, but had spared my life and that of other gentlemen 
in his power ; and when his sons were shot down beside himt almost any other 
man similarly situated would at least have exacted life fdr life. 



Hqw shall we help the Negro ?— It has been calcu- 
lated by Professor Gilliam that eighty years hence in the Southern 
States of the American Union the number of blacks will nearly 
double that of whites, and the question at the head of this article 
is rapidly assuming an importance and urgency worthy of the 
interests involved. 

In endeavouring to find an answer to this question, Bishop 
Dudley disclaims any purpose of entering the lists either as 
champion or as assailant of the\iegro’s progress, physical, intellec- 
tual, or moral. As to material prosperity he quotes the opinion 
of Mr. Greener, the first coloured graduate of Harvard University, 
who says truly that the negro is self-supporting, that he adds to 
the wealth of the country, and that he is accumulating property. 
As certainly, too, must it be admitted that the intellectual progress 
claimed for his race by Mr. Greener is indicated by the existence 
of “ upward of a hundred journals owned and edited by negroes,” 
and by “ the number of influence of educated negroes who are 
now scattered broadcast throughout the south.” But the tale of 
moral progress is not so encouraging. Mr. Greener declares : — 

That “ intemperance, a low standard of morality, an emotional father than 
a reflective system of religious ethics, a partial divorce of creed and conduct 
and a tendency (by no means confined to negroes) of superficial learning, and, 
of the less desirable elements of character, fitness, or brain, to force their way 
to the front, are evils which every honest negro must deplore, while sadly admit- 
ting their existence.” 

1 recall, as I write, a conversation in New Orleans, in 1880, when I chanced 
to be placed next to a distinguished Federal official at a dinner-table, whereat 
the wealth and the intelligence of the Crescent City were gathered to do honor 
to the Chief Justice of the United States. A rather malapropos remark of mine 
elicited from my companion the confession that he had come to Louisiana as a 
philanthropist in the days of reconstruction ; that he had been nourished in the 
faith of human freedom ; that his aged father in New Hampshire had prayed 
with his family morning and evening, since his earliest recollection, that the 
negro might be freed. And then he added that the greatest disappointment of 
his life was to be compelled by experience to acknowledge that the negro is 
incapable of development, and that he is utterly incapable of the proper 
performance of the citizen’s duty, either at the polls or in the jury-box. Beyond 
controversy and by the testimony of the educated negro leaders, and of their 
partisan friends of the white race, there are still remaining, in spite of all thein 
boasted progress, an ignorance which is simply abysmal, and a moral incapacity 
before which the lover of humanity, and still more the patriot American, stands 
appalled. So that 1 am constrained to fear, and to believe, that Professor Gilliapi 
speaks truth when he adds, as conclusion of the sentence of whkh I lutvei 
already quoted a part, that, with numerical superiority, eighty years hehce the 
negroes throughout the South will have made a ‘‘disproportionate gaih in Wealth 
and education, and a gain lower still in the domain of morals.” ' 
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Bishop Dudley will not for a moment consider the possibility 
of the suggestion which has been put forward that the way out 
of the difficulty lies in emigration. 

To my mind it is perfectly absurd to talk of deporting the negroes of the 
South to Africa, or to any other country ; and^it is just as much so to think of 
setting apart for them a reservation of territory in our own country to which they 
shall be confined. The fact that by a sacred provision of our Constitution these 
people are citizens of the United States, and so citizens of each and every State 
is sufficient barrier to protect them from forcible migration or emigration ; 
•and the further facts that for twenty yeats they have enjoyed the sweet privileges 
of American citizenship, that under its protection they have made material 
progress, that members of their race have sat in the high places as rulers of 
the nation, and that the school and the ballot-box open a like glorious prospect 
before the eyes of all, — all these things declare that voluntary migration can 
never take place. No. “The negro has come to America to stay,** says 
Mr. Armstrong, in the “North American Review” for July, 1884, and his 
opinion is corroborated by the opinions of all the educated negroes given in the 
symposium whereof he was one. 

What then ? Here they are, and here they will stay ; here we are, 
and here we mean to stay. Why not ? Shall Brobdingnag empty itself 
of all its giant inhabitants in hurrying dread because Gulliver is come ? Or 
rather, shall Gulliver be alarmed because of the multitude of tiny Lilliputians 
who crowd the fair land he has found, and madly expatriate himself lest 
he be destroyed by the pygmies whom he himself has brought there ? True, 
he must* recognize, if he be wise, the terrible danger presented by their 
very number. Doubtless he will feel before long the touch of their restraining 
hands, if he foolishly lie down to sleep in their midst, and, it may be, will awake 
to discover that he is conquered. But surely, because of coward fear of such 
result, he cannot run away and abandon his home. Let us then dismiss both 
these suggested solutions of our problem as entirely impossible. The negro 
cannot be banished from the Southern States, and the white man will not abandon 
them. The negro cannot be colonized against his will, nor yet be shut up 
within any prescribed territory ; even did the black man consent thus to dwell 
apart, when by blood-sealed covenant he is entitled to home and citizenship in 
each and every State, the enterprising white man would refuse to respect the 
sanctity of the reservation. 

Another solution of the problem is that suggested by Canon 
Rawlinson, namely that the races mingle without restraint, that the 
Americans make marriages with these people of Canaan and expect 
(such is his promise) from the union a mixed race mightier and 
more developed than either factor. The value of this suggestion 
will not be rated very high by those who have had experience of the 
somewhat similar attempt at miscegenation which has produced the 
Eurasian race of India. 

Perhaps it is hardly possible for an American, and least of all an American 
born to the traditions of the slave-holder, calmly to discuss this proposition to 
forget: the mother who bore him, and to pollute the pure stream of our Caucasian 
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blood by slich admixture. But ^he hope which the English historian hast found 
in the mouldy parchments of the far-away East is utterly belied by the' results of 
modem race-fusion, which without an exception are adverse to miscegenation. 
*^In no instance,” says Professor Gardiner, ^‘does the mixed |>eople show the ' 
mental vigor of the Caucasian parent stock, and in most instances the mental 
and moral condition of the hsjf-caste is lower even than that of the inferior 
parent stock,” More than this, as is well pointed out by the same writer, Canon 
RawHnson, in discussing this question, has fallen into the blunder which in 
general waits for an Englishman coming to consider anything American. He 
always thinks of our country as a small island, and would find no fun in Mark 
Twain’s reply to the interviewer ‘‘that hei was bom in New Jersey or Kansas, 
or just around there.” Consequently the great professor thinks of the 6,500,000 
negroes as a mere handful dispersed throughout the 43,000,000 whites, and 
easily absorbed and assimilated. He is ignorant of, or he ignores, the fact that 
the negro must inevitably remain in the Southern States, where even at present 
the races are about numerically equal, and hence that “ a general amalgamation 
would produce a mulatto stock in which the negro physique and physiognomy 
would predominate. Whites would be absorbed by negroes, not negroes by 
whites, and the brain capacity of the mixed race would be little superior to that 
of the pure negro. Fifty years hence, when negroes will surpass whites a$ three 
to one, the mongrel race will represent capacity decidedly inferior to the negro 
of pure blood,” Certainly the white man of the Southern States cannot even 
consider this remedy for his present ills, this prophylactic against future woes. 
And let us remember that the negro looks with just as little good-will upon the 
project to break down the wall of race-partition, and make of the twain but 4 
one race. Mr. Frederick Douglass seems not to have gained but rather to have 
lost influence with his people by his recent matrimonial alliance with a white 
woman ; and our own observation fully confirms the statement of Mr. Harris in 
the ‘‘North American Review,” that “ whenever the occasion arises the negro is 
quick to draw the colour-line, and in some sections of the South, notably in 
the older cities, there are well-defined social feuds between the blacks and the 
mulattoes.” 

The only answer to the great question that Bishop Dudley can 
suggest is that the negro must be elevated by the personal endeavours 
of individuals of the higher race ; by their personal contact with 
these their ignorant and untaught neighbours, exhibiting before 
their wondering eyes in daily life the principles of truth and justice, 
purity and charity, honesty and courage. 

These people need help, that they may be lifted up. I mean, then, that 
in my judgment that help must be personal and not ofiicial, the hand of a friend 
rather than the club of an officer, the patient counsel of a neighbour rather than 
the decree of a court, the enactment of a Congress, or the proclamation of a ^ 
President. The solem sanctions of the organic law are thrown round about this; ■ 
liberty, and the robe of citizenship, full, perfect, and complete, with never seam! 
nor rent, has been put upon it. The courts have declared its inviolable character^ 
and this decree affirms the negro, the liberated slave, a citizen. But * does t)^. 
declaration make him such? I mean does it, can it impart the intelligent li^/ V 
the. moral consciousness which shall vivify the dead mass and make it a helpful^ 
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member of the body politic?. We have had deciflrations from every department 
of the Government that the negro is a citizen ; but they are as powerless to 
effect their purpose as were the oft-repeated acts of the Confederate Congress 
. to make the paper dollar worth more than two cents ; as nugatory and vain as 
the old-time legislation of Virginia that there should be a town at such and such 
a designated cross-road. The negro is a citizen, and he has the rights under the 
Constitution and the laws that any white ‘man has ; and yet he needs help, 
though it may be the black and white demagogues would dislike him to think 
so,— he needs help, personal, individual, patient, loving help, that he may be 
fitted to exercise his covenanted rights, and to do the duties which these rights 
impose. t 

The evils resulting from the suddenness with which the bonds 
were snapped are nowhere more manifest than in the change of 
management of religious bodies among the negroes which was 
effected as soon as they got their first taste of freedom. 

' The white pastors who for so many years have ministered unto them were 
cast out without ceremony ; the guidance of the experienced and trusty Christian 
white men was repudiated, and in each congregation the government was given 
exclusively to black men ; and while we may hesitate to believe that “ the Lord 
gave the word,” yet certainly, as the psalmist says, great was the company of the 
preachers, “ those* that published.” In very many places, because of the rapid 
Influx of the liberated slaves into the towns, new and large meeting-houses were 
erected and new congregations organi zed. Utterly ignorant men, gifted with a 
fatal fluency of speech, unable often to read the Bible in English, much less in 
Its original tongues, became the blind guides of blind followers ; and the result 
is that in some places within my person al knowledge a revival meeting has been 
going on every night since the surrender of Johnston*s army. The orgies of 
their so-called worship are such as to cause any Christian man to blush for the 
caricature of our holy religion therein portrayed. As the years passed by, the 
congregations were associated under the particular polity to which they happened 
to belong, preacher and people being in general alike ignorant of the features 
and the claims of all. Conferences meet, general associations are held, bishops, 
presiding elders, professors, and doctors in divinity assemble, and there is much 
oratory ; and alas ! it is too often made plain that the teachers are themselves 
ignorant of the very first principles of the gospel of Christ. Not that I mean 
to say that these men cannot all talk glibly in slang theological phrase about the 
.eternal verities, — for they can. And still less would I be understood as saying 
that there are not among these, my colored brothers, men whom 1 rejoice to call 
brothers, and from whom 1 rejoice to learn, not the science of the books, but the 
glorious guarantee of my Christian hope in their vital apprehension of the 
Fathei^s love. And others there are now fully equal in learning to the average 
white minister, but these 'are few and far separated. But I believe that in general 
it were as wise to take the infant- class of a well-taught Sunday-school, with one 
of the older boys as its preacher, and set it up as an independent church, as so 
to constitute a body of the average negron in the Southern States. 

The. unwisdom is now very manifest of the action of those 
Christian bodies who have set up the negroes belonging to their 
communions as indepepdent churches, thus taking from them the 
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enlightening instrnction, the helpful guidance, the pastoral care 
of the white men. 

I know that it was hard to resist the importunity of the negroes, eager thus to 
display their capacity as leaders, organizers, and preachers, backed* as they were 
by the thoughtless mob behind them. I know, too, that it was taking a burden 
from shoulders already heavily laden, thus to shift the responsibility of giving 
religious instruction to this great multitude. But I know equally well that the result 
has been evil, that the religious development of the negro race in our Southern States 
has been hindered by the separation. Just a year and a half ago there was held 
in the city of Louisville, Kentucky, a meeting of colored ministers, and the report 
of their proceedings published in a newspaper conducted by negroes, affords a 
most melancholy evidence of the fact that, separated from their white brethren^ 
these, the leaders, had degenerated, and had ceased to realize, if they had ever 
fully done so, that the end and object of religion is morality, the uplifting of men 
into the likeness of God ; for this report pourtrays ministers of the gospel charg- 
ing one another with the grossest violations of the moral law ! ‘‘If the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness If the teachers of religion, 
the exponents of the moral law, be thus liable to mutual recrimination, what 
must be the condition of the great mass of their followers ! Declared Christians 
as declared citizens, they need help— personal, individual, tender, persistent— to 
enable them to become such in any true sense. The mistake of the United States 
Government has been repeated by some of the Christian denominations. Per- 
haps it was inevitable, but at all events it has taken away one of the chief 
agencies which the white man could employ to educate the black man to a true 
conception of citizenship ; and alas ! as the years go by, it must be more and 
more difficult for us to gain control of it again. Is it not worthy of consideration 
by the Southern men who are the ministers and leaders of the denominations 
with which these people are most largely associated, at least in name, whether 
they cannot make the bond a closer one, and so be enabled, at least indirectly, to 
shape the policy of their weaker brethren ? Responsibility must be heavy in 
proportion to opportunity, and that responsibility cannot be put away by a mer^ 
yielding to the clamour of an ignorant populace, demanding that it may rest upon 
them and their children. 

The main burden of this personal interest in his welfare which 
is to elevate the negro must fall on the shoulders of the Southerners. 

Hard it may seem to some of us that, despoiled of our property for which our 
money was paid, and whose protection was guaranteed to our fathers, placed under 
the very feet of our former slaves by the conquering power of the Federal 
Government and the chicanery and fraud of unscrupulous white men, we should 
now be called upon to give our personal care, our time, our sympathy, and our 
meagre resources to the development of these s8mi-barbarians up to true m&n, 
hood and intelligent citizenship. But be it hard, ’tis true, The burden rests upqn 
us, and we cannot put it away. The love of our whole country demands it $ 
that special regard we cannot but fed for the well-being and advancement » 
of our own people and our own sunny fa^e demands it ; recognition of the (ruth 
of human brotherhood— that revelation of Jusus Christ and chat last r^ult of 
sociological study — demands it. 
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And how and where shall we' begin? I ahswer, " every man inithe deep of 
his own heart/’ by building there, firm and stable, the conviction that the. negrp 
is a man and a citizen ; that the conditions of our life are all changed ; that old 
things are passed away, and that the new things which are come to us demand, with 
an authority which may not be gainsaid, the effort of mind and heart and hand 
for the uplifting of the negro, lest, if he be left lying in his degradation, he pull 
us down to his defilement. Nay, we must build higher than this, even the con- 
viction that it is the will of God that the nobler shall be evolved from the ignoble, 
that the race shall progress toward his likeness ; and from the summit of this 
lofty cdnception we can look out and see the work to be done, and there we can 
breathe the pure air of heaven, and geti inspiration for its performance^ though 
it cost self-denial and self-sacrifice. Here we must begin in ridding our hearts of 
the feeling of caste, which has made them its citadel for generations. 

It is not with the least reference to the social status of the 
freedman that the above remarks are made. The mysterious 
organization called “ society” will ever take care of itself, and to 
take away the pariah badge which caste has affixed to the negro, 
by no means involves the presentation to him of a card of invita- 
tion to the dinner table or the drawing-room. 

No man has^ an inherent right to be admitted into a circle which is in general 
defined by equality of distance from some fixed point of refinement, culture, 
leisure, or wealth. Undoubtedly it seems to be too true that the door of admis- 
sion in our American life is generally to be unlocked by the golden key, whatever 
be the hand that holds it. And yet, after all, this seeming welcome to the 
almighty dollar is in reality accorded to the qualifications which wealth can supply, 
even culture, leisure, and refinement, and the community of interests with those 
possessing like advantages. But certainly no man or woman has any indefeasible 
right to social recognition, and its refusal is not a denial of equity. The time 
may come, and will, when the prejudices now apparently invincible shall have been 
conquered by the changed characteristics of the race now under the social ban. 
Society, then as now organized upon the basis of community of interests, con- 
geniality of tastes, and equality of position, will exclude the multitude who cannot 
speak its shibboleth ; but there will be no colour-line of separation. If the aspirate 
be duly sounded, the thickness of the lips that frame the word shall be no 
hindrance to the social welcome. When shall this be ? Ah, when ? In the far 
distant future it may be ; and equally it may be that our great-grandchildren shall 
behold such a social revolution as will open wide the drawing-rooms of Washing- 
ton to ‘ the black men who have been honored guests in the palaces of England 
and of France. But whether it shall ever be or not is no point in the discussion 
1 am making ; for immediate social recognition is not an equitable demand, nor 
yet a necessary factor in the development of the negro race, which is his right 
and our only safety. 

The annals of the United States are full of splendid instances . 
of the success attending personal effort to further the progress ■ of 
the struggling wA//e child of poverty. Why should not those 
annals record in future the names of black boys thus developed by 
the personal care of members of the higher race into a manhood 



as nobre and beneficent?* There u no; lack' of ‘capadty 'for snck 
development, as is proved by the scholars and orators, thie mecha- 
nics and accountants of pure negro blood, moral' and upright, 
trusty and trusted, who have been made in America. . * 

Tnie, they are few in number ; true, that in general the members of this 
race have as yet acquired but the little learning which is so dangerous ; tnie^ 
that left to themselves, under leaders of their own race, they have in 
almost every case made grievous failure, have made loud boasting of an 
uplifting which was just high enough to display their grotesque ugliness* 
Surely these results were to be expected in the circumstances attending their 
effort for self-advancement Yet, one man of high character and real education 
is enough to prove capacity. America can furnish many such, and of the great/ 
number which England offers, I cite one that is a crucial, splendid instance, 
and which alone must satisfy. An English cruiser overhauls a slave-ship home- 
ward bound with its cargo of living treasure. The hatches are burst open, and 
the bondmen come forth from the nameless horrors of the middle passage just 
begun. Among them is a boy of typical African feature and form, who, for 
some cause, attracts the notice of a man who' loves his fellow-men ; and when 
the liberated are carried back to roam again as free savages their native wilds, 
he is taken to England, that culture may develop the god-like nature in which he 
was created, that by contact with individuals of the higher kingdom this denizen 
of the lower may be lifted up. To-day that boy is the Bishop of the Niger, 
governing and guiding the missionary work of the Church of England in all the 
vast region of West Africa. 

Capacity is not lacking, but help is needed, the help, I repeat, which the 
intelligence of the superior race must give by careful selection and personal 
contact with the selected. 

The separation of the negro race from the white means for the 
negro continued and increasing degradation and decay.' 

His hope, his salvation, must come from association with that people among 
whom he dwells, but from whose natural guidance and care he has been separated 
largely by the machinations of unscrupulous demagogues. These care not a 
straw for his elevation, but would mount on his shoulders to place and power. 
They find their opportunity in the natural, indeed inevitable, estrangement of the 
liberated slave from his former master ; and they are more than content to keep 
the negro in thriftless ignorance, that he may continue their subservient follower. 
Certainly it was natural that these new-created citizens should join themselves to 
the leaders whose hands had broken the shackles of their slavery.. Instinct 
prompted such alliance, and the fawning words of the cringing flatterer found 
ready acceptance and belief, when he told of the old master’s desire again to- 
fasten the chain which he, the orator, had broken with the tools in his carpet-bag. ' 
’Twas pitiable to see the sorrow of many of these people when the announcement 
was made that a Demqcrat had been elected President, for they had been taught 
,to believe that such an event meant their restoration to the condition of servitu4e. 
And it was cruel to witness, as I did, the sportive mockery of unthinldng white 
men, who tortured the negroes by the assertion of ownership, and in some cases 
went through the mockery of selling them at auction. But is not now the opportu- 
nity of Southern white men to re-establish the bond of friendship With their 
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former slaves, and to prove to them that par intetests are identical ? The issue 
of the last presidential election has opened even the blindest eyes to see that the 
freedom of their race is in no sense dependent upon the continued supremacy of 
the Republican ^arty, but is assured by the organic law which no political party 
can change. The time is come that we may make them know that our desire is 
to help them along the road to prosperity and happiness, even as we ask them to 
help us. The time is come for honest, manly effort to teach them that in our 
union is the only hope of both races ; that separated from us, their neighbours 
and friends, they must retrograde toward the barbarism whence they are sprung, 
and, that then, alas ! we might be compelled to wage relentless war against them 
for our own preservation. The white men,of the South n^ust help the negro poli- 
tically, if they would be helped by him, and first of all must give him assurance 
of honest purpose, by the removal of the ban which prejudice has established, 
and treat as a freeman him whom the Constitution and the laws declare free. 

Particular cases of the hardship arising from this distinction 
of colour may readily be cited. 

I could but think of it with a blush as I journeyed a little while ago on a 
southbound railway train, and saw a tidy, modest, and intelligent black woman 
restricted to a car which, when she entered it, was about as full of oaths and 
obscenity as of the foul vapor compounded of the fumes of tobacco and of 
whisky. At the same station came aboard the train two white women, evidently 
less intelligent, less refined in manner, and by no means so cleanly dressed ; 
and they were admitted to the privileges of the so-called ladies’ car, which, under 
the usual interpretation, means merely “ white people’s car.” Is this just ? Is 
this equitable? Must not any possible elevation of the negro race by our efforts 
have a beginning in the removal of such flagrant wrongs as this ? 

Observe again the cruel prejudice which stands like an angry 
sentinel at American church doors to warn away the people whom 
Christians are fond of declaring to be children of the one Father. 

The congregations of Christian people in our country seem with one accord 
to recognize their duty as their highest pleasure, and welcome most gladly all 
who come to join their prayers and praises and to hear their teacher. Ushers 
will confront you with smiling welcome at the door of any church in the land, 
and conduct you to a seat, though you be introduced by no member. Your 
manhood is your right to enter — if only your face is white. Is this just ? Is this 
equitable ? Above all, is this Christian ? It is but a foolish dread which justifies 
such distinction on the ground that, once admitted, the negro would take posses- 
sion and rule the church. Social sympathies, we know very well, have perhaps 
most to do with the gathering of any congregation of regular worshippers ; sym- 
pathies which, as we have seen, arise from equality of material condition, com- 
munity of tastes, participation in the same daily life. Why do we not fear to 
welcome as occasional visitor the white man or woman of low degree ? Why 
does not like danger in their case restrain our Christian hospitality? Is the negro 
more pushing and self-assertive than the rude white man ? Nay, rather is he not 
by his very pride of race, and his natural resentment of the white man’s contume- 
ly, unwilling even to join with him in doing homage to the one King ? This is 
but a pretext to excuse the conduct which, in our heart of hearts, we know to 
proceed from the old root of bitterness — the feeling of caste which demands 
that the liberated slave shall be for ever a meniah 



Twenty years of the* separate life of the negro churches have 
made plain the inevitable tendency. 

They have colleges and newspapers, missionary societies and mammoth- 
meeting-houses ; they have baptized multitudes, and they maintain an unbroken 
revival ; and yet confessedly the end of the commandment, the morality, the 
godlikeness which all religion is given to attain, is farther away than at the 
beginning. Their religion is a superstition, their sacraments are fetiches, their 
worship is a wild frenzy, and their morality a shame. I have myself heard the 
stewards of a city congregation reviling a country visitor because she always 
selected the Communion Sunday as the occasion of her visit, “ that she might 
drink their good wine” ; and the soft implachment was not denied. 

True, there are white people equally ignorant of the first principles of 
Christianity, and whose moral character is equally destitute of religious influence ; 
but would it be wise or safe or Christian to let them organize separate com- 
munions, to give them up to their blind guides ? This is all I plead for, that 
separation from us is for the negro destruction, and perhaps for us as well . 
Therefore we must help them, teach them, gui de them, lift them up ; and that 
we may do so, we must treat them as men. 

Difficulties and opposition may be expected, and, not least, 
from the very people in whose interests the attempt at reform are 
to be made. “ 

But harder to overcome, and of direful influence upon the very beginning of 
their labor who labor for peace, are the black demagogues who have learned from 
their white partners that the ignorance of their brethren must be the mother of 
devotion to their selfish interests ; that their unreasoning hostility to their white 
neighbours is the cement which fastens securely their dependence upon them. 
Preachers and politicians, each being as much the one as the other, will resent 
and resist our effort to open the blind eyes that they may see their glorious free- 
dom in the Church and in the State. Pride of race will be summoned to resist 
the alien ; grateful recollection will turn away to the white men who came a score 
of years ago kindly to become their governors and congressmen and senators. 
The ignorant ranter who has held thousands spell-bound while he pictured the 
torment of the flaming lake, and called his hearers away to the sensuous delights 
of a Mohammedan paradise, will not freely consent to the introduction of preach- 
ers having intelligence, learning, and rational piety. But the truth will prevail 
at the last, if only it can find an entrance. We must carry it to them ourselves, 
despite all opposition. We must put away from us the deviFs delusion that by 
declaring them citizens we have made them really such ; that in giving them the 
alphabet of the Christian faith we have fitted them to dwell apart and alone. 
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The Russian Armament 

The Varnishing Ticket ... 

** My Toast” 

Mark Pattison 

Julian Ormestone’s Story. (Conclusion) 

A Private View of “ Private Views” 

Cups and Kisses 

How an Empire was Founded. II. 

Mitre Court, Chaps. XVII.-XIX 

Mark Pattison, — Unlike most autobiographies, “ Memoirs by 
Mark Pattison” presents its author as a distinct and solid personality. 
Besides those sketchy silhouettes, which often do duty for portraits, 
— fragmentary reminiscences and speculative thoughts which tell 
nothing of the moral nature — we have here the boy as he must have 
appeared to others, and the man as he was to himself and to the 
world. 

We want nothing more life>like than the picture of the lean, shambling 
ungainly lad, with weak eyes and a nervous manner, marching up the High Street 
of Oxford, dressed in an old brown great coat of his father’s cut down to fit his 
attenuated figure, **that identical snuffy brown, for wearing which in Richmond 
market-place Dr. Ellerton had pulled up,” in fact “ proctorised,” the Hauxwell 
rector. It must have cost, the porter some effort to receive affably so queer a 
customer ; and from this introduction alone all the rest is clear. 

Conscious of his educational deficiencies but ignorant of his intellectual 
powers ; with the awkwardness inseparable from a nervous temperament and 
the unmannerliness consequent, on a curiously neglected home-training; — not 
knowing that he ought to take off his hat to a lady in the street, nor return a call, 
nor answer an invitation, nor leave a card after having dined at a man’s house — 
in a word not knowing any rule whatever of ordinary politeness ; ungainly and 
clownish in bearing ; sensitive to slights which his boorishness continually pro. 
Yoked, and passionately self-accusing when he had time to reflect on and measure 
the extent of the mistakes he had made poor Mark Pattison was sent to the world 
of men, but ill-equipped for the great battle of life where he had to make good 
his standing with the rest. 

In the midst of his revelations of deficiency and consequent suffering he 
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,says complacently, speaking of his boyhood : ‘*I was not* spoiled; aS: *' 

has been brutalised at school. 1 was only rude, unfledged, Jn, a stiate' Of 'nature.'* 
To our way of thinking, the “brutalisation” of a good 'public, school would have 
been the making of the country rector’s awkward son. When ho^. took bis place 
among young men of his own degree it would have been better for him had he 
been less the “ incredibly raw” freshman he was — better had he had so much 
knowledge of the world as would have enabled him to discriminate between 
strength and bluster ; and so much self-reliance, bom of that knowledge, as . would 
have saved him from the damaging phase of fluidity and weakness, of moral and 
personal apishness, through which he passed, as well as from the consequent 
canker of self-conscioush^ss which ate *into his character and destroyed both 
peace and self-respect for years after. 

The confessions of the miseries endured in the first terms at 
Oxford owing to his bad manners and want of savoif faire match 
Rousseau’s in self-abasement. They are profoundly tragic in their 
consciousness of defect, and the kind of spell laid on the poor lad to 
do foolishly and suffer shame. 

His account of how, when he first met Dr. Hawkins, the Provost of his 
college, he passed him without capping owing to the fright of sheer nervousness, 
and how, when he met him a second time with Mrs. Hawking he capped him 
according to rules, but did not take the ungloved hand good-naturedly offered 
to him, give some measure of the boy’s desperate condition in the way of manners. 
In the first instance, the Provost smiled ; and poor Mark tortured himself with 
conjectures as to whether that smile meant contempt or compassion (we should 
say both) ; in the second, he gave a “grunt of dissatisfaction,” as the freshman 
tore past him ; and, says the author, “ 1 think the Provost’s aversion for me dated 
from this gross exhibition of tnaladresse?' The culprit was, however, included 
in the freshmen’s dinner-party given by Dr. Hawkins during the first term, when 
he might have redeemed all had he been able. But when he says 
that he “went like a victim, and sat the allotted two hours in misery” — 
when, dismissed at the ringing of the chapel-bell, he “ managed to execute the 
nunc diinittis handshake,” then rushed to his rooms, tore off his white choker 
and blue swallow-tail coat with gilt flat buttons, and “ felt himself again”— 'We 
may be sure his whole bearing was of a piece with what had gone before, and 
that the future Rector of Lincoln was as boorish and impossible as the past 
ungracious “ tyke” had been already. 

That future intellectual luminary was completely obscured in this 
“husk of the Yorkshire tyke” as was any enchanted prince under his dis- 
guise of Beast or Swineherd. Indeed, he never to the last threw off all traces 
of that rude original husk ; never knew what to say on an introduction, nor bow 
to meet a conversational difficulty, nor how to glide over a broken bit of ground^ 
as do other men after practice and experience. When he had been some months 
in college, and after the first Long, he had to give his prescribed wine-party« 
Here again the demon of nervousness and ineptness spoilt all. He had good 
wine from Smurthwaite’s and a handsome dessert from Sadler’s, and he had 
taken some pains to choose his guests,, as he thought they would suit best among 
themselves. So far as things were arranged from the foundation, the wine-party 
should have been a success . But . when the men came, they were formally received 
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by him *'in a cold sweat, so nervous that the few ideas he had fled, add left his 
brain a blank. . . . Oh 1 the icy coldness, the Egyptian blankness of that 
“ wine” ; the guests slipped away one by one under pretext of engagements, and 
I was left alone* with an almost untouched dessert, to be carried off as a perquisite 
by the college scout.” It was long before Mark Pattison summoned courage to 
give another “ wine,” of which we are not told particulars ; and we may be 
very sure his special set were grateful not to be subjected to another such 
ordeal. 

Never was there any one more wanting in love, in generous 
sympathy, in spontaneity of adnrration than/ was Mark Pattison. 
Even for the leader whom all men closely connected with him loved 
as well as reverenced, even for Newman he seems to have had 
no quickening impulse of personal affection ; — unle ss a confession 
of jealous fear that Newman did not care much for him is to be 
taken as a correlative of love. 

It was this want of the power of sympathy— 'this want of insight given by 
admiration and unselfishness, rather than the childishness or ignorance he accuses 
which made him unable to recognise mental worth when he met with it Pining 
for some kind oC mental communion and a higher line of thought than he found 
in his immediate companions, he yet could not appreciate Richard Hurrell Froude 
in whose rooms he spent an evening ; nor did he seem to his entertainer “ worth 
taking up.” Yet he was in a set which would naturally have inclined Froude to 
befriend him, had not his own disagreeable manners and want of sympathetic 
impulse given him the air of an unredeemed boor, and made him as easy to 
manipulate as a rolled-up hedgehog. Life is too short for this difficult scraping 
away of voluntary incrustations ; and society takes us pretty much at our own 
valuation. If we pose as hedgehogs, but few will be found goodnatured enough 
to handle the spines and show they are only feathers stuck about a frightened 
mouse. 

The account given of the colleges and the men, the manage- 
ment and the learning of the time is bitterly frank. 

The “ septic vibrio” of caste had penetrated everywhere, destroying what- 
ever it touched. With the old county-family disdain for all new men, specially 
for all Manchester men — even for such as Ashhurst Gilbert, a first-class, then 
principal of his college, and afterjvards Bishop of Chichester— was united con- 
tempt for learning itself, as derogatory to the dignity of an aristocrat and the 
self-respect of a gentleman. It was all very well for snobs who had to get their 
own living ; but for those who were born to inherit— it was a disgrace, much as 
carrying a hod or driving a plough would have been. A un iversity education 
meant tone not knowledge — social status not intellectual acquirement. For 
instance, Mark’s boyish friend and neighbour, Lord Conyers Osborne, the 
brilliant and promising second son of the Duke of Leeds, was thought at one 
time likely to go in for honours. ** Any such hope was early dissipated by the 
demoralising atmosphere of Christ Church,” says the auto biographer ; and 
^ at the time we aiprived in Oxford, I found Lord Conyers entirely possessed by 
the opinion of his set, that it was unworthy of a man of his position to ‘ sap.’” 
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Mark Pattison’s own set, though ” morally far higher- than the bc^rs^y and 
drinking set of the Philpotts and Crawleys,” had *^no souls at all in their ambition 
and public aims ; some, as was William Froude, of superior intelligence! but 
having no inner life, no capacity of being moved by poetry, by^ natural beaut/, 
who are never haunted by the ideal or baffled by philosophical perplexities.^’ Of 
Philpotts and Crawley he speaks not with negative disclaimers, but with positive 

• abhorrence. It is easy to picture the young ascetic’s disgust for his more virile 
companions when on a journey to Cheltenham, he met them on the outside of 
the coach. We sat next each other, but not being in the same set, never spoke 
a word to each other the whole way,” he says. Philpotts had a lighted cigar in 
his mouth when he got hpon the coaclf, and kept one there till we got off at the 
“ Plough” — ^about five hours— lighting a fresh one from the stump of the one 
he had just finished.” Mark neither smoked nor drank ; and, what was for a 
young fellow excessive and unlovely parsimony, probably helped in his asceticism. 

The attitude of the older students towards study staggered the freshman 
who had come up to learn. He had expected to find himself one of a band of 
ardent students, each vying with the other in zealous endeavour to profit by 
their opportunities. He was soon disillusioned ; ** finding lectures regarded as 
a joke or a bore condemned by the more advanced, shirked by the backward ; 
Latin and Greek regarded as useless except for the purpose of getting a degree ; 
and as for modern literature, the very idea of its existence had never dawned 
upon these youths, none of whom knew any language but English.” That is, 
he was met by the shallowness, pretence, and half-heartedness by which the 
earnest and sincere find themselves shocked and overborne when they first 
measure their forces against those of the world. 

His father’s choice of a college was eminently characteristic 
of the best tone of the time. He wanted his cub to learn, but he 
wanted him to learn in good, that is well-born company. 

Himself a former commoner of B. N. C., he would naturally have preferred 
his own college, had he not begun to perceive in the dim way proper to country 
clergymen who cease to move with the times and stand as still as so many 
pillars of salt, that the light had departed from the old halls, and that Oriel 
was now the centre of intelligence. Brasenose had the reputation of being 
rowdy and drinking; and though the tutors. Hall, Churton, and Richard 
Harrington were all first-class men, yet the tuition was not good. “ Hall was 
getting old and weary of it ; Tommy Churton I afterwards came to know as a 

* stick,’ ” says Mark, and Harrington was a fine gentleman who sailed his own 
pinnace on the river and dined out much.” Oriel and Balliol stood higher in 
repute for tuition. They were the ** two prison-houses,” according to Lord 
Conyers, speaking from the undergraduate’s point of view and his disinclination 
to “ sap.” But Oriel had the additional advantage of being the more aristocratic 
of the two ; and the good to be got by sitting on the same bench with Lordlings 
and elder sons, and not the triumvirate of tutors — Newman, Wilberforce, and 
hroude — determined Mr. Pattison’s choice and young Mark’s future. These 
three men, ** whose heart and mind were in a continual ferment of emotion and 
speculation,” were, however, as yet not generally recognised for what they were ; 
so that the Rector of Hauxwell might be pardoned for not divining what he had 
no means of knowing, and the snobbishness which gave the casting vote gave 
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hj though unconsciously, in favour of the Best. The Balliol tutors, Ogilvie and 
Round, “ belonged to the genus * dry stick.* ” They were before all things 
clergymen, with all the prepossessions of orthodox clergymen, and incapable 
of employing classical antiquity as an instrument of mental culture. At most 
they saw in Greek and Latin a medium for establishing the * truth of Chris- 
tianity.’ ” 

In spite of its higher pretensions, the learning of Oriel did not go very deep, 
and the ground was only scratched, not ploughed. In Denison’s class for ex- 
ample, a question as to the metre of a line in the “ Alcestis” was met by blank 
silence until it came to Mark’s turn when, trembling with excitement he answered 
eagerly, anapaestic dimeter.” So mucbr information was not far to fetch,” he 
adds scornfully. It was in a Latin note in Monk which most of the class had. 
But Latin notes on difficult passages were not in the way of men who wanted 
simply to scrape through their degrees, and to give themselves as little trouble 
in the process as might be. Denison gave the young freshman a look as much as 
to say, “ Who the devil are you? ” He had evidently not been accustomed to the 
phenomenon of students who studied. If not quite the blind leading the blind, it 
was not much more than a one-eyed leadership that was given by this same pro- 
fessor of Greek literature ; for Mark adds with grim candour and uncompromising 
appraisement : I do not remember in the whole course of the term that Denison 
made a single remark on the two plays, ’ Alcestis’ and ’ Hippolytus,’ that did not 
come from Monk’s notes.” After which we can scarcely be surprised by the bitter 
little paragraph which follows : 

In less than a week I was entirely disillusioned as to what I was to learn 
in an Oxford lecture-room. Copleston was still worse. Denison was a scholar 
according to the measure of those days, knew his Greek plays, and could let fall 
a clever thing. Copleston was a veritable dunce who could teach you nothing. 
He was the butt of the college, and we used to wonder how he ever became Fellow 
of Oriel. The explanation was probably in the name. I suppose it was a job of his 
uncle’s ; for though Edward Copleston had ceased to be Provost at the date Of 
W. J. Copleston’s election, his influence must have been still powerful with the 
electors.” 

The review of the thought, the conduct and quality of educa- 
tion current in the university just before Pattison's acquaintance 
with Oxford is given with a rare clearness of insight and incisiveness 
of touch. The slackness in duty, the slovenliness in teaching, the 
personal favouritism, and the profound immorality of the whole 
system are laid bare with an unsparing hand. 

The election of fellows was especially discreditable. 

But public opinion approved the method, an(^ provided the man was or 
was about to be in Orders, came from the specialised locality, and was un- 
married, he might be a blackguard for all the rest Like chose like. A toper 
voted in a toper ; and free-living at all four comers was less a barrier than 
Puritanism would have been. Even when things stopped short of absolute vice, 
the Fellow was elected for his companionable qualities rather than for his 
learning or his moral merits. The colleges were clubs to which were elected 
only clubbable men. “ Then they dispensed each other from the obligation to 
study for seven years, and from the performance of those exercises which had 
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been the guarantee of study, so\hat the original ol^t of the 'fotindatioii» the 
promotion of learning, was wholly abrogated.*’ The Visitors, mostly BishotiSi 
did nothing to stop this abuse ; and only in 1S54, when the reform ‘ of the 
versities was made a legal necessity, was any good effected. ^ 

This is a pregnant sermon, by the way, on the oft-repeated teat of thd 
sanctity of vested rights, and the rule by conscience of the educated classes! 
Into all systems whatsoever creep abuses and are perpetrated scandals, unless 
a keen watch is kept from the outside and a rigorous check imposed by in^ 
dependent authority. Lay or cleric they are all the same ; and the theory that the 
cowl makes the monk, or that a sacred profession includes holy living, or that 
a man who has rights will prefer instead his duties, is on all fours with that 
which would maintain that the driver of fat oxen should himself be fat. 

Oriel was the first college that reformed itself into some likeness to its 
original intention as a place of study ; and Provost Eveleigh was the reformer. 
He had to endure the fate of most innovators on the side of righteousness, in the 
ridicule and obloquy hurled at him from the “ cosy family-parties in the other 
common-rooms;’’ and Oriel men were “ exposed to much banter on the score 
of their pretensions to superiority.” Instead of clubbable social qualities the 
new Oriel Fellow was required to have mental gifts, and above all originality. He 
was to be neither a dumb dog nor a dry stick ; neither a wine-bibber nor a plea- 
sant, easy-going gentlemanlike roi-faindant as in the old days. * He was to have 
ideas in the first place, and the force to make those ideas tell in the second* 
Nor did his class weigh with the examiners. Keble, Hawkins, and Jenkyns 
were certainly double-firsts ; but Whately, T. Mozley, Newman, and Hurrell 
Froude were all menof low classes, taken against candidates of greater 
fctcie claims. 

Dr. Hawkins was the Provost of Oriel when Mark Pattison 
matriculated. 'Not equal to Keble in beauty of character, he was 
his superior in all the ready qualities of a man of the world — ia 
tact, discrimination, facility, and in attention to the efficient working 
of the college rules. But his mind was essentially legal in its 
texture,” and his leaning was towards theology and church contro- 
versy. " Every one must have felt the thinness and superficiality 
of the new Provost’s character by contrast with the sterling force 
and richness of that of his predecessors.” This is Mark Pattison’s 
verdict. The change of tutors was a nother blow at the fortunes of 
Oriel. 

In 1832 when Mark went up, the three ’’ energetic and successful teachers,” 
Newman, Hurrell Froude and Wilberforce, had been got rid of, and three inefti- 
cients” had taken their places. These were W. J. Copleston the ” veritable dunce,” 
G. A. Denison, who, though he knew his Greek plays, went no deeper than his 
“crib,” and Dornford; and these three checked the advance and hastened the 
decline of the college, which, Mark says, was still going down in 1883, when he 
wrote these Memoirs. The quarrel between the Provost and the dispossessed 
three tutors, seems to have been chiefly because of jealousy of power, accentuated 
by Newman’s insisting on the pastoral relation between himself and his pupils* 
As a priest, he said, he did. not see how he could be a tutor at all without the pas- 
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%OTsl power in addition to his scholastic authority/ For this he contended ; ai^ on 
this he was turned out. If He had carried his point it, was clear, as Mark Pattison 
says, that a college would have become simply a priestly seminary and not an 
agent of a university. Oriel thus escaped that canker of ecclesiasticism which 
excludes all intelligent interests” — that canker with which other colleges, e.y. Christ 
Church and St J9hn’s, were corroded, and which, if allowed free sway, would de- 
stroy all intellectual freedom, all scientific research, and reduce men’s minds to a 
state of low, debasing and unmanly superstition. But in no common-room, com- 
plains our author, are the great problems of speculation discussed, nor does the 
science nor literature of the day hold a place. 

Newman, a theologian first, a politifial leader afterwards, was impelled by the 
forces he himself had set in motion to take the place into which he was rather 
thrust by the pressure of public events, than carried by his own deliberate will, 
tie and his kind “took divinity seriously,” and made of their theology not only a 
professional outfit, but a rule by which life was to be ordered, and action governed. 
That is, they were sincere and logical ; and opposed to the forces of progress and 
enlightenment the dead dull inertia of old-time ignorance and old-timed tradition. 
Newman’s ideal of a University was sublime, so far as words went ; the practical 
rendering would have been the narrowest and driest ecclesiasticism. His chief 
study was Church history and patristic literature ; his hero was Athanasius ; his 
glory was in the^triumph of the church over Hellenic wisdom and philosophy — 
“that triumph which to the Humanist is the saddest moment in history,” says 
Mark ; “ the ruin of the painfully constructed fabric of civilization to the profit of 
the Church.” Religion was in his eyes the sole object of all teaching, and authority 
was the sole guide of all thought. “ Of the world of wisdom and sentiment — of 
poetry and philosophy— of social and political experience contained in the Latin 
and Greek classics, and of the true relation of the degenerate and semi-barbarous 
Christian writers of the fourth century to that world, Oxford in 1830 had never 
dreamt.” All this was “heathen in the Church alone, according to these men, 
lay the light, the truth, and all things necessary to the salvation of the world. Then 
soon after 1830, the Tracts “desolated Oxford life, and suspended for an indefinite 
period all science, humane letters and the first strivings of intellectual freedom 
which had moved in the bosom of Oriel.” 

To this Tractarian movement Mark Pattison gravitated, not 
,as he says owing to outward causes, but by the law of his own 
nature. The circumstances of his life, however, might have helped ; 
since sorrow for the most part predisposes us to find consolation in 
religion and support in companionship. 

He bad suffered various defeats and mortifications during his college career, 
failing in competitive examinations for scholarships, though he got his college 
prize for Ciceronian dialogue, which more suo he despised. Finally he 
took a bad second-class instead of the brilliant double-first he had 
hoped for, chiefly because he had frittered away his energies, apd 
had not allowed himself time to be well coached. His despair over his failure 
led him to exaggerated personal humiliation ; as when he went homp to {iaux- 
well by a wretched crazy Humber boat, because the fare was only five shillings, 
and took a most disadvantageous tutorship as a starving beggar would take a 
mouldy crust. He was little restored to self-respect by the kindness of his 



father ; and by the fresh air abd healthy outdoor lift he le^ bcting on fa& '66dy: 
and by consequence on his mind. . r. 

He went back to Oxford for his B. A. degree, taking small rooms at the 
back of Oriel, for which he paid fourteen shillings a week, ‘‘gooct enough for a 
second-class.” Here more trials awaited him. He read for the Oriel Fellow* 
ship, but he lost it ; though on the day of examination, Newman told him ^that 
some of them thought he had done the best. Then he accepted Newman’s offer 
to go into the large empty house he had taken in St. AMate’s, which he was 
** filling with young B.A.’s, whom he employed on some of his many projects, 
notably the Library of the Fathers.” 

For all that, Mark and Newman w^re never close friends. On one occasion 
when Mark had made some flippant remark such as young B.A.’s are apt 
even now to deal in,” Newman turned round and '^deposited upon me one of 
those ponderous and icy ‘ Very likelies,’ after which you were expected to sit 
down in a comer and think over amending your conduct.” He had offended 
Newman too by botching, and not honestly rewriting, an essay which had had 
to be altered ; so that their acquaintance was in abeyance until he went into 
that empty house and learnt to find his way about the Fathers in the Bodleian. 
A second time Mark Pattison was disappointed of his Fellowship ; when, despite 
the statutes, Arthur Stanley was chosen in his stead. Mark wrote Travers Twiss 
a stinging letter, with a quotation from Livy which put the "^dots to the i’s. 
Travers Twiss was furious ; and the Provost, who did not approve of the young 
Tractarian belligerent, “ instead of throwing his fatherly shield round him, and 
laughing Twiss out of the room,” took his side, pretended to be duped, and 
severely chid the disappointed youth.* 

Again he went in for a Balliol Fellowship ; but Woollcombe was chosen 
over his head : and he was once more in true agonies of despair. His father 
wrote him “one of his disagreeable letters, overflowing with pious resignation 
and morosencss.” So far, however, from being morose, he generously consoled his 
son by saying that he had just burned an old letter of Mr. Page’s, in which he 
said, “ ‘ Meshech and the tents of Kcdar were a mere joke to what I aip now 
enduring’ — while an Emmanuel living was slowly passing down the list of Fel'- 
lows, and might possibly come down to him.” Meanwhile, pending his choice of 
a profession which he knew must be the Church, Mark accepted Newman’s offer 
aforesaid ; lived rent-free in the empty house ; paid a very small sum a week for 
his frugal diet ; and plunged into patristic bibliography. He got up the whole 
subject ; hunted up references for the verification of Aquinas, who never gives 
any authority for his quotations ; and earned quite a Bodleian reputation for And- « 
ing his way about the Fathers real and supposititious. And he fell into the deadly 
grip of fanaticism, where he became more abject and humiliated than befofe, 
and lost even such small amount of self-respect as he might have preserved. 

Fortunately his temper brought him into collision with some 
other members of the community, and he seceded into private 
•lodgings, by which apparently unimportant event it came about 
that he got the Yorkshire Fellowship at Lincoln, and thus for evefc 

* Travers Twiss, it must be said^ met FaitUon’s charges and disposed of them . .trium- 
phantly in a letter to the Txmei% ^ 
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settled the lines of his hitherto dissatisfied and disappointed life. 
Then for the first time he owned himself completely happy.. 

His diary teemed with thanks to Almighty God to whose sole agency he 
ascribed his election. Notwithstanding his brighter fate, he was still lost in 
patristic literature and the Tractarian movement ; and had even sunk so low, he 
says, as to confess once to Dr. Pusey, whom he accuses of telling to another 
man what was then confided to him. Yet he and Newman were no more "inner- 
1/’ than before ; and when he spent a fortnight at Littlemore, one entry in his diary 
records : “Newman kinder, but not perfectly so.” There is also a confession of 
jealousy because of Newman’s preference for others over himself. The whole 
extracts of this time are pitiful in their small abasements of conscience, their 
morbid and minute accusations, their want of virile strength and their flaccidity 
of mental condition. They make one’s flesh creep as at the contemplation of 
something monstrous and unnatural — the very depravity of religiosity. 

Newman’s famous place at Littlemore was called the Monastery ; and the 
Warden of Wadham, B. P. Symons, “ a flourishing Evangelical who poked his 
nose into everything,” one day knocked at the door. Instead of the servant, 
Newman himself opened to him. “ Can I see the monastery ?** asked Symons. 
“ We have no monasteries here,” said Newman shrilly, and slammed the door in 
the Warden’s face. 

Another authority, the Bishop of Lincoln, showed himself adverse to these new 
views. He went to visit one of the pronounced Tractarians, “ B. Smith,” and went 
over the church, making no remark ; the “ rowing” was in a letter the next day. 
As the Bishop was leaving the house, Mr. Smith asked for his blessing, and was 
about to kneel for the reception thereof, when his Diocesan turned abruptly away 
saying : “ Good-morning, I will write to you to-morrow,” For all their piety our 
Christian gentlemen at Oxford sometimes did queer things ; as when against a 
phrase — “ Balaam’s ass was a type of Mr. Croly” — is written in Whately's 
handwriting : “ Mr. C. assures me that this was written by a gentleman and a 
Christian.” 

At thirty Mark Pattison was still a child in knowledge and 
judgment, but his mind began to ripen and mature, if slowly, yet 
surely. After having gravitated to Tractarianism by the forces 
within, he now began to break away by the evolution, the liberation 
of those same forces, bursting through the narrow bonds of abject 
piety and unquestioning superstition by which they had hitherto been 
compelled and restrained into a wider, a richer, and a freer world. 

He began to see the intellectual death lying in ecclesiastical domination, and 
to appreciate the nobler issues raised by philosophy and speculation. The 
miracles believed in by Catholics — and that recorded of a man in Leicestershire, 
who was struck blind in consequence of an imprecation, but got back his sight 
when, on becoming a convert, he received his first sacrament, believed in at 
Littlemore — disturbed his thoughts and forced him to that questioning which 
begins in doubt and ends in denial. When Newman went over to Rome and 
Manuel Johnson proposed to write the “ History of Absquatulation,” Mark 
Pattison went out by the other door and faced the free air of Rationalism. His 
Tractarianism took eight years out of his life ; but perhaps it was not all waste. 
At the worst, it closed for ever the questions of ecclesiastical authority and the 



abneg;ation of the reason in favour of supematuralism. How different the 
fortunes of the Church of England might have been if Newman had been able 
Co read Grerman,” said Stanley. So if Mark Pattison had not bem a German 
scholar, be too might have taken the yoke on his shoulders to the end of his time. 

Meanwhile, the cousin whom he should have loved and did not, went over to 
Rome ; the Tractarian fever ebbed ; King Hudson flashed into the heaven of 
men’s desires, and instead of High, Low and Broad Church, they talked of 
high embankments, the broad gauge and low dividends.” 

Pattison, as one of the most capable of the Dons, began to 
reform Lincoln, which perhaps was more to the general good of 
humanity than verifying Thomas Aquinas, and finding his way 
about the Fathers ; and then Science, placed under a ban by the 
theologians, was adopted as part of the University curriculum. 

In 1845 ^he darkness vanished, and the light of intellectual freedom dawned. 
At first the results were not encouraging, according to our autobiographer ; and 
the puffy, unwholesome diet of superficial reading made swollen not solid brains» 
and egotists rather than inquiring reasoners. Party quarrels embittered life and 
checked the full development of favourable movements. Connington, irritable and 
unmannerly, was “ converted ; ” and under him, every one was subjected to the 
test of Church orthodoxy, which he made the chief item to consideration and the 
want of which was the insuperable barrier to advancement. When he died, 
Mark Pattison was the virtual head and worked in the contrary direction, with 
zeal and success. In i860 Lincoln could have been cited, and was so, as one 
of the best managed colleges in Oxford,” he says with pardonable pride in his 
good work. He also did his best to prevent the conservative folly of keeping 
the railway so far out as Didcot ; and he worked hard for enlightenment in every 
direction. But he broke the shins of the obstructives and was naturally not 
approved of. He made enemies and went near to losing his Fellowship, owing 
to his own informality on the one side and this enmity on the other. He was 
“jockeyed” about the Rectorship, by Kettle, who was himself defeated in his 
own man by the exertions of Pattison’s friends. They elected Thompson, — “ a 
mere ruffian,” says Mark. After this disappointment about the Rectorship, Mark 
went into the desert, threw up his tutorship, was broken-hearted and broken- 
spirited, but recovered some of his lost tone by fishing, though it took a yet 
longer while before he was entirely himself again. A period of dreary mental 
deterioration followed on this activity of despair, and he was forced to be content 
with small things and mean endeavours. “ But,” as he says with bitter self- 
contempt, “ we cannot always be chewing the cud of great principles.” 

The Royal Commission did good work among the dry bones of the 
University ; the establishment of the Museum did better. To this he ascribes 
all the good that has since been worked — the stride that has been taken. It 
gave the pregnant germ of the scientific spirit. 

“ I remember on one occasion,” he says, “ when a grant for 10,000 fot 
Museum purposes was before Convocation, that our party was divided as to 
whether we should support it or not. But even more astounding than our 
reluctance to give money was the blindness in which we still lived as to the 
claims of science in the realm of knowledge and our naive assumption ,that 
classical learning was a complete equipment for a great university," 
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The conflict the other day between Burdon Sanderson and the obstructive 
anti-vivisectionists was a revival of the old narrow spirit to which all science 
is abhorrent ; and to which biology above all is an impious prying into 
forbidden mystpries. 

After more wandering like “ Bellerophon in the Aleian fields, 
shunning the encounter of men" his ambition broke through this 
cere-cloth of sadness, and his mind began once more to move 
healthily and vigorously. 

He speaks of his literary endeavours, however, as : ** My ideal at this time 
was polluted and disfigured by literary ambition.’’ He iook up Buckle’s “History 
of Civilization,’ at first with admiration, then with dissent ; denying the famous 
dictum that the “ actions of mankind at any point whatever of their history are 
dictated by their knowledge,” in favour of a stream of tendency, an unconscious* 
ness which impels beyond knowledge. He went into the “ History of Deism” as 
a philosopher, not a theologian ; and complains that there is so little of this 
philosophic spirit in England. Deism is supposed to have been refuted and the 
Church triumphant ; the thing has been done ; no more is to be said ; and of 
what use is it to slay the already slain ? “ So wholly extinct is scientific theology 
in the English Church,” he says, that the English public could not recognise 
such a thing as a cieutral and philosophic inquiry into the causes of the form of 
thought existing at any period.” This was the subject of his famous essay in 
“Essays and Reviews,” — a scientific history of the self-development of opinion. 
“This attempt to present the English public with a philosophical monograph 
on one special phase of religious thought was singularly unsuccessful,’* 
he adds. “ To judge from the reviews, it never occurred to any of our public 
instructors that such a conception was possible. Clerical or anti-clerical, from 
the “ Westminster Review” to the “ Guardian,” they were all busily employed in 
finding or making contradictions between the writer’s words and the Thirty-nine 
Articles.” 

Newman blamed this essay, not for its substance but on account of the 
public to which it was addressed. Had it been written for, and kept strictly to, 
the clergy, it would have been admissible enough : but it was a sin to send it out 
to the laity. After this Mark Pattison worked at and produced his “ Casaubon,” 
which was published in the “ Quarterly,” and which, more than all else he has 
yet done, made his name and stamped him as the man of ability he was. 

The memoirs close with the year i860 ; and more remains 
behind. The history of his life and work would have been a far 
different one, had little human sympathy leavened the hard dryness 
of his intellect 

All who knew the late Rector of Lincoln know that he was a confessed 
freethinker>~that he had migrated from the abject piety of his boyhood through 
the still more abject humiliation of Tractarianism, into the wider regions first of 
Latitudinarianism, then of Rationalism. He no longer saw God’s mercy centred 
in a Church partial in its working and fragmentary in its results ; he no longer 
believed in the necessity for salvation of a revelation made to some and widiheld 
from more ; but he called in the aid of science to correct the mistakes of 



superstition. From a sectarian he became a universalist, appl^ng to tlieolog]^ 
the law of development which rules all else in the world of man and of nature ; 
seeing in the religious thought of a time a proof of its ignorance or knowledge^ 
and in religion itself a phase of history like the migration 0/ a people or the 
conquest of an empire. He abandoned the standpoints of teleology in favour 
of that of adaptation, of revelation in favour of development, of individualism in 
favour of universalism ; and if his character had been as beautiful as his 
intellect was great, he would have been one of the world’s captains instead of only 
a vigorous kind of lieutenant. But his arid egotism and deadening, contempt for 
men spoilt the harmoniousness of the whole, and as it were married the brain of 
St. Michael with the sneer of Mephistopheles. 
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The Watts Exhibition. — T he experiment of showing in 
New York the collection of Mr. G. F. Watts’s pictures has demon- 
strated by its unparalleled success that America is entering upon 
a new and better period of art history. The Diisseldorf, the 
Munich, and the Parisian school have each made its impression on 
the Americans through their artists who have studied there. 

The growing tendency of these schools has long been toward absolute 
realism. In the annual Paris Salon, where, more than in any other exhibition* 
are collected representative pictures from every country, it is plainly written 
on the walls, with only a rare hiatus, that the prevalent modern impulse is 
to imitate materials and effects in the shortest and most direct way possible. 
The experience of our students abroad has been just what might have been 
expected. They have readily assimilated the novel and the radical ideas in 
art. They have found in the academies excellent instruction in the technique 
of the profession, and have acquired a high degree of skill in execution.* They 
have been for various reasons preoccupied with this side of their education, 
and have commonly neglected to pay any attention to the acquirement of a 
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knowledge of what it is best worth while to paint. They have cofne home to 
repeat the cry of the ultra-radicals in art that anything is worth- painting If It 
be well painted* and they have helped to establish this theory as a governing 
principle in our art. This is the virus which poisons the art of £urope. This is 
the fatal principle which has glorified the ugly and the commonplace* has vitiated 
public taste, and has led to the development of a school of painters whose only 
legacy to posterity will be skilful transcripts of whatever is least desirable to 
perpetuate in our age and in our civilization. 

It is the province of art to elevate, and the ugly and the 
commonplace have no niche in its temple. We cannot fail to 
recognise that the vital element of all good art in the past has been 
to represent the perfection of beauty in one form or the other — a 
purpose which has made the masterpieces of Greek art models for 
all nations and for all time. As to what is true art — 

Will not our question be fully answered if we insist that the one con-* 
dition of artistic production be parallel to that under which were brought forth 
those great works proven by experience, by cultivation, and by the test of 
centuries and of new civilizations to be the noblest creations of man ? It is 
not asking too much of the artists that their purpose be higher than the desire 
to acquire mechanical skill, and that they shall exercise their intelligence in 
the selection of what they shall represent, neither is it expecting too much of 
a public so eager to assim ilate new ideas as our own that it encourage the best 
intentions in art. 

Hitherto America has naturally inclined to that kind of art 
which makes the slightest demands upon culture and experience. 
It has accepted the baneful theory that good painting is a sufficient 
apolog>' for an unworthy motive, or indeed for no motive at all. 
No doubt devotion to material things, and apparent unconsciousness 
of any higher or ulterior purpose in education, is part of the history 
of every life. 

The artist, in order to acquire a reasonable degree of skill, must be pre- 
occupied at some time with the use of materials, and until he becomes so familiar 
with the tools of his profession that he is unconscious of them he cannot do 
his best work. Having in view methods and materials, it is natural and even 
necessary that be should concentrate his attention on the realistic representa- 
tion of objects without suffering the distraction of the higher qualities of art. 
The trouble with our artists, then, is that they are not yet far enough advanced 
to be able to forget the means in the endeavour to secure a result. 

Mr. Watts is an idealist, pure and simple. He makes no attempt 
at realism ; he ignores the model except as a guide to remind him 
of the truths of nature. 

His sole purpose seems to be to impress the spectator with the idea he 
has chosen to illustrate, both by the composition and by a treatment harmo- 
nious with the character of the subject. To do this, he is necessarily obliged to 
sacrifice absolute facts of nature for the more general and higher truths, sinte 
tealism can no more illustrate the creations of the imagination than a gossip's 
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^description can give the suggestiveness which is the ch^rm of a poeVs verses 
Over fifty works have been loaned by Mr. Watts to the Metropolitan Museum. 
About half of these are portraits, and the collection, as a whole, gives a fair 
but by no meajis complete indication of the artist’s aims and methods. The 
general aspect of the paintings seen as a mass is so unusual that it challenges 
examination and study. The absence of the common indications of endeavour 
to catch the public eye, the extreme sobriety, not to say sombreness, of the 
color, and a peculiar method of treatment, which can scarcely be better 
^described than as the reverse of that now in vogue, distinguish the works at once 
as distinctly inspired by an absorbing study of the old masters. , 

In portraits Mr. Watts has •acquired a ‘degree of skill of an 
unusual order. As regards those shown in the 1 oan collection, if 
they . were shown in the presence of the sitt er, the casual observer 
would undoubtedly find that they are not generally accurate realistic 
likenesses. 

But it is certainly the highest aim in portraiture to give the best im. 
pression of a head as it appears to the painter familiar with the character 
and the personality of the sitter. It is not left to the portrait painter alone 
Jo discover the fact that no one ever looks twice the same, for any one who 
contemplates witb interest a human head soon discovers that for himself. 
An accurate imitation of a head as it appears at any one time may 
have, to be sure, some elements of good portraiture in it, but it is much more 
likely to be of no more value in most ways than an instantaneous photograph. 
The portraits by Mr. Watts are distinguished by powerful personality and distinct 
individuality. If he has omitted the minor details of physical resemblance, he 
‘has given in their place a large and sympathetic realization of the personal traits 
of the sitter. In the execution he has avoided above all that stumbling-block 
.of most portrait painters — study of the sitter from too close a point of view. 
Comparison between the different heads will show that they each give the effect 
of a mass of color, the tone of which is as much a peculiarity of each sitter as 
the drawing of the head and the proportion of the features. This will indicate 
as well as anything else to what extent the artist was impressed by the sitter, for 
such a result can only be obtained through the most complete and absorbing 
interest in the general aspect of the head without yielding to the distraction of 
details. It may be well to call attention to the most important characteristics of Mr* 
Watts’s portraits in order to show the difference between this work and that of 
the most modem and at present the most popular portrait painters. The chief 
and decidedly prominent qualities of protraits of the accepted modern school 
are solidity, truthful effect of life, and accurate imitation of the physical aspect 
of the sitter. The first impression, and, in fact, the only impression which the 
best of the realistic portraits gives the spectator is that of unqualified and un- 
compromising truth, but truth of surface alone. What is commdnly accepted 
as character is but accurate drawing ; the so-called personality is oftenest but 
a mannerism of the artist, and the much-praised solidity and effect of reality 
are but the simplest tricks of the painter’s skill. 

Mr. Watts has carried the same keen sense of observation, and 
the same loyalty to mental impressions which are necessary to an 
artist in portrait-painting into his other pictures. 
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Love and Death’? is One of the best known of all hia workSi .ftod scarcely 
needs description here. The commanding figure of the common enemy of man" 
kind, clothed in voluminous drapery,, thrusting aside in his^ resistless adyanc^ 
the form of Love vainly struggling to guard. the doorway through which Death 
is sure to pass, far better represents the modern idea than the ghastly symbolicah 
skeleton which has so long held a place in all similar illustrations. By turning 
the back of the figure of Death toward the spectator the artist has suggested 
the eternal mystery of that face upon which no man has ever looked ; by the. 
simple gesture of the arm and the full forward movement he has represenmd 
the irresistible power, the inevitable advance, of the enemy who knows no pause 
nor hindrance. By the contrast between this sombre figure and the tender ' 
form of Love struggling in anguish among the roses clustering around the door, 
way, there is presented to every mind the ever-recurring experience of human 
life when the full strength of love finds its sole conqueror in the supreme power 
of death. Turning from this to the next in the series, we find in Love and Life” 
another phase of human existence illustrated with equal thoughtfulness and 
parallel poetical feeling. Here Love is shown as a youthful figure, strong^ 
vigorous, and self-reliant, as- he tenderly assists the shrinking yet trusting 
maiden, Life, to climb a rough and rocky pathway. The tone of the picture 
is soft and tender, the color scheme symbolizing the youthful idea of the future, 
bright, fresh, and shadowless. Still again has Mr. Watts been impelled by 
his meditation on the conditions of human existence to express the idea of 
the controlling and uncontrollable influences upon which our lives depend. 

Time, Death, and Judgment” is a group of colossal figures advancing through 
space with a solemn stride. Death is here a female figure with garnered buds,' 
blossoms, and leaves ; Time, a giant youth with changeless stare ; and Judgment, 
a swooping Nemesis with flaming sword. In its treatment it resembles neither 
of the two first mentioned, because the artist has endeavoured to embody the Idea 
of the staoility and the unalterable nature of these agencies by the character . 
of the figures which represent them. The human form, simplified, enlarged, 
purged, of its mortal elements of change and decay, is used by Mr. Watts in 
this picture to symbolize powers beside which all human forces are weak and 
ineffectual. In his treatment he has given them an appearance of firmness and 
immobility which harmonizes with the idea of the subject. 

The rude figure is to Mr. Watts a potent medium of expres* 
sion, through which, as in the “Eve Tempted,” he excites the 
imagination to complete the idealisation which art can only suggest, 
not reproduce. 

He paints no figure for the sake of the model alone, considering the repro-^ 
duction of the qualities of human flesh only worthy his brush when it may cany 
to the mind of the spectator some exalted idea. With this purpose he has painted 
several nude figures, three Eves among the rest, with no hint of that earthliness 
which is characteristic of French art, and for which the marvellous skill of those 
painters is no apology or excuse. In his use of the figure he is, of course^ follow- 
ing the lines of ancient Greek art, for in the simplicity and dignity of his composi* 
tion and in the grandeur of the movements he creates are found abundant 
dications of sympathetic study of the noble masterpieces of ancient sculpture*. 
Whoever has deplored the tendencies of modern French art, an4 has y^inlx 
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sought among the numberless nudes that are hung each year In the public exhibit 
tions in France for a single example which might increase our admiration for 
the human form, and call our attention to the chaste beauties of the noblest of 
creations, will find in the pictures by Mr. Watts an earnest endeavour to eliminate 
from the figure all grossness, and to clothe it with the perfect garment of purity* 
If the nude is painted except with this motive, can it be classed as arc ? 

The “ Eve Tempted” alluded to above is the only one of the 
series of three which it was possible to procure for the loan collec- 
tion. 

The large, almost Michael-Angelesque, forms suggest ripe and vigorous 
womanhood, while a certain dignified grace of action and unconsciousness of 
pose make one forget the model, and think only of the exalted type of beauty 
which the painter has endeavoured to represent. Unfortunately the picture is 
in an unfinished state, so that its full charm is lost ; but the abundance of Para^ 
dise is well enough shown in the tangle of leaves half concealing the figure of 
Eve, and offering to her hesitating touch the temptin g fruit. In the “Fata Mor- 
gana” is found another type of female beauty in the sprightly figure of a maiden 
symbolizing opportunity. She escapes the clutch of her pursuer, who has vainly 
endeavoured to seize the lock of hair by which alone she can be caught, and, 
with a movement full of suppleness and grace, dances away, laughing at the 
impotent attempt at her capture. We pause to note the exquisitely modelled 
limbs and the animated swing of the figure, unconscious of its nudity, remem- 
bering only how fully it embodies in the spirit of its action the idea of the fleeting 
character of that will-o’-the-wisp, opportunity. 

The “ Orpheus and Eurydice” is one of the most dramatic of 
the compositions. It illustrates the instant when Orpheus, having 
looked behind him, finds Eurydice dragged back by fate into 
Hades. 

The contrast between the manly strength of Orpheus and the helplessness of 
Eurydice is heightened by the great difference in the color of the flesh of the 
two figures. Not an echo of the hues of life which tinge the limbs of the hero 
is found in the pallid skin of the drooping, nerveless victim which fate has claimed. 
The mystery and gloom of Hades are suggested by a background full of dim 
forms and sombre colors. Another subject taken from mythology and treated 
with exquisite taste is the “ Endymion.” The shepherd sleeps in the vale of 
Meander, and Semele hovers over him, charmed by his beauty. There is in the 
whole collection no better example of adequate and agreeable illustration of a 
poetical idea than this simple composition. The suggestion of the crescent moon 
is subtly conveyed by the curve of the hovering figure, and by the silver-hued 
drapery which conceals and yet reveals the form. The large and simple move- 
ments, the grace and nobility of the figures, recall the charms of Greek sculpture, 
while the whole story of Endymion is brought to mind by this thoughtful 
interpretation of a single incident. 

Here we find all the conditions of good art satisfied, for the 
eye is pleased, the imagination excited, and the intellect awakened. 
As we have seen, Mr. Watts has shown us love as a sustaining power 
in human life, and love as powerless to resist the advance of death ; 
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and in the “ Paolo and Francesca” he completes his illustration of 
the subject by ebquently repeating the oft-told story of the hopeless 
but enduring passion of the most unhappy pair of mortal lovers. ' 
Joined together for all time, they cling to each other with Nerveless touch, 
the eternal pain of disappointed love visible on their faces, for ever scored with 
the lines of acute death agony. Twin spirits, they float through the murky mys- 
teries of the Inferno, types of wretchedness and suffering. • This has long been 
a favorite theme for illustration, but Mr. Watts has made it his own by the 
comprehensive manner in which he has grasped the idea and imparted the 
true Dantesque spirit to his compositjon. This successful treatment of an old 
subject may serve to show to all to whom the question at the beginning of, this 
article is a vital and an interesting one that it is the individual conception, not 
the subject itself that makes the picture, and it may also suggest another factor 
in the complex answer to the apparently simple intenogation. ' 
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The Habits and Intelligence of Bees.— In these days 
of popular science, it is hardly necessary to make more than a 
passing reference to the part which the bee plays in nature. It is 
her mission to unconsciously carry the fertilising pollen from the 
stamens of certain flowers to the pistils of others in her search after 
the tempting drop of honey. But nothing is perfect in this world. 
There is a variety of humble bees which have fallen into bad habits, 
in that the individuals, instead of obtaining the honey from the 
red clover, the scarlet runner, and other plants, in the manner 
intended by nature, had learnt to take unlawful possession of it by 
snipping a hole through the base of the tube containing it, without, 
of course, affecting the fertilisation of the flower in the act. 

It appears, indeed, that our hive-bees also, if they are not actually guilty of 
the practice, do not scruple to take advantage of the easy access to the honey 
thus provided for them. Such practices, if they were to become the rule, would 
soon bring their own obvious punishment. 

Like many of the disreputable shifts resorted to in trade, this habit is in all 
probability the result of fierce competition for the means of obtaining an honest 
livelihood — another example of the action and interaction of the various causes 
which silently produce change and progress in nature. The hive-bee, thanks to its 
habit of storing up food for winter use, as well as to the protection of man, is 
able to start work early in the year,, and during the months of April, May, and 
June, it practically has the range of our fields and meadows all to itself. The colo- 
nies of humble-bees, however, store up no honey, and do not live through the 
winter, only a few of the young queens of last season surviving. In April and 
May the poor queen-mother has to seek out a retreat in which single-handed she 
proceeds to rear what only towards the beginning of July becomes a large 
family. Now when these issue forth to forage in, the fields they find in many dis- 
tricts that, what with a host of competitors of their own kind — and the hive-bees, 
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vhich arc masters of the sitft having already turned the^best part of the 
year to account — they can eke out but a very scanty subsistence}, and sOi .like 
others in reduced circumstances, they take to the mostly illegal occupation of 
living by their wits. The humble-bee, no doubt, finds it saves time ' to pht^ixf 
possession of the honey in the manner described, the stratagem m all probability 
being principally resorted to in order to forestall her rivals by obtaining, first 
access to the honey stored in young flowers which have not yet opened of their 
own accord. This interfering with the purposes of nature is not to be commendecl 
perhaps, but the poor humble-bees, for all that, deserve, in my opinion^ 

‘ considerable credit for the ingenuity thus displayed in seeking to hold their 
own under difficult circumstances in ^ this hard world. Anyone may con- 
vince himself of the keen competition which prevails amongst bees of all 
sorts towards the end of the season if he will take the trouble to observe our 
fields or hedgerows for a very short space at this time of year, or if he will 
count the number of times in an hour that a particular blossom is visited 
by a bee — or would be visited if it contained honey, as it is not necessary 
■ for a bee to alight on a flower to know that she must go away empty» 
Darwin has left it on record, after carefully watching certain flowers, that each 
one was visited by bees at least thirty times in a day, and it cannot be supposed 
that the little visitors in such circumstances find much to reward their industry. 
Sir J. Lubbock has also shown that they will often visit from twenty to twenty- 
five flowers in a minute. It is very interesting to note that on such occasions 
bees always keep to the same species of flower during each visit to the fields, 
a seemingly unimportant fnct first recorded by Aristotle, which has acquired 
new significance since we have learned what is the true relation existing between 
the bees and the flowers they visit. 

For may generations naturalists have been loud in their praises 

/ 

of the architecture of the honeycomb, especially when mathemati- 
cians proved that the bee in the structure of her hexagonal cell 
had solved the problem of constructing her waxen storehouses with 
the maximum of strength and capacity combined with the minimum 
, expenditure of material. 

Yet, however difficult it may be to believe it, it is now quite certain that the 
bcc evinces no very extraordinary intelligence in producing the exquisite work- 
manship displayed in the honeycomb with all its interesting arrangements of 
planes and angles. The first instinct of the bee was undoubtedly to construct a 
circular cell, and at present the work is always commenced by excavating a 
circular pit in the layer of wax from which the work proceeds. A moment’s 
reflection will show that if all the cells were circular they would not fit closely 
together, and this would entail a great waste of space, as well as a large expen- 
diture of wax in constructing a separate wall for each cell. Now, as the work 
of construction proceeds, both these undesirable contingencies are avoided in 
making the cell hexagonal, by simply straightening out, as it were, and eating 
away to a single thickness the original circular wall at the six points, where it 
comes into contact with the walls of the surrounding cells. 

If it were desirable to go into detail, it would be easy to show how easily 
naturally this is accomplished in the manner in which bees work, and that without 
it being necessary to assume any extraordinary intelligence ou the part of the 
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little architects, who are guided by a few simple instincts, after the exercise of 
which the shape of the cell becomes a mathematical necessity. 

Nevertheless there is a wide difference between the honqr- 
comb of the ,,hive-bee and the rude agglomeration of cells of the 
humble-bee. 

The cells formed in the nest of the humble-bee arise in this way. The 
queen-mother commences by laying her eggs in a mass in a lump of matter 
composed of pollen and honey kneaded together, to form the food of the young 
grubs. When these are hatched out they burrow in the substance, and even- 
tually spin their cocoons, and it is these cocoons, rudely fastened together with 
wax, which form the greater part of the iifregular collection of cells found in the 
nests of humble bees. When the young bees have emerged, the empty cocoons 
are used for the storage of honey, and it is only when storage room of this sort 
is not available, that the bees display their rude attempts at the art of cell-building 
in forming rough waxen cups to hold the surplus honey. These last are the only 
cells which the humble-bee actually builds, and in their structure it is not possible 
to trace even the rudiments of the wax-economising art of the hive-bee. 

In tracing the development of the highly finished work of the hive-bee from 
such a rude beginning as this, it is only necessary to remember how vitally 
important to bees is the art of economising wax. It has been shown that the 
secretion of one 'pound of that costly material necessitates the consumption by 
the bees of from fifteen to twenty pounds of honey. It is easy to see, therefore, 
what an immense advantage it must have be^n to those colonies which long ago 
devised expedients for saving this precious material, and so were able to store up 
for winter use the large amount of honey which would otherwise have been 
consumed in its production. The advantage soon told in competition with other 
colonies, and so the progress was continued until the limit has been reached ; 
for, at the present time, in the structure of the honeycomb, perfection has been 
attained, there being simply no room for further progress. 

That the bees of a colony have the power of recognising one 
another even after prolonged absence has been shown by Sir John 
Lubbock's experiments, and there seems to be good reason to 
believe that they do so principally by the se nse of smell, and not 
by a pass-word or signal, as has been supposed. Bees evince a 
very strong dislike to all bad odours, and show a general preference 
for those smells which are pleasing to us. 

An amusing instance of the dislike of bees to bad smells came under my 
notice some years ago. At the time in question there was in my father’s garden 
a plot of early potatoes, some, distance in front of a spot where stood several 
hives. Early in the season the rooks commenced to help themselves to the 
potatoes, grubbing the young tubers out of the ground, and doing so much 
mischief that some had to be shot, and the dead body of one was impaled in the 
middle of the plot as a warning and example to the rest. Soon after this a most 
unaccountable fury took possession of the bees. No one dared to approach them, 
for they attacked and instantly put to flight every person or animal which ventured 
into the garden. This went on for some days, with most unpleasant results, and 
the bees were fast becoming a nuisance in the neighbourhood, when the mystery 
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W4s accidentally Explained. Some one happening to pass by the imjialed rook 
in the evening discovered the cause and centre of all the mischief. Every expoa^ 
part of the poor bird’s body, especially about the mouth and eyes, was literally 
bristling with the stings of hundreds of bees, which had sacriflbed themselves in 
a vain and senseless revenge upon its offensive presence. As the little creathres 
always die from the injury caused by the loss of the sting, the destruction must 
have been considerable amongst the bees, who in this case fell victims to their 
own, extreme sensitiveness of smell. 

It is to bees’ taste in colours that we owe most of the artistic 
arrangements of tints in our J>right-coloured flowers, which vie 
with one another to beguile her attention and ensure her services 
towards fertilisation. Sir John Lubbock’s experiments show that 
blue is the bees’ favourite colour ; after which come, in order of 
preference, white, yellow, red, green, and orange. 

* That there are not so many blue flowers as might be expected is explained 
by the probability that all plants with blue flowers are descended from ancestors 
with green flowers, which, under the influence of what may be called bee-cul- 
ture, have passed through stages of white, yellow, and generally red before becom- 
ing blue. ^ 

Although the vision of bees is very good in some respects, they show little 
intelligence in finding their way in certain circumstances. Sir J. Lubbock experi- 
mented with a bee which he put into a bell-glass, turning the closed end to the 
light, only to find that she generally buzzed about for a long time in a vain 
endeavour to get out at the closed end, while flies placed in the glass in the same 
way soon made their escape. 

1 have always found bees very stupid in this way. Last summer I placed a 
nest of humble-bees in a large glass vase, some fifteen inches in diameter, and 
nine in height. I kept the nest in my room, and, for several days after it 
placed in position, the workers crowded towards the side next the light, making 
vain attempts all day long to get out, and this although the top was quite opens 
and the surface of the nest only a few inches below the rim of the vase. It was 
some time before 1 noticed any of the bees get out, other than by what could only 
have been accident, although 1 watched the nest for some hours daily. It could 
not be said that the change in position of their home had unduly confused the 
older bees, for those born while the nest was under observation showed the same 
want of intelligence, and up to the end of the season in the daytime a few bees 
were always at the side of the glass next the light, beating about in a vain 
endeavour to get out. 

Bees do not seem to possess the feeling of affection ; they 
never help each other in difficulty or distress, as is often done by 
ants. 

If you hold a bee captive by the leg, the others either take no notice of 
struggles or do not attempt in any way to assist her. If you go further, and crush 
her to dearh, they quietly crowd around, and, in the most callous fashion, show 
their utter indifference by helping themselves to the sweet juices expressed from 
the body of their unfortunate companion. Yet if bees are fed regularly they 
often exhibit a kind of selfish friendliness somewhat akin to dial displayed by 
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the cat^ of the neighbourhood towards the cat’s-meat man on his round. During* 
several attempts which I have made to keep alive during the winter the queens 
of colonies of humble-bees, 1 have particularly noticed it in those bees. 

1 first tried keeping the bees in little wooden boxes, which I always -opened 
at feeding time, allowing the occupants to walk about for a little before putting 
them back in their boxes. I was surprised to find after a little time how the bees 
expected to be fed when the boxes were opened, coming familiarly >on to hand 
in search of food, and making themselves quite at home. One royal princess 1 
had who always made such intelligent attempts to escape on these ^ occasions that 
1 was obliged to discontinue the practice in her case, and I fed her instead 
through an air-hole in the lid of her box. ' I, however, continue to take out - her 
box- with the others, and after a short time I was much amused to find her 
generally thrusting her long flexible tongue through the whole in the lid as sooii 
as she knew that feeding operations were going on, as if she would by this means 
remind me that I must not overlook her. 

In spite of the immemorial rustic belief in the drumming on* 
a tin kettle or saucepan as a means of hastening the alighting of 
bees at the time of swarming, no experiments have as yet shown 
that bees are capable of hearing. The following is one that was 
tried by Sir John Lubbqck. 

Some honey was placed on a musical box on his lawn, and the box was 
kept going for a fortnight, during which time the bees regularly helped themselves 
to the honey. The box and honey were then removed out of sight into the house, 
and, although placed near an open window and only seven yards from the previous 
position, the bees failed to find the honey, although those brought to it in its 
new position afterwards found the way readily enough. He, however, declines 
to say that bees are incapable of hearing, and thinks it not impossible that insects 
nyiy perceive higher notes than we can hear, and may even possess a sense or 
perhaps sensations of which we can form no idea ; for although we have no special 
‘ organs adapted to certain sensations, there is no reason why it should be the 
case with other animals, while the problematical organs possessed by some of the 
, lower forms favour this suggestion. He is of opinion that the sounds which bees 
hear may be not the low loud sounds, but the higher overtones at the verge of or 
beyond our range of hearing. 

It is, however, remarkable that bees certainly do seem to hear on some 
occasions. The note with which the old queen threatens the royal brood as they 
come to maturity, and swarming time approaches, and so well known to apiarists 
under the name of ** piping,” can often be distinctly heard some distance from the 
hive, and is evidently intelligible to the young queens, for they respond in tones 
perfectly audible to the listener. Although bees will take no notice of a very 
loud noise even quite close to the hive, it is, however, remarkable that the 
slightest tap on the hive itself, or any of its attachments, or even a heavy tread 
'some distance off, immediately disturbs them. 

The strange relation of the sexes among bees has perhaps 
yeceived more attention than any other subject connected With these 
little insects. It is still, however, full of interest ; and the more it 
is investigated the more the interest attaching to it seems to grow. ’ 
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in a colony of bees there are the drones (males), the queen (female}, 
and the workers (neuters). It has long been known that the neuters • 
^ are merely imperfect females, and the bees possess the wonderful instinct 
which leads them, in the event of the loss of their queen, to take a young 
Politer grub or egg, and, by special feeding and the enlargement of its cell, 
*t6 rear frpm it a new queen It has been proved that parthenogenesis always 
prevails in the prdduction of the male bee, the egg which "produces a drone being 
^ always. unimpregnated even when laid by an impregnated queen. A virgin queen 
will, also lay eggs abundantly, and it has been conclusively proved that these 
eggs will come to maturity, and that they vfjiW invariably produce drones. > Now 
the bees always build a certain quantity of what is called drone-comb, in which 
• the cells are larger than ordinary, and it is in these cells, and in these only, that the 
queen lays the eggs which produce drones. A knowledge of this circumstance first* 
led to the assumption that the sex ofthe young bee was determined simply by the: 
size of its cellj but this theory was soon abandoned, as it is settled beyond doubt , 
that the sex of the egg is determined at the very moment atiwhich it is laid. Th® . 
theorists were then driven back on an ingenious explanation as to the^ 
mechanical effect of the shape of the cell upon the queen in the act of depositing 
the egg. This view has, however, also been rendered untenable by the result' 
of experiments which place it beyond question that the sex ^ of the eggs 
is altogether independent of the shape or size of the cells in which they ara^ 
laid ; for, with no drone-comb, the queen will sometimes lay drone-eggs in worker ^ 
cells, from which eggs drones will be produced, and she will also, if necessary,, 
though with great reluctance, lay worker-eggs in drone-cells. It would, thus 
appear that we must concede to the queen bee the surprising instinct or in** 
felligence which enables her to lay at will a drone-egg or a worker-egg, ' for" 
in the hive she often passes immediately from the worked to the drone cells or- 
i/ice versdj depositing an egg at the bottom of each which always produces a; 
bee of the sex intended. This instinct is rendered more wonderful when it iSi 
remembered that the number of drones produced in a hive is always regulated' 
by the wants of the colony. ^ 

The questions suggested by the manner of the production of 
the worker-bee are also highly interesting. » 

It has been mentioned that the bees, when they require a queen, will take a, 
worker egg or grub and by special feeding rear from it an ordinary queen bee." 
It has generally been stated that the young queen is in such cases fed with richer 
food known as royal food, but it seems by no means unlikely that we shall soon 
learn that this is slightly incorrect, and that the queen grub is in such cases » 
simply fed with as much food as it requires. This would mean that the queen state, 
is that to which all the worker-grubs would develop in normal circumstances, and. 
tkat the bees deliberately and for social reasons prevent this natural develop*^ 
mtni by B, regime of low diet. Mr. Coolq Professor of Entomology' in the' 
Michigan State Agricultural College, who has made a special study of bees, 
gives it as the result of his observations that the bees feed the worker-grubs 

sparingly, as if fearing an excessive development— a truly wonderfiif instinct > 
which has envied the bees to solve one of the most difficult-ofsocial,problems^ 
In the construction of the honeycomb the bees anticipated the mathematicians t 
have they not here again anticipated the philosophers ? : ^ 
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ART AND LITERARY GOSSIP. 

IV/T AY, always the most evetttful month 'in art, and generally in 
literature, finds every incident it has witnessed dwarfed by 
the death of Victor Hugo. There is nothing new to be said at 
present about the great poet patriot, but the ne](t few months are 
certain to see a vast amount of Hugo-literature, notwithstanding 
the fact that almost every journal in Europe has already devoted 
columns to the main incidents of his life. The only English volume 
as yet announced is that by Mr. George Barnett Smith, a biogra- 
phical and critical study, upon which the biographer of Messrs. 
Gladstone and Bright has been engaged for some time. It is to be 
regretted that party capital is being made out of the poet’s death, 
and certainly nothing could be more antagonistic to Victor Hugo’s 
spirit of toleration than the determination to secularise the Church 
of St. G^n^vieve (as the Pantheon has for some time been called), 
so that it may be rendered fit to serve as his mausoleum. Already 
anecdotes of the deceased are cropping up like daisies in a meadow ; 
one of the most recent is to the effect that some time ago the poet 
wished to buy the house in which he had dwelt so long, but that 
the landlady asked him an exorbitant sum ; much astonished, the 
illustrious tenant enquired as to the basis for such a high appraise- 
ment, and received for answer ; “ Victor Hugo has lived here.” “ Ah,” 
replied the poet, " then I can’t afford to live in a house where Victor 
Hugo has lived.” He had not long bought a piece of land whereon 
to begin the work of building a new house when his fatal illness 
overtook him. The following are the last lines known to have been 
composed by him — written for a publication called “ Biarritz 
Grenade,” got up by the inhabitants of Biarritz on behalf of the 
sufferers from the inundations in Spain : — 

Pour qui done, ti le lort, 6 Dieu, n’est pas moqueur, 

Toute cette pitid que tu m’as mise an cceur ? 

Qu’en dois-je faire ? A qui faut-il que je la garde t 
Oii sont les malheureux P — et Dieu m’a dit : Rdgarde. 

It may be remarked in conn^tion with the question of the 
poet’s religious beliefs that here he has managed to bring the word 
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■God twice into four lines. I Way .fittingly take leave of thi« 
aubj^t by repeating the conclusive verdict of Balzac many years 
ago — “ Victor Hugo is a great man ; let us say no more about ifc.” 

Death has been busy this last month among m6o of note, if 
not in Britain, at any rate on the Continent. Special mention may 
be made of two noted French artists. Alphonse de Neuville, the 
greatest military painter of his time, and one of the few men who 
through art have been able to exercise a deep and immediate in* 
fluence on their compatriots, was born at St. Omer, near Calais, in 
1836, and has thus passed away in tire prime of life. What makes 
his widely lamented decease more melancholy is the fact that so 
late as April last he was married to a lady for whom he had long 
entertained an ardent affection ; though so ill was he even then that 
both the civil and religious rites had to be performed in the house. 
His paintings of incidents in the Franco-German war have to thia 
day a vital influence over his countrymen, and are moreover brilliant 
artistic triumphs ; while in England he is known to all connoisseurs 
as the painter of the pathetic “ Les Dernidres Cartouches" and “ Le 
Bourget,” his name is familiar to hundreds of those thousands of 
the general public who flocked to a gallery in Bond Street to see 
his spirited and life-like representation of the “ Defence of Rorke*s 
Drift” and “ The Assault of the Camp at Tel-el-Kebir.” To his 
funeral went most of the illustrious residents in Paris and throughout 
France, President Gr^vy sending a representative, and some of the 
most eminent painters of the day doing themselves the honour of 
being pall-bearers. Very different is the chronicle of the death of 
poor Andr6 Gill, the famous caricaturist and once a brilliant figure 
in the artistic society of the French capital. A few weeks ago he 
died mad in the lunatic asylum of Charenton, perhaps sent thither 
through that very Paris of whom he once wrote : “ She is a remorse- 
less power that grinds men’s brains into waste sand." One of the 
most remarkable pictures at the Salon is B^raud’s “ Les Fous,” a view 
of the grounds of Charenton with some of the unfortunates laughing, 
shrieking, praying, or staring blankly ; and anent this picture and 
poor Gill there is a strange story going the round of the Paris 
ateliers which, as it has not yet found its way into print, may be 
repeated here. He and B^raud were great friends, and used oftqi 
to spend an hour or so in each other’s company ; and one day last 
July they adjourned to a cafd on the south side of the Seine to have 
a chat together over their absinthe. B^raud had just achieved 9 
sensational success with his communist picture *' A I9 Salle GraiSwd,’' 
and he now complained to his friend that he could think of noting 
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for tfie next exposition that 'would be at ohce^ sensati6na1 hnd iww. 
Suddenly Gill 'made ain exclamation, and looked at his friend in a 
strange manner. ' 4 ^ 

‘‘Whatfsit, Andf^”P . ' . . ’ 

I know what you $hould do ! Paint a representation of the promenade 
of the mad in the asylum at jCharenton/* , • i ' \ 

-M-Bien. ! Bicn 1 Tres bien ! The very , thing; It. will be thrilling. 
But wait — I fear, Jean, that I may not be allowed inside the asylum, for I 
^now no unfortunate there.** 

‘*,Do not disturb yourself, am—yo\x cin come in order to see «fr. 
f shall he there in a few. weeks, and moreover as a permanent resident.** 

A month later, poor Andrd Gill was in Charenton asylum, hope? 
lessly mad. 

In English literature this May has not been so eventful as some 
of its predecessors. Perhaps one of the most widely read books 
has been the small volume called “ Home Letters,” bdng the corres- 
pondence of Lord Beaconsfield, when, as “ DTsraeli the Younger,** 
he. travelled in the East in the years 1830-31. The chief interest 
of these fourteen letters is the light they throw upon the character 
of the writer, especially reflecting that inordinate vanity which wa^ 
so -manifest in D*Israeli*s early life. Thus at Gibraltar he says he 
found the residents ranking his Vivian Grey as one of the master- 
pieces of the nineteenth century, adding : — 

You may feel their intellectual pulse from this. At first I apologised 
^nd talked of youthful blunders, and all that, really being ashamed ; but 
finding them, to my astonishment, sincere, and fearing they were stupid 
enough to adopt my last opinion, I shifted my position just in time, looked 
very grand, and passed myself off for a child of the sun, like the Spaniard 
in Peru.’* 

That he was as proud of his personal appearance as of his 
mental gifts and ’ social manners may be seen from the following 
ainidst other similar messages, in this instance sent from Cadiz : — 

I am sorry to say my hair is coming off just at the moment it had 
attained the highest perfection, and was universally mistaken for a wig, so 
that I am obliged to let the women pull it to satisfy their— curiosity.' 

A very different book, and an interesting, and suggestive one, 
IS "The Socialism of Td-day,” translated from the French of the 
famous Belgian economist Emile de Laveleye. . It is not the some^ 
what antic|uarian socialism of Robert Owen, hot eveti that of:Fourier, 
Proudhon, or even Louis Blanc, .that M. dc: Laveleye ; pays , most 
^tention to, but to Karl Marx arid Lassalle. The author associates 
Prince Bismarck with Conservative socialism, Herr Stocker with 
Evangelical Socialism, and Catholic socialism with the ultramontane. 



psarty :as a whole. - -Two veqr- interesting .-d^pteni art cfejWrtd lO -Bie.r 
celebrated ' "Internationar aod ite hlstcgy sabse^uent to 
separation from Karl Marx. ^Mr. Orpin, the translator, has :a<fdO!d iO 
Mialuable aceounf of socialism in England; dealing brohdly and fhifly 
with '"the. three main socialistic movements at present stirring? 
amongst us.” 

Mr. Marion Crawford's “Zoroaster” has just been pubU^ed,' 
though it is doubtful if' it will have a success equal to “ Mr. Isaacs”:? 
and Ouida, yielding to the latest fashion, has brought out a new tale' 
(“A Rainy June”) in a shilling paper-covered volume. There has? 
been no pleasanter reprint for a long time than that of De Quincey’s. 
"Confessions of an Opium-eater,” with very comprehensive notes by; 
the editor. Dr. Richard Garnett, the latest of Messrs. Kegan Paul- 
and Co.’s delightful Parchment-serjes : the volume being rendered 
doubly attractive by Richard Woodhouse’s memoranda of De Quincey’S' 
conversations, now printed for the first time. Mr. J. Cordy Jeafireson 
has just published his " The Real Shelley,” a companion volume to his' 
much discussed “ The Real Lord Byron and Mr. Swinburne his 
blank-verse tragedy of " Marino Falieroj” to both of which reference 
will be made next month. 

There is much in the foreign literature of the month of 
interest to English as well as Continental readers. M. Zola, in his 
preface to the shortly forthcoming French translation of Mr. George 
Moore’s book, “A Mummer’s Wife,” intends to give a complete histoiy 
of the naturalistic movement in Russia, Germany, Spain, Italy, and- 
Holland. The novelist has been in correspondence with different 
literai-y men in all these countries, and has received from them in- 
formation on all the points he wishes to touch on. It is interesting 
news to students of modern history that the correspondence of Peter 
the Great is being prepared for publication. A commission of Russian 
literary men was appointed to bring together materials for such a 
work, and so thoroughly have they accomplished their task that they 
have collected more than 8,000 letters and documents of the highest 
interest relating to the great Czar. 

An interesting batch of twenty-four lettets of Heine to Detmold, 
his friend, have just been printed in Gertpany ; one is dated from 
Ramsgate, and another from Granville. In the former Heine de- 
scribes himself as sitting on a high balcony, and while writing, "look- 
ing down pn the beautiful wide ocean, whose waves climb up t^o 
rock and regale my heart with their musical roar.” There -was'/iip 
theatre at Granville, which much'distressed. Heine. He-says: **'^he 
theatre I am no longer obliged to visit, but in place of it 1 l.h^vp tp 
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walk about in spring weather. Gr^n trees prod^e ennui quite as 
much as Vaudevilles: Next to art, -there is nothing more dreadful 
than, nature.” • ‘ 

*!rhe book called Society in generally supposed to 

be written by a Frenchman of rank, but now understood to be by 
a member of the American embassy, has certainly had a great success, 
but it will shortly be superseded by the much-looked-forward-to work 
by Comte Paul Vasili, the brilliant chronicler of the “Society of 
Berlin.” The first series of these by no means mealy-mouthed records 
has just appeared in the Nouvelle Revue ^ and the letters are devoted 
entirely to the Royal Family and Court Circles. The following ex- 
tracts will give readers of the Indian Review some impression of the 
general character of the book. Of the Queen, after drawing a favour- 
able and accurate portrait of Her Majesty as she was previous to the 
death of Prince Albert, Comte Vasili says : — 

Who would recognise the Queen in the present elderly, old fashioned 
middle class person of heavy appearance and commonplace talk, who Hies 
from the world, isolates herself in perpetual mourning, saddening herself by 
the bitterness of her regrets, and appearing before her surroundings as the 
picture of a mind oppressed by a kind of precocious moral decrepitude ? The 
real Queen died with Prince Albert ; the Queen who remains is hardly a 
shadow of the former.” 

The Prince of Wales gains the writer's genuine admiration in 
all things, but the Duke of Edinburgh and the reigning Duke Ernest 
of Saxe-Coburg are severely, and, it is to be hoped, exaggeratedly, 
handled : — 

The Court fiddler, born with an oar in one hand and a violin in the 
other. He has neither the capabilities nor the tastes of his brother, but it is 
said, that he does not shrink from a bottle of good wine, and that, if opportunity 
offers, he can drink like an old sailor. He is a handsome roan, but lacks the 
charm of the Prince of Wales ; by a contrast, which is not the only one 
between them, he does not care for elegance. He is said to be avaricious, 
and 1 believe it to be true. The English say that he does not know whether 
to spend a shilling or not when he visits a picture gallery ; and I have another 
story to tell you about him. The Empress of Russia, the mother of his wife, 
was once staying with her daughter, the Duchess of Edinburgh, with a large 
suite, carriages, horses, &c. The Duke gave her to understand that il was 
too expensive to entertain her, and that he should be obliged if, on her de- 
parture, she would order the chief of her suite to pay the expenses. At the 
moment of her departure, after a little luncheon had been taken and the 
Empress was already seated in her carriage, the Duke of Edinburgh drew a 
paper from his pocket and added the luncheon to the expenses of the Russian 
Sovereign.” 
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Of Duke Ernest, he says ■ , ' ’ . . 

I have been told that the Duke Ei^iest always intended making 
aelf Emperor of Germany tod ^rf^wds Kjng of Greece, He '1s‘ always tiy- 
ing to make himself conspich^ilaa ruleti «y«“' •» 

jockey. The best way of obtaming a decoration from him was at a certain 
time to buy horses from him ; after having cheated he willingly recompenles.. 
In other words, there exists a tariff for titles and decorations in the Duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The Duke has agents in all parts of the country, 
who are charged with the selling of the said titles and decorations. He has 
« peculiar taste for low-class mistresfes. One of his relatives told me that 
he had one day heard it said by the courtly Prince of Wales, when a carri- 
age passed them in the Bois de Boulogne : “ There is my uncle Ernest. 

E shall not look at him because he always has ‘ impossible’ ladies with him.” 

After these depreciatory remarks it is time to give at least one 
flattering description, and for this may be quoted the plain-spoken 
Count’s passages concerning the Duchess of Manchester : — 

« In London there is a great dread of clever women. This has caused 
quite a sanitary cordon to be established round the famous Duchess of Man- 
chester. • • • • She has been one of the greatest beauties'of the age, and 
has brought to her feet men of high worth. Whatever worship has been given 
her, she has been worthy of it, for to her irresistible charms she unites the 
gifts of a superior intelligence — a wonderful intellectual organization. 
The Duchess of Manchester might well say to her maid, recalling a famous 
mot, ' Support this head, it is the best in England.’ The political parties 
she has given, like the parting dinner to Lord Dufferin, have always caused 
it to be regretted that she has not a political salon. ‘ It would have been 
both a court and a parliament.’” 

Dramatically the events of the month have been fulfilled under 
amateurs, quite eclipsing the professional element. The first of Lady 
Archibald Campbell’s pastoral plays has just been given. As YgH 
Like It was the first piece, and it was performed with great success 
before all the Royalties and other “ — ies” in London. Another 
fashionable and delightful entertainment was the performance of 
Robert Browning’s Blot on the Scutcheon, witnessed by an audience who 
(for the most part) would not have gone a yard to see it but for the 
compliment to the poet and the necessity of being seen at this unique 
performance. 

The great event of the month, however, was the Masque of 
Painters, ie., the long-expected costume-ball and tableaux at the 
Royal Institute of Water-colours in Piccadilly, the most brilliant 
fancy dress entertainment that has been witnessed in London, in 
our time. “ Every one” was there, and no one that was not in some 
lovely and moreover veritable (w., not merely “ fancy”) garb, the 
rules in this respect being exceptionally strict. 

^ El. A. Sharp. 
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FRENCH POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


Russia is viewed as victor in the Afghan frontier dispute, and 
England, as usual, has accepted the humiliation, not much atten- 
tion is now given to that once burning affair. Indeed there are many 
excellent and unsentimental people who believe she has been only 
acting a comedy, to make a “ face,” as the Chinese say, before India 
and the English people. This is further strei^thened by the conclusion 
of the Suakim fiasco. Opinion stands astounded at the tremendous 
inconsequences of England and the damage inflicted to her prestige. 
In Egypt, France firmly believes she has England on the hip : the, 
natives even are reported to have a contempt for the voice behind the, 
Khedive, greater than the Khedive himself. As those that are down 
need fear no fall, the British Government will astonish no one on the 
Continent by scuttling out of Cairo and Alexandria. The laugh is 
very general at calling in Bismarck to direct the foreign policy of 
England — to lend a hand in righting the ship. Perhaps the honest 
broker, if he secure a good fee, may condescend to indicate the 
course to be taken. 

The Brisson Cabinet is not very strong on its legs, but it is only 
■expected to live till the elections. It has provoked a “ Day” in the 
Pere la Chaise cemetery, where the police pounded some commu- 
nists, but the next day the authorities tacitly admitted they were 
wrong in putting down the red flag in the graveyard. It may be 
displayed anywhere, save on the highway. At Victor Hugo’s fune- 
ral, the communists intend to “ have it out.” 

It is not the moment to take stock of that literary phenomenon 
which France has lost, for Hugo was Titanic in his defects as well as 
his excellencies. France weeps and mourns for the loss of her greatest 
son, and the funeral would have been truly national, only it was de- 
cided to inter him in the Pantheon, which necessitated the ousting of 
the Catholic clergy. The Pantheon returns to its secular, its original 
use, a necropolis ; but it is the most insecure of burial places. 
Mirabeau, Murat, Voltaire, Rousseau, were all interred there, and their 
remains ejected, as the whirligig of time brought round its revenges.' 
Aad-.it will be the same to the end of the chapter. 
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■ Hugd counted tiponV greater length of days, than ’83 years: ai 
heart disease finished him. Intellectually, he was dead years ago ; he 
was kept alive chiefly by flattery and nursing. He merits the thea^' 
trical funeral accorded to him. When the last act is completed,, v^en: . 
sorrow shall have exhausted its license, when academies and delega- 
tions shall have said their say, then the genius of the departed shall 
come up for judgment, and plenty remains', independent of the hurly-' 
burly of a long producing life, to secure a brilliant verdict. 

Cmsar testifies that the Gauls were capital story-tellers. M. Vau- 
tier maintains the reputation of* his ancestors in his Pays du merle' , 
blanc. Some assert a “white blackbird” is a rara avis : others, that 
it is natural to many a country. M. Vautier’s story is witty and 
brilliant. He presents us with a king and his fiancee, a princess, who,' 
in order to make their kingdom like a little heaven below, gives to' 
every subject a revenue of ;^40o a year and free from .income tax. 
One subject, a little sweep named Blanchet, declines the gifts of 
Artaxerxes. He alone continues to work, amidst a nation of lotus- 
eaters, of 'Orgies, and a general disarray of the social state conse- 
quent on the peculiar socialism of the Court Blanchet makes a for- 
tune by his application to work, and, now rich as Croesus, puts up for 
sign-board over his shop a white blackbird. The people adore him - 
the more, as the king has exhausted not only the revenues but 
the very capital of his subjects. Blanchet holds in his hands the 
fate of the kingdom, and though he possesses a high dose of ambi- 
tion and vanity, he has not the less a fund of common sense. He 
even declines propositions to wed the fiancee of the unpopular sove? 
reign. He decides to content himself with the daughter of his 
ancient master whom he sincerely loves. He proposes that thepeople 
should fall back on work, and so saves the crown and the country. 
The book can be read with pleasure and profit. 

The Livte de man ami, by M. Anatole France, is a contribution.' 
to the study of psychology as bearing on the impressions of early 
childhood, — in other words, infancy. It is neither a romance, nor 'a; 
collection of nonvelles. The author deals with those conceptions,-, or. 
knaginations, which frightened or charmed us when we were five or sixi 
years of age. Can you recall the first souvenirs of your first .visit, say^. 
to the Zoo; of what you imagined the tenants to be, from picto-. 
rial story books or nursery tales? Perhaps you have conceived^ 
some special -ideas about a royal palace, or a museum, filled.- wTth~ 
your standard of treasures, say some columns of barley sugar, giants, ‘ 
in gingerbread, and bonbons in sacks ? These chimeras ‘.that enduin. 
till we are eleven or twelve, the. life of the rose in a word, diat trot. 
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in our tiny brains, M. France an&Iyses ^ith a deticious simplicity ; 
■ and we feel our imagination beating in unison with his, as he unfoldci 
the treasures of naiveti, the visions of fairyland, that fill our infant 
. minds, ^ 

" Called Back” appears in its French dress under the name of 
Hors des tinlbres. The romance is viewed by French critics as 
strange and melodramatic. Then it has that dash of psychology, 
as all contemporary novels that aim at a high level of readers must 
display. The work is regarded as curiously sensational, replete 
with action, all the scenes well c6-ordinated, and an honour to an 
author too early removed. 

Equally eulogistic is the reception accorded to Miss Blind’s 
romance, Tarantella. She makes a distinction between novel and 
romance, which is unknown to French classification, .the former 
being simply viewed as a longer story than the latter. The 
Tarantella is regarded both as romantesque and romantic. The 
events themselves, and the personages influenced by them, are 
somewhat exceptional to be linked with contemporary life. Perhaps 
this heightens their picturesque value. A double current of poesy 
and realism runs through the work, or its idea ; we have a psychologi- 
cal study on the nervous systems of an artist and a lady. Antonella 
is an hysterical creature, described with the rigou*" of a physiologist, 
engarlanded with a kind of poetical moralisation. The style of the 
authoress is highly admired in its gifts of observation and creative 
power. She unites lyrical strength, richness of language, and 
variety of images. It is the best kind of romanticism. 

M. Ernest Daudet, brother of Alphonse, gives us in Les Reins 
Cassis, a novel treating of the rocket ascension, and its stick 
downfall, of a class of individuals, who by gambling in bears, bulls, 
bubble companies, and financial swindles in general, enjoy a butterfly 
life of luxury, certain to end in ruin, dishonour, and the prison. 

En Yacht consists of four small stories, or historiettes, whose 
subjects or plots are English. The author is Phillippe Daryl, the 
mm de plume of Paschal Grousset, the minister of Foreign Affairs — 
because foreign to all affairs, as Rochefort joked, under the Commune, 
now a settled resident of London, and correspondent there 
for Le Temps. The stories are amusing and humorous, the style 
calm and agreeably coloured. En Yacht describes a pleasure party, 
which somehow lands on a savage corner of Sardinia, and by the 
force of circumstances is drawn into a most sensational and terrible 
adventure. Polly and VEnquSte du Coroner are studies of English 
ounners and customs, completing a very amusing and unpretentious 
volume. 
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M. Gaston Bbissier, in his OfposUioit sdus Us CAafs,dd9lsiti 
general with government (^positions, and in particular with that 
under the Cssars, which, ^though powerless and trivial, was not 
wholly insignificant. The author lays down that a ^vernment ha9 
never yet existed which satisfied every body. The learned professor 
then divides oppositions into two classes — first and best, that 
which exists with a government and forms its natural corollary^ 
as in England, and that which aims at overthrowing the government, 
and if necessary by having recourse to violence. The Roman em- 
pire permitted no contradiction. M. Boissier has developed the 
signs of this opposition, by exhuming the society of the empire, 
so as to make us grasp without an effort, and feel as if we were 
contemporary with, a past some eighteen centuries old. 

It is strange that the opposition or the discontent differed in no 
marked degree from what our own times can parallel. Individuals 
whose ambition was crossed or annihilated — who were “ left out in the 
cold,” formed the oppositions. And all resulted, not so much from 
the imperial power being unlimited as from its being badly limited. 
Hence, the somersaults in the administration of affairs. Opposition' 
under the Roman Empire was not an organized body ; it was the 
united dissatisfaction of sectaries, which the disappointed ex- 
pressed, not in the full light of day, but in hostile conversation in 
salons and in literary allusions — in the public lectures for example 
or in writings— the tragedies of Seneca to wit. Of course, the'stu- 
dents kept true to their birthrights of Frondeur and oppositionist. 
The exile of Ovid was the most marked point in -this opposition. 
The oppressive character of the Government engendered informers ; 
secret resistance necessitated a secret police, and human cowardice 
supplied, as it ever will, plenty of volunteers for - that brigade. 
The literary opposition, as represented by Juvenal, Tacitus, Lucan, 
and Fetronius, form two chapters of most interesting reading of a 
subject examined from a new stand-point. 

M. Clapin is the editor of a French journal published in 
Montreal. In his France trans^Atlantique — not so nice as the old 
and better known term, Canada — M. Clapin calculates that wititin 
a century it will be occupied by forty millions of Frenchmen, not 
aliens in blood and manners from their mother France. Artemus Ward 
recommends us to prophesy only about what we know. Frevost 
Faradol antidpated the time when the North of Africa would be 
a New France, with a population of some 8o or 200 millions — a few 
more or less makes no difference where only imagination is at staf;e-n> 
od the shores of the Mediterranean; Now the French shun dm? 
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beauti/ul colony of Algeria, and apparentiy hand it bver .Co the 
Spaniards, Italians, Maltese and Germans — who never change their 
nationality. M. Clapin invites the mother country to send emigrants 
to French Canada which has an area three . times greater than 
France proper. The latter wants sons, and might beneflt by some. 
imihigrants from Montreal. Beyond doubt, he says, the Gauls of 
Canada are rapidly organising a separatist movement to be supported’ 
by the old folks at home. This said, the book is lively, and ought' 
to receive attention from those interested in keeping half or whole 
bred Riels in their place. By advocating the agglomeration of 
nationalities, Napoleon III. created a United Germany and a 
United Italy, which have compelled France to abdicate her leading 
position in Europe. Some of these days Spain may set up a claim,' 
on the principle laid down by M. Clapin, of Algeria for the 
Spaniards ; then will come Tunisia for the Italians, and Tonkin 
for the Chinese. 

Turkey in Asia and Persia, being countries now in the public 
eye, Le Caucase et la Perse, by M. Orsalle, deserves to be dipped into, 
especially as he has gone over all the ground he describes, and what 
a Frenchman sees he observes well, and records shrewdly and 
agreeably. His remarks on the present condition of Persia, the 
number of battalions she could put in the held, and her natural 
resources, are instructive ; indirectly they bear on the " key of 
India” question. 

La Litterature Frangaise au XIX^ Silde is a posthumous work 
by M. Albert, who was professor in the College of France. The' 
two volumes are a collection of his lessons. It would be more 
accurate to call the lessons notes. It is too soon, and the work is 
too arduous, to write the literary history of the current century. 
Perhaps fifty years hence that trying duty may be undertaken,' 
when time, tastes, and judgments shall naturally have aided to- 
winnow the chaff from the sound grain. M. Albert laments having 
been born in this age of iron. The contemporaries of each age have 
had too their kindred regrets. There were Greeks in the time of 
Pericles who regretted being the descendants, and not the brothers, 
of the victors of Marathon : Cicero wished to revive the days of the. 
Scipios : Thraseas desired to have died with Cato rather than, 
survive liberty. The age of gold, for many, has been the past Even 
Boileau lamented departed times, though he had not very much tO; 
grieve over, under the sceptre, despite its heaviness, of Louis XI'V. 
Ulrich de Hutten observes : “ It is good to live.- If to live implies to 
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rest and sleep, this century is bad, for it is a stormy and tem- 
pestuous age. But if to live means to struggle, to pursue progress 
under all its shapes, the present time is great and noble.” M. Albert 
is progressionist in the sense of devotion to what e^Jists only as 
day-dreams or systems ; his idea of progress is not concrete : it is 
negative — nihilist if you will, or a mere question of temperament. 
According to M. Albert there are two characters by which to judge 
writers : “ one, the conscientious or artistic ; and the other, the 
pecuniary or commonplace. Dumas wrote to amuse the middle 
classes, those that paid, &c.” Such is the author’s summing up. 
But Dumas’s works are no more dead . than Balzac’s, which he 
pronounces to be living. M. Albert belonged to the nil admirari 
school ; for him there was nothing in the future. That is the rdle of 
an undertaker. 

M. Leon Roches was formerly the secretary and friend of 
Abd-el-Kader. He now gives the second volume of his Trente deux 
am d iravers VIslam. The first was very romantic, full of hair- 
breadth escapes, and of moving accidents by flood and field. It 
gave more than glimpses of the home life of the Emir. The 
second volume treats of a secret diplomatic mission to the Ch^rif of 
Mecca, and of its well-nigh fatal termination. There is much that 
is new, relating to the governorship days of Marshal Bugeaud, who 
scouted all philanthropy, persuasion, and mildness to civilize the 
Arabs, unless such were based on force ; might as usual is the 
head pacificator. A native chief remarked to the author a few 
yea.rs ago, and it is worth remembering by those who send 
British armies to Suakim, to march up a hill and then march 
down again like a former French King’s cohorts: “To endeavour 
to assimilate the Mussulmans of Algeria to the French, is to. 
look at things with the eye of desire, and not with the eye of reality.”. 

’ C. DE LUTECE, 
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THE MONTH. 


EUROPE. 

F. reviewing the events of the past month, precedence may 

fitly be given to the startling political episode of Monday 
night ; for, though it comes last in order of time, it modifies, more 
or less profoundly, the significance of all that is most important in 
the record. 

Of the many questions of gravity that have occupied public 
attention during the last few weeks, not one had either reached a final 
settlement, or arrived at a stage at which any particular settlement 
could be regarded as a foregone conclusion in the face of such an 
event as a change of Ministry. The tale of the Gladstone Cabinet 
is arrested, like most of its late blue-books, at a moment when the 
plot has reached one of its most interesting points. 

In the time and manner of Its ending the proverb that nothing 
l^appens but the unexpected has received a most signal illustration. 
For weeks past the question of the renewal of the Irish Crimes* Act 
had been known to be the subject of contention, amounting almost 
to feud, among its members ; and only within the last few days it 
had been announced that Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain 
had placed their resignations in the hands of Mr. Gladstone, to be 
acted on in the event of the Government deciding to renew the Act 
without an accompanying promise of remedial legislation. 

Though the statement that an understanding on this question 
was arrived at on Monday morning has been contradicted, little 
doubt was entertained that a modus vivendi would eventually be 
found ; and, when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach rose, on Monday evening 
to move his amendment to the Budget Bill, there was probably little 
expectation on the part of the leaders on either side that the Ministry 
would be defeated on a question so much less important, and sa 
much less intrinsically damaging to their credit than many on which 
they had carried their supporters with them with hardly a single 
defection. 

The amendment called upon the House to condemn tllie 
proposed increase on the sfMrit and beer dutiee without a 
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Corresponding increase in those o>p wine, and to decline to 
increase the succession duty, while the Resolutions for the relief 
of local taxation passed i» 1883 and 1884 remained unfuliille<l 
Sir Charles Dilke, who followed the mover, announced, to the 
general surprise of the House, that the Government regarded 
the Budget in its entirety as a matter of life and death ; and the 
Prime Minister, who wound up the debate with an impassioned 
speech, affirmed this declaration, and informed the Opposition that, 
if they gained a victory, he did no^ envy them its fruits. 

Up to the last moment the greatest uncertainty prevailed as to 
the result, which is now a matter of history, and when the tellers 
reported the numbers — for the second reading 252, against it 264 — 
a scene of the wildest excitement ensued. Many of the Conserva- 
tive members sprang upon the benches to give emphasis to their 
cheers, and from the Irish party, who voted in a body with the 
Opposition, came taunting and derisive cries of “ Buckshot,” “ Coer- 
cion,” “ Crimes’ Act,” and the like. 

As soon as the Prime Minister could obtain a heating, he moved 
the adjournment of the House, which was carried amid great 
tumult 

Tuesday morning disclosed a wide difference of opinion, on the 
part of both Press and Public, as to the probable action of the 
Ministry, but all doubt was removed when, in the afternoon, Mr. 
Gladstone rose in the House, and announced that they had deter- 
mined to make a dutiful representation” to Her Majesty. 

Though the defeat of the Government actually took place on 
the Budget Bill, it is plain enough that it was virtually determined 
by their decision in the matter of the Crimes’ Act. Though much 
remained to be settled, enough was known of that decision to dis- 
gust the extreme Irish party, and at the same time to excite serious 
apprehensions among the moderate Liberals. 

It is remarked that none of the usual steps were taken by the 
Government to avert defeat. This may, of course, have been the 
result of undue confidence ; but a widespread suspicion prevails 
that they were disposed to welcome a release from the unprecedented 
difficulties which surround them on all sides. 

There is abundant room for speculation as to the c6u^ 
which the Opposition will consider it prudent to adopt in case of 
Her Majesty accepting Mr. Gladstone’s resignation. Looking at thd 
state of public affairs, at the relative strength of Parties in the 
House and at the inconvenience, amounting practically to impossi- 
bility, of dissolving Parliament, it seems to many of their sup^fters 

39 
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that they would be fully justified in declining to take office. On the 
other hand, by taking office they would, in all probability, materially 
strengthen their position in the country.at the general election. 

The prevailing impression appears to be that the Queen will 
call for Lord Salisbury, and that he will accept the task of forming 
a Cabinet. In that case all the new Government can be expected 
to deal with before the dissolution is the Budget and the Redistribu- 
tion Bill. 

Since the date of my last communication the Central Asian 
question has assumed an aspect which, if less instantly alarming, is 
even more ominous of future trouble. The acute stage of the 
malady has apparently been subdued, but the timidity of the 
physician threatens to convert into chronic disease what a more 
heroic mode of treatment would have permanently cured. 

When it was first announced that it had been agreed to submit 
the Penjdeh incident to arbitration in the form of a question! 
whether and by which side the understanding of the i6th March 
had been misinterpreted, it was generally understood that the Ministry 
had made a humiliating concession to the policy of peace at any 
price. The precise measure of the humiliation was felt to depend 
on the interpretation to be placed on the announcement, and this 
was a point on which a wide divergence, of opinion prevailed. 

Was the question of the bona fides of Russia to be submitted 
to the arbitrator ? Or was the presumption that, whatever infraction 
of the arrangement might have occurred was the result of a mere 
error of judgment, to be a condition precedent of the reference? 

In the latter case it seemed obvious that the reference not only 
^mounted to a complete surrender on the part of England, but 
resolved itself into a thinly disguised farce, which could have 
no practical result, and the motive for which could be only the desire 
to hoodwink Parliament. 

The country was not left long in do ubt as to the light iti which 
Russia herself viewed the matter. 

On the 8th May an official Communique appeared in the St. 
Petersburg Official Messenger^ the authors of which, after reiterating 
their own particular view of the Penjdeh incident, proceeded 
to say : 

** Nevertheless, in consequence of this incident, a disagreement has 
arisen between the Imperial Government and that of Her Britannic Majesty, 
as to which of the two Cabinets interpreted the more faithfully the arrange- 
ment concluded between them, and in virtue of which, until the solution of 
the Frontier question, no offensive movement was to be undertaken either on 
our part or that of the Afghans. 
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The point was to determine whether the instructions given to General 
KomarofTwere really in conformity with the arrangement in question, or 
whether, as maintained by the Cabinet of London, the Imperial Government 
ought to have enjoined the Commander of the Russian troops to abstain 
absolutely from all attack upon the Afghan outposts from the moment when 
he received the order not to undertake any offensive movement. Neither of 
the two Cabinets has thought it possible to abandon its particular view on this 
point. 

*'For this reason, and in order to avoid the obstacles which impeded the 
solution of the Frontier question, it has been decided that, in case of necessity, 
the diSerenee of opinion should be referred to the judgment of an arbitrator, 
who would indicate a mode of solution compatible with the honour and 
dignity of the two States.” 

It thus became evident that, according at least to the Russian 
view, what was to be submitted to arbitration was the purely 
academic question which of the two Cabinets had interpreted 
the agreement the more correctly ; for, though the arbitrator was 
further to be instructed to indicate a mode of solution compa- 
tible with the honour and dignity of the two States, ’'it is obvious 
that more than a purely formal amende could be neither awarded 
nor expected, for what both sides had agreed beforehand to con- 
sider an honest mistake. 

An important discrepancy was, at the same time, apparent 
between the account given in the Communique of the conditions of 
the understanding as to arbitration and that put forward by 
Ministers in Parliament. According to the former the reference 
was to be contingent on its being considered necessary at some 
undefined future period. As far as appeared from the latter, the 
understanding was absolute. 

On both these points the Russian account appears from the 
correspondence between the two Governments contained in the 
blue-book since published to have been strictly accurate. 

In the despatch in which M. Giers, writing in the name of 
His Imperial master, accepts the proposed arbitration, he says*: 

“ As regards the misunderstanding which may have existed as 
to the interpretation of the agreement between the two Cabinets 
if there remained any doubts or differences of opinion^ the Emperor 
would not refuse to refer the question to the judgment of a foreign 
sovereign who inspired confidence in the two- Governments.” And? 
Lord Granville, in his reply, speaks of the satisfaction of Her 
Majesty’s Government *‘in finding themselves able to adopt the 
arrangement agreed to by His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
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namely, that in respect to any misunderstanding which may have 
arisen in the interpretation of the agreement between the two 
Cabinets, if there shall still be found to subsist doubts and divert 
gewMs of appreciation^ the case shall i>e referred to the judgment 
of a sovereign enjoying the confidence of the two Governments.” 

It is thus- abundantly clear that in accepting this limitation of 
the question to be referred to arbitration, the British Government 
definitively abandoned the contention that Russia had been guilty 
of a deliberate breach of a “ solemn covenant,” and nothing was 
more natural than that the priblic, basing its judgment on Mr. 
Gladstone’s account of the agreement of the i6th March, should, 
have regarded their action in the matter as a surrender of the most 
abject character. 

When, however, the facts come to be examined more closely, 
it becomes transparent that the real surrender was made, not when 
the Government agreed to submit the interpretation of the agreement 
of the i6th March to arbitration, but when it determined to rest 
Its case on any supposed agreement instead of treating the attack 
on the Afghans at Penjdeh as what it really was, a wanton outrage 
for which reparation was equally due whether it had been 
perpetrated in violation of a solemn covenant or not. 

Instead of the terms of the arbitration involving any further 
surrender, the wonder is not that the Government should have 
abandoned all pretence of there having been a wilful breach of 
the agreement of the i6th March, but that they should persist in 
the pretence that there has been a misinterpretation of that agree- 
ment 

For what do we find ? That the agreement of the i6th March, in- 
stead of being a solemn covenant that the Russian troops should not 
advance beyond the positions occupied by them at the time, was mere- 
ly an assurance, scarcely even an official assurance, that they would not 
advance beyond the line claimed by Russia, which included Penjdeh. 
For anything to support his view of the case Mr. Gladstone is obliged 
to go back to a report of a conversation of the 13th February between 
Sir E. Thornton and M. Giers, in which the former had understood M. 
Giers to say that instructions had been given to the Russian soldiers to 
remain where they were. But, in view of what had occurred in the 
interval, this conversation of the 13th February, whatever its purport, 
had become ancient history long before the i6th March. 

The arbitration agreement was accompanied by an understanding 
t at the Frontier negotiations, which had been suspended after the 
occurrence of the Penjdeh outrage, should be resumed in London, 
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wl^ere the main features of the boundary should be settled, leaving 
only the less important details to be determined by the Commis* 
sioners on the spot. • , 

A series of interviews immediately afterwards took place be- 
tween Lords Granville and Kimberley, on the part of the British 
Government, and MM. de Staal and Lessar, on that of Russia ; and 
by the nth ultimo, matters appeared to Mr. Gladstone to have ad- 
vanced so far as to justify his informing the House that an agreement 
satisfactory to all parties, including Lord Dufferin and the Indian 
Council, had been arrived at, the final ratification of which was daily 
expected. 

In this instance, however, as in that of the “ solemn covenant,” 
Mr. Gladstone’s disposition to see facts through the distorting medium 
of his own wishes, would seem to have misled him. Nearly a month 
has elapsed since the date of the above statement, but he is still 
obliged to confess not only that the negociations are unconcluded, 
but that the danger has not passed away. 

During the interval the public mind has been perplexed and 
agitated by a series of the most conflicting rumours. First it was 
reported that a serious hitch had occurred, and that a settlement was 
as far off as ever. Russia, it was alleged, not only claimed Meruchak 
and Zulfikar — positions to which the Ameer was understood to attach 
the utmost importance — but insisted on the right to be diplo- 
matically represented at Kabul. According to another account, 
a dead lock had been caused by the refusal of Russia to enter 
into any definite undertaking not to advance in the future beyond 
the boundary that might be settled, while some reports credited 
her with the audacity of having protested against the presence 
of British officers at Herat. 

Then the Ministerial organs assured the public that, though 
differences had arisen, they referred only to matters of subsidiary 
importance, while all that could be elicited from the Ministers them- 
selves was, that matters had not yet reached a stage at which any 
information could be given. 

In the meantime, the sudden stoppage of the guards on their 
way home from Suakin, followed by their disembarkation at 
Alexandria, explained by Lord Hartington as due to the same con"- 
sideratibns which had led the Government to demand a special vote 
for extraordinary military preparations, lent colour to the be lief 
that things had gone very wrong. 

Next we had the Daily News stating, “on the highest autho- 
rity,” that the question had been virtually settled on the understanding 
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that Fcnjideh should be ceded to. Russia, who, on tier side, was to 
abandon her claim to Meruchak and Zulfikar, only^ to .be imme- 
diately contradicted by Lord Granville, while a few days later Mr. 
Gladstone again repeated his stereotyped announcement that he 
had nothing to tell. 

As to the ultimate outcome of the negotiations, if it should be 
left to Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to conduct them to an end, 
no one who has studied the course of late events cjin entertain 
much doubt. All that, in thatt case, is necessary to bring about an 
agreement is, that Russia should make up her mind definitively 
how small a slice of her neighbour’s territory will satisfy her for 
the moment. The debate in the House of Lords on the Duke of 
Argyll’s motion having disclosed the fact that the Government not 
only does not consider a few versts of barren sand in Central Asia 
\Vorth fighting about, but would not even contest the possession of 
Herat itself, the precise line of delimitation must depend, it is plain, 
solely on Russian forbcatance. 

In view of the light thrown by the debate in question on the 
policy of the Government, the pending negotiations had, indeed 
become little less of a farce than the proposed Penjdeh arbitration. 
Having already swallowed the camel. Her Majesty’s Ministers only 
stultified themselves by straining at gnats. There is no disguising 
the fact that, as described in Lord Kimberley’s speech on the motion 
of the Duke of Argyll, the policy of the Ministry amounts 
potentially to the abandonment, not of a few versts of barren sand 
in Central Asia, but of Afghanistan itself. For that policy is to 
select a scientific frontier, and so fortify it that “ we can defend” not 
Afghanistan, but “ ourselves, if Afghanistan is assailed.” 

Should Afghanistan be friendly, we arc told the Government 
ia .prepared, to accept a “considerable responsibility” for the frontier 
of Its ally. But a “ considerable responsibility ” for a frontier is an 
.expression that possesses no definite significance. It may be made 
to mean anything at any moment by those who apply it, but binds 
those who employ it to nothing in particular. We are, indeed, 
further told that it is still a cardinal point of the Ministerial policy 
‘‘ that Afghanistan is to be outside the sphere of Russian influence 
and within the sphere of our influence.” But this declaration must* 
bfe interpreted along with, the announcement, made ' by the speaker 
at the same time, that, should we find Afghanistan unfriendly, “ our 
defence is to be based on a strictly defensive system within our own 
fiOndei” . . ... * 
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Thie expectation that* Afghanistan will remain friendly under a 
fast and loose arrangement of this kind is, of 'course, as preposterous 
as the policy that expects presents of arms, ammunitiou, and 
money to supply the place of a regular defensive alliapce. , 

Whether the policy sketched oUt hy Lord Kimberley is a bad 
or a good one under existing circumstances, is a matter of 
argument into which I do not now propose to enter. But it needs no 
argument to show that it is a policy which makes it a matter of very 
subordinate consequence what precise line of delimitation is agreed 
upon. For it is a policy which distinctly invites Russia to pass 
whatever line may be agreed upon, whenever it suits her convenience 
to do so. 

That, having made up its mind to surrender so much, the 
Government is resolutely determined to secure what it proposes 
to keep, is, at all events, ground for congratulation. 

In the speech just referred to. Lord Kimberley announced that 
while the actual line of frontier to be defended could be determined 
only after taking the last military advice on the subject, authority 
had already |)een given to expend five millions, as a beginning, on 
military roads and railways, and no pains would be spared to make 
it, humanly speaking, impregnable. In moving the second reading, 
of the Indian Loans’ Bill, Mr. Cross went into further details of the 
works in contemplation, and the mode in which their cost wets to Be . 
defrayed. , ’ 

Lord Kimberley hinted that the five millions was merely a first 
instalment of the probable outlay, which may be safely estimated as 
nearer twenty millions for public works alone. This, however, is far 
from being the limit of the additional burden which the loss of their 
insular position will impose on the people of India. A large 
increase in the knnual military expenditure of the Government 
is also inevitable. 

Such are some of the immediate consequences of the new 
policy. Its proximate consequence, should it be persisted in, must 
be the absorption by Russia of everything beyond the scientific 
frontier. In any case, the territories of Russia in Central Asia 
must, before many years have passed, be conterminous with our own. 
At whatever points her advance is to be arrested, to those points ‘we 
myst advance ourselves. * ' -> 

The arbitration agreement remains up to the presejut momeiit' 
practically a dead letter. Though both Powers have agree^ as td . 
the choice of Un arbitration, the “ illustrious person” selected'has, 
according to the latest Ministerial statement on ,4he ‘hot' 
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yet been requested to act, and even th^ conditions of the reference 
are undetermined. The general impression, indeed, is, that the 
matter will be quietly allowed to drop ; and it is certainly difficult, 
to see what England can gain, beyond further humiliation, by 
reviving it. 

The crisis in our relations with Russia has provided the Ministry, 
with a plausible excuse for abandoning the advance on Khartoum, 
and withdrawing the bulk of the expeditionary forces from the 
Soudan. 

On the 2 1 St of April, as wil| be remembered, it was officially 
intimated that, while reserving to itself full discretion as to an 
ultimate advance on Khartoum, the Government had determined 
to suspend all preparations for such a movement, and to concentrate 
the troops then in the Soudan for service in any part of the world 
where they might be required. 

On the I ith ultimo, Lord Hartington further announced that 
it had been (fecided to retire on the line of Wady Haifa as soon as 
the rising of the Nile rendered the movement possible. As regards 
Suakim he infcfrmed the House that there was no intention of 
evacuating it until an arrangement could be made with some other 
civilised Power for its occupation. As, however, the plan of con- 
structing a railway towards Berber was subsidiary to that of an 
advance on Khartoum, \vhich had now been abandoned, it had been 
decided to discontinue the work, leaving the question of the disposi- 
tion of the material for future consideration. As to the questions 
of the force to be retained at Suakim, and the positions to be held 
in its neighbourhood for defensive purposes, they were militaty, 
rather than political, questions. 

In spite of the low state of the river, the retirement of Lord 
Wolseley’s expeditionary force, in accordance with these arrange- 
ments, has already made considerable progress, and by the 6th 
instant all places south of Oongola, have been evacuated. 

This movement, as predicted by Lord Wolseley in his despatch 
of the 1 8th April, has been promptly followed by an advance 
of the Mahdi’s troops, who have already occupied Korti and will, 
there can be little doubt, as promptly take possession of Dongola 
as soon as it is evacuated. 

The withdrawal of the force from Suakim commenced with 
the departure of the guards, the Australians, and the British cavalry 
about the middle of last month, aud the whole of the troops, with 
the exception of the permanent garrison oi some 3,500 men, 
including the 5th Sikhs, the 7th Bengal Native Infantry, and the 28th, 
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Bomjbay Native Infantry, liaVe since re-embarked. As a conse- 
quence, the tribes lately friendly to us are rejoining Osman 
Digma, and the attacks on the railway and garrison have been 
renewed. * • 

The despatch just referred to, which appears in this morning’s 
Times, fully confirms the rumour current some time ago, that the 
determination of the Government to withdraw to Wady Haifa 
and Assouan was arrived at in opposition to the strongly ex- 
pressed opinion of their chosen military adviser. It is a masterly 
production, and constitutes far the most powerful condemnation 
of the policy of the Cabinet yet formulated. Though it was not 
laid on the table of the House till Tuesday last, its contents were, 
doubtless, already known to many of the members, and, if so, it 
furnishes a not improbable explanation of the numerous Liberal 
abstentions from the fatal division. 

There is no longer any doubt that Turkey is the “ other civi- 
lised Power to which the Government looks to take Suakim off its 
hands.” But, if report speaks truly, Turkey, acting, presumably 
under foreign inspiration, refuses to accept the burden except 
on conditions which no British Ministry is likely to accept 

The accession to office of M. Freycinet’s Cabinet has, to all 
appearances, been attended by a marked improvement in the dis- 
position of the French Government towards England. Though 
France seems to have led the other Powers in protesting, last 
month, against the Khedivial decree levying a tax of five per cent, 
on the coupons of the Domain loan, on the ground of the Conven- 
tion not having been ratified by the legislatures of all the Powers, 
the protest has apparently been allowed to remain a dead letter, 
and the Chamber has since ratified the Convention without debate. 

But the improve d spirit in question has been even more ap- 
parent in the attitude adopted by the French delegate at the 
sittings of the Suez Canal Commission. The Sub-Committee h^id 
no difficulty in coming to an agreement on sixteen out of the 
seventeen articles of the draft treaty for securing the freedom of 
navigation of the canal. The British delegates, however, found 
themselves unable to accept article lo, by which France proposed 
the establishment or an International Commission for the purpose, 
not 6nly of enforcing the regulations for the freedom of the catial, 
but of supervising, in conjunction with the Company, the regula- 
tions relating to navigation and police. 

In its place they proposed the following article ' 

The Egyptian Government will take the measures necessary to enforce 
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respect of the dispositions of the present Tfeaty. In the case of the Egyptian 
Government not having sufficient means at its disposal it shall claim the 
assistance of the Sublime Porte, and of the Signatory Powers of the 
Declaration of London of the 17th March, 1885. Those Powers shall 
Immediately concert together, and settle, by a common accord, the meflsures 
to be taken, with a view to answering the appeal. Their representatives in 
Egypt will watch over the execution of the present Treaty, in order to 
notify to their respective Governments every infraction, or every danger of 
infraction, of those dispositions which may occur. 

The French delegate, while ^declaring his readiness to accept 
any provision by which the collective right of the Powers to watch 
over the execution of the treaty would be secured, objected that the 
above amendment failed to meet this condition, whereupon the 
Italian delegate, in his turn, proposed the following modification : — 

The representatives in Egypt of the Signatory Powers of the present 
Treaty will watch over its execution, and notify without delay to their 
respective Governments every infraction and every danger of infraction, 
which may occur. If a war breaks out, or if internal troubles menace the 
safety of the* Canal, those representatives will immediately assemble, under 
the Presidency of a special Delegate of Turkey, and with the assistance of a 
Delegate of the Egyptian Government, having only a consultative voice, in 
order to provide means for the protection of the canal, and to arrange with 
the Suez Canal Company to insure the observance of the regulations of 
navigation and police. 

In the end the Sub-Committee left the question for the decision 
of the Plenary Commission, who, at their last sitting, had under con- 
sideration a feesh proposal on the part of England, which seems not 
unlikely to be accepted with slight modification, though the Parlia- 
mentary crisis of course, imports a new element of doubt into the 
situation. 

The decision of the International Sanitary Commission in favour 
of imposing five days quarantine at Suez on all vessels, of whatever 
nationality, from ports east of Babel Mandeb, on which cholera 
exists or has occurred during the voyage, without allowing them 
the option of proceeding through the canal in isolation, is hardly 
likely to be accepted by any British Government. 

Among the minor political events of the month is a difference 
which may have very serious consequences between Germany and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, in connection with the claim of the latter 
to the sovereignty of the East Coast of Africa from Cape Delgado 
to the mouth of the Juha river. 

Within those limits lie the territories of the Sultan of Vitu, who 
rules a considerable tract of country, including the famous moun- 
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tains of Kinia and Kilimanjaro, and who has lately 'been ' induced td 
place himself under the Protectorate of Germany. Thh Sultan of 
Zanzibar having sent a force into the country of this potentate, 
as well as into the territories of the German East iCfrican Company 
in the same neighbourhood, the German Government has demanded 
their immediate withdrawal, and despatched a powerful squadron 
to Zanzibar to enforce compliance with its commands. 

The contention of Germany appears to be that, with the excep> 
tion of certain small tracts, the coast has always been independent ; 
but the weight of unbiassed testimony is in favour of the claim of 
Sayyed Burgash, and even the official map given in the late White 
Book on the Congo Conference, it is stated, colours the coast in ques- 
tion as belonging to Zanzibar. 

The rebellion of the half breeds in Saskatchewan has proved, 
after all, a less formidable affair than appeared probable when I last 
wrote. On the 9th ultimo General Middleton attacked the rebel posi- 
tion at Batoche and succeeded, after severe fighting, in dislodging the 
enemy from the outskirts of the village. On the following Monday the 
village itself was captured. The remnant of Riel’s followers fled into 
the bush, where it was at first expected they would make a further 
stand ; and they subsequehtly dispersed. Riel himself has since been 
given up, and is to be put on his trial for high treason, and the 
Pound maker Chief shortly afterwards surrendered unconditionally. 
Big Bear is still at large ; but his followers are deserting him, and 
the rebellion is practically at an end. 

There is some prospect of a renewal of trouble in Zululand, 
where the Boers have insolently protested against the occupation of 
St. Lucia Bay ; but the Government seems disposed to adopt a 
firm attitude in the matter, and the probability is that the Boer pro- 
clamation will be withdrawn. 

Continental politics present little of general interest, indepen- 
dently of the Egyptian and Afghan questions. 

The annual pilgrimage of the French Communists to the graves 
of their comrades at Pere la Chaise, which took place on the 24th 
ultimo, was the occasion of one of the most alarming riots that 
has occurred in Paris under the existing regime. The -authorities 
having decided to prevent the display of the Red Flag, the mob 
. determined to set the order at defiance, and, on the police interfer- 
ing, a sanguinary melh ensued, in which the police were so severely 
handled that the troops had to interfere and rescue them at the 
point of the bayonet. After upwards of an hour’s desultory .fighting, 
during which the troops exhibited exemplary sclf-restraiiit in not 
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firin|r on the crowd, the rioters were expelled from the cemetery. 
The funeral of a t^ommnnist, the following day, was made the 
opportunity for a renewal of the disturljance in a mitigated form. 
Though the authorities, with reprehensible weakness, had sanctioned 
the exhibition of the obnoxious flag within the cemetery, this was 
not enough for the party of disorder^ who, in defiance of the warn- 
ings of the police, unfurled it in the- streets. The police, however, 
abstained from interfering till after the conclusion of the funeral, 
when the mob, emerging from the cemetery, repeated the offensive 
exhibition. The seditious emblems were, thereupon, seized, and several 
arrests were made. 

An attempt made in the Chamber of Deputies to carry a vote 
of censure against the Government for their action in the matter 
was deservedly defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

On the 4th instant an absurd motion for the impeachment of 
the Ferry Ministry was brought forward in the* Chamber by 
M. Laisant, in spite of its having been unanimously condemned 
by a Committee, .but was rejected by 322 votes to 153. 

From America comes the news that th£ leaders of the Silver 
Party, in view of the attitude of the new President on the currency 
question, have put forward a scheme tc^ supersede the Bland law 
which, if accepted, will tend materially to mitigate the effect of its 
repeal on the value of the metal. They propose that, in lieu of the 
present limited coinage, there should be an unlimited issue of certifl- 
cates on deposits of silver at the market price expressed in dollars, 
to be a qualified legal tender at that price while outstanding, but to 
be redeemable only at the market value of the metal at the time of 
redemption. 

The scheme also proposes an increase in the value of subsidiary 
coins and a limitation of the issue of small notes. 

The arrival of Sir Peter Lumsden at Charing Cross on Saturday 
last was the occasion of a demonstration which sufHciently testifies to 
the prevailing feeling regarding the manner in which that officer has 
been treated by the Government Though the exact date and hour of 
his arrival were matters of shrewd conjecture only, at least as far as 
the general public were concerned, an immense crowd had gathered 
to welcome him. The assemblage of friends who met him on the 
platform included, along with a large number of English and Anglo- 
Indian notabilities, three Field Marshals, but not a single representa- 
tive of the Government that, by a remarkable coincidence, received its 
ee»£/ the same evening. 

■<' It it proposed, 1 see, that the public should subscribe to present 
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the General with a sword^ttfpassing in value that presented to Gene* 
ral Komaroff by the Czar in grateful recognition of his services nt 
Penjdeh. . • - . 

. The appeal in the scandalous Coleridge libel case came on for 
hearing before the Master of the Rolls, and Lord Justice Laidley on 
Thursday last , and was adjourned till the following day, when the 
arguments on both sides having been concluded, the Court reserved 
judgment till Monday. On Monday, however, when judgment was 
about to be pronounced, Mr. Coleridge’s counsel, with the concur- 
rence of the plaintiff, applied for srpostponment, and yesterday it was 
announced that the parties had come to an arrangement that the 
question of the amount of compensation to be paid to the appellant 
should be referred to private arbitration and both actions stayed. 

Mr. Coleridge, at the same time, unreservedly withdrew all im- 
putations on Mr. Adams, and announced, on behalf of Lord Coleridge, 
that he had never intended to cast any reflection on his daughter, 
who would be restored to the same position as if the proceedings had 
never taken place, and on whom Lord Coleridge had agreed to settle 
£600 a year. 

The general satisfaction with which this termination to the pro- 
ceedings must be welcome<^will naturally be qualified by a feeling of 
regret that the parties had not the wisdom to draw down the blinds 
before commencing the washing of their dirty linen. 

The trial of Cunningham and Burton for treason-felony, in con- 
nexion with the late dynamite explosions, has resulted in the convic- 
tion of both the prisoners, who have been sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life. 

Favoured by exceptionally fine weather, the Derby, which was 
run on the 3rd instant, drew together a larger crowd than has been 
seen on the Downs for many years ; and the great race of the day is 
universally pronounced to have been altogether worthy of the 
attendance. 

Never have horses looked better than the leading favourites did 
as they emerged from the paddock ; all of them ran game through- 
out ; the finish was one of the most exciting ever witnessed, and it is 
generally admitted that the right horse won. Paradox, though de- 
feated, showed himself every bit as good an animal as he was held to; 
be before his somewhat meagre performance in the Two Thoi^and- 
Guineas — every bit as good an animal, in fact, as the favourite Melton, 
who, after a desperate neck and neck encounter, only beat- him by a 
short bead ; while the Chopette colt, of whom so much had b^n 
expected, proved, under his new name, unequal to the pace and came. 
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fn only a bad fifth, behind Xaintrailles, ^a‘bad fourth; apd’^oyal' 
Hampton, in spite of his plucky running, a very bad third. 

The' Oaks, won easily by Lonely, proved a somewhat tame, 
'affair. * ‘ 

• 

The greater part of the month of May has been characterised 
throughout Europe by extraordinarily cold and inclement weather; 
while in the North Atlantic icebergs have been encountered,in unpre- 
cedented quantities, further south than the oldest navigator of those 
waters has ever seen them before. The Inman liner, City of Berlin, 
ran end on into one of these floating mountains in a fog, but appears 
to have inflicted quite as much damage as it sustained. A quantity 
of ice, estimated at a hundred tons, was displaced by the collision, 
and came crashing down into the forecastle and through the deck of 
the steamer, which, however, was so little injured as to be able to 
resume its journey after a few hours. 

Epidemic cholera has broken out afresh in yalencia, and is 
spreading at a rate which furni&hes grave reason for apprehending 
that it will invade Northern Europe before the summer is far 
advanced. 

The obituary of the month includes the names of the great 
French poet and novelist, Victor Hugo, apd Sir Julius Benedict and 
Hiller, the well-known German musical composers. 

Victor Hugo was attacked suddenly, on the 14th ultimo, 
with congestion of the lungs, and died in the afternoon of 
the 22nd, at the advanced age of eighty-three. 

From the first there could have been little hope of his recovery, 
the attack being complicated with disease of the heart of long 
standing ; but there were times during his illness when the powerful 
vitality of the man seemed as if it were on the point of baffling 
the enemy. His funeral, which took place on the ist instant at the 
public cost, was the occasion of a pageant which has seldom been 
equalled for impressiveness. The procession included a large body 
of troops, the Senators and Deputies and all the principal dignitaries 
of State, most of the men of letters in Paris, and between eleven 
and twelve hundred deputations from all parts of the country. The 
crowd that lined the thoroughfares through which the corUge passed 
to the Pantheon, is estimated to have numbered not less than a 
million persons. 

No man of letters has probably ever beea buried with so 
much pomp or amid such general demonstrations. Yet Victor 
Hugo may, in one sense, be said to have outlived his fame ; and, 
great as was his literary power, the most partial criUc will hatrdly 
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place him in the highest tank as- a writet of ' eMfer peleliy; oa 
romance. 

James W. Furreeih ■ 


London, lOtA June, 1885. 


INDIA. 

The suspense and unrest which reigned over India when our 
last month’s chronicle was penned have given place during the 
month under review to the certainty of peace : * whether peace with 
honour,’ however, is more than doubtful. The publication of the 
Blue Book on the Penjdeh affair has afforded some reading the 
reverse of pleasant to Englishmen of whatever party in politics. 
It is difficult not to sympathise with the unwillingness of the Amir 
to commit his country to a definite alliance with England, when we. 
read the letter of the Afghan General to Sir Peter Lumsden. “ I 
am not told,” it runs, “ in reply to my several letters whether I am 
to fight or not. I cannot understand the reason. For the sake of 
God and the Prophet do not be so inconsiderate. • • • I inform 
you that they are coming here to fight, and their reserves, whether, 
in small or large numbers, are also coming, while you are negotiat* 
ing for the settlement of the boundary delimitation. * * * We shall 
be ruined by our own hands. Send me a reply without delay, so 
that our faces may not be black before God, his prophet, and the 
king.” In reply to this appeal General Lumsden despatched Captain 
Yate and Doctor Owen with vague general instructions to prevent 
a collision if possible. There is a general belief that had Sir Peter 
Lumsden himself undertaken the responsible duty of advising the. 
Afghan commander at this crisis, the mere presence of the head 
of the English commission in the neighbourhood of the Afghan, 
forces would have done much to check KomarofTs bluster and to- 
delay his advance. The result of the Russian attack was of course 
a foregone conclusion : it was the old story of Breechloaders versus 
Smoothbores. Again, Sir Peter Lumsden's sudden withdrawal from 
the neighbourhood, resulting as it did on the disastrous march through 
the snowstorm that cost the lives of twenty-four of the followers of the 
Commission and many baggage animals, to say nothing of the loss ot; 
kits and of important papers, must have had the most damaging effect- 
on the reputation and influence which the Commission had dudng. 
their long months of waiting gained for the name of England. The^ 
readiness with which the suggestion of arbitration, to be confined tp, 
the vpry abstract question as to a possible misunderstanding, of the-, 
agreement between the two . Cabinets^ was received, by 
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Granville, points to the change that so suddenly come over 
Mr. Gladstone’s spirit after his thrasonical oration regarding the 
book which England would not allow to be closed. As nobody’s 
conduct is to be impugned, it is perhaps natural and desirable 
that the arbitration should be allowed to slide ; the ridicule which 
Sir Peter Lumsden is said to have poured on the project whilst 
being interviewed at Vienna on his way home, seems no more than 
it deserves. 

The stoppage of urgent military preparations has reduced the 
estimate of the cost of the waf scare from three to two crores of 
rupees. Against this saving must be set off the extra expense 
temporarily entailed by the bumper crop of opium which this 
year has produced, amounting to some sixty lacs of rupees — a sum 
which will, of course, be more than recouped when the opium 
sales take place next year. It has been decided that the Secretary 
of State shall borrow at least two-and-a-half crores in England for 
Public Works ; and it is stated that, should matters still progress 
towards peace,, there will n ot, foi* the present, be any necessity for 
increased taxation. The fortification of the frontier, an imperial 
work of no less magnitude than urgency, has to be provided for, 
and if current revenue is to pay for it, we cannot hope long to 
escape some considerable addition to our present contributions 
to the Exchequer. 

Mr. Ilbert has been engaged in drafting a bill which is 
of considerable interest to the press in India The leading Anglo- 
Indian papers have, for some time past, been urging the necessity 
for a Newspaper Copyright Law for the protection of telegraphic 
news. Piracy of telegrams, often obtained originally at considerable 
expense, is a recognised part of the business of some prints. The 
“extras” published in- the course of the day by those journals that 
subscribe to Reuter’s agency are often telegraphed to mofussil 
papers, and by them are reproduced on the following morning without 
the least acknowledgment of the source from which they have 
been taken, and thus a mofussil subscriber to the Pioneer say, may 
find that some cheap local print is as well supplied with telegraphic 
news as the costly journal which he receives by post As the 
proposed law gives protection for only twenty-four hours, any 
print published at a distance of more than twenty-four hours’ 
journey by post, will still be able to give its subscribers the advantage 
of the telegrams . whose transmission from Europe has been paid 
for the Allahabad journal. To put a stop to this piracy the. time 
of protection should be extended, so far as newspapers .published 
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in Calcutta; Madias or Bombay are eooeeraed, to at Joaat •seventy- 
two houra- Another great boon would' be a reductfon byJhalf of 
the present high rate of postage charged on newspapers.' ' .The oewi 
bill is naturally not looked ‘on with favour by thh Native Press 
generally, and even those journals in whose interests, presumably, 
the legislation is proposed, would prefer in its place that Government 
should cease its practice of publishing Reuter’s, telegrams free of 
charge to heads of offices at Simla. 

The series of earthquakes in the valley of Cashmere caused a 
loss of life and property which* was in no way exaggerated in 
the first reports published. The northern parts of the valley 
have suffered most Not less than. three thousand human beings 
have perished ; at least seventy thousand houses have been ruined ; 
and over thirty thousand head of cattle and sheep have been lost 
Seismic disturbances of more or less intensity have since been 
felt in various parts of Northern Bengal, and a slight shock 
perceptible in Calcutta. The Geological Survey Department, not 
being prepared to adopt' the theory accepted by the.Mahommedans 
of Cashmere, that the strange series of disasters is traceable to 
the wickedness of a Pundit who buried alive two goats, have deputed 
a special officer to examine into any special phenomena th^t 
accompanied the earthquakes. 

We have to chronicle some terrible calamities by sea also ; 
the cyclone in the neighbourhood of Aden appears to . have 
been of quite exceptional violence. Two British steamersi the 
Speke Hall and the Seraglio are known to have gone down, the 
former with all her crew, except the second mate, who, afloat on, a 
raft of two spars for three days, fought a gallant fight with waves 
and sharks till he was picked up by a passing steamer. A -French 
gun boat also sank with all hands. 

The new Governor of Bombay has made the first important 
exposition of his ideas in public affairs in bis opening address to 
the Legislative Council of his Province. And it is a relief to leara 
that the speech contained no intimation of any political “ break of 
gauge” or of startling innovation. After the doctrinaire Radicalism 
of much of the legislation under the late Viceroy, it is a welcome 
sound to hear from the lips of a nominee of a Liberal Cabinet that 
ladian Administrators “ are in continual danger of forgetting hoyir 
slow the progress of evolution is, and how little good is done by 
interrupting the national development of the understanding of the' 
people”. And again : " A scrupulous regard for ancient customs and 
ideas, wherever found and by whomsoever entertained on whatever 
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subject, is a chdract'enstic of English admlnistradoa which cannot 
be too carefully preserved! Any interference with the ' venerable 
custortis of the tiller of the soil would J}e in' direct opposition to the 
traditions of English administration.” We can imagine that the 
feelings of the Radical section of the late Cabinet whfch appointed 
Lord Reay resemble those of Balak when he said to Balaam : I 
took thee to curse . . . and, behold, thou hast blessed altogether.’^ 
But Bombay is to be congratulated on the prospect of rest from 
'political experiments. 

The resolution of the Bengal bovernment on the amalgamation, 
of the Suburban M unicipality with that of the metropolis seems 
likely to provoke some opposition within the Town Council 
of Calcutta as well as from the Commissioners of the Suburbs. But 
in the face of the strong feeling generally prevalent as to the 
necessity of cleansing the Augean environs of the city, it is not 
likely that small jealousies will avail to delay the beginning of this 
long-needed improvement. 

The sanction of the Viceroy was given during the month to 
the Bill which was passed last Session by the Bengal Legislative 
Council to give the Commissioners of the Port of Calcutta power 
to construct docks and to raise funds for that purpose. Almost at 
the same time the report of the Committee which had been appointed 
by the Government of Bengal to enquire into the sanitary aspects 
of the Kidderpore Dock question, was published. This report is 
mainly favourable — indeed almost entirely favourable — to the 
dock project. It is shown that no danger to ’ health is likely 
to nrise either from the large excavations which have to bd 
inade during the construction of the docks, or from the 
water itself in the docks after they are completed ; the supposed 
danger of the " water-logging” of soi^fvhich was thought to be a 
serious one, is also shown to be without foundation. The. Committee 
Recommends good drainage, good water-supply, and ordinary sanitary 
measures as the only precautions necessary to ensure the sanitary 
success of the Kidderpore Docks. 
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Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Hewry Irving’s visit to this country 
this year and the last was not only profitable 
to him, but it was very advantageous to us. 
■Whatever tank may be assigned to him as 
an actor, his service to the stage is incon- 
testable. His personal graces and modesty, 
the entire freedom of the gentleman in private 
life from the « staginess** which is commonly 
associated with actors in retirement,- his 
cultivation and simple urbanity, have cor- 
rected the impression that an actor cannot 
be a “common gentleman,** but must be 
always striking an attitude and rolli^ out 
his “deep-mouthed ohs and ahs.** This is 
an excellent service, because it places the 
actor upon' the same plane of self-respecting 
propriety and courtesy with the men of all 
other professions. 

m m ♦ • • 

Mr. Irving quietly and justly assumes that 
his profession needs no apology and asks no 
indulgence. The actor is to be judged, not 
by the fact that he is a player, but solely— 
like the poet, or the lawyer, or the editor— 
by the way in which he does his work. Mr. 
Irving plainly holds that his work is not 
limited to the presentation of his own part, 
but concerns the play as a whole. He sees 
that no part can be adequately represented 
without a proper setting. Aristotle defined 
the dramatic unities as those of scene, time, 
and catastrophe, and the French added a 
fourth, the unity of conformity, that is to 
that in tragedy the characters should 
all be tragical in style, and in comedy, 
comical, and in farce, farcical. But the most 
important unity of all is that of general 
effect. This can be produced only by the 
greatest care, study, and perception, and 
this is one of the great services which Mr« 
Irving has rendered to our theatre. 

As the object of the theatre is to hold the 
mirror up to nature,- it is not enough that 
one part shall be natural. Perceiving this, 
Mr. Irving takes care that the scene shall be 
represented as the imagination beholds it, 
and every play that he presents, in the ex- 
cellence of every character, and in the local 
and historical accuracy of the place, lingers 
in the memory like a beautiful or touching 
or tragic picture. Mr. Edwin Booth had 
the same perception, and the plays presented 
in the early days of his theatre were placed 
upon the stage with the most intelligent 
regard for details and for the general im- 
pression. .But the time was not ripe, and 
when Mr. Irving came last year, the sym; 
metry of the ^ays that he presented, both 
i:i the scenery, and the acting, seemed to the 
public the revelation of a new epoch. 

The quiet gentleman who did it, whom 
nothing seemed to disturb^ and who has 


shown a forc^ of will and an admihstratfve 
skill which are extraordinary, has made bis 
final professional bow to an American audi* 
ence, * and ’the curtain is rung down. The 
controversy of the critics will not cease, but 
neither will the pleasant remembrance of hih 
visit. He has shown us the highest point 
which the modem English theatre as a whole 
has reached. There have been actors of 
greater genius ; there have never been plays 
more adequately presented.— /fai/rv’j. 

Review. 

“ Who the devil he is, what the devil he 
does, and what the devil he wants ?** is the 
brief abstract of his own sermon on our 
ghostly foe, which the Welsh minister is said 
to have delivered. Some similar questions, 
only in a less profane form, must have been 
put to themselves by many puzzled news- 
paper readers, as they attempted to account 
for the proceedings of the French in Tong- 
king. Mr. T. G. Scott (“ Shway Yoe**) has 
given a reply to all *•% 

most interesting and instructive book, 
France and Tanking* 

* - « • * 

To pass over the ancient history of Annam 
and Tonquin which, from 200 B.C. to 800 
A.D., were governed by more or less inde- 
pendant Chinese rulers, we ask how the 
French got into cette gtiUre* The conquest 
was begun, as usual, by missionaries. In- 
stead of saying ckerekez la femme^ in modern 
wars beyond the limits of Europe, we natur^ 
ally ask “ Who was the missionary, (bat 
began the trouble?** Well, Jesuits settled 
in Annam in 1610; in 16^, Falla, Vicar 
Apostolic of Tongking in partibus gentium^ 
proposed to Colbert to found a colony in 
his see. In 1787 the Bishop of Adran, 
Cigneaux de Behaine, arranged a treaty, by 
virtue of which France was to restore an 
exiled dynasty to Annam, and was to receive 
in return the Bay of Tourane and the Isle 
of Ponlo Condore, off the mouth of the 
Saigon river. The Revolution interfered, 
but by French aid the representative pf thp 
exiled house conquered Tongking. Still, the 
French were not liked, and not till 1858 dkl 
they seriously attempt to use the rights coi^« 
ceded in 1787. They occupied Saigon, 
which remains a French colony. If any 
reader wishes to see a lively picture of Saigon, 
and bush fighting in the neighbourhoQch he 
should look (of all improbable places)' in 
Gaborian’s Clique Dorie, In 1862 Saigon, 
Mytho, and vinh Long were "ceded to 
France, and Vinh Long, Chara4o0|r and . 
Hatien were annexed in 1867. ^ ' 

• * • • . 

* Fratue and Tanking, By T. G. Scott, Loodoa .t 
T. Fisher Unwia. 
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In 1882 a. new expedition, under Riviere, 
a soldier and ipan or letters, was launched, 
apparently to secure certain concessions of 
mines. ** Hence these tears.” Riviere neared 
the citadel of Hanoj in April, 1^2. In .May, 
1883. the Black Flags, a kind of unofficial 
Chinese free-lance, as far as we understand, 
issued a truculent proclamation against the 
French. '*You French brigands live by 
violence in Europe, and glare out on all the 
world-like tigers, seeking for a place to 
exercise your craft and cruelty. • . • You 
send out teachers of religion to undermine 
and ruin the people. You say you wish for 
international commerce, but you merely wish 
to swallotr up the country.” How true those 
words are and how nicely they must seem 
to apply to other nations as well as to the 
French I The Black Flags could fight as 
well as scold. Riviere, who went to war,' so 
weakened was he by illness, in a chair, was 
defeated and slain on May 19. Then came 
Admiral Courbet, with large reinforcements, 
and the fight has been waged ever since, tifl 
the fall of M. Ferry’s cabinet. Mr. Scott’s 
book is quite full of description, anecdote, 
and quiet humour. Probably no other Eng- 
lishman know the obscure country, and the 
mixed religion and manners of the people, so 
well as our author. «The accounts of fighting 
are brilliantly done. Both sides, on many 


** She that you love the most, 

** Give us the name I” th^ cried. 
Forced to propose a toast, 

Lilian !” I replied. 

V Lilian ” sbunded well. 

Blushing eighteen no more ; 

Why was 1 bound to tell 
That she had passed three score? 

"Has she blue eyes, — your queen— 
Hazel or black ?” said they. 
Kindly and clear and keen, 

And of a tender grey.” 

Why was I forged to add| 
’^Spectacles large and blue, 

Now that her sight is bad, 

Shelters their gaze so true.” 

Golden or brown her hair ?” 

” Soft,” I replied, “ and light,’^ ‘ 
This I conceived was fair. 

Since it is nearly white. 

" What is her voice in tone?” 

"‘Gentle and soft and low.” 

Was I obliged to own 
Sorrows have made it so P 

And do you love her best 
Under the whole blue sky? 

And for her lightest ’best 
Would you be glad to die ? 

Would you that, for her good. 
Troubles should fall on you ?*• 


occasions, displayed more dash than discre- 
tion. The French had usually, our men in 
the Eastern Soudan, the advantage of artil- 
lery. An old Cheltonian, Lieutenant Jehenne, 
received five bullets in his body, and re- 
covered to receive, at twenty, the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. A Black Flag was 
shot through the throat, and like the old 
'Galloway chief, slew his opponent even as 
he fell. But what Roman ever fought more 
sturdily than he whom the French buried, 
in his post of honour, under the gateway he 
held alone facing the entire strength of the 
Foreign Legion, and "firing as steadily as 
if at practice”? With each bullet he 
brought down a man, this nameless Black Flag 
and was bayonetted with his finger on the 
trigger! 

' In this' war, says Mr. Scott, " no quarter 
was asked for, and none was given.” That 
is the worst of war waged with barbarous 
powers, under a Black Flag. But the Turcos, 
in Sontay, "admittedly killed men, women, 
and children, every living thing they came 
across.” In compensation, the dirty lanes 
of Sontay are now boulevards. Such are a 
T).*w of the contents of this excellent bo(^— 
Harpa^s^ 


" Gladly,” I said, " I would.” 

That at the least was true. 

Then as their glasses rang. 

Dancing with flashes red, 

Lilian !” out they sang ; 

** Here’s to her health,” they said. 
Grey-eyed and blonde — a belle — 
" Blushing eighteen— no more }” 
Lilian sounded well. 

Why should I tell them more ? 

A. M. Hbathcotk. 

^Longman's, 

In Parentbesls. 

I READ the verses from my copy, 

A bunch of fancies culled from Keats, 
A rhyme of rose and drowsy poppy. 

Of maiden, song, and other sweets ; 
The lines— >so patiently I penned them, 
Without one sable blot or blur — 

I knew had music to commend them, 

And all their secret thoughts to her. 
She heard the rhythmical romanza, 

And made a comment there and here ; 
I read on to the final stanza. 

Where timid love had made me fear. 

A long parenthesis ; the meter 
Went lamely on without a foot, 


Because the sentiment was sweeter 


poetry; emboldened me to put. 

m .. Alas, I tried to fill the bracket ; . . 

My Toast. truant thought refused to come 1 ‘ 

•* Give us,” they cried, a ” toast !” The point,— to think the rhyme should lack it t 

All were in merry trim ; . My wakefid conscience stnidc me dumb. ' 

Each, except me, could boast She took the little leaf a minute, — 

One wh6 had smiled on }iim; Ah, what a happy time was this ! ^ 

Dora we’d toasted, Kate, The bracket soon bad something ifi it,— 

Margery; Ethelred ; I Jcissed her in parenthesis 

Now It was getting late, FraftJk Dmpittr ShetmUn, 

It was my turn, they said. . ^Cmiury.- , 
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EgypCs Proper I^rontier, {Nineteenth Century^ July 1884.) By Sir Samubl Baker. 

Egypt and the Soudan^ {Nineteenth Century ^ May 1885.) By His Highness Prinhe IHaIlIM ' 
Pasha of Egypt. 

With Hkks Pasha in the Soudan. By Col. the Hon. J. Colborne, London. 1885* 

The .Future of the Soudan, (Fartnighily Review^ Octqber 1884,) By Captain E. A. 
deCosson, 

Our Egyptian Atrocities, From Cafel CONOR TO KhArtoum. {BtoehttfoocTs Magazine ^ ' 
March 1885.) > > 

The Land of the False Prophet, { The Century Magazaief March 1885.) By R. COLl^TON* • 

'JpHE land of the two fivers, at once the key and the drain of ' 
Egypt, has attained the unenviable distinction of being pos- ' 
sessed by none, held by none, governed by none at this present time, 
and, judging from the acts of the British Government, is- not to be 
permitted to belong to any one. The reams of despatches, the piles ' 
of magazine articles, the acres of news-letters of special correspon- 
dents, all leave the subject pretty much where they found it. The 
Soudan, We are assured on evety side but one or two, must be ' 
governed with a strbng hand : there must be a firm government’ e’s'-^ 
tablished f order must be enforced, and property made secure, butby 
strange coincidence none tell us how this is to beaccompli^ed-dt' 
by whom I 

The first two works noticed at the head' of this paper are by tWo^’ 
ex-Governors-General of the Soudan— an Englishman, the' ^ well 
known Sir Samuel Baker, and an Egyptian, Prince Halim Raiska, 

' . ’ ‘40 
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unde Both of these authorities, agr^ that .'th^re . 

are s in the soil and the people of the.Soudan, and 

~ ^ held firmly, and order and s^urity restored, 
comih^B^ ^l ^gjljPl^'fure will do the rest. In these sfatemen.ts 'there 
is a rriiiQiljiijitrr r hi 1 1 1 1 amongst all writers on the subject,, but a 
remarkable divergence as to the means to be adopted for. the re- 
storation of peace dnd order. My readers will, no doubt, agree in 
giving the preference to the views and statements of an Englishman, 
who has served the Khedive for seven years as Ruler of the Soudan, j 
and who, during that time, put ' in practice the principles he now 
advocates, so far, at any rate, as it was in his power to do so. So 
little is understood of the people of Egypt, that British statesmen, 
actuated often by the purest motives, have by mistaken treatment* 
of the country acted rather as its enemies than its friend'^ If this 
be the case with Lower Egypt, how much more must we expect 
to find blunders in regard to a country so remote -and so little under- 
stood as the Soudan. Whilst admitting this to be so, if is indeed 
difficult to comprehend the reasons which have led the British 
Government to ignore and act in direct opposition to the opinions of 
such able 9 dministrator.s as Lord Pufierin and Sir Samuel Baker, the 
fprmer of whom w^ despatch, ed to Egypt for the special purpose of 
enquiry and report, while the latter is entitled to be heard with 
respect from his long rule as Governor-Gefieral of the Soudan. . 

The Egyptian Prince Halim is at much trouble to blacken the 
character of his relative Ismail, the ex-Khedive ; but passing over 
that, there is little enough to be found in his article on the Soudan 
worthy of reproduction. His remedy for the existing state of that 
unhappy country is the establishment of strong military posts at 
convenient intervals along the Nile, towards which trade would gra- 
dually gravitate with population ; and by slow degrees this process, 
he considers, would civilise the Soudan. Egypt, he believes to be 
the most fitting agent purpose, there being no natural repul- 

sion in the Soudau against Egypt in its normal state, as there would 
be against any European Poyrer, and the Egyptian can best withstand 
the severities of t^iB climate. I have always been taught to believe 
that it wasi t^e viciqusne^ and the WKkedness pf Egyptian rple in 
the Soudan which led to the recent rehelUoQ* and that the 
religious aspect pf thp rising- followed upon .the .political. 

Whilst the Egyptian Prince deals thus feebly with vague general!- 
ties^the English Governor-General goes to the root of the subject, and • 
deals.with the question aftpr the manner of "one having authority," Sir 
S^uel Baker did npt live and auhdue wd.govern a.tnrhideot peQfrfe 
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yean, without having obtainecl a dear tdiffgHt Into thefr 
character, and the best methods to be adopted for the pacification 
of the country and the civilisation of the racCi IJe denies that 
England can with Impunity repudiate responsibility for the Soiidaii, 
not Indeed for an Indefinite, unlimited extent of desert, but for 
' that portion which will secure a ptoper and safe frontier for 
Egypt. When the unfortunate General Hicks was permitted to 
advance with an army to Kordofan, the British (government did 
not repudiate responsibility. Op the contrary it sanctioned the 
movement, and so certain were the authorities acting on behalf of 
•England that afiairs were in a perfectly satisfactory state, that 
, orders had actually been given for the embarkation of a large 
portion of the British troops then in Lower Egypt ; when one fine 
morning the wire from Khartoum made the startling announcement 
that General Hicks and his entire army had been annihilated. Then 
a craven-hearted Ministry, panic-stricken, adopted a policy of 
repudiation and scuttling from the Soudan. 

Sir Samuel Baker quotes from Lord Dufferin’s Report to the 
British Government, the following passages : — 

** In the expectation that the fresh efforts about to be made (Hicks^a 
expedition) will result in the restoration of tranquillity, a plan should be 
carefully considered for the future administration of the country. Hitherto 
it has caused a continual drain on the resources of the Egyptian Exchequer. 
The first step necessary is tie eomtritctmn ef a railmaj fnm Suakim to Berber^ 
or, what perhaps would be still more advisable, to Shendy on the Nile. Ano- 
ther scheme of railway communication has been proposed down the Nile 
valley, but it has many disadvantages. The promoters of the Suakim route 
maintain that the construction of this line would bring Cairo within six 
and a half days of KhartouiQ> the time required to run from Suakim to 
Berber on the Nile being only sixteen hours, and that the cost would be 
under a million and a half. The completion of this enterprise would at once 
change all the elements of the problem. Instead of being a burden on the 
Egyptian Exchequer, these equatorial provinces ought to become, with any- 
thing like good management, a source of wealth to the Government. What 
has hitherto prevented their development has been the difficulty of getting 
machinery into the country, and of conveying its cotton, sugar, and other 
natural products to the sea. The finances of the Soirdan once rehabilitated^ 
the prdvin^al administration would no longer be forced to visit its subjects 
with those heavy exactions which have been in all probability at the botebhi 
.of the present disturbances, and the natural expansion of commerce would 
eventually extend the benefits of civilisation for seme distance through the luf- 
rounding regions^ I apprehend, however, that it would be wise on Iheparc 
of Egypt to abandon Darfonr, and perhaps a part of Kosdofaiif and to he 
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content with . maintaining her - juriadicdon his .'the ; provineeas of K.hart<^lily 
and Senaar.” 

This policy is precisely that, advopated by Sir Samuel Baker, 
who would have ns abandon the Soudan in its extended sense, 
but maintain it as forming a p6i:tiph.,of Upper Egypt. He points 
out how lamentable would be the results to Egypt and the Soudanese 
themselves were Khartoum and. the Central Soudan to be aban- 
doned. The friendly tribes would be the first victims to a vindictive 
foe, the slave trade would be renewed with tenfold vigour, and the 
entire Soudan would relapse in& the frightful barbarism described 
by Bruce a hundred years ago. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
any Soudan races are capable of self-government. Khartoum 
abandoned would fall a prey to the first adventurer. French 
officers would too gladly ' assist the King of Abyssinia in conquer- 
ing this territory, concessions of land would be made to them, the 
embryo of a French settlement would be formed, and soon we should 
find a rival colony firmly rooted at Khartoum. 

. ; .The ignorance prevailing in the councils of those who 
unhappily guide the destinies of the nation at this time, renders 
them unmindful of a serious danger which would threaten. Egypt 
in the abandonment of . all Upper Egypt, which they would cast off 
with the indifference one would throw away an old hat. At Khartoum 
a Nilometer registers daily the varying level of the Nile, which the 
telegraph transmits to Cairo, thus warning the authorities of any 
threatening inundation twenty days before it can reach Cairo. Not 
only will this great advantage be lost by the abandonment of 
Khartoum, but any enemy in possession of that capital would have 
it in their power to effect the ruin of Lower Egypt by dividing the 
waters of the Nile at that point, and by causing them to disperse 
throughout the sands of the desert, and diy up the great river to the 
utter ruin of the agriculture of all districts below that region. 
There would be no means of preventing any such hostile engineering, 
and Sir Samuel Baker entertains very little doubt that the seven years 
. of famine that afflicted Egypt in Biblical description were occasioned 
by some interruption of the Abyssinian tributaries, as the Ethiopians 
were the constant -enemies of the people of the. lower county, 
and it is possible that they may have diverted the Atbara from its 
channel.' - If Joseph had received information of such a proceeding, 
he would have wisely purchased and stored all the com and available, 
supplies. 

The author of * Egypt’s Proper Frontier” is naturally astoniirfied 
and indignant at the blindnessand infatuation of the Liberal Ministry, 
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who, rejecting theco<insels'oi\he present Vieeroy of India, sent fortlt^ 
the fiat of ruthless abandonment, cdntenting itself wit^ Ipose talk 
about the prote^on of friendly tribes and the estabfishment of a 
strong and ■ permanent Government at Khartoum t>y means of 
tribal chiefs, ail of which is the veriest dream of political visiodiriiS? 
Sir Samuel Baker wrote before the abandonment of Gordon : how 
much more strongly he would write now it is not difficult to judge, when 
the Suakim-Berber Railway has been begun, the Arabs divided by 
dispersion, defeat, and rebellion against the Mahdi : yet still we are to 
scuttle out of the country on the did Radical lines 1 

The ex-Govemor-General of the Soudan, in endorsing to the 
full the advice of the present Viceroy of India in regard to the 
retention and civilisation of the Khartoum-Berber districts, points 
out how, by utilising the waters of the Abyssinian tributaries instead 
of leaving them at the mercy of an enemy, they may be made to 
irrigate and fertilise the whole country, converting those regions into 
a vast field for the production of sugar, cotton, flax, wheat, &c. Sir 
Samuel Baker points out how — 

“ Canals, similar to those innumerable channels of Lower Egypt, would 
irrigate the fertile land during' the dry season, and would enable boats to 
bring down the produce to the Railway stations. Upper Egypt, thus 
constituted, would become the granary for the supply of England ; and cotton 
of the finest quality would be produced in quantities that would render us 
independent of other countries. Such a development would be almost 
instantly effected, should the means of transport be afforded by the construction 
of a railway.” 

He adds, moreover, in regard to the present turbulent popu- 
lation, that — 

** The Arabs of the desert would cease to be nomadic if they could be 
assured of pasturage. If the fertile soil of Upper Egypt between the Atbara 
and Blue Nile were supplied with means of irrigation, and the new settlers 
should be protected by a just administration, the nomads would quickly 
exchange their tents of camel-hair for the more solid dwelling of a village 
home, and they would devote themselves to agriculture. 

“ An agricultural population is generally peaceful. Disturbances would 
endanger their possessions : their crops could not be moved. The fact of 
having something to lose is a potent safeguard against civil strife, and in 
self-defence the Egyptian Government should endeavour to promote the 
permanent settlement of the Arab tribes in localities that would reward tbebr' 
industry. To effect this it will be necessary to awaken the resources of the 
rountry by irrigation and by a railway from Suakim to the Nile. 

« There could not be a better example of the effect produced upon a 
population by an extension of the facilities lor edtivatiqn than 'is to be' 
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8^en in the North-West Provinces of In4«/where« wichintvr:enfyyQaf»»* 
a warlike race has been completely tanned* by the injBuence or agricohuraV 
employment, the land being nourished and rendered profitable by artificial 
irrigation. The same result would be attained by the development of. the 
Central Soudan in. the contracted limit of Upper Egypt,” 

Of the soundness of this argument there can be no doubt 
Let England act upon this policy, and capital would be attracted 
to the country, not by Jews and Greeks, but by intelligent large- 
ipinded Englishmen, Sir Samuel goes on to declare that — 

When confidence shall have been* re-established and security guaranteed 
there will be a new field for British energy and for industrial enterprise. 
Railways and irrigation works will quickly change the aspect of that Upper 
Egypt which was so hastily condemned as worthless. Millions of acres which 
now represent no value will spring into immediate wealth, and will assure 
a supply of corn and cotton that would be conveyed to Great Britain by a mari- 
time route which, in a time of general hostility, would be effectually protected. 
The Red Sea and Suez Canal would be rigidly guarded, and Port Said> 
Cyprus, and Malta with Gibraltar would be coaling stations that would secure 
t.he Mediterranein voyage.” 

Colonel Colborne, on his way to join General Hicks in the 
Soudan, whence happily he escaped by reason of an attack of fever, 
saw much of the fertility as well as the sterility of the country. In 
his volume he tells us that in striking contrast with the desolation 
and fiery heat of the desert during the summer months, is the 
Nile scenery with thickly-dotted oases of cultivation and busy 
villages along its pleasant banks. Up the river beyond Berber there 
are many stretches of almost indescribable beauty. Voyaging towards 
Khartoum he says : — 

** At daybreak a faii^-like scene burst upon us. The broad expanse of 
the magnificent river, silvered by the first rays of the rising sun, was studded 
with islands ' in verdure clad,’ which peeped forth through the rapidly vanish- 
iljg purple mist. Far, far away up the winding sheet of water, we could 
discern a long succession of white lateen sails of vessels bound for Khartoum 
laden with troops and stores. The scenery of this part of our Nile voyage 
was very lovely. The hills gradually approached the banks, and, aa wc neared 
the cataract;! closed in upon us. The river from this point, and throughout- 
the Sixth Cataract, was dotted with islets. 

« Emerging from the ravine above the cataract, of which we are now 
clear, we agai^ pass through a most lovely archipelago of islets : spme com- 
paratively large, and cqvered with a dense foliage of various tints* from which, 
here and there pierced upwards the graceful feathery palm, swaying in the> 
breeze. Then, again, there were small vase-shaped rocks, just rising above 
the surface* richly tufted with a leafy, crown* A few hours tooh us beyond 
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these desert bsnks and thrftnijh. rich strips of coltivatidiii and with the 
%TowxAn^ saketyebs on the bankar, we drew near to KKartdniiij ahd' oiiF 
voyage was now nearly ended. It had much impressed me«r Who eOald 
have travelled such a distance ^without being struck with«the majesty and 
grandeur of * Pater Nilas/ the great historic river of the world ?*’ 

The wonderful fertility of the soil when coaxed into yield by 
irrigation in the simplest form is everywhere described as amazing, 
tended as it is most assiduously by the industrious husbandmen 
of the Soudan, who are good farmers as well as fighters. 

Slavery has exercised su(^ an important influence in all 
England’s movements in Egypt and the Soudan, that I will here quote 
from Colonel Colborne’s volume in reference to this ** domestic insti- 
tution” as found existing in Berber when he passed through that 
city with Hicks Pasha on their way to the fatal region of El 
Obed. Although delighted to find themselves within the walls 
of a city with some pretence at civilised comforts, after a camel 
ride from Suakim, it was found to be by no means an attractive 
place. Of the domestic institution, he says : — 

Through the medium of an interpreter 1 had a long conversation with 
a couple of very neatly-clad Dinka men, hailing from the country south of 
Senaar, lying between the White and Blue Niles. They had been captured 
when young in a tribal war — something, for instance, like a feud would be be- 
tween Yorkshiremen and Northumbrians * ^ * Of or- 

naments the women have plenty, silver and gold coins being woven into their 
innumerable thinly-plaited tresses. Amber, coral, and jasper necklaces fall in 
rows over their, when young, statuesque bosoms : here, as is the custom of the 
country, left untrammelled by robe or corset. Like the Bishareen Arabs, the 
Berbereens, male and female, wear attached to their right arm, above the elbow, 
red or brown leather cylindrical-shaped amulets, like small drums, containing 
scraps of parchment inscribed with verses of the Koran or some cabalistic words 
invented by a local fakir. These are believed to preserve the wearer from all 
bodily harm. Happily, whatever may be the kindness shown by the master to 
his bondsman, slavery has its days numbered. The children and they become 
thoroughly identified with the country and surroundings of those who own 
them.” 

To this description he adds the following remarks : — 

** To sum up briefly, the curse of slavery is not the actual holding of 
slaves, but the misery caused by the destruction of villages, the severing 
pf family ties, and the cruelties perpetrated in the work of capture. 
Peojile are dragged miles and miles without water, chained by the neck ;; 
in fact, the trails of the capturers may be followed by the skeletons - of their 
captives left on the line of route.” 

No doubt the slavery question is one full of difficulty, and neera 
delicate though consistent treatment. Nearly all who have written 
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on the subject declare tjieir belief int ite final doom through the 
Instrumentality of commerce and civilisation. Whoever holds 
Khartoum no doubt possesses a power which may gradually be 
exercised for. the suppression of the 'abominable traffic^ though, at 
present, it is the very centre and soul of the trade. 

The interest attaching to Khartoum itself as a city is more on 
account of its strong position and the gallant defence of its late 
heroic Governor, Gordon, than by reason of historical or traditional 
association, for it is a city of comparatively modern date, as a city. 
It is estimated to have had quijte recently a population of sixty 
thousand inhabitants, a large number of whom are engaged in trade. 
The city (he says) — 

is interspersed with trees, and, in the centre, are the beautifully laid- 
out gardens of the Roman Catholic missionaries whose cathedral — for there 
is a bishop here — and establishment were founded by the Austrian Govern- 
ment some years ago. They have libraries, cloisters for nuns and sisters 
of mercy, who are well-born la4ies, and a mission school. The gardens 
are irrigated by the sakeeyeb. There is no hotel or inn in the whole town, 
neither is there one in the whole of the Soudan, excepting Suakim. Travel- 
ers have either to lodge with a friend or ask the Mudir for a shelter. There 
is generally a large and very filthy courtyard surrounded by chambers. 
Restaurants and places of refreshment, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, do not exist here, but there are at least a dozen Greek bakals’ shops, 
where you may buy and drink on the premises almost any poison you like. 
At the back of the town there is an enormous open space. You cross it 
and come to the bazaar, consisting of booths in front of some large whole- 
sale shops, where clothes, boots, and all sorts of outfitting may be obtained. 
The rest of the bazaar consists of a labyrinth of narrow streets lined with 
stalls having matting in front of them. These are owned by Arab and 
Syrian merchants and an occasional Greek.” 

Here, although not openly, any number of slaves may be 
pbtained at prices ranging according to the supply and demand at 
the time. 

. The. opinions of Lord DuiTerin and Sir Samuel Baker as to the 
necessity of holding Upper Egypt by the means of a Suakim-Berber 
Railway is borne out by a British Commercial Agent, long a dweller 
in the Soudan, a Mr. Pericles Green, who possesses an intimate 
knowledge of the country and the people. He declares in favour of 
subduing the Arabs of the Soudan by the railway and commercet 
He says : — 

" The first step to be taken is to build the railway from Suakim right 
through to Berber. Without that railway you can do nothing : with it you 
tan do anything. Until that railway U constructed you can neither evacuate 
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Dongola nor pacify the coifnt^r. It is- the first step and th6 moi^ iitdispen- 
•sable* When the railway is made it places the Nile at Berber within twenty* 
four hours of English men-of-war at Siiakim, and he who holds Berber hotda 
a^oool miles of navigable water* stretching into the very heart of Central 
Africa^ Run that railway across the desert and you will be able to .hold 
perfect security the whole of the; intervening country, and the subsequent 
result will be incalculable. In making your railway, as in everything, else 
which you undertake in the Soudan, the condition of help from the 
inhabitants of the country is that you are not going to abandon the territory 
over which you are going to advance. That is the sine qua non. Go there 
declaring that you are not going to cleAr out till the Greek kalends, and all 
the tribes will help you, supply you with camels, will do your navvy work, 
will trade with you, and welcome you as their best friends. Go there 
proclaiming your intention of clearing out as soon as your own work is done 
and every man in the country becomes your enemy. You are there in* that 
case solely for your own* purposes. You are there to-day : you will be gone 
to-morrow. Every man who helps you now* will be a marked man after you 
are gone.** 

Another point in the argument in favour of opening up the 
country by means of a railway and irrigation, is that relating to the 
capacity of the Arabs, or rather of the Soudanese, to do their share 
of the work. Of this Mr. Green disposes in a very practical manner. 
He says : — 

You talk about the Soudanese not being willing to work except when 
enslaved. That* is a delusion and a snare. No Soudan peasant will cultivate 
more than is absolutely necessary to keep* body and soul together, for two 
reasons — first, there is no market for his surplus produce, and, secondly, the 
'moment he has accumulated a little store he is plundered by the Bashi- 
Bazouks. Give that man a market for his crops and secure him a decent 
government, and you will find that he will work as hard as any Egyptian fellah.'* 
Having alluded to two conditions necessary to the civilisation 
of the Soud an — the railway and permanency of occupation — let me 
now come to the third, the means by which the country is to be 
held and its affairs administered. Here there is some little divergence, 
Sir Samuel Baker believing in the wisdom of employing Turkish 
troops to hold the country, with a few officials of the same class 
held in check by British revenue officers and a chief administrator* 
Mr. Green, the Agent of the Egyptian Trading Company, would 
exclude all Egyptian and Turkish officials from the country*^ Na, 
doubt there is much truth in what he says on this subject 

The rule of the Pashas sent from Cairo to the Soudan has left deep^and 
bitter memories in the hearts of all the people. They loathe the Tiltks, aa 
they call them ; and when you tell the. people that you are going . taveoKqueJr 
the. country you must not have one red cap in your train. If you 
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have as hiuch as a single Egyptian they. ivil> imagine that you are going ta 
bring the whole brood back again, and then they will treat you to- the 
deserts of the Egyptians* But if you observe that condition, you will 
find chat, when you announce that you are going to make the railway, 
that you are going to stop there for ever, and that you are net 
going to levy direct taxation upon the people, you wilt find the tribes all 
along the route of your railway only too anxious to trade with you. Instead 
of sending up the guards and sepoys, send up Manchester and Birmingham 
goods ; make the sheikh of each tribe a present of a consignment of samples, 
tell him that there is more to follow from the same place, and that your 
object in opening up the country is to (firing plenty of goods and sell them 
much cheaper than they have ever been able to get them before. You will 
find that you will have plenty of offers of labour then.” 

Mr. Green speaks in glowing terms of the gums, rubbers, feathers, 
ivoiy, and timber of Central Africa. “ I have been,” he says— 
"through these regions, and I have stood lost in amazement at their 
surpassing wealth. When you leave the desert and pass south of Khartoum 
you strike upon almost inexhaustible teak forests, the lumber from which 
alone would in a few years pay the whole cost of making your railway. As 
for the soil, it is like butter. At present, without any cultivation beyond 
simply burning down the high grass before the first rain, and scattering millet 
seed upon the ground — it is not even scratched before the second rain— the 
natives contrive to raise sufficient food for their own sustenance. Imagine 
what, such good soil would produce if cultivated properly. There are 
hundreds of thousands of acres that will grow anything in the world — sugar, 
m^ize, cotton, there is no limit to the produce that may be taken from the 
soil without any manuring or costly cultivation.” 

As regards Egyptian troops and officials, they should never be 
admitted into the country. If it be impracticable to employ Turkish 
troops for the maintenance of order, the better course would be an 
Indian contingent officered by British officers, with a few Indian 
civilians as administrators of the country, for the collection of such 
light taxes and dues as may be necessary to cover the cost of 
administration, any surplus to be paid into the Khedival treasury 
at Cairo. The Central Soudan would thus be held and administered 
as a dependency of Egypt, the government of which country should, 
however, be forbidden the slightest interference in its affairs. A 
British Resident or Administrator at Khartoum, backed by a force of 
Indian Irregular troops^ Infantry and Cavalry, and ’ supported by a 
small fleet of armed steamers for Nile service, would serve for all the 
purposes of such an administration, and suffice for keeping in check 
any turbulent chiefs disposed for a time to give trouble, but whose 
influence would rapidly disappear before good Government 

John Capper. 
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THE DEVIL’S DYE. 

JNDIGO is innocent stuff enougl# to look at: certainly offends no', 
sense of propriety whether one sees it bending before a pass* 
Ing breeze in a big zerat, or presented to view as a smooth, symme- 
trical, business-like cube With the imprimatur of a factory stamp on 
it. It is useful inasmuch as dyers cannot get on without it, and so' 
it " helps trade,” and trade, ks every school-boy knows, is the cohier 
stone of the foundation of England’s greatness and goodness. Trans- 
lated into an Italian sky or a summer sea in a picture gallery, into a 
soldier’s red coat, or a white opera cloak allowed to toy with Lesbia’s 
back hair, its beauties are apparent to many people. But, all these 
recommendations notwithstanding, it is uncanny stuff — innately 
and desperately wicked. Centuries ago — when it threatened inter- 
ference with local trade monopolies — popular instinct in Germany' 
christened it “ the devil’s dye.” The Elector of Saxony of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, a philosopher of the common-sense school, describ- 
ed it as “ a corrosive substance not fit food for man or devil.” It 
was very obvious to the Elector that since the dye was not fit for 
food it could be applied to no useful purpose. About the year 
1745, however, the Government of Great Britain discovered that 
it was fit for taxation, and imposed a duty of 3.f. 6 d. per H>. on 
West Indian shipments to the old country. A few years after 
the trade had been in this manner quashed, and such English 
planters in the West Indian settlements as were not thereby 
ruined past redemption, had gathered themselves up and betaken 
themselves to the cultivation of sugarcane and tobacco, the British 
Government abandoned the duty, and in its stead allowed a bounty of 
six pence per pound on indigo manufactured in its colonies. The 
concession was vouchsafed too late for West Indian indigo and the 
men it had ruined, and had the effect mainly of transferring the dyeV 
opportunities for mischief to pastures new and virginal In soim:< 
indeterminate year, between 1770 and 1780, a M. Louis ^otmaud 
came to Bengal, established himself at Chandernagore, aod mti;o«. 
duced the West ' Indiw system of indigo manufacture to tijm noticq 
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of East India merchants. Others protit 6 d* 1 ^ his example, and in 
the latter year the East India Company, always keen to scent 
opportunity for turning honest peonies, included indigo in its indices 
of suitable investments. * 

The result was a loss ffreight and all incidental charges being 
taken into account) of some 30 per cent on the trade advances made 
by its agents. The Company thereupon dropped indigo in a burnt- 
fingered sort of way ; but being in properly British fashion very jea- 
lous of the French who managed somehow to make their traffic in 
the dye pay them, and being iq. 1786 still desirous of turning 
honest pennies, it in that year drew the particular attention of its 
Governor-General to the possibility of making indigo “ a most 
valuable article of importation.” With a view to this prospective 
valuableness, it actually held in abeyance its traditional policy and 
Charter-granted power of keeping out of India all would-be interlopers 
there save its own servants, and in 1787 permitted a Mr. Robert 
Heaven, an erewhile West India planter, “ to proceed to Bengal to 
cultivate indigo *■»*•*•** for five years,” and so to assist in lay- 
ing up for his corporate patrons store of infinite future trouble and 
mortification because of interlopers. To their successors in the 
Government of India too fell a due share of the anxieties incidental 
to association with “ the devil’s dye.” 

We are not aware whether Mr. Robert Heaven succeeded or 
did not succeed in making his fortune out of indigo in five years. 

It is probable that he did ; fur the pagoda tree flourished in his 
time, and would have been disposed to cast down its fruit abundantly 
on a man patronised by the Directors of the East India Company. 
Many of that Company’s writers found dabbling in indigo cultiva- 
tion and manufacture a profitable undertaking for themselves if not 
for their masters, and used it freely for the development of their pri- 
vate fortunes. It was to a great extent by virtue of such demi-official 
patronage that indigo obtained such a substantial footing as it did in 
Bengal, and factories increased and multiplied all over the province. 
For long years after interdict had been laid on private trading, cove- 
nanted civilians continued to be mure or less sleeping partners in 
indigo concerns. But gradually the Company’s orders as to this 
matter became too stringent and real to be evaded. Interlopers, not 
blessed with official business partners, were naturally jealous of 
interlopers in possession of such powerful leverage. - 

They became irrepressible : would make themselves heard ; 
and did. The Company in its corporate capacity had by that time 
so. many jealousies to contend against, so inany scandals, to xlefend,. 
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that naturally enough it felt disinclined to have any supererogatoryi 
offendings laid upon its shoulders, and became year by year more 
determined to be in earnest about its prohibitions of private trading. 
Year by year as these prohibitions became increasingly operative, 
indigo became more and more veritably an unofficial product, and 
less independent of the weather, the money market, the common 
fluctuations and chances of ordinary business ventures. Only it was 
a gambling business, and involved risks far more than proportionate 
to the value of the stakes played for. As far as that consideration 
goes, the devil’s green tables and the devil’s dye went upon a pretty 
equal footing. In some seasons indigo planters realized immense 
profits, as well as the agents who lent them money : oftener the 
agents’ books showed them to be in debt. 

But just as so many people remember the one dream that comes 
true and forget the hundreds that do not, so tradition with regard to 
indigo planting has fastened on to the story of exceptional successes^ 
and ignores the pits of ruin and failure out of which they were dug— 
ignores even intermediate results. In 1827, a Mr. Gordon, a gentle- 
man behind the scenes, and able to speak with authority as to the 
financial position of many Bengal indigo factories, published a pam- 
phlet, in which he arrayed facts and figures to prove that most erro- 
neous ideas prevailed on the subject. He wrote of " instances , 
unfortunately too numerous, of concerns that have scarcely paid 
their outlay.” He particularised some of these instances : — 

The Sricole concern in Jessore, which in the year i8zi gave a very 
handsome profit, did not again until 1827 repay its expenses. The Beluabarry 
concern, the Jungypore, the factories formerly belonging to Messrs. Bell 
and Droz, and Boyd and Droz, and several others, may I believe be cited 
as instances where no profit, allowing for interest on stock, accumulated from 
1821 to 1826, and where consequently the cost per maund has, on an average 
of five years, been upwards of Rs. 250. The factories under the charge of 
Mr. R. Williams of Sricole, which had proved themselves capable of turning 
out 1,462 maunds in 1821, did not produce, in an average of the ensuing 
five years, to much at one-third of that quantity, or only maunds 381, on 
an average outlay of Rt. 1,18,000, costing therefore Rs, 310 per maund. 

Now the average market price of indigo during the years refer- 
red to ranged from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 per maund. 

Mr. Gordon’s pamphlet was written before the collapse of the 
great agency house of Palmer & Co. and collateral houses ; — a collapee 
in great measure attributable to the devil’s dye, and which has, after 
the manner of histoiy, repeated itself since as soon as certain limits 
of indigo inflation have been reached. As *to that matter, subh of 
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our readers, as were lA lAdia eighteen ago may bA ablA ttf 

remember for themselves an instance in point 

In spite of the usually unremunerative risks that follow like a' 
shadow in the*wake of the devil's dye, speculations of sorts in it have 
always proved an attractive held for English commercial adventure. 
Men in Mark Lane are ruined by it, as well as men in Mission Row 
and the Bengal mofussil. It is perhaps because of its identification with 
a gambling venture that it is so popular ; much as Cornish tin mines 
are, although it is well enough known that in the aggregate they do 
not pay. With the power for mischief accruing to it as a gambling 
venture, .the devil’s dye was not long satisfied in India. When 
demi'Oflicial connection with it was finally suppressed, and factory 
lyots were in consequence allowed some nearer approach to fai# 
play in their contentions against their natural enemies, the zemin- 
dars, the infinitely vexed question of tenant-right and landlord 
opportunity for wrong afforded and invited seven-fold larger scope 
for demoniac possession. 

It had been a vexed question ages before Lord Cornwallis’s 
Perpetual Settlement Act was dreamt of; and now, nearly 100 
years after that so-called settlement, the legitimate interpretation of 
its riddles has become a burning, a paramount question in Bengal, 
with indigo playing a not unimportant part in helping to foment 
disagreements about it. It is curious to note by the way that over 
this 'controversy indigo has become a house divided against itself ; 
the Indigo Planters’ Association taking one side, and the Indtgo 
Planter^ Gazette and the “interests” it represents another. The 
zemindars* party has money to back it, and can very well afford 
to flood the newspapers with telegrams reporting congresses of pro- 
testing zemindars and enthusiastic meetings of ryots in favour of 
their landlords and against themselves. “ Enthusiastic” is a vague 
rvqrd when used as a substitute for numbers — may stand for 
10^ 100, 1,000, or 10,000. We have known it applied to a meeting 
in opposition to the. new Rent Bill, at which five people were :pre« 
sent— a Chairman, and a mover, and a seconder a piece- for each of 
the two “Resolutions” that we.re its result. Estimates- made by 
English people of Indian popular opinion must always be guess- 
work for the most part. They are even less safe foundations to 
build upon usually than official statistics. For our own part we 
should prefer to take as guides precedent, customariness, and pro- 
babilities,- and these three indicators do not seem to us to point in 
the direction of a peasantry unwilling to be set free frpm zemindari 
dominion... It is a fixed and rooted faith with too many Englishm^q 
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that whatever seems tig^t ‘and . proper and of good repute to thc!0i 
must needs be similarly circumstanced with regard to. all the Sneit 
of the world. Out of the application of this dogma to Ifelaiid..aU 
the agrarian .troubles of that much misunderstood island have 
arisen. Out of its application to India sprang the perpetual settle*; 
ment and its mischiefs, and all the new wine of amendniient thereto 
that from time to time »nce has been poured into that cracked, 
old bottle. 

Indian precedent, it seems to us, assigns right of possession! 
"holding” in cultivated land, not to any landlord, but to the 
man "who cut away, the wood, or who cleared and tilled it; to 
him and to his heirs in perpetuity.” That idea dominates such- law 
as the Code of Menu lays down on the subject. " The tax belongs 
to the king : the land belongs to me, ” is the Rajput’s rendering of 
his tradition of immemorial rights in the soil. What, under Hindoo 
law dispensations, the holder of land paid to his king or chief was 
not rent but a tax ; a money guui for a kingly quo of protection-^ 
a royalty so to speak on his patent of beegahs, cottahs, and durs^ 
not demanded in a lump sum from the ryot, but, for his convenience, 
sake, spread over a term of years. In actual war-time this tax 
was susceptible of increase. But there must have been actual 
fighting, or imminence of necessity for actual fighting, to warrant 
any assessm ent of the sort. The tax was not of the nature of a 
modem road cess which can be levied w'ithout any roads being 
made or repaired in consideration of it One-sixth of the crop was. 
the assessment of land tax that tradition holds to have prevailed in the; 
dsys of Rama and Yudisthira, that is recognized by Menu as a 
just medium, and that is referred . to in the Aj>in Aidari asttadi- 
tionally . proper, and to some extent customary, before the days 
of the Mahomedan rule. 

In theory the Mahomedan conquerors of the countiy held- 
that whoever cultivated waste lands acquired thereby rights of 
property in them, and (in theory again) they limited the asse». 
ment of land tax to a half or a third (according to circum- 
stances) of the gross produce of the land, or, in lieu, d. pre^ 
sqmptive money equivalent It is true that by dint of trfitnrh 
and Viceregal imposts of sorts whatever leniency of 
may be ascribed to Mahomedan rulers was. inade null and vcdd^, 
a inore or less waste-paper imagining. True also that .aoqnn^ 
jations of these ahwabs, etc, at last rendered the Goyernmept'det^iaiidqr 
quite unrealizable, that Bengal was fast relapsing to prUn^j^j 
jungle conditions of being, and that in. i/d; .the Emperor 3|iah. 
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Alum and' Ntidjum-ul-doWla, the then 3ubadar of 'Bengal, ' were 
glad enough to get rid of a bad bargain^ and— <>f course for a conrider- 
ation to the turieof so tnan)r lakhs of rupees— to confer on the East 
India Company the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. True also by 
the way that to the heartless rap^ity of farmers of the land tax under 
Mahomedan Viceroys large 'zemindaries, such as Burdwan, Raj- 
shahye and Nadiya owed their origin. 

True, moreover, that Mahomedan rule did in action, although' 
not in theory, recognise and encourage landlord’s claims at the ex- 
pense of tenant’s rights, still the fact remains that, both before and 
after the days of Mahomedan conquest, the canon of, at any rate, ' 
legally recognized precedent shows a large balance in favour of 
tenant right, Mahomedan disregard of Mahomedan law notwith- ' 
standing.' It seems to us that 'customariness and probabilities' 
very obviously point to a similar conclusion, and that English 
people who, to all intents and purposes, weigh the Indian law of 
landlord and tenant in English balances of law and customari- ’ 
ness, make a mistake in so doing — a mistake which hitherto the 
devil’s dye has done what in it lay towards helping and encourag- 
ing them to perpetuate. 

Hitherto, indigo planting in Bengal and Behar has been 
carried on under a condition of dependence on the zemindar. 
Claims for rent have,' under the auspices of English law, ousted' 
claims for land tax ; and the planter has either bought these claims ' 
outright, or secured a lease of them, or such vested interest in them 
as has enabled him, using them as a fulcrum, to gain possession 
of land for the cultivation of indigo nets, or to induce ryots to 
cultivate indigo for him in their holdings. In Lower Bengal, under 
the old indigo factory regime that was upset by Sir Ashley Eden 
and Sir John Peter Grant, the ryot, having once been persuaded by ' 
means of the zemindari screw to take advances for the cultivation 
of indigo, found himself thenceforth always in debt to the advances- ' 
making factory, and obliged to go on cultivating indigo as long as 
the village in which' his land was situated ' remained under the' 
factory’s - zemindari ' or fuasi-zethinda.ri thumb. But ' 'for the 
screw put into indigo-planters’ hands by enforcement in Bengal 
of an English framed and intentioned Rent Law (and but for the ' 
abeyance of other law) ryots in Bengal would either not have 
cultivated indigo for planters, or would have cultivated on terms 
very different from those forced upon them. Bengal’s vested 
interests in indigo have never reicovered from the eff^ts of the ' rude 
shaking they got five and twenty years ago,‘and kre nolv-k-days a mere ' 






shadow of what thoy oa^ *were. But hf the' icoUhpee ifS Bdngi^ 
hidigD interests in Behar were greatly advatytaged; - Oif tifd 
strength of it scores of new factories have been established in the 
Tirhoot, Durbhangha, Chupra* Chumparan, and (North&rn) Monghyw 
districts, until at this last one of the stock grievances of- the 
latter-day indigo planter is what he calls — an interloper 1 A man; 
that is to say, who, without asking for planter leave and license 
which he knows he would never get, builds vats and a press house 
and cake house, and applies himself to the cultivation of indigo 
somewhere within a radius of twenty miles from the sodder factoiy 
of a previous squatter ; that squatter being a man who grounds his 
title — his claim to monopoly— on the fact of previous possession 
(twenty miles off) of so many superficial feet of bricks and mortar, 
and a suppositious boundary line, never defined, and existent only 
in some mythical byelaws which nobody now living*has ever seen; 
but which are supposed to have been drawn up *and subscribed 
to by certain indigo-planters at some time in the earlier years of 
this century. Thus has time sarcastically revenged the Hon-. 
John Company, a mocking fate impelling representatives of the 
interloper of one generation to persecute the interloper of another. 
The representatives for that time, being of an older generation of 
interloper planters in Behar, found their opportunity, as has been 
suggested, in the collapse of indigo interests in Lower Bengal. 
They too have been dependent on zemindars for the screw wherewith 
to obtain land on which to grow indigo, or to get a crop of indigo grown 
for them. “ Loss on villages " has hitherto been a prominent item 
of account in most Behar factories. It represents willingness on 
the part of th e Behar planter to pay a zemindar for a lease of 
his claims for rent on such and such a village Rs. lOO or Rs. i,ooo, 
as the case may be, over and above the sum total of rupees realiz* 
able from that village as rent. It has led to many abuses. Sir 
George Campbell knew of them towards the end of his incum- 
bency of office as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and when the reins 
of power were slipping through his fingers, tried to do. something 
to abate them; to make indigo-planters transact their business 
on what he called “ a commercial basis.’* 

Sir Richard Temple knew of them. They were veiy - patent 
and withal obnoxious sometimes to famine relief officers employ--* 
ed in Behar in 1874, and so Sir Richard could not help knowing of 
them. But he considered that he owed much to the planters 
taken up his cart contracts for the conveyance of grain to Nortiterti 
Debar, and had made their ..fortunes out of them, mid used to ditok 
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to "a good healthy famine." And' Sir Richard was grateful; 
He disliked moreover fuss not of his own contriving, and did not care 
about playing the part of cheap Jack to a ragged, uninfluentiat 
crowd, at a cost to himself it might well be of such unpopularity 
as years before had fallen to the lot of a predecessor of his, Sir 
John Peter Grant. He preferred that the crowd’s unseemly sores 
should be kept out of sight ; its nakedness protected from inclement 
surroundings with wordy tinsel coverings. When the time for 
giving over his office to another was near at hand, and it became 
known that Mr. Ashley Eden, the Inan who had upset the Bengal 
Indigo Coach, was to succeed him, indigo planters in Behar perceiv* 
ed that the time had really come for putting their house in order* 
They did so : inaugurated many urgently needed reforms, and for 
the furtherance of others, as well as for the sake of having recog- 
nised representative committees, to watch over and defend their 
interests, they started a Planters’ Assocjation, which has done, and 
still continues to do, much good work for planters in a healthy 
and in the main honest spirit of endeavour. Save for its dependence 
on zemindars the system of indigo planting hitherto pursued in Behar 
differs in every respect almost from the one that under the old regime 
obtained in Bengal. We say “ hitherto" because under the stress of 
zemindari exorbitancy of demand, and an inclination made obvious 
on the part of powers that be to favour tenant right, many indigo- 
planters in Behar are Seeing their way to an alliance with the ryot 
instead of with the zemindar, and are trimming their business sails, 
and inclining their votes and such interests as they can command 
to the ryotti side of the scale. In such fashion indigo has become 
a not unimportant factor in an agrarian agitation that just now is 
actively stirring up the minds and ambitions of some men, and 
menacing the pockets, vested interests, and feudal authority of others 
all over Bengal and Behar. 

We are no great admirers of the new Rent Law— certainly 
not sanguine enough to believe that it will bring about the sort 
of millennium its promoters seem to expect of it. We think its 
provisions— if they are found workable — likely in tihie, and in more 
or less degree in different parts of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, to 
place the class now known as occupancy ryots in the position of 
the class now known as zemindars. And then it will be considered 
probably that the time has ripened for another tinkering at the 
Rent Law ; another distribution of property. But we do not think 
that the instalment of Rent Law we have got will be found 
workable to any very substantial extent. In that connection It . 
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seems to us that legislative tinkering is not the-first; thing needful;: 
that under existing working conditions it must add. to . exist**- 
ing mischiefs and dissatisfactions. It has already indeed added to.> 
them ; and must in the futurh add more, unless concurrently with, 
legislation as to rents provision is made for making the doubtless 
benevolent intention of that legislation .operative into the. 
bargain. It cannot be really, truly operative as things stand. There 
is not a sufficiency of capable judicial and magisterial power availr. 
able. In spite of. the spread of sub-divisions, and the creation of 
new districts of late years, justice js still too many miles away from, 
many a hand-to-mouth living ryot’s home to be of any use to bim< 
And the way to it is blocked up with stamp fees, a venal amlah, and a 
police force not more venal perhaps, but vested with more ubiquitous 
powers to hinder and prevent — a police force under-officered and 
poorly paid, and prone to evil doing accordingly. 

Again, in the absence of any trustworthy record of rights in. 
landed property, and the prevalence of perjury and forgery in Bengal, 
it is but haphazard , rent-suit justice that an overworked Judge, 
Collector, Munsiff, (whatever fie may be called) can mete out to 
suitors, whilst his file is always crowded with undecided cases, or 
whilst dread of such a file is always staring him in the face, ominous 
of a High Court wigging, and tempting him to scamped work. We 
incline greatly to doubt and discount the possible power for good of, 
any imaginable rent law, for the working of which no capable machi- 
nery exists ; and pending the setting up of such machinery, we incline- 
to deplore the unsettling of men’s minds, and the crude, wild, 
notions new rent laws generate amongst people so ignorant and 
credulous, and. so easily moved by the flatulent socialist preachments- 
of their demagogues as are the generality of ryots in Bengal and 
Behar. Such considerations as we have glanced at vitally affect, and 
are in degree affected by indigo interests. These have had a direct as. 
well as an indirect bearing on the moulding of some of the provisions 
of the new rent law. It is probable that they, will more powerfully 
influence such results as it has yet to work out in the. body politic. 

The mischiefs that have followed in the wake of the devil’s dyq 
wherever ships have carried it, and men have engaged in its manufac-; 
ture and sale, have-been sufficient, one would think, to satisfy even 
demoniac raaliee.. They have not been unrelieved, however, by re.J 
deeming, touches of goodness .; of saving grace even on the part of it^ ' 
victims. The, Bengal planter of former, times was too prone tq. 
regard- his ryots, first and foremost as automatic machines, qf 
which he had a right to look for deliveiy at his vats qf so many 
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bundles of indigo plant. Provided,., however, that the machines- 
answered his expectations in this respect, he was for his part willing 
enough to keep oiled and in good humour cogs and escapements 
that craved oily titillation. ‘ 

If a daughter had to be married, he Would advance the money 
necessary to that end, and not be importunate about payment of 
interest or repayment of principal. He would be equally ready with 
a loan if inopportune deaths. in a ryot’s family threatened him with 
ruin in the shape of feastings to caste fellows, and fees to the 
Brahmans and priests of deaths A loan was always n^pciable 
with him, if applied to the purchase of a bullock, or a pair of 
bullocks, and a new plough or cart. In years when the rice crop 
.failed, as it had failed the year before perhaps, and the grim skeleton 
famine peeped in at the window of many a homestead in Burdwan, 
Jessore, or Nadiya, the planters came forward, and with generous, 
alt<^ether unselfish, helping hands saved their people from the 
impending desolation. They made roads and bridged them ; they 
constructed embankments and kept them in repair ; they dug tanks, 
and planted trees, and promoted the establishment of kaths and 
bazars in their neighbourhood. At Goamaltee early in this century 
an indigo-planter, a Mr. Creighton, supported several native schools 
at his own expense, connecting them with his factories. At Chagda 
on the Bhagirathi, a place evilly notorious for ghaut murders, an 
English school was opened by an indigo-planter in 1845. Attached 
to the well known Mulnath concern there were flourishing schools 
a charitable dispensary and a doctor too. 

Quinine and “ Europe medicines” paid for with planters’ 
money have saved the lives of many Bengalee men, women, and 
children, whose villi^e homes were situated in the neighbourhood of 
indigo factories. Chief and best of all his tale of virtues, the planter 
of a bygone time protected his ryots from the ravages of the police, 
of civil court ameens and hurkundazes — et hoc genus omne : indeed 
he allowed nobody to oppress his peculiar people except himself 
and his own amlah. That virtue, even if we leave all others out of 
the account, might, we think, be held to cover a multitude of the sins 
that were committed through the instrumentality of factory lattials, 
piadas, silladars, and blackguards of sorts, who were, after all is said 
and done about them and by them, an outcome of the times in which 
they lived quite as much as of the devil’s dye per se. A sin 
unconnected with* lattials or brute force in any shape, although far 
more powerful for evil than they can be, was charged against the old 
Bengal planters, and is charged against the Behar planters of to-day. 
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This is that they hold it no crime to support their lawsuits with forged 
documents and perjured evidence. They excuse themselves on 
the plea of surrounding custom, and hold as honestly as they 
may to a belief that it is right and proper, even if not exactly law* 
ful, to " fight a man with his own weapons,” as they are fond of putting 
the case for themselves ; a notable example by the way of the 
fallacy of that ancient and most respectable saw " ecglum non anU 
mum mutant qui trans mare ourrunt” We, for our part, are far from 
thinking that it is right or even seemly for an Englishman in India 
to fight a man with his own weapons, when those weapons are dis* 
graceful ones, and it is impossible for him to handle them in any 
fashion without staining his hands with them, and playing fast and, 
loose with the standard of right and wrong, which it is to be presumed 
that, as an honest man, he set up for himself before coming to India. 
But why should the indigo-planter be blamed and a Cabinet Minister 
or Ambassador gain credit and reward for pursuing on a laiger scale 
the self-same policy ? In the name of fairness at large, and to the 
devil’s dye in particular, we would ask why, out of such reflections 
of English society at large as Anglo-Indian Society presents to view, 
indigo-planters have been invidiously selected as scapegoats for a 
moral squint common enough, we fear, in one form or another 
amongst Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen all the world over. 

JNO. IIOOLEV. 
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SONNET. 


Fallen. 

Because, being chosen for a nation’s trust 
That saw thee gifted and believed thee great, 

Thou didst not steer right on the Ship of State, 

But trimmed’st thy sail to every shifting gust 
Of the mob’s whim ; and, knowing what was just 
And n(^e, thou didst still on Fortune wait. 

Following not guiding ; then, self-blamed too late, . 
Wouldst blind men’s eyes with clouds of sophist dust 

Therefore those long held puppets of thy will 
Beneath thy tongue’s strong charm, are thine no more : 
And as the laurel, in thy winter chill, 

Drops from that furrowed brow its faded green, 

The fool-crowd laughs at what the wise deplore. 

Dumb with regret for all thou might’st have been. 


yune^ 1885 . 


W. T. W. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Kopal-Kundala : A tale q{ Bengali Life. Translated from < 
the Bengali of Bunkim Chandra Chatterjee, by H. A D. Phillips^ 
B. C. S. London: Trubner & Co., 1885. — Mr. Phillips has made 
good use of his extensive knowledge of Bengali in producing a 
very readable translation of this brightly written romance of 
Mr. Chatterjee’s, the well known author of 7 'he Poison Tree, 
rhythmically recommended by Mr. Punch to his readers. How 
far the translation faithfully represents the original we have no 
means before us of judging ; but the style on the whole runs smoothly, 
though a certain stiffness here and there reminds us that we are 
reading a translation and not an original work ; while such sentences 
as " we will take this opportunity of informing the reader that a 
flower feels pleasure in blooming " a seed sown in a field germi- 
nates without any extraneous aid ” — seem to indicate a liking on the 
part either of the author or the translator for flowers of speech that 
have rather run to seed. 

Mr. Phillips prefaces the book with an introductory essay, 
sketching on optimist lines the present state of India, supplemented 
by a few critical remarks on Bengali novel-writers and their works. 
The essay is, however — and is perhaps intended to be — but a slight 
one ; a full historical sketch of the rise and progress of Bengali 
literature (a work which would be full of value and interest) remains 
to be written. That the moderh Bengali novel is to a great extent an 
exotic — “ a hybrid compromise between eastern and western ideas” 
Mr. Phillips calls it — is doubtless true in the sense that, while the 
incidents and surroundings are Indian, the artistic method and the 
moral sentiments that characterise the narration are European. We 
find, for instance, in such a work as that before us but little of the 
Oriental difluseness, and the love of the preternatural and the grotes- 
que that mark the old collections of stories from the Sanscrit, which 
revel in long and elaborate descriptions, or female beauty, or of 
isolated bits of natural scenery, drest out in exaggerated meta- 
phors ; or fill their pages with bhufs and demons and £ury nuiidens 
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radiant with heavenly charms, and set before us all the parapheriialia 
of magic power. Touches of the Oriental method appear, it is true, 
here and there in Kopal-Kundala, as in , the long and luscious 
description, dtowded with poetic similes, of the beauty of Moti or 
Lutufonissa, the rival of Kopal-Kundala for the love of Nobokumar, 
the hero of the tale — of her, whose skin was of ‘'the rich brown 
colour of molten gold.” 

* “ If the rays of the full moon, on the dawn crowned with golden clouds, 

' represent the colour of fair-limbed women, then the colour I am describing 
‘ may be compared to the beauty of rhe new mango-leaves that come out in 
spring. 

• • • • . • • • . 

"If any one disagrees with what I say, then let him for a moment think 
of the tresses, hanging over that bright brown forehead, like a cluster of bees 
seated on young mango leaves ; let him contemplate the eye-brows touching 
the curls under that forehead, resembling the moon of the seventh day ; 
let him think of those cheeks, purple as the ripe mango ; and between the 
checks let him regard those small deep-red lips ; if he does this, he will feel 
that this unknown woman is the queen of beauties." 

The translator annotates on the variety of complexions reckoned 
among the Bengalees, the large number of which, scarcely smaller 
than the variety of castes, would seem, at first consideration, strange 
to a European. Thus there is the jet black complexion, the creamy 
white, the turmeric yellow, the burnished gold, the copper red, the 
lemon, the bamboo, the chocolate, the coffee, together with a 
hundred gradual variations of these colours. 

A glimpse of the demonic and the supernatural, in the present 
volume, is found in the introduction of a kapdlik or worshipper of 
Siva and the terrible Kali, with his incantations and human sacrifices, 
and endowed with strength so great that when Nobokumar tries to 
wrest his hand from his grasp with a force " that would have felled 
any ordinary person to the earth,” the kapdlik does not move a 
muscle, while Nobokumar feels as if the bones of his wrist and arm 
were broken by the effort 

The march of western ideas in India is curiously illustrated In 
this story by the transformation which we find our old friend Kismat 
or Destiny undergoing in its pfges. Like the aged ^Eson, rejuvenated 
by the magic of Medea, the ancient and decrepit doctrine of Fate 
or Necessity is infused with the magic juice of modern science, and 
starts up afresh in all the vigour of youth. 

" I do not mean (writes our author) by destiny that, by some divine or 
internal power, our actions assume a certain shape. Even atheists may admit 
destiny; Worldly -events are the inevitable outcome of natural laws and 
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^intn*8 ofiiinc^er; iil«n*8 charKterl8 the re8ttlt of meii^r' ; 

but those rules arc called destiny, beceuse they are bey<Aitf •- maii*i 
comprehenaion.” . ^ ? 

One passage may be quoted ' from the fine scene^ where NbboN 
kumar rejects the proffered love of Lutufonissa-^^ scene which shows 
that the author possesses no little power of dramatic delineation and 
effect. In reply to Nobokumar’s words Return to Agra, and give 
up all hopes of me.” 

“ * Never in this life !* Lutufonissa stood up like an arrow and proudlysaidj 
*In this life I will never give you^upf* Raising her head, and slightly 
curving her neck, the enchantress of kings stood with her large eyes fixed on 
Nobokumar. Again flashed forth the light of that ancient divine pride 
which had melted away in the fire of her heart—* * * that power again 
arose in her body, shattered with love. The veins in her forehead swelled ; 
* * her lustrous eyes began to flash like the ocean waters sounding 
in the rays of the sun ; her nostrils quivered ; as the swan, sporting, 
on the stream, floats with neck curved against the opposing current, as the 
trodden snake lifts its crest, so stood the mad Mussalman girl, raising her head. 
She said, * Not in this life. You will be mine and mine only.’ ” 

In conclusion we can confidently recommend this interesting 
volume to those readers who, while ignorant of Bengali, yet 
are desirous of becoming acquainted with some of the best that the 
literature of that language has produced. 

Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon, 1839— 1877. By 
James Kennedy, M. A. Illustrated. London : T. Fisher Unwin^ 1884. — 
This book need not detain us long, in spite of a Prefatory Note by 
Sir William Muir, who regards it as possessing a rare interest, not 
only for the missionary student, but equally so for the general reader. 
We are not disposed to quarrel with the former part of this state- 
ment, but we demur to the latter. Parts of the book, no doubt, 
will have an interest for those who address themselves to its pages 
with fresh and untutored minds ; but the general reader, who has 
already perused works upon works treating of India and its ^'man- 
ners and customs” from every possible or impossible point of view, 
will find this, we fear, but a dull book. Who wants now-a-days to 
hear about Ceylon and its Coffee Plantations, or to read an account 
of the “Buildings of Agra?” The book is, however, sensibly, if 
somewhat prosaically, written, and gives a good deal of general and 
statistical information about Missionaiy work in India ; while to those 
who, in England, have set before themselves the apostolic career 
it will be specially interesting and valuable. 

The Light of Asia By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., &c., &c., &c, 
London : Trubner & Co., 1883.— This Edition ^ of a well known 
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book is somewhat disappointing. It is linely printed on paper thick 
and large ; but the illustrations, taken from photographs of Buddhist 
sculptures and frescoes, are wanting in the clearness and delicacy of 
finish which W<e expect to find in an edition of this kind. Of the 
text we have already treated,* and to this the numerous pictures — 
many of which have been identified by archaeological scholars as 
actually illustrating scenes in the life of Gautama— afford an interest- 
ing, and at the same time useful, comment. 

* See A Noble Life/’— Revim^ Vol. II| p. 509. 
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To WITHIN A Mile of Khartoum.— The small force which 
left Korti under Sir H. Stewart, K.C.B., consisted of 1,911 
of all ranks, but the combatant European strength was only 
about 1 , 470 . After passing through £1 Howeyat on January i, 
they pushed on to Gakdul, where were large pools of water. There 
part of the force halted for 1 1 days, while General Stewart returned 
for more stores and men to Korti, and then again rejoined his 
troops on January 1 1. On the 14th, at 2 P.M., the whole fore^ 
except a garrison of 150 men, started on their march to Metammeb^ 
It was known we were watched, but no enemy was seen by the scouts or 
flankers of the 19th Hussars until jx A.M. of the 16th, when Colonel Barrow sent 
in a message, during the two hour’s halt for breakfast and for feeding the caixUlls, to 
say he had found and exchanged a few shots with the enemy’s cavalry. Bij^ier 
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Stewart immediately galloped up to our advanced scouts on to a Hill, from whence 
we could see the Arab camp, marked by a tent and a number of flags, situated 
in a dry watercourse close to where our maps and bur native guide told us were 
the wells of Abu Klea. A very rough bi^ken valley with high bare hills on 
both sides led to the wells, and after choosing the best site possible, the 
force was halted for the night (it was then about 2 P M.)* and orders were 
given to zereba ourselves as strongly as possible with a parapet of thorn bushes, 
stones, and provision boxes, and this kept everyone busy till dark. The 
enem3r’s bullets from a hill on our right dank, too distant for us to occupy, 
began to drop among us about 4 P.14., and their fire continued at intervals 
during the night. , 

The next day, the 17th, the battle of Abu Klea took place, 
and the victorious square reached the wells at 5 P.M., and bivouacked 
there for the night The next morning our convoy returned from 
the zereba bringing away everything, and the day was spent in 
building a small but strong fort for a garrison of lOO Royal Sussex 
men, left to protect our wounded and to hold the wells. 

At 4 P.M. the same afternoon the little army, then reduced to about 1,000 
actual combatants, started on its night march of twenty-five miles to strike 
the Nile a little south of Metammeh, a town of which very little was known, 
nor could we tell what force of rebels it might contain. It was a very d^rk 
night, the camel-drivers, tired out with constant work, were perpetually dropping 
asleep, the camel’s loads were constantly falling off, and then in the darkness were 
replaced by men so careless from fatigue that the work was generally imper- 
fectly done. Halt after halt was sounded to allow the rear guard, who had a night 
of toil, as hard as it was unceasing, to reload and drive up again to the column 
our weary camels, who had now been five days without water and on very 
short rations of dhurra. To add to our difficulties we entered about midnight 
a plain covered with thickly-scattered bushes : it was too dark to tell six feet 
off what were bushes and what were camels ; many baggage animals straying 
a few yards out of the line of march were unseen and so lost ; and the men 
of different regiments became considerably mixed up. 

At daylight, the 19th, we were still some miles from Metammeh, and at 
% A M , when the enemy appeared in force from that town between us and the 
river, the Brigadier ordered the force to zereba on the best position that was 
near. Bullets from the Arab skirmishers were soon causing us losses, and 
about 9-30 A.M. Sir Herbert Stewart received his mortal wound, and Colonel 
SSir Charles ' Wilson took over the supreme command. After the zereba was 
finished, and we' bad had some food (the first for twenty-four hours), and as 
the Arabs refused to attack us, a square was formed to march out and fight its 
way to the Nile, very much as had beep done forty-eight hburs previously to reach 
the wells of Abu Klea. In the zereba we left all our stores, all the camelst 
except about sixty which were required for spare ammunition and to carry the 
wounded, with as strong a garrison as posible to protect them. 

The Arab sharp-shooters annoyed us severely, and the only way we could 
keep down their fire was by halting the square and firing volleys at them ; 
potato the main body made their final charge and fell back defeated, they 
retreated into Metammeh and left us unmolested to reaph the river just after 






dark. How delicious the water^of ^the old Kite— -still ever cold, ^ ^ 
when Herodotus wrote— tasted to our parched throats, .few. who 
evening will ever forget ; except what we had scooped out of the wet 
sand from the water-holes of Abu Klea, we had had no water, beyond the 
regular allowance served out, since*the morning of the 13th instant. 

NdXt morning, the 20th, we took possession of a hamlet knovm 
as Gubat or Abu Klu, and that night we all bivouacked between 
the village and the river. At daylight next day we made a recon-. 
Uaissance in force of Metammgh, and while doing so were joined by 
Gordon’s four steamers, llie following day was occupied in 
reconnoitring Shendy, and the 2 jrd was fully employed in seeing to 
the defensive works of our small fort on the river. 

Next morning, the 24th, soon after daylight we started for Khartoum. In 
the steamer “ Bordein” were Sir Charles Wilson, myself, Khasm-el-Mous Bey, 
ten non-commissioned officers and men (Royal Sussex Regiment), one naval 
artificer, and no Soudanese troops ; in the “ Tall Howeiya,” our second steamer, 
Captain Trafford and ten more Royal Sussex men. Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley 
(Intelligence Department), one naval artificer, Abdul Hamid Bey, and about 
eighty Soudanese troops, part of whom were on board a large dismasted nuggar 
in tow of the steamer. These steamers were about the size of the Thames penny 
boats, but they had been protected as well as possible against ride-fire with large 
iron plates and strong planks like railway sleepers to the height of six feet from 
the deck, and each carried a four-pound brass gun in a turret amidships, and 
another in a second turret in the bows. At 1 0-30 A. M. a native bailed us from 
the bank, was taken on board, and told us of a gun the enemy had in position 
on the east bank, about a mile higher up. We landed a little below the spot he 
indicated, and 1 marched up with some Bashi-Bazouks, but found the gun had 
lately been removed from the battery, which was well concealed in the bank, and 
had three embrasures, one up stream, one straight to the front, and one down 
stream. At 12-30 p.m. we were obliged to stop for firewood at a deserted 
village, and after a detention of two hours we steamed on till dark, and then 
moored to the bank for the night near Derrera. 

The following morning we were under way at daylight, but the captain 
insisted on stopping at 8 A.M. for about an hour for more fuel, and we had 
much trouble in keeping the Soudanese troops from going off after loot and 
the villagers’ flocks and herds, instead of carrying wood on board. At 4 P.M. 
we passed the strong fort of Wad-el-Habeshi, where the Beys told us the enemy 
had four guns in position, but no rebels were seen, and shortly afterwards we 
entered the sixth cataract, which extends for about twenty miles, reaches of 
comparatively open water intervening between most dangerous rapids. At 
5-15 P.M. the Bordein” ran hard and fast upon a rock in a bad reach of river and 
in spite of all our efforts to move her, which were continued till nearly midn^ht, 
she still remained immovable. A few rifle shots were fired at us during the 
day from the west bank. The steamers’ furnaces were of an old and extravi^gfant 
pattern, therefore they burned fuel very fast, but our captains said we now hi^d ^ 
sufficient timber on board to take us through the cataract, where it is almost 
impossible to stop to get wood. \ , 

At earliest dawn on the 26th, they recommenced their 
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to float the steam^r^ and at 9 P.M. they, succeeded in hauling her off' 
the rocki after landing all the troops. Not long after they again ran 
hard aground, and after getting afloat again, the reis declared that 
the steamers must ascend the difficult ‘^rapid below Hassan Island 
one at a time— a plan which took up much time, but which they were 
powerless to prevent. At night, some natives came on board and 
reported hard fighting at Khartoum. 

Soon after starting next morning we had to moor to the west bank opposite 
Jebel Royan for more wood. Previous to this we had passed through Shabluka, 
a narrow gorge, where the hills on both sides come down to the river— a 
splendid place to defend and stop all steLmers. We were now well above the 
last part of the sixth cataract, and during the day we made good progress up 
the river, which here is broad and not very swift. At 2-30 P M. shots began to 
be fired at us from both banks, and this fusillade continued up to dark, when 
we moored to the east bank, near a large deserted village a quarter of a mile 
from the river. In the afternoon an Arab had hailed us from the bank, and 
said a camel man had passed through his village that day, and reported the 
fall of Khartoum and death of General Gordon on the 26th instant, but this we 
did not believe. It was necessary that we should take on board all the fuel we 
could carry, as we knew we should have some hard steaming on the follow- 
ing day to run past the rebel batteries near Khartoum. Our men were both 
tired and lazy; and Sir Charles Wilson, Stuart-Wortley, and myself were 
all at work till i A m. keeping the Soudanese carrying on board and sawing 
into suitable lengths the beams from the houses in the village. Captain 
TrafTord and hiw Sussex men formed a line of picquets beyond the village, so 
as to give us notice of any sudden attack while we were at our work. 

Next morning we started at daybreak ; at 7-30 A.M, passed Gebel-Seg-el- 
Taib, a steep hill close to the river, where formerly the rebels had some guns with 
which to fire at Gordon’s steamers ; but it appeared then unoccupied. A Shagiya 
native hailed the Tall Howeiya,” and stated that Khartoum had fallen two days 
before. About ii A.M. we could see the town in the distance over the low banks, 
but still some miles off. Opposite Figiyeh we received a sharp fire, half a mile 
higher up a very heavy fire from four guns at Halfiyeh, and much musketry 
fire iram rebels intrenched in rifle-pits and behind natural cover. Our men 
replied with great vigour, and the artillerymen under Abdullah Efiendi in the 
'midships turret worked their gun rapidly and well ; but the enemy were so well 
hidden we probably did but little execution. When passing Tuti Island we 
were not fired at until near the south end, but here we received a hot rifle-fire, 
close range ; then to our astonishment the engines suddenly stopped, our reis 
and captain declaring that, as they were now sure Khartoum had fallen, it would 
be useless proceeding further; but Sir Charles Wilson at once ordered the 
** Bordein,” the leading steamer, to go on ahead. Very soon four guns opened fire 
on us from the direction of the town, and when almost opposite Omdurman, 
and within range of its down-stream guns (which at once opened a heavy fire 
on us), and when we could see Khartoum across the open water above Tuti 
Island, at the junction of the two Niles, the town being then about a mile 
distant, Sir Charles ordered the “ Bordein” to be headed down stream, as it was 
then evident to all of us that Khartoum had really fallen. The bullets from "some 
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on the Khartoum shore* as well as from a very $trbug force of iho *^cneiny in 
masses between Omdurman and the river* kept hitting the two steamers all over* 
but owing to our armour plates only two men were killed and about fifteen 
bounded. Our ship’s boat was sunk by a shell* and the other stfomer received a 
round shot through her hold. 

They had (says the writer) the following good reasons (omitting 
the two accounts received from natives) for knowing that Khartoum 
had fallen : — 

Not an Egyptian flag anywhere on Khartoum* though we all searched most 
carefully for them with our glasses* and we were quite near enough to have seen 
any ensign with the naked eye. ^ 

Large numbers of rebels on the Khartoum shore close to the town. 

No counter attack on the rebels from the town to aid us* which would have 
been the case had Gordon still held command ; nor were his steamers sent to 
help us. 

Rebels on Tuti Island* where we knew they had never been before during 
the siege. 

For the last twenty miles up to the town we had met occasional nuggars 
and boats j Gordon had collected them all under his guns and moored them 
close to Khartoum ; had he still been there we should not have met them. 

V/e could plainly see that all the houses around Government House had 
been wrecked and half destroyed ; Gordon’s large troop boats riding at anchor 
off Omdurman. 

Turning down-stream* they anchored at dark about 12 miles 
south of Jebel Royan* and there natives sent ashqre for news 
brought word that Khartoum had fallen on the night of the 26th 
instant* and that Gordon had been killed. All the Soudanese* 
Turkish, and Egyptian naval officers were completely upset, most 
of them having families in Khartoum* which were certain to have 
perished; and all were much disheartened. The reises njiade out 
great difficulties about descending the cataract, so that they deter- 
mined to jettison all the dhurra which they were taking up for the 
Khartoum garrison. 

On the morning of the 29th a damaged paddle-wheel delayed our start till 
7 A.M. ; at 8-30 we ran on to a sandbank for half an hour ; two hours later both 
steamers stopped for consultation between the reises and captains* who all seemed 
very nervous.’ At 12-30 f.m. we stopped again for both reises to take the ‘‘Tail 
Howeiya” down the first dangerous piece of the sixth cataract. At 3-30 p.m. 
we followed her, and afterwards both steamers proceeded together dow^ 
seemingly fairly safe water, but at 4-30 p.m. our consort ship, which was then 
leading, struck heavily on a sunken rock, and immediately began to sink. We 
moored to a sand bank just below her* and I took the boat to help Wortlpy and 
Trafibrd, but found they had already disembarked their men* the ship’s guns,, and. 
all valuables into the nuggar, and there were only about a dom men for ipq 
to take away. It was impossible* however* to save much ammunition, bu^ the 
men took away with them their arms and kits. No panic had taken place oq. 
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'boaid» but the Soudanese seemed stupe^ed by the^late events^ and all the native 
officers seemed too upset to care what happened. The loss of Khartoum had 
thoroughly disorganised them alL It was reported that an argument had taken place 
between captain and reisas to which side of the sandbank had caused the accident ; 
the fatal rock lay in mid-stream, three hundred yards straight above the sand» 
bank ; both TrafTord and Wortley reported that they considered the wreck entirely 
accidental. 

In the evening a dervish arrived, bringing a letter froin the 
Mahdi enjoining them to surrender at once and become Moslems, or 
they should be all killed. It also stated that the Mahdi had taken 
Khartoum, and that Gordon was dead. No reply was given to this 
letter. 

Next morning we placed all the shipwrecked people on the nuggar, rigged 
out her sweeps, and sent her down a difficult reach of water, which we afterwards 
descended also in safety. At ii a.m. we stopped to land all our men to lighten 
the ship, but a stiff breeze had driven us so firmly aground that it took us over 
an hour to get her off again. Then we entered some most dangerous narrow 
passages between sharp rocks, but by going with the greatest care, stem first, 
and sometimes using hawsers from one or both bows, made fast either to the 
shore or to an anchor in the stream, so as to steady her, and at the same time 
using her engines, we safely passed the worst part of the cataract and anchored 
for the night at 5-30 p.m. below Hasan Island. We had now only one danger- 
ous reach before entering open water, and were about half way to Gubat. 

# « « o 

By 10 A.M. next morning, after slowly descending the last narrow gate of the 
cataract, which at this time of the year is really too dangerous for steamers 
the size of the ** Bordein,” we stopped for two hours for wood. Afterwards we 
steamed down open water, and hoped to successfully pass Wad-el-Habeshi 
without being badly hulled, but at 3-30 P.M. she bumped heavily on a sunken 
rock in mid-stream, came off again and was at once placed alongside a small 
island, which lay some fifty yards off Mernat Island near the east bank. The 
artificers at once carefully examined the hole in the ship’s side, but found it 
impossible to stop it or to reduce the water in her hold, though we worked hard 
for an hour with the pump and lines of men with buckets. This hole was con- 
siderably below the water line, amidships, in a very difficult place to get at, and 
the water was soon several feet above it. We landed all the men, guns, am- 
munition, and what stores and provisions we had still remaining, and I was then 
ordered to examine Mernat Island for a suitable place for a zereba. The island 
was covered with high grass and scattered trees, and there was a small hamlet 
in the centre where were a few women, who fled at my approach and ran to the 
side nearest the east bank, where they evidently had a boat for crossing the 
narrow passage of three hundred yards to the mainland. 

Mernat is about three-quarters of a mile broad and two miles long, with 
high steep banks all round above the river. Soon afterwards Sir Charles landed, 
and it was then decided that Lieutenant Stuart- Wortley should start at dark in 
^ our best boat (and she was but a heavy, clumsy craft) for Gubat Camp, a row of 
about forty miles, to carry the news of the fall of Khartoum, ‘ and to ask for a 
steamer to relieve us. We might of course have attempted to march down the 
«st bsmky but we had no idea what hostile forces might oppose u^, and' besides 
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we should have been forced to abuidon our wounded iben^ theeteaineiffl^ fbtt8»'aiid - 
everything except what we could carry on our backs. At 6^5 P;M« Stnart- 
Wortley started with a crew of four English soldiers and eight natives j asid about 
an hour later we distinctly saw thelflashes of three, volleys in the' distance, whidi 
we knew to be the enemy at Wad-el-Habeshi, three miles down stream, firing 
at our boat. 

The native troops seemed perfectly indifferent ; they all commenced cooking 
immediately they gained the island, and having enough to eat were perfectly 
happy ; but the Turkish officers took a gloomy view of matters. 

On February i they built a zereba on the banks of Mernat, and 
defended it with the four ship’s gtins, making a very strong position, 
if their men kept true. Some sheiks came to see Khasm-el-Mous, 
and all confirmed the account of Gordon and Khartoum. 

No attack was made during the night, and next day at 2 P.M. 
a report was brought us that two steamers had started for their relief ; 
so then we knew that Stuart-Wortley had safely accompl^hed his 
perilous night row. 

About 7-30 A.M. the next morning, they saw the smoke of a gun 
at the end of the long reach of river stretching from Mernat to 
Wad-el-Habeshi. 

It was the enemy’s fort firing at the steamer, which directly afterwards 
came in sight round a bend in the river, and immediately the firing on both 
sides became hot and furious. We at once returned to camp to inform Sir 
Charles, and I rowed out to the Bordein” to hoist the Egyptian ensign to show 
we were still on the island ; while doing this 1 happened to look down stream 
to see how the fight was going on, and saw a dense cloud of white steam rise 
from the steamer. 1 knew she must have been hit in a very bad place ; our 
men also saw this, and immediately they considered that she was as good as lost. 
Orders were then given to break up the zereba, and place on board the nuggar 
all the baggage — and an extraordinary amount there was still left after the two 
previous shipwrecks. A scene of confusion followed ; all discipline was at an 
end among the Soudanese, and the rebels from the west bank opened \>n us a 
hot rifle-fire, hitting several of our men, although we returned the fire whenever 
we saw an enemy. In about half an hour our four guns and all the native 
baggage was placed on the nuggar, and 1 received orders to take her down to 
the ferry-place at the north end of Mernat to assist in taking across all our 
people on to the east bank. There were, however, too many rocks, and the water 
was too shallow, to allow me to do this ; so the nuggar was moored to the 
bank where we found the water was deep enough, quite a quarter of a mile 
below the ferry. I then landed with about thirty Bashi-Bazouks, all the. soldiers 
that were with me, and occupied a small rocky hill which commanded all the 
country round the ferry. It was at once evident that there was no rebel force 
then near enough to oppose the landing from the island ; so leaving Major All 
Agha with some men to hold the hill, I rejoined the rest of our people who were ' 
being brought over from Mernat to the mainland. This was a long IntSibesSj- 
as we had but one small boat, which could only hold a few at a time. We. couM 
See the fight still hotly continued, the steamer either anchored or aground on 
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a sunken bank about 300 yards from the enemy’s fort ; but after all our people 
had crossedi and when we began marching down the bank, the fire slackened ^ 
considerably, and we were soon near enough to see the white ensign flying 
defiantly over her Stern, and that she was anchofed in the stream, evidently badly 
damaged. 

By signals she informed us that a round shot had pierced her boiler, thaifthe 
injury would be repaired by that evening, and that next morning she would pick 
us all up if we would march down the bank a couple of miles to where the water 
was deep enough to allow her to approach near, and would zereba ourselves 
there for the night. As it was desirable to learn full particulars I obtained leave 
to go out to her in our boat ; she lay about^ five hundred yards from our bank, 
and on going on board I met Lord Charles Beresford commanding, and from 
him received the same instructions which had been signalled to us. She had 
had a very hot engagement with the fort, but had succeeded in silencing the 
enemy’s fire ; and now, whenever they did fire at her, it was without taking any 
aim* Lord Charles Beresford spoke very highly of the good practice his men 
had made with their 5-pounders and the Gardner guns, and of the good shooting 
of the sniall party of mounted infantry under Lieutenant Bower. The steamer 
had almost succeeded in running past the fort when she was hit. Lieutenant 
Van Koughnet had been shot through the thigh while serving the Gardner, 
one seaman was mortally wounded, and several more badly scalded by the 
steam from the boiler. 

Orders were given the writer to return to Sir C. Wilson, and ask 
him to continue our fire which they had at once begun on arrival 
opposite the fort. After delivering his message he took charge of the 
nuggar and tried to get her past the fort, but they shortly grounded 
exactly opposite the enemy's central embrasure, from which fire was 
at once opened on them. By landing all except the wounded, however, 
^hey were able to tow her up stream out of fire ; and before the moon 
rose, they succeeded in dropping quietly down stream past the enemy's 
guns without being hit. Just as they seemed to have passed these 
narrow^ the nuggar bumped heavily on a sunken rock, and there 
stuck hard and fast. By 9 a.m. the next morning, after having 
jettisoned all the dhurra and heavy baggage, she at last hove off the 
rock, and they floated down stream. 

Previous to this, as soon as there was light enough to see the passage, Lord 
Charles Beresford in the ‘’Safiyeh” had successfully steamed past the fort . 
had anchored some way below the nuggar, and had sent to my assistance a 
strong boat’s crew under Lieutenant Keppel, K.N., with orders that, if 1 
could not at once float the nuggar, everything valuable was to be taken out 
of her, and she was to be scuttled to prevent her falling into the enemy’s 
hands. Fortunately, and owing chiefly to the great assistance which Lieutenant 
Kepple and his men gave me, it was not necessary to carry out this last 
order. The enemy since daylight had done their best to sink us, and the 
Arab riflemen on the bank, about 400 yards ofl^ kept up a hot fire and occa- 
sionally hit the nuggar, but no one was wounded except Lieutenant Keppel, 

n spent ball. Two miles lower down, stream we stopped and took on 
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board the ^^Safiyeh” and the nuggar. Sir. Charles Wilson^ Captain Thifford» 
Khasm-el-Mous Bey, and all the Sussex men and Soudanese troc^a ; and, the 
steamer towing the nuggar, we reached £1 Gubat at 5.-30 p.m, the same 
evening. ^ • . . . 

The amount of ammunition used on board the ** Safiyeh ” during her engage* 
ment (ki the 3rd of February is well worthy of note ; no less than 70 rounds 
for the big gun, about 5,500 Gardner, and about 4,300 ride cartridges were 
fired. This shows how hot was the fight, which, it must be remembered, was 
at rather close quarters, our men’s rides carrying true with the sights set for 
350 yards, thus showing the exact distance the steamer lay from the fort. 

Such is an exact account of^the voyage from Gubat to the 
junction of the two Niles, close to Omdurman, and of all the 
incidents by the way. 

The true “Scientific Frontier’* of India.— The writer 
begins by explaining that Lord Beaconsfield “ had no policy in 
respect to the defence of India.” The true author of the policy 
was the late Sir George Colley, whose “ scientific frontier” was (to use 
his own words) “ a line running from the Hindoo Kush along the 
Paropamisus to Herat, and thence down the western frontier 
of Afghanistan and Beloochistan to the Arabian Sea.” There was 
no thought of garrisoning Candahar ; and at the inception of the last 
Afghan war, Candahar was regarded by Lord Ly tton and his advisers 
as a place of quite secondary importance to Cabul. The “ Key of 
India” was then “the triangle formed by Cabul, Ghuznee and Jellala* 
bad and the object of Sir F. Roberts’s march upon Cabul was to 
firmly establish ourselves in this so-called “ commanding strategical 
position.” This is clear from a despatch from the Government of India 
to Lord Cranbrook, dated the 5th of January 1880, which^ contains 
the following remarkable statements : — 

Of the future of Cabul it is difficult to speak at this moment, when military 
operations are still in progress around its capital. • . . Our aim, however, 

is to minimise that occupation and control, and ultimately to make over the inter- 
nal administration to a ruler in subordinate alliance with ourselves, supported 
and controlled by a strong British cantonment established at some suitable 
point. . . . We consider our withdrawal from Cabul to be impossible if the 
Oxus provinces are entered or seriously threatened by a foreign power. 

The total impracticability of this visionary project was taught 
these “ wise men of the East” by the narrow escape from annihilatioh 
of Sir F. Roberts and his force in the cantonments of Sherpur., 
Then, in the words of a despatch by that General to the Govern- 
ment of India, they apparently became — 

fully aware of the difficulties which Russia would have to encounter were 
she at any time to advance upon India wd Cabul, and to how great an e^nt 
we could injure and harass her by raising the tribes along the line of commpni- 
cation which it would be necessary for her to maintain. • t « The longer and 
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more difficult tK^ liti 6 of cotnmumCation is, the more 'noineraus and heater the 
obstacles which Russia would have to overcome ; and so far from shortening one 
mile of the road, I - would let the web of difficulties extend to the very mouth of 
the Khyber Pa^. * 

The fact is Lord Beaconsfield’S Government adopted successively 
three scientific frontiers, and under the pressure of adverse circum* 
stances abandoned them all. . 

There was, first. Sir George Colley’s “scientific frontier,” which involved the 
occupation of the whole of Afghanistan at a cost of 1,200,000/.; there was 
second, the “ scientific frontier” acquired by the Treaty of Gundamuk, and the 
greater part of which was subsequently £iven up as useless and expensive ; and 
there was, third and lastly, “the commanding strategical position formed by the 
triangle of Cabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad,” and which also was abandoned in 
accordance with the advice of Sir Frederick Roberts. Candahar had, at a very 
early period of the war, been discovered to be “ a position unsuitable for either 
attack or defence,” and consequently its permanent occupation had never been 
seriously considered. The fact was that Lord Lytton’s invasion of Afghanistan 
Was entered upon by those responsible for it under a complete and marvellous 
misapprehension of the enormous cost and difficulty of the . enterprise. At the 
outset they really had a definite line of frontier which they wished to obtain, but 
the invasion had barely begun when it was apparent to the most sanguine among 
them that this frontier was altogether unattainable ; and then in their despair 
they clutched first at one frontier and then at another until they had no alter- 
native remainiug except to get out of a hornet’s nest as quickly as possible. Now 
aiiy mistake into which Mr. Gladstone's Government was led by the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy did not consist in the evacuation of Candahar — that had already 
been decided upon by their predecessors — but in setting up a puppet Ameer on 
the throne of Cabul, and then entering into engagements with him, as if he and 
the people of Afghanistan, whom we had been slaying, hanging, and burning 
out of house and home, were identical existences. So long as the Ameer Abd- 
al-RahmanT Khan reigns in Cabul, so long will the hostility of the Afghans to the 
English Government of India bum with undiminished intensity. For he is the 
memorial, the living witness, so to speak, of the unavenged wrongs and 
cruelties that we have perpetrated among them. He is in fact our last and worst 
injury indicted upon a people who never desired nor attempted to injure us 
except by way of retaliation. Forgetfulness of this obvious fact, and not the eva- 
cuation of Candahar, was the cause of the so-called “ surrender” to Russia. The 
Cabinet counted upon allies and found only enemies. * ‘ * 

One of the chief causes of our recent difficulties is our unrea- 
sonable attitude towards Russia. Our own experience . in India 
might have convinced us that the only way of staying the Russian 
advance was the occupying Central Asia ourselves. 

If we were not prepared to do this, we ought to have garrisoned and forti- 
fied the line which we considered indispensable for the security of our Indian 
Empire, and then awaited the Russian advance in silence. But in order to avoid 
the expense and the difficulty of this duty, the barbarous policy which we set 
before ourselves was to create round our Indian Empire a belt of desert countrjr 
inlm^ited only by raiding Turcomans. The frantic outcries that were raised 
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against Russia when she ma%:h^ to Khiva, when sh6stdrineA GeoferTepe^ 
when she established her dominion in Merv, had their orf^n Hi an . ignoble 
terror lest this belt of desert should disappear. Provided' India was^securei^ 
we were content that the Turcomans should go on for ever raiding on Per^n and 
Russian subjects, and converting into solitary wildernesses huge fracts ef country 
which once were, and which might again become, the homes of a thriving, indus^ 
trious, and crowded population. In saying this 1 have no wish to make myself 
an apologist for all that Russia has done in Central Asia. All I maintain is 
that we, of all nations in the world, are the one which has absolutely no right 
to reproach her. 

How th6n, with Russia securely planted at the gates of Herat, 
can we best provide for the defend of our Indian Empire in the 
future ? 


First, there is the policy of attempting to build out of Afghanis- 
tan a strong and friendly “ buffer state” — a policy which must obvi-^ 
ously be dismissed as absurd and impracticable. 

Afghanistan and its dependencies are peopled by a variety of races — Afghans, 
Persians, Usbeks, Turcomans, Hazarehs — none of whom have advanced beyond 
the tribal condition ; and the sole bond of unity among them consists in the 
accidental and precarious supremacy of the Ameer of Cabul. The Ameer 
himself is compelled by his circumstances to fight continually against the growth 
of that homogeneity in his dominions which our Indian administrators wished 
to bring about, for his own authority depends upon the success with which he 
can play off the rivalries of one section of his subjects against those of another. 
And so whenever an Ameer paid the debt of nature it was inevitable that the 
“strong, friendly, and independent Afghanistan” which might seemTo have existed 
during his lifetime should immediately dissolve into its elements. As regards the 
Ameer Abd-al-Rahman, it may be said that he has even less chance than 
his predecessors of ever ruling over a united kingdom, and that for this 
reason : of the various races dwelling in Afghanistan and its dependencies 
the Afghans are unquestionably the most numerous and influential, but Abd-aV- 
Rahman Khan derives all the power which he possesses, independently of 
British subsidies and British rifles, from the support of the Usbeks and 
Turcomans dwelling in Balkh and Badakshan, the country between the foot of 
the Hindoo Kush and the Oxus. And thus, under his rule, the Afghans proper,- 
both Ghilzyes and Douranees, find themselves coerced by the inhabitants 
of their own dependencies, who are armed and maintained by means of subsidies 
obtained from Calcutta. 

Recent occurrences, then, have shown us that, if Abd-al-Rahman 
were to die, we should find ourselves without a policy and without 


a friend in Afghanistan. 

Another conclusion which, if we are wise, we must accept, is 
that Herat is lost to us .for ever. 

The Russians in Penjdeh are not more than twelve days’ march from Herat 
and every passing year will increase their facilities for the rapid coHiceatratioa 
of troops upon the frontiers of Afghanistan. It is true that, at present, their 
recent acquisitions in Central Asia are but sparsely peopled and mostly desert ; 
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but neither fact is due to the naturalinfeitilUy of the soil. It is the forays of 
the Turcomans which have reduced these once fair and populous countries to the 
silent and desolate wastes which they now are. The cause once suppressed, the 
effect also will disappear ; and with the increase of population, and the ,break- 
ing up of soir which, having sq long lain fallow, will return abundant harvests, 
the Russians will not experience the difficulties which at present exist in the 
transport and provisioning of large bodies of men. Penjdeh, too, will at no dis- 
tant date be linked by railway with the Caspian, and through the Caspian with 
the general railway system of the Russian Empire, and when this is done it will 
be as easy for Russia to assemble 60,000 men at Penjdeh as for us to collect a 
like force at Bombay. We, on the other hand, unless we are prepared to drive 
Abd-al-Rahman. Khan from his thrc^ne and enter upon a third invasion of 
Afghanistan, cannot diminish by one foot the distance which divides our outposts 
in the Pisheen valley from the valley of Herat. Add to all this that Herat is not, 
properly speaking, an Afghan city at all. Herat and the fertile valley in which 
it is situated have become a dependency of Afghanistan because the Persian 
Government was too weak to retain them ; but the inhabitants hate the Afghans 
as oppressive and extortionate rulers, and there can be but little doubt that, were 
a Russian army to appear at the gates of that city, it would be greeted with 
enthusiasm by all, except, perhaps, the soldiers of the garrison. 

Now, if the foregoing reasoning is correct, it follows that the 
future defensive line of India must be found on its own proper 
frontier. The great danger that lies before us is our occupation 
of Quetta with its facilities for an advance to occupy Candahar. Not 
Quetta, but the Sind desert, is the barrier constructed by Nature 
for the protection of our Indian Empire against an army advancing 
from Herat. 

1 repeat, what 1 have frequently said before, that I do not believe for a 
moment that the Russian Government meditates any project so wild and im- 
possible as the conquest of our Indian Empire. But if she does, unless we spare 
her the trouble of doing so, it is obvious that before despatching her legions 
upon so distant and gigantic an enterprise, she must secure her flanks and com- 
munications by the conquest of Afghanistan. Now by advancing from Quetta 
and occupying Candahar we shall spare her this trouble, by instantly transform- 
ing the Afghans into her eager and active allies. This result is inevitable unless 
the nation determines now, and remains true to that determination, to meet an 
invasion actually within our own frontier. This assuredly is the course marked 
out for us by every dictate of military expediency. 

*‘We are now fully aware,” to slightly modify the words of Sir Frederick 
Roberts, of the difficulties which Russia would have to encounter were she at 
any time to advance upon India w/J Candahar, and to how great an extent we 
could injure and harass her by raising the tribes along the line of communications 
which it would be necessary for her to maintain. • . • The longer and more 
difficult the line of communication i^ the more numerous and greater the 
obstacles which Russia would have to overcome ; and so far from shortening one 
mile of the road, we should let the web of difficulties extend to the very mouth 
of the Bolan Pass.” 
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With this change of golicy we could tranquilly allow the 
Afghans to " stew in their own gravy” — a process which is all they 
desire at our hands. 

An4 what is of the greatest importancci a permanent c^use of itritatfon 
between ourselves and Russia would be effectually healed* For once having 
selected our frontier line, and determined not to cross it on any pretext what- 
soever, all those futile projects about neutral zones, demarcations of frontier— 
in other words, the attempt to stay the inevitable by means of paper obstruc- 
tions — would cease to have any meaning. The trade of the Russophobist 
would become obsolete as the dodo, and until he could manufacture some new 
bogey, he would be compelled to walk miserably through dry places seeking 
rest. Curiously enough, too, in nearly sfl the writings on this Indian frontier 
question by military men that 1 have come across, it is frankly admitted that 
India’s natural frontier is the strongest position in which we could possibly 
encounter an invader. But, it is urged, that if a battle was lost here, the 
whole of India behind our troops would rise in insurrection. Perhaps so : still 
it is obvious that wherever we elect to meet the invader, that to all intents and 
purposes becomes for the time being the frontier of India. And were an army 
of ours to be defeated by the Russians in the heart of Afghanistan, not a soldier 
would return to India to tell the tale. On the Indus, on the other hand, long 
before a Russian army, laden with its baggage and enormous transport, had 
traversed the distance between Herat and Quetta, we could collect a superior 
force without any particular strain upon our resources. Food and forage for 
>ur army we should obtain in unlimited abundance. It would await the 
enemy upon ground of its own choosing, unweakened by fatigue, sickness, or 
t posure ; and, if, with such immense odds in its favour, 60,000 British soldiers, 
uacked and supported by double that number of Sikhs, Jats, Ghoorkas, and 
Rajpoots, could not defeat and practically annihilate an invading army, we 
shoulc. deserve to lose the Empire which the gallantry of our fathers won 
for us. 

At any rate, concludes the writer, we must make up our minds 
to meet a Russian invasion on Indian soil, or we must undertake 
the conquest and pacification of Afghanistan. No third course is 
open to us. 
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The Administration of Ireland.— The recent visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Ireland, whereby he gave proofs alike of his 
sense of duty and his courage, gives Professor Goldwin Smith an 
occasion to suggest some very definite steps that he considers might 
be taken with happy effect with a view to the pacification of that 
most distressful country. 

The Professor has a few well-earned words of praise to bestow 
on the self-sacrificing patriotism of the recent Viceroy of Irelands. 

If the prince set us an example of duty, he also saw one. Amidst all thes6 
wretched scenes of faction, intrigue and weakness, while English noblemen and 
gentlemen are not ashamed for the sake of office openly to conspire with the 
avowed enemies of the realm, the eye of any Englishmen who cares only for the 
country must rest with pleasure on the figure of Lord Spencer. Praise of the 
living may sound like flattery ; but distance gives somewhat of the privilege of 
history, and we who look from afar may pay our tribute to one who has made 
such sacrifices to patriotism, and has so bravely and steadfastly held a most hate- 
ful and dangerous post. The breath of calumny will soon pass away from the 
mirror, and it will be better to have served the country at Dublin than to have 
reposed amidst the social delights of Althorp. 

There are those to whom the Prince’s visit, though late, seems 
to have been a step in the right direction. More than twenty years 
ago an unheroic policy was, after careful study of the question, 
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propoUqi^ed for Ireland. It consisted of (i) disestablishment and' 
religious equality ; (2) a reform of the landlaws, abolishing primo- 
geniture and entail, and facilitating purchase ; (3) the residence of 
the Court in Ireland ; (4) one Or two sessions of Parliament in Dub- 
lin for the purpose of dealing with Irish questions ; (5) an increase 
of local self-governmentj perhaps in the form of Provincial Coun- 
cils ; (6) a line of Government emigration steamers running from 
an Irish port. Every item of this policy, with the exception of 
local self-government, was meant for the three Celtic and Catholic 
provinces which, to the great confusion of our ideas, are miscalled 
Ireland. I 

Late the Prince’s visit was, and being paid under the pressure of State 
necessity, it was robbed of all its spontaneity and of much of its grace. Besides, 
it was that of the heir, not of the wearer, of the crown. Yet its result has surely 
been such as to justify a proposal which had been treated by great practical 
authorities as paradoxical and futile. The policy of cold and dignified indiffer- 
ence prescribed by Mr. Parnell, at all events totally broke down. His lieutenants 
were obliged to betake themselves to getting up hostile demonstrations, which 
they did with imperfect success. It is evident what the effect would have been 
if every other year the Phoenix Park, surely no unlovely place of sojourn, had 
taken its turn with Balmoral. 

A hand was at the same time held out, not before there was need, to the 
Unionists of the North of Ireland, whom English Radicalism, in its courtship 
of the Irish vote, has been doing its utmost to disgust and estrange ; while the 
Government, deeming it right to repress with impartial rigour Unionist as well 
as Disunionist demonstrations, has appeared to turn a cold shoulder to its 
friends. Lose the loyalty of the North, and all may be lost ; keep the loyalty 
of the North, and rebellion elsewhere may be confronted without fear. 

One great political grievance the Irish have, and they will not be satisfied 
till it is redressed. Craving, most of all people, for objects of personal attach- 
ment, they have never seen those by whom they were governed. Constitutional 
liberties and privileges, to their hearts, are cold comforts in the absence of a 
chief ; they ought to see both the Sovereign and the Parliament. To hold one or 
two short Sessions of Parliament at Dublin would be very inconvenient no doubt, 
but it would satisfy as nothing else will satisfy the craving for a Parliament in 
College Green. The Parliament in College Green before the Union is a strange 
object of wistful regret for Catholic Ireland. It was a Parliament of exclusion as 
well as of corruption and factious violence. It did nothing for the people ; yet 
there is a not unnatural longing for something in its place. Let the Parliament 
of the Union present itself to the eyes of the Irish people ; then, and not till then, • 
they will understand that boons bestowed on them are the gifts of Parliament^ 
and not the gifts of Mr. Parnell. 

The absence from their sight and their hearts of the powers , 
that govern them has been called the one political grievance of the 
Irish people. If there is another, what is it ? What is there 
Irish Members of Parliament havCi with anything like lunaoifoky 
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or perseverance^ sought to obtain for th«tir country, and< which^ Farlia* 
ment has obstinately refused ? Two literary champions of the Irish 
revolution have essayed to state its case. 

One dwells jpainly on defects in local self-government, from which Ireland 
does not alone suffer, and to the cure of which Parliament was actually addressing 
itself when this rebellion broke out. The other dwells on Castle government, 
which his patriotic fervour leads him to represent as not less arbitrary and tyran- 
nical than that of an Austrian governor of Venetia, as though the Austrian 
governor of Venetia had been the servant of a Parliament in which Venetia 
was fully represented or had been restrained by a free press, habeas corpus, 
and trial by jury. The Viceroyalty is a survival from the time when Ireland 
was really remote and the carriage of t|.e Lord-Lieutenant had to be taken to 
pieces to be carried over Penmaen Mawr. Whether it should be retained has 
long been an open question among British statesmen, but it can hardly be abo- 
lished with safety unless the Court will take its place. If it is retained, the 
limitation to Protestants ought of course to be abolished. Home Rulers demand 
in its room an Irish Secretaryship to be held by an Irishman. Would a Pro- 
testant Irishman from Ulster serve their turn? 

The question of local self-government is necessarily suspended 
by the continuance of a smouldering rebellion. The police cannot 
be handed over to the management of Moonlighters, and people who 
avow their intention of extirpating the English. 

It is from its union with the agrarian movement that the poli- 
tical movement derives its present strength. 

MovemefrGf 'purely political have always come to nothing. O’Connell’s 
Repeal was a prolix farce, saving that it brought him rent. The aims of the 
leaders are political, but the aims of the people are agrarian. The people are 
persuaded that if they can get rid of the English connection they will be at 
liberty to deprive the landlords of the rest of the rent. Despoiling landlords will 
not make land which does not produce grain capable of feeding a population 
which, even if it did produce grain, it could not feed. Like the French in 
Canada, the Irish, having a low economical standard, multiply with a rapidity 
which defies the laws of prudence and overflows the limits of subsistence ; the 
Church in both cases encouraging early marriage. Quebec is relieved by profuse 
emigration into the States ; otherwise she would be the scene of chronic famine : 
and Ireland must be relieved in the same way. If she is to be permanently 
cured of her complaint, there must be not only emigration but clearance. Social- 
ists who call upon the State to provide food for everybody on the spot will find 
it necessary to invest the State with the power of determining how many people 
shall be brought into the world. Priests oppose emigration because it carries 
off their flocks, demagogues because it carries off discontent. But it is the prime 
and most absolute necessity of the Irish situation ; and a Government line of 
emigration steamers running from an Irish port is a proposal which invites 
consideration. Whither the emigrants shall be sent is a difficult question. To 
send them to the Northern States is to swell the ranks of the enemy. The same 
may be said as to Canada in a somewhat less degree. In the Southern States 
there is as yet no Fenianism, and the rise of manufactures is improving the 
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market^for labour. The emigrant from Celtic Ireland hardly ever taken ta fium* 
ing. But Australia is more within reach than it wa8,^nd Tasmania seems, to 
have room for|i good many inhabitants^ while the climate is one in which an 
Irishman will not suffer as he does when he is sent from the mild climate of 
Ireland to a country where the winter is long and severe. — ^ 

Agrarian legislation is beneficial just in so far as it increases pro* 
duction, and gives more bread to the people. This will hardly be 
done by confiscation, which puts an end to investment in land and to 
the advance of money upon it or by encumbering the country with 
a multiplicity of complicated and unsaleable tenures. It is strange 
that by the side of a drastic, |not to say socialistic, Land Act 
Parliament should allow primogeniture, entail, and the costly and 
cumbrous system of conveyancing to flourish as before. 

A free market would put the land into the hands of those who would till it, 
either on the large scale or on the small. In this way absenteeism, which un- 
doubtedly is a great social evil, will be cured ; it is not likely to be cured in any 
other way. The notion of treating estates again as fiefs and reviving feudal duties 
is surely chimerical. Landlordism, it is to be feared, however beneficent and 
picturesque in theory, is practically a failure. Where there is no obligation to 
work, pleasure in most of us gets the better of duty, and it carries off the squire 
to London or the Continent. Absenteeism is becoming very common in England. 
It is likely to become commoner still if scientific agriculture and democracy 
put an end to fox-hunting and game-preserving, as they probably will. But the 
days of great estates, held for the purposes of political influence or of social 
pride, are past in Ireland and England alike. Terrij^orial dTTSfbcracy is being 
killed by American harvests. 

The residence of the Court in Ireland would tend to banish the 
fancy which malignity is trying to inflame, that Irishmen are 
socially disliked and disparaged. Everything in the empire, social 
included, is open to Irishmen as freely as to Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, and they do in fact hold many of the highest places fn the 
State, the Army and the Church. 

History cannot be abrogated, but it may be read in the light of common 
sense and equity. In the age of conquest Ireland was conquered, all England 
was, by the Normans, and special evils were entailed by the circumstances of 
the conquest which produced a local separation of the races and the ** Pale.” 
In the age of religious wars, Catholic Ireland was involved in religious war ; she 
did what she could in support of the Catholic powers which were trying to 
extirpate Protestantism and liberty with the sword ; and happening to be in the 
part of the field where Catholicism was worsted, she suffered a small portion 
of that which the party of Protestantism and liberty suffered in the part of the 
field where Catholicism was victorious. All this belongs to the past as com- 
pletely as the Inquisition and the Dragonnades. That England crushed a 
brilliant civilization is a preposterous fable, as, in fact, apologists of the present 
rebellion admit when they call Englishmen unfeeling for letting in on the fiction 
the light of history. The only native civilization which Ireland ever had was 
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ecclesiastical, and this was ruined, not by Engird, ^but by the barbarism of the 
clans. Commercial esiflusion was very bad, though tb i$;also was in ^e spirit 
of the age ; but it has been compensated ten times over by th^ market which 
England has afforded to Ireland, and the employment which her manufactures 
have given to IrilISfnen who would not have found bread in their own island. 
If it is called harsh to tell these truths, the answer is that no people have suffered 
more than the Irish from lies, and that. they have no worse enemies than those 
who teach them to subsist by the exhibition of historic sores and by getting up 
abortive rebellions instead of exerting themselves, like other nations which have 
been unfortunate, to make up the lost ground. That Catholic Ireland has been 
most unfortunate, and that great allowance ought to be made for the political 
shortcomings of her people on that ground^ no one has striven harder to show 
than the writer of this paper. It is a< different thing to say that the political 
shortcomings of the Irish, even in Ireland, much more in the United States, 
where their political character is just the same, are the results of British oppres- 
sion. Does courtesy require us to believe that the Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone is in the habit of “ causing puling infants to be tossed on bayonets, and 
calling in famine to exterminate the Irish people when the sword has failed to 
do the work ?” There is no justice, as Mr. Morley truly says, in being unfair 
to one’s own countrymen ; or, it may be added, to one’s own country. 

That history has left its trace in the bitterness of the 
Irish against England is true, yet about this there is a 
good deal of exaggeration. Some twenty years ago, when 
Professor Goldwin Smith first visited Ireland, the feeling was 
nothing like so strong, and he attributes its present intensity 
to “ a vitrioIiS' press in the hands of men whose aim is not to 
improve the condition of the people, or to tell them any sort of 
truth, but to fill them with hatred of their British fellow citizens 
for the purpose of getting up a rebellion. “ Here, in India,” we have 
not been without experience of a similar abuse of freedom of 
writing ; happily the evil is to some extent counteracted by the 
undoubted loyalty of the masses and of the more influential 
spokesmen of public opinion. The Professor would make short 
work of these sedition-mongers. 

With that press it will be found necessary to deal, however unwelcome the 
necessity may be. Freedom of opinion is precious, but inciting to murder and 
civil war is not opinion, nor does every villain who can buy a fount of type 
become thereby sacrosanct and privileged to do the community any mischief 
that he pleases. 

To withhold the extension of the franchise from Ireland 
would, no doubt, have been difficult But there are evident 
objections to the sudden and wide extension being granted to 
Ireland on the same terms as to the more settled portions of 
Great Britain. 

The objection to the whole measure is that it is another blind alteration of 
the basis of the government without a fresh survey of the constitution as a whole 
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or any lltempt to t>rovide sufficient safegu^^^ds, another step in the p^gK$s of 
unorganized democracy of which the bourne may be pretty certainly foreseen*.. 
But it was a special stroke of statesmanship to put political power . into hands' 
by which you are assured befoi^hand that it will be used {cub<the subversion of 
the Legislature and the dismemberment of the nation. Is everybody, fit or unfit, 
entitled to the suffrage by the law of Nature ? Why, then, are votes not given 
to the two hundred millions of Hindoos ? Give an Irishman a vote, and he^ 
hands it over at once to the priest, to Mr. Parnell, or to Mr. Tweed.. Hi^ 
political instincts and habits are those of the tribesman, not those of the citizen* 
Instead of being more free when invested with the suffrage he is rather less free, 
because he becomes the willing slave of his head centre, who is at this moment 
nominating his representatives. To lovern the Celtic province as a Crown 
colony is what nobody has proposed. But if civil war should break out and sC 
strong Government should be the temporary consequence, that Government will 
perhaps be found more suitable to the temperament of the people, as well as 
more conducive to the improvement of the country, than the demagogic system. 
Jn time, Ireland, if she remains in the Union, will be brought up to the level 
of British progress in self-government. At present she is in an earlier 
stage. 

The great political need of Ireland at the present time 
is that positive assurance should be given of the inviolability of 
the Union, and of the hopelessness of all attempts to destroy it. 

This is the great political need of Ireland at the present moment. A 
nationality the Irish may have in the Union, like that of the Scotch, with all 
the memories, sentiments, and symbols. Home Rule also the^ may have in 
the Union like that of the Scotch, if the Irish members of Parliament will only 
follow the example of the Scotch members, and instead of trying to wreck the 
Legislature, take counsel and act together on local questions. But let all doubt 
be removed at once from the minds of Irish Unionists about the determination 
of England and Scotland to uphold the Union, as the people of the United 
States upheld their Union, with the whole power of the nation. Nationalist 
leaders will then begin to direct their efforts to practical and attainable reforms. 
At present that at which they aim is not reform, but the severance of the Union 
and to intrigue with them is to intrigue with dismemberment. No measures of 
reform, however extensive, have ever moderated the virulence of their abuse. 

Ireland has been connected with England for seven centuries, surely a 
sufficient term of prescription. Nature has manifestly linked the two islands 
together, so that they must be united or enemies, while if they are enemies the 
weaker must suffer. The races are now mingled both in Ireland and in Great 
Britain. What can be more ridiculous than to hear a man bearing the name of 
Parnell, Biggar, or Sexton, talk of driving the British out of Ireland ? Supposing 
separation to take place, what is to be done with the Irish in England? Is 
every member of a nation of composite or federal structure to deem itself 
privileged at will, instead of bringing its grievances constitutionally before the 
United Legislature, to secede and break up the nation? Is every local 
demagogue to be at liberty to get up a civil war for that purpose ? When Sicily 
or Naples becomes restless, do English Radicals call upon Italy in tha name 
of morality to let the disaffected province go? Why is this. doty of self-dis- 
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memberment to be enjoined on Great Britai^ ^one? To the writei^ of thi» 
paper Jingoism and aggrandizement have always been hateful. But the w^dira ji 
must surely own that their country is a great moral powtir, ' that her influence in 
Europe is good humanity, that it depends upon her retention of her high 
place among the nations, and that human progress, political and general, 'would 
suffer greatly by her fall. Nor can they doubt that with a hostile republic, for 
hostile it must always be, carved out of her side, she would sink to the level of 
a second-rate power, and lose her voice in the councils of Europe. 

As to Ireland itself, does the most extremp of Radicals, if 
he have anything statesmanlike or scientific about him, believe 
in the feasibility of a Fenian Republic, or think that anything 
could come of such an attempt, mit confusion anid a renewal of 
the calamities of the past ? The political insurrection is nothing 
but a conspiracy, conceived mainly in the interest of personal 
ambition. 

The dictates of patriotism, of statesmanship, of morality, 
seem to coincide and to be clear. But the nation is governed by 
party, and on both sides a section is now bidding for the Irish 
vote — not only the Irish vote in Ireland, but for the Irish vote in 
English and in Scotch cities where the Irish are strong. A 
dismal sound is the name of the Irish vote in the ears of all the 
lovers of good Government in the land of Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s adoption. America has had bitter experience of the evils 
it has produced. 

Cities overwhelmed with debt by municipal corruption are not the worst 
effects of its influence. The political excesses which have brought discredit on 
republican institutions in America were not the work of true republicans, but 
of the Irish vote leagued with slavery, and under the patronage of the 
slave-owner working its will in the Northern cities. The Celtic and Catholic 
Irishman, as has been already said, is not a citizen but a clansman. He 
belongs not to the nation or to any national party, but to his race, the union 
of which within itself and its severance from the rest of the community are 
preserved by the Catholic Church, which in Canada has been able to extort for 
Itself a system of separate schools. His vote is in the hands of his leaders, 
ecclesiastical or demagogic. He fights at the polls, not for any national policy 
or party, but for the interest of the tribe and of its chiefs. At the bidding of 
the chiefs and in the interest of the tribe he is ready to connect himself with 
either party, and to pass from one party to the other. He does the same in 
Australia, as we learn from Australian writers on politics, and there also threatens 
seriously to mar the working of Parliamentary institutions. As a labourer, thi^ 
Irishman in America has been most useful, and deserves a full measure of 
gratitude ; though he is now in some degree cancelling his services by mal- 
treatment and exclusion of the Chinese. But politically his influence, as an 
American journalist said the other day, has been, invariably evil. To that 
influence, however, politicians have cowered ; any force which is compact and 
unscrupulously wielded affects their imaginations even out of propoition to its 
Teal magnitude ; and in the United States whatever remained of Anti-Brltisb 
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feeling iia^^bombined with this servility to make Tammany A great powste ' But ■ 
for this continent the day of redemption has dawned. In the Presidential 
election, the Irish believiifg, and. having probably received some assoranc^ 
that the Republican candidate wotild inaugurate a foreign j^cy hostile to 
• England,* deserted the Democratic party, and cast, there is reason to believe, sixty 
thousand votes against its candidate in the State of New York alone. To rat and 
then be beaten is ruinous ; that strange alliance, which nothing but slavery could 
ever have cemented, between the Irishry and the highly Conservative leaders 
of the Democratic party has been broken ; and among the republicans of the 
New England stamp the retainers of Tammany will scarcely find a political home* 
At Washington is now a President who owes his election largely to an inde* 
pendent vote, and whose uprightness, coulage and resolution set the armies of 
corruption at defiance, and have openeo a better era for his country. Between 
this man and Tammany there can be no fellowship ; even peace is not likely to be 
long maintained. And while we are thus looking forward to emancipation, is the 
mother of us all going to bow her neck to this wretched yoke ? Is faction to 
be allowed to lay the greatness of England at the feet of a Head Centre ? Are 
these the fruits of Party Government ? 

Cricket. — This article reads rather like an Apologia pro vitd sud 
on the part of the young nobleman, who has pursued the national 
game of Englishmen with such devotion that his recent appoint- 
ment as an Under-Secretary of State came on men with something 
of a shock. A man need not be the worse politician because he is 
a good cricketer ; and it is satisfactory to learn from the Conservative* 
Press that Lord Harris has, for some time past, been giving consider- 
able attention to politics. There is nothing very striking or original 
In the article before us, but the Kentish Captain’s words have all 
the earnestness of a thorough devotee. 

After a few remarks on the benefit conferred by field sports and 
pastimes generally, Lord Harris turns to the game. 

Can the historian ignore what cricket has done towards bringing together 
the mother country and her Australian colonies ? We think not, and therefore 
we think ourselves justified in calling it a remarkable game, perhaps the most 
remarkable the world ' has ever seen. This fact at least is worthy of note, that 
practical colonial statesmen have not ignored, and do not ignore^ that cricket 
can be a factor in creating amongst Englishmen an interest in those great 
(offshoots from the mother country. We are inclined to question whether the 
excitement in Australia has been greater over the transmission of a body of 
colonial troops to assist the mother country in the Soudan than it was over the 
successes of the first Australian Eleven that visited these shores. The theorist^ 
however, may say, I grant you that some out-door exercise is good and indeed 
necessary ; but is there not a great waste of time over such a game as cricket— 
time which would be much better spent in the consideration of such econbmie 
problems as might lead to solutions having a beneficial result for mankind^?* 
Well, putting aside altogether the difficult problem whether the circulation *<ff 
capital, and consequent employment of labour, which does result fronjta gained 
universally pursued as cricket, is or is not of benefit to the cohimunity,'we^tiId 
be inclined to say, “ If the minds of those who take an active part in the ^amo 
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were devoted to nothins^ else, the answer mtghf be rn the afflrmativeiV^ But thaf 
is not the case. Let the theorist inquire among his fribhds, and not seldom will 
> he find that some athletic pursuit has exercised its sway over their earlier days. 
He will find pprhaps that the millionaire^ who devotes much of his thought and 
wealth to the improvement of his estate, and is an enthusiast on the subject of 
church architecture, was in his University Eleven ; that the judge spends his 
leisure -evenings at Lord’s ; that the statesman pulled an oar in his University^ 
Eight ; that the rising barrister’s name is celebrated in tennis court annals ; that 
the philanthropist, who spends his evenings with the poor, may occasionally be 
seen no inconspicuous figure in the football field, and that the hardest of hard- 
worked M. P.’s was never beaten in the racquet court ; and if he finds that 
answer to his inquiries, perhaps he willj^admit that the field of athletics need not 
necessarily, and indeed seldom does, prevent the man who has been able to 
excel there to excel also in after years in graver pursuits. And, the greater cover- 
ing the less, he will find this applies also to cricket ; for as the young gentleman 
who has been a distinguished figure in the cricket-field finds the graver duties 
of life forcing themselves on his attention, he leaves the former for the latter, not 
without a heartache perhaps, but none the worse a man that the republic of the 
cricket-field has given him a closer acquaintance with all sorts and conditions of 
men, and with probably a practical knowledge of human nature that will serve 
him in good stead through life, which he might have acquired with difficulty, if 
at all, in the class-room or the study. 

So much for the effect of the national game on those who learn 
it at school, practise it at college, and carry their enthusiasm for it to 
Lord’s, the Oval, or the county jricket field. These may be num- 
bered by tens ; but what is its influence on the thousands who 
practise cricket on the village green, or in the neighbourhood of 
towns and cities seek in cricket their one healthy relaxation ? 

It is an undoubted fact that the English people are laying hold 
of the game more and more every year ; it would be a serious 
thing if we had reason to believe that it brought them harm. 

It always was an essentially English game, supported by country gentlemen, 
and practised on village greens ; but now that has taken an extended form. 
The splendidly appointed grounds which are to be found in or near every large 
town are supported by the sixpences of the people. Ten years ago most county 
cricket clubs eked out an uncertain subsistence on the generosity of one or two 
patrons ; now the more wide-spread interest in the game gives them a more than 
sufficient income. Where hundreds dawdled up of an afternoon to see a big 
match, now thousands arrive early on the ground to secure a good place. Shall 
we ever forget the curious sight presented to the astonished gaze of any one who 
chanced to pass round Kennington Oval in August, 1884, on the morning of the 
great match, England v, Australia. The backs of those standing or sitting in 
the outermost . ring of spectators can be seen from the road that encircles the 
ground ; and that morning it was as if each person had loaned out his back as 
a*i advertisement for one of the daily papers. They were being used as preven* 
tives against sunstroke, but one was immediately struck with the anxiety there 
must have been to secure a coign of vantage to induce the earliest comers to sit 
III so hot a pUce. ' 

We can remember very well when Manchester cared nothing for cricket ; 
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nowi if th^crack bat of every local q)ub^ wbo manages to get ^y rlmi 
ly against Moderate boiifrling, is not tried for the county eleven, the unfortunate 
committbe is besieged with indignant protests, hinting broadly at fovouiftism, aii4 
demanding the dismissal from office the captain and most of the committee. 

Lord , Harris spends some almost unneceasary dliergy in $layf 
ing the hardly living opinion that it ia a better thing for the teem* 
ing swarms of manufacturing towns to spend the day in watdiing a 
* cricket match than in talking maudlin polities over behr and pipeSf 
and lounging their afternoons away in the close courts and heated 
alleys of the town. 

Politics I let them talk politics by all means in proper season ; for Heaven’s 
sake let them, study the science, for in all Jonscience it is very necessary that the 
rulers of a country should understand it ; but induce them also to come out of 
the courts, and the alleys, and the slums, into God’s air and sunshine, and they 
will not be worse politicians one bit ; and, if you can get them out in the air, let 
them go and take part in, or look on at, one of our manly old English pastimes ; 
they will get more good from it than from seeing half a dozen thorough-breds^ 
flash by a post once every half-hour during an afternoon. Waste of time, again I 
Well, perhaps there is, if time is always to mean money. They will not be 
earning that ; but will not every young aspirant to cricketing honours be treasur- 
ing up in his mind how Mr. Grace keeps that bat so straight over the leg-stump, 
and yet always seems to get the ball away to short-leg ; or how years seem to 
make no difference to Mr. Hornby’s determination always to try his hardest ; or 
how Peate goes on pitching the ball so near the same spot that at last it begins to 
look quite bare ; and will he not be registering a solemn det ermina tion in his 
mind to try his best, in the hope of some day emulating these giants ; and will 
you say that his time is wasted if he has been encouraged to try to do his best at 
something — play it may be — but still at something ? We think not ; at any rate, 
we believe he will be a better man for it, and that his work will not suffer because 
he has been encouraged to do his best at play. 

A note of warning is sounded in conclusion against the spirit 
of dilletantism which Lord Harris jealously fancies he sees coining 
over young England in respect to cricket — ** a disinclination to go 
through the drudgery of the game, which alone can ensure eventual 
excellence, and a consequent hankering after the milder excitement 
of lawn tennis.” 

We trust we are entirely wrong, and that gentlemen will continue to be the 
equals, if not the superiors, of the professionals in the cricket-field. WhUst that 
continues, the game will continue to be the pure game it is, untouched by the 
lowering tendencies ef the betting-ring and its degrading accompaniments ; it 
will remain a simple trial of skill and endurance, honoured by those who take 
part in it and an honour to the country that has produced it. But once let the 
former class begin to lose their proficiency at it, and they will drop back intd thd 
inferior position of patrons ; they will no longer lead, they will bardy encoi]n«e 
the betting-ring will insert its foot, will little by little gain an ascendency, apd 

question, “Has the encouragement of cricket as a pursuit for the peo|^ 
advantages?” may then, when put, receive a Afferent ^swer to tJbsM; 
entitled to at the present day. 
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Roman Life and Character. — T he question is often asked ; 
Is Rome '-i^desirable place of residence or not ? The enquiry is 
vague. Desirable, for what end ? To live in, of course. Mr. Marion 
Crawford would, to some enquirers, emphatically answer : No, it is not. 

Have you children to educate, an exi^eant wife to amuse, an invalid aunt to 
take care of, a scapegrace son to reform, a brace of superfluous daughters to 
marry, an injured fortune to repair, a tarnished reputation to polish, or an inclina- 
tion to hereditary gout 7 If you are troubled with any of these cardinal evils of 
the flesh do not come to Rome. Your reputation will not be whitewashed, your 
fortune will probably suffer, you will not marry your superfluous daughters, your 
scapegrace son will go to the bad, your invalid aunt will die, your wife will be 
bored, your children will grow up full of foreign prejudices, and your gout will be- 
come unbearable. Not that it is impossible to avoid each and all of these catas- 
trophes, but because it is ten to one that you would be able to avoid them better 
in your own country. 

Rome is one of the best abused cities in Europe. It is impos> 
sible to mention it without eliciting the two standard remarks which 
everybody has ready : " It is fatally unhealthy, and it has been 
ruined by the modernizing improvements it is now undergoing.” 
The ruin referred to is of an artistic kind, and any judgment passed 
upon it must necessarily be subject to individual taste ; but the 
popular prevailing- opinion concerning the health of the city is 
demonstrably a libel. 
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Ron^ has always stood ambngitho great cities which have the lowest death* 
rates, and last year it was third among the great cities of Europe. Roman fever 
is a sort of red rag wherewith it is possible to bait the foreign bull to the verge of 
distraction ; the very name is mi^nderstood, for what is commonly called by 
foreigners the “Roman fever** is the typhoid, which it is generally allowed may be 
contracted elsewhere ; whereas the “ pemiciosa,” which the Romans themselves 
dread, and which sometimes kills its victims in a couple of hours, is a malady that 
hardly ever attacks any but natives. It is neither contagious nor infectious, but 
purely sporadic. It is an easy matter to be well in Rome. Eat and drink well — 
the Romans eat more meat than any people in Italy— live anywhere except in a 
house built aganist a hill, and wear flannels, or at all events carry an overcoat upon 
your arm if you are likely to be out after |unset. Avoid violent exertion on the one 
hand and laziness on the other ; in otlrer words, try to live, as Romans live, and 
you will assuredly enjoy good health in Rome ; but avoid Rome in August, Septem- 
ber, and the beginning of October. Rome is a very desirable place of residence for 
persons with a fixed income and few ties. There is a wide choice open to every one 
as regards expenditure and society ; above all, Rome is a city where it is possible 
to live in absolute independence, in seclusion, if need be, without annoyance. An 
Englishman may live in Rome for years and not be called to speak to any one of 
his own nationality, an advantage which cannot be overestimated by a race of men 
who systematically avoid each other when away from home. Take ^ a furnished 
lodging west of the Corso, or else far up in the new quarter towards St. John 
Lateran, where the houses are newer and cleaner, but less healthy, hire a couple 
of North Italian servants, and do not nail your visiting card upon your door, and 
I will venture to say that you could not be more completely isolated if you were 
Robinson Crusoe on a South Sea island, or boycotted on an IrisktoAnn. Stay in 
town until July or even August if you do not mind the heat, and keep away until 
October or November, and unless you rashly expose yourself to the chilly damp 
at sunset or overheat yourself in the insane idea that violent exercise is necessary 
for your health, or starve yourself in order to look like a bilious Italian poet, you 
will never be ill. 

But, if you take a house in the new quarter, satisfy yourself about the drain- 
age. The old part of the city is rendered healthy by the immense quantity of 
pure water and by the ventilation of the streets and sewers produced by the very 
rapid current of the Tibre ; the new quarters are less plentifully supplied with 
water, and are far removed from the river. The native Roman prefers the portion 
of the city included in the irregular figure of which the northern extremity is at 
the Piazza del Popolo, the southern at the Capitol, while the western side follows 
the river from about the island of St. Bartholomew to the Passeggiato di 
Ripetta. 

The tourist in Rome necessarily occupies himself more with , 
things than with people. He has his preconceived ideas regarding 
the topography of the ancient monuments, the unity of Italy, the 
relations between Quirinal and Vatican, and if he passes a few weeksi ^ 
in comfortably verifying these, he is pleased with his visit. If hei 
escapes the fever he will ever afterwards speak of his month in Rotxi^ 
ih glowing terms ; if not, he will never cease to anathematise 
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countiy, the ctimate and the people. the people themselves, 
. however, he will have seen almost nothing, having been brought 
into contact only with a class of persons who get their Jiving from 
him and his kind. 

If he has made any acquaintances during his short stay, they have probably 
been formed among people of his own nationality, or, at all events, among non- 
Italians. It is next to impossible for him to have obUdned access to the intimacy 
of Roman family life. The Roman is hospitable, but tenacious of his privacy. 
He loves his shirt sleeves like other Italians. He is fond of appearances, but does 
not think it necessary that they should be perpetually maintained, provided he 
avoids being seen by a stranger whep he has laid them aside. In France, in Ger- 
many, in England, in most of the great (jties of Europe, a stranger will find many 
families of excellent social position who, for a consideration,* will receive him 
amongst themselves at once as a lodger and as an acquaintance, but there is none 
of this in Rome. The foreigner who lives in lodgings catches occasional glimpses 
of an untidy landlady, and has ample opportunities for acquainting himself with 
the strongest words in the Italian language. His landlord's family use them all in 
every variety and quality of altercation, from morning till night, on the landing, in 
the kitchen, and in the “ cortile.” But, there his experience of Italian family life 
begins and ends. 

As for the expense of living in Rome, it may fairly be said that 
the question of rent is one of the most importance. 

A bachelor who lives in a couple of rooms would have no difficulty in being 
extremely comfortable upon £200 during nine months of the year. The rent of 
rooms varie&fr^ about £3 to £10 monthly, but excellent lodgings can always be 
had for £$. The permanent resident, however, should always take an unfurnished 
apartment ; a very large suite of rooms, comprising the second fioorof a palace or 
other extensive building, with attics, can generally be bad for from 5,000 to 8,000 
francs yearly, at from three to five years’ lease (£2CX} to £320). The cost of furni- 
ture will always be found to be covered by difference of rent after four years. 
Generally, I should say that a family of four or five persons can live for nine months 
of the year in Rome in great comfort for 1,000, and in considerable luxury fo^ 
£2,000. As regards servants, the North Italians are cleaner, more exact, and less 
talkative than the southern people ; but the southerners are more faithful, more 
gentle, and far more willing. There are dishonest servants here as elsewhere, 
and as the foreigner is especially defenceless he is more likely to hire them, 
and consequently abuses the whole race as liars and thieves, which they are 
not. 1 need hardly say more about the expense or manner of living. Italian 
cookery is not generally to the taste of Englishmen, but there are plenty of 
good cooks in Rome. Eating is after all a matter of taste. I have heard 
Greeks bitterly lamenting over the ^kartoffel knodel,” the ^ suppenfleisch’’ 
and the ** compotes” of Bavaria, and I have seen Russians putting caviare 
and sweet pastry into a* **consommd a la Reine” at Voisin’s. Sir William 
Thompson has seen aldermen in London swallowing the common conger-eel 
of commerce in the fell and satisfactory belief that they were eating turtle soup. 
How then can any philosopher find it in his heart to inveigh against the 
macaroni^ the roast kid, and the wild boar of Rome ? The foreigner is not 
obliged to go and eat stewed porcupine at the Falcone, nor to devour, artichokes 
fried in oil with garlic at the inn of Abramone, the Jew of the Ghetto. 
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What IS' much more itftpdirtantid' th6 foreigner is' a knoivlsdg^ of’ 
the etements which compose the Roman world Brbadijr Speaking^ 
these are three in number, comprising three distinct species df 
humanity — the Roman, the Italian, and the foreignet^ 

Prior to 1870 the Italian (as the Roman himself.calls him) was an unknown 
component ; there was a Roman society, and a foreign society, and the two bad 
many points of contact. The dominating foreign element was French, and the rela- 
tions between the latter and the Romans were very close, if not always very sincere. 
The French have ceased to play an important part in Roman politics, and their 
place is taken, and more also, by the Italians. The immediate result ha? 
been that a portion of Roman society has amalgamated with the Italians, as 
represented by the court, and that the renaming families, the ^eaux restes of 
the Roman aristocracy have not only refused to acknowledge -the court, but 
have become far more exclusive than they formerly were as regards foreigners. 
It is needless to say that there are many subdivisions in the Italian party, 
subject to the political changes of the day, and that the members of the 
Chambers, together with the principal office-holders of the various adminis- 
trative departments, and a large number of ex-ministers, lobbyists, and men 
of genius in search of employment, form a number of distinct circles all comprised 
with the class known as Italians and generically as the white party. 

It must be borne in mind that, if we except Greece, Italy is the most 
democratic kingdom in Europe. The powers of the king are less than those ot 
the Queen of England, far less, of course, than those wielded by the president 
of a great republic like France or the United States. The suffrage is now 
greatly extended, and the representatives are frequently men risen from the lowest 
orders. The work of the Chambers is largely in the hands of ToCbyists, and the 
amount of jobbery done would do credit to any republic in the world. The 
interests of the army and navy and of the individual provinces are worked 
by a system of bureaucracies which are generally quite beyond the reach of 
royal or parliamentary interference. On the whole it may be said that, whether 
Italians are well or ill-governed, they are governing themselves as completely 
as though they had thrown off the monarchy and had elected a president for 
their republic. The only improvement they could make if a republic were 
ever proclaimed would be to introduce the Carthaginian scheme of electing two 
presidents at enmity with each other, and crucifying either as soon as he 
becomes obnoxious. 

The governing body in Rome now forms the preponderating 
element in po lite society, and is in every respect the opposite of the 
black party (jieri) which comprises the cardinals, the prelatura^ and 
the black nobility — a party numerically small, but extremely com- 
pact and exclusive, not plotting nor scheming for any immediate 
result beyond the election of the local municipality, but sending, 
together as one man while waiting to see what will happen. , \ 

It Mfas an interesting thing to watch, fourteen years ago, how the nobles' 
divided after the Italian occupation of Rome ; the separation was instantaneous, 
and there have been few important changes since. In many cases, wheie 
father and son were alive, the son went to court, while the fother refitstiSto 
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bow to the king in the street, and aftef fourteen 9*ears the two are still unretoiciled. 
The line was suddenly drawn through many^ households, and is yet practically 
unchanged. It is true, that there are a few houses where some members of both 
parties are receiued.^ The blacks who frequent this neutral territory are generally 
those of the younger generation, who find their own society dull, and are 
willing to sacrifice something for the sake of a ball, and the houses are chiefiy 
those of nobles who have maintained an indifferent position from the first, or 
of financiers whose interests are too important to be endangered by such trash 
as politics. 

In Rome the R6man is patriarchal in his mode of life. The 
Italian Is extremely mode?n in his habits, and the foreigner is no- 
madic. Patriarchal conservatism gC^owls at innovation, and modern 
advanced civilisation laughs heartily at the fifteenth century habits 
that come to its notice. As for the resident stranger he may choose 
between the two according to his circumstances or tastes. 

The white party are imcomparably more amusing, more gay, and more 
ready to receive strangers into their circles ; the blacks are unquestionably 
more serious, more in earnest, and far more interesting, as representing a 
class of men and women now quickly disappearing from the face of the earth, a 
thoroughly old, blue-blooded, prejudiced nobility, ready to die for their religion, 
their blood, and their prejudices. Of course the consequences of so broad a 
distinction are carried into the diplomatic body, for there are missions to the 
Vatican as well as to the Quirinal, and it is one of the most amusing points in 
Roman society to watch the relations between foreign ministers and secretaries, 
often intimate^sonds and even relations, who are supposed to be officially un- 
aware of each other’s existence. 

To form a just idea of Roman society it is necessary to under- 
stand the Roman character, and that is not an easy matter. 

It is not enough to know the mere names of the parties, their attitude towards 
each other, and the political occurrences which have led to partisanship. This 
would explain much, perhaps, but it could not account for the tone of what one 
hears. The Roman is essentially a grumbler, a conservative, a laudator iemporis 
acti ; a lover of peace, not for its own sake but because it gives so little trouble ; 
an artist by his gifts and a lounger by preference ; ready to jest at other people’s 
failures, and averse to attempting anything lest he should compromise h imself,” 
as he calls it ; possessing a keen wit, of which the mainspring is the beliet that 
failure is ridiculous, and must be laughed at; hating and even fearing a fight 
when he is calm, but reckless to madness if once roused ; a good actor ; a poor 
conspirator ; patient from indifference and a certain inertness ; forgiving an enemy 
until seventy times seven, rather than take the trouble of seriously hating him, but 
withal, in extreme cases, a good hater and a good lover. The Roman is honest 
ip a way of his own ; that is to say, he will tell you the truth unless you press 
him too hard with importunate inquiries, or unless he thinks it would be very 
unpleasant to you to hear it. Tax him with an untruth in such cases, and he 
will shrug his shoulders a little and demand why you asked so many questions, 
or else he will say with a laugh that he did not wish ** to disappoint you,” and 
therefore told you a fib. But the same man would not be guilty of the smallest pre- 
varication for his own advantage There are, indeed, many Romans, some of 
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them in high positions too^ who wotAd be incapable of ahy^nnttath wbateyei^.; but t 
am speaking of the great majority of the people, and I will venture to say 'tHiat 
they are as honest as an equal number of men in any other country, where^the^ 
average gentleman is scrupulous in telling his friend the prectse^jinmber of birds • 
he has shot, but will deceive his tailor to any extent in his ppwer. The Roina:is 
is a conservative in all his ways ; but he is so much given to grumbling that he 
is never quite satisfied. His conservatism extends to his household, to his natives 
city, to his ideas upon ed,ucation and social conditions, even to matters of reli- 
gion ; but from time immemorial it has been impossible to satisfy the Roman 
people in the matter of government. Under, kings they hankered after a republic ; 
with a republic they longed for a despot ; weary of despots . they tried what was 
practically an aristocratic oligarchy ; frc|n thence to the ill-fated dictatorship of 
Kienzi ; next they were under a religious autocracy, then again a republic of short 
duration ; more Papal supremacy ; now a democratic constitutional monarchy ; 
and during fully half of our era they have played fast and loose with German 
imperialism. Truly they have tried a goodly variety of governments, and have 
never been satisfied with any from the days of Tarquin to the rul6 of Humbert I. 
Even now there are dreams of a republic abroad, and many a Roman, hobnob- 
bing with a friend over a glass of red Marino, will look at the wine and whisper 
the words, “ La vogliamo rossa !” (“ We would have it red”)— not the wine, 
though, for the feminine adjective agrees with repubblica,” understood. 

A republic presupposes a public opinion. There is no public 
opinion in Italy, but there is occasionally a public frenzy. 

The mass of the people are little educated, and though the extensive system 
of direct taxation {ricckezsa mobile) constantly brings the poqgesLclasses face 
to face with the Government, as represented by the tax-gatherer, and although 
the scheme of the Government is in a high decree democratic, the people are 
nevertheless ignorant of their power, or too inexperienced to exert it. They no 
more understand the meaning of the word ** republic” than they appreciate the 
act that, if they knew how to use their privilege, they could easily obtain all 
fthe advantages of a commonwealth under the existing monarchy. In history, 
unenlightened republics have generally found it expedient to hold the most 
ignorant classes of the community in the bondage of personal slavery. In the 
great days of Roman republicanism Italy was largely peopled with slaves — ^the 
property of the Roman citizens who dwelt in the cities during half the year— the 
proportion of freemen who farmed their own land being small until it was extended 
by the custom of granting freeholds to veteran soldiers. 

It seems to be a peculiarity of Latin nations that names 
expressions, even dates, are capable of being considered as so much 
fetish, to which all classes gladly attach their individual ideas of 
happiness and glory, of misery or defeat. Are streets, for instance, 
named with dates in any non-Latin city ? During the last years 
of papal sovereignty “ Garibaldi” and “ Victor Emmanuel” were ^ 
the fetishes' to conjure with among the Romans. Now it is changed 

again. ... 

The honest king” is dead, and his wild guerilla supporter is laid in his grave. 
The moilarchy is established, and yet the Roman is not satisfied^ apA he whispers 
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•of the ” red reptthKc** le hie ^yiend' as he used fD lA 1848. 1 aoEi of cottrscenpeahinir 
of the lower classes in Roxi(iet the people and the dre^ of the j the higher 
laaks ate almost to a man ranged either on the aide of the monarchy or of the^ 
Vatican. But hs^lieve it is this unsettled feeling in the lower grades which 
gives, to all Roman life its peculiar air of political uncerfainty* Society in the 
sense .0/ the well-bomi and of those who in virtue of wealth, political importance^ 
pr talent claim intercourse and equality with the well-born, is either a structure 
superimposed by circumstances upon the normal popular majority, depending 
fer its stability upon the toleration of the people, and, indire ctly, upon the 
principle that a man of low origin can by his own efforts obtain consideration 
in jthe higher ranks ; or else it is a true aristocracy, a social governing body 
maintsdned by its own inherent strengtly wealth, and talent, and holding the 
people, in dependence. Now, in Rom^ the former state of things is beginning 
to predominate ; society, in the sense in which I have used the term, is composed 
pf the most various elements, liable at all times to be recruited from the people. 
But the true aristocratic institutions of former times are not yet extinct, and are 
jealously guarded and handed down by a party which, though in the minority, is 
powerful and compact. The people, long accustomed to the superiority of the 
nobles, but always murmuring against it, are undecided whether to accept the new 
order of things as an improvement, or to hanker after a state in which they formerly 
enjoyed the flesh-pots of Egypt, though interdicted from the sweetmeats of a 
free press. This uncertainty makes itself felt throughout society. I have been 
asked, by people of all notions and kinds who visit Rome, the same question : 
Will the monarchy stand or fall ? The foreigner turns to the native for informa- 
tion, and the native can only say in answer that great changes are at present 
going forwaod^s^nd that it is impossible to predict what may occur. No one, 
however, neither monarchist nor clericist, denies that Italy may profit enormously 
by fifty years of any stable and thoroughly unified government, and 1 doubt 
whether any educated Roman looks forward to or desires an immediate change, 
either in the shape of revolution or war ; as for the latter, indeed, sufficient unto 
Italy are the pickings thereof^and very rich pickings they have been in the last 
twenty years. 

The true Roman is conservative in his mode of life, even to being 
patriarchal. 

He is not apt to change his habits, his friends, or his favourite dishes. He 
likes to live in his own house, with his married brothers, his married children, 
and, by-and-by, his grandchildren, under his roof. He likes to employ the same 
servants for a lifetime, and pension them when they are superannuated. They 
are trustworthy people, who will not tattle with the servants of his lifelong enemy 
in the next street. He grumbles at everything, but changes nothing. Nothing 
is so good as it was in his youth, nothing so cheap, nothing so thorough. The aged 
prince has daily bickerings, quarrels, and reconciliations with his aged steward, 
flavoured with mutual recriminations that would' be impossible anywhere else. 
Save for the matters discussed these wranglings differ in no wise from the regular 
disagreements and treaties of peace which follow each other with the- utmost 
regularity in the home of old Aristide Rossi, the retired shoemaker, when Felice, 
the maid-of-all-work, brings in her dajly account for oil, charcoal and bfaad. 

In matters' of religion the Roman is decidedly, dovput, though 
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One need' only go into one of the parish cbnr^faesy.such is Sian^'Atadriea 
della Valle or Sant* Agostiho to s^Hhat fditgion in Rome is ^i^ality. iMeb 
to early mass, and go gladly, in great numbers. Nevertheless, to th^ foreigner, 
the Roman seems to treat sacred things with a familiarity'not altogether res* 
pectful. A Roman is as much at home in a church' as in his own family, and to 
the superficial observer he appears to be lacking in ' revereae^ He handles the ' 
chairs in a free-and-easy way, looks at everything an d everybody, and converses 
in an undertone with his neighbour. He is critical of the way in which' the 
services are performed, and expresses his approb atio n or censure without hesitating 
But he has a gp'eat respect for religion, brings up his children according to 
the Church, as he expresses it. Not to receive the sa cran&ents of his faith at the 
important periods of his life would be intolerable to him. Not to be baptized, 
confirmed, married in church, confessed before dying, and buried in holy ground, 
seems to him like a violation of the laws of nature. And this is true, not only 
of the average individual, who goes to mass every Sunday, and is otherwise 
exact in the performance of prescribed duties. There is a type of Roman who 
will abuse the priests, laugh at miracles, call down judgments on any indmdual 
prelate to whom he owes a grudge, and not go to church more than once in a 
year, if at all ; but nevertheless a Roman may do all these things and yet have 
a very lively belief in his religion. Grumbling means nothing with him, whether 
at religion, government, or prices ; it is a pure pastime. 

The Roman is not gregarious, as a rule, except in his youth. 
He has few friends and sees them very often, few topics of conver* 
sation, and recurs to them continually. He reads one or two> papers 
daily, but he reads nothing else. 

He has an acute artistic sense of the beautiful, with very little creative 
power, or rather with very little desire to create. He is an excellent critic of 
music — from his own standpoint— of architecture, sculpture, and drawing, but 
his sense of colour is frequently defective. On the whole he is an artist by 
nature, with many of those idiosyncrasies of which the affectation alone gives a 
man an artistic reputation in some countries. 

Sensitive in the highest degree to every shade of manner, to the slightest 
discourtesy, to the least annoyance, to the smallest offence afirainst his own 
standard of taste, the Roman is nevertheless the most unconscious and the least* 
<< shy” of men. False shame is a thing unknown to him, and snobbeiy is utterly 
removed from his nature. The Roman is as self- possessed in the presence^ and > 
conversation of a great social luminary as when he is talking to his most intimate 
friend. Being incapable of desiring familiarity with persons out of his own 
sphere, and consequently not fearing to be thought anxious to obtain social 
advantages not lawfully his, he does not blush and tingle with pleasure and pain 
when he is spoken to by a person with a title. He has little imagination ; lie 
does not covet imaginary distinctions, and he has no illusions about the atdVSSt- ' 
tages of birth. Birth is a fact to him; one man is bom noble and is ttoUet 
another is bom a commoner and is a commoner. I never knew a Roman given ' 
to the affectation of concocting a coat of arms, or attempting to prove that his 
grand&ther’s plough-coulter was the sword of a gentleman. There is small 
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respect in Ronie for new titles, whether confArecl by Pope or King, %nd the 
expression Conti che non contano” Counts who do not count”)* bas been 
a proverbial pun for ages. Of families ennobled within the century and who have 
taken and held with the Roman aristocracy there are few instances ; 

perhaps only one, the case of the Torlonis, where enormous wealth and great 
personal talents have made an exception deserves any mention. It is hard to 
account for this entire absence of shyness among Romans, except on the theory 
that they are indifferent, and generally possessed of a good deal of personal 
firmness and courage. They are good soldiers in war, and tolerably orderly in 
time of peace, which seems to carry out this idea. The Roman dislikes a broil 
or a fight of any kind, but he has an unfortunate capacity for losing his temper, 
and when he is angry he generally finds atf weapon. There are few cold-blooded 
murders committed in Rome, but an extraordinary number of people come to 
grief in hot quarrels over wine, love affairs, and gambling. The Roman knife 
is a ready and dangerous instrument never lacking when there is mischief to 
be done. 

It is somewhat sad to think that since Rome has become the 
centre of Italian life, the Roman of Rome is destined, like the 
noble savage, to become extinct before the march of civilisation. 

Indifferent to the very core of his nature, he refuses to help himself, and 
looks on, grumbling, but doing nothing, while brains of less capacity and more 
activity than his own think for him, reform for him, build for him and dictate his 
taxes. He stands idly by while fingers less gifted but more apt at money getting 
take hold of his commerce — such as it is — of his art treasures, and of his whole 
heritage. H^ares little, for he will always have just enough to buy food and go to 
the theatre— ^anem et circenses — and if not, he will go to the theatre and starve, 
still feeling that, if he die of hunger, he has lett to him at least the name of 
Roman, and that is enough to atone for many ills. But civilisation is a great 
destroyer of names, and when it cannot root out a name it transfers it. Fifty 
years hence the genuine Roman will be as extinct as the dado or the steinbock, 

“ Siamo roba da museo,” one of them said the other day— we are only fit to be 
set up in a museum as curiosities. The Roman has survived kingdoms, repub- 
lics, empires, powers spiritual and temporal, and something of the original 
character of the race of dominators can still be traced in their magnificent in- 
difference to consequences. But one thing the Roman will not survive, and 
that is the civilisation of modem Italy. He will be absorbed and lost under the 
weight of a new population. Neither Goths nor Longobards could destroy him, 
but their fair-haired descendants from Piedmont and Lombardy will civilise him 
out of existence, will take firm possession of his city, and will tell their children 
that they too are Romans. Truly, to the Rome of to-day, to the city that cheered 
Pius IX., that murdered Rossi, that proclaimed a republic, that submitted to the 
French, that voted for the pUbisdte^ and that is being exterminated as the price 
of tier inconsistency, one may say, A qui la faute si tes souvenirs ne sont pas 
r^cho de tes esp^rances 
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What is Public Opinion ? — A few selections from this 
scathing article will be of interest to our readers. 

Mr. Traill begins by commenting on the parallelism between the 
fate of the Gladstone Government and of Colonel Francis CharteriSi 
who, after having with impunity committed nearly every cringe of 
which human nature is capable, was at last executed for one of which 
he was innocent. 

It cannot, I think, be reasonably contended that an Administration which 
has squandered the treasure of England with both hands in three out of the 
four quarters of the globe, which has lowered the flag of England before every 
enemy, howe ver contemptible, by whom it has been challenged, and which has 
abandoned to destruction every ally who has trusted her, and given up to death 
or disgrace every servant by whom she has been served— it cannot, I say, be 
reasonably contended that an Administration which has done all these things^ 
and survived them, should have found it im possible to blunder in a set of finan- 
cial proposals without coming by their death. A Government which may desert 
a Gordon but may not put a shilling duty on spirits, which may establish Russia 
at the gate of India but may not tax beer, is surely a conception which can 
no place in a sane imagination. That appearances go to show that this con- 
.iception has been actually realized is a reason, not for indolently tolerating the 
conception, but for minutely interrogating the appearances. There is nothing 
in itself in a Government being out-voted ; the event has no real significance 
.unless there is reason to believe that what a majority in Paxiiament has doiie a 
majority in the country would be ready to do--or, in other words, that there is 
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a preponderance of opinion among Eagliskmdh in favour of restraining the 
Government which was allowed to desert Gordon, from potting a shilling duty on 
spirits, and the Government which has with impunity established Russia at the 
gate of India, ^pm taxing beer. ^ 

If this fantastic proposition is not true, it may be false in one 
of two ways. 

It may be (i) that the English nation would rather, after all, have had their 
beer and spirits taxed than their heroes sacrificed and their empire endangered, 
and that their representatives were wrong in attributing a reversed order of pre- 
cedence to these considerations ; or (2) that the English nation are equally 
indifferent both to the disgrace of treachery and cowardice and to the burden of 
an increased impost on alcoholic liq^rs, and that their representatives yrere 
wrong in supposing that they had any preferences in such matters at all. If 
(1^ is true, the House of Commons has merely failed to interpret the political 
opinion of the country correctly ; if (2) is true, it amounts to saying that the 
country, taken at large, has no such thing as a political opinion to interpret. 
Now everybody, of course, who would like to think of the nation as still pos- 
sessing a corporate intelligence, a corporate conscience, or even, one may say, a 
corporate existence, must prefer to believe in the truth of (i). Better a thou- 
sand times that a nation should be unworthily represented than that it should 
possess no opinion worthy of representation. 

What evidence, then, is there that there is a genuine English 
public opinion on political matters ? There is the argument based 
upon the existence of a vast and highly elaborated organization 
for the m?in jpurpose of expressing it. The argument might be 
put in this way : 

“There arc published every morning in London six or seven newspapers of 
the first class, and of very large circulation. Every one of these has at least 
one long political leader, most of them at least two, some of them on many 
occasions three, one of them on some occasions four. Week in week out, in 
session and out of session, upon every day of the whole three hundred and thirteen 
dies fasti-— iox English newspapers know no dies nefasti but Sundays — a political 
leader appears, solid, tri-paragraphed, columnar, a dish of politics not to be 
lightly trifled with at breakfast time, like the omelette of the foreigner, but to be 
manfully attacked and disposed of like the mutton-chop of the Briton. Now 
newspapers, like all who live to please, must please to live ; the more they 
please, the more vigorous their life, as attested by what is the surest proof of 
vigour— the circulation. It cannot be supposed, therefore, that they would allot 
such an inordinate amount of space to the exposition, the defence, and the 
attack of political opinion, unless they had reasonable grounds for believing not 
only that such *matteri pleased their public, but that it pleases them more than 
any other kind of matter which might with no more, if not with actually less, 
difficulty be obtained;”' 

Granting that this argument, as far as it goes, is a reasonable 
one, it still remains to enquire how far this curiosity of the popu- 
Ur mind on political niatt^ testifies to the existence of an ^ec- 
tivf puUic opinion on political questions ? By effective is meant 
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a public opinion which i9» something more than a popular emotion, 
and which will incite its holder to act — ^which, in short, will induce 
him to go to the ballot-box, and punish by his vote the Minister 
who is condemned by such public opinion. 

In the palmy days of what used then to be called the leading 
journal, it might have been said that a newspaper created, or direct- 
ed, or educated public opinion. But when the repeal of the paper 
duty gave life and vigour to a host of cheap newspapers, the com- 
petition of such a multitude of political instructors was felt to be 
something of an absurdity — all of whom, with one lucky group 
of exceptions, were necessarily condemned to exhibit themselves 
at each successive election as instructors who had failed to 
instruct. 

Accordingly, by tacit consent, they all took to asserting, not that they instruct- 
ed the public, but that the public instructed them. Mistakes committed under 
that assumption were felt to be less humiliating than they would have been 
under the old one ; and the assumption having been adopted in a day when the 
penny newspapers were in their infancy, was, and is, maintained with equal 
confidence after the number of newspaper readers has increased by millions, 
and the number of persons whose opinions, if they have any, are of high 
importance to the future of the country has, through the operation of suc- 
cessive measures of enfranchisement, undergone a like augmentation. What 
is yet more singular, the voices which the newspapers profess to hear 
and interpret have gained, it would seem, in the distinctne^ their utter- 
ance as they have increased in number, a phenomenon not usually observable 
among gathering and growing multitudes. The desires, the fears, the loves^ 
hatreds, and beliefs of “the people” — meaning always of the electoral millions — 
have, according to their professed exponents, become more unmistakable in 
their manifestations, and more plainly recognizable with regard to a greater 
number of subjects, as the electorate has grown in size. Every day adds, if we 
are to believe our newspapers, to the number of things which “ Public Opinion 
will heartily approve,” or “ will severely condemn,” to the number of high 
Imperial objects which it “has at heart,” and of Imperial dangers which it 
“ gravely apprehends.” These have now swelled into such a lengthy list that, if 
we can accept the catalogue as a full, true, and particular account of them, our 
“ capable citizens” must be capable indeed. 

It may be worth while to enumerate a few of them. Public opinion, then, 
meaning the established and effective conviction of the capable citizens, “ ap- 
proves heartily of the maintenance of the Unity of Great Britain,” and will not 
hear of any concession to the claims of Home Rule. It would even demand 
the condign punishment of any English statesman who should show signs of 
coquetting with that pernicious movement. It is remarkably proud of the 
“ great Empire handed down to us by our ancestors,” and could not for a. moment 
submit to the rule of any Government in whose hands it did not believe that the 
interests and safety of that Empire might be safely placed. To desoeii^ to 
particulars of Imperial policy, it is a cardinal article of Public Opinion that 
^ English influence must be paramount in Egypt,” that our power of lia^t 
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through the Sues Canal must be assure^ against any risk of molestation/’ 
and that as a 'necessary condition of such assurance, we “cannot tolerate 
anarchy in Egypt,”, or allow its financial affairs to fall into that disorder which 
sooner or later leads to administrative anarcl^^ On the matter of India itself, 
our solicitude Yor which is the main cause of this strong Public Opinion with 
regard to Egypt, we should expect to find a still stronger Public Opinion in 
existence. And so we are assured we do. Proud of their Empire in general the 
“ English people” are more proud of their Indian possessions than of any - others 
beneath their flag ; they “ perceive the immense importance of India to their 
trade and internal prosperity” ; they glory in the “ civilizing work” which they 
are performing amon^ the “ countless races” of the Peninsula ; and they watch 
with the most jealous vigilance any menace to the safety of that great dependency 
or to the “ tranquillity of its teeming populations.” So again as to the Colonies ; 
more “ public opinion,” more “ pride,” more determin ation to “ knit closer the 
bonds which,” &c., and to punish any enemy, English or foreign, who shall 
attempt, &c. 

As regards its moral duties, again. Public Opinion holds the 
most admirable views. 

The English people — meaning always the English people for political 
purposes, the electorate — are “ enthusiastic admirers of fair play, haughtily 
sensitive on the point of honour, immovably staunch in the support of their agents 
and representatives abroad, unalterably true to their allies, inflexibly faithful to 
their national engagements.” Public Opinion will never forgive a Ministry who 
deal treacherously with their countrymen, or inequitably with their political 
opponents, who humiliate the nation by truckling to foreign Powers, abandon 
the ofiicials.’vho have with zeal and fidelity discharged their instructions, sur- 
render defenceless allies to the vengeance of their infuriated enemies, or in any 
manner violate their country’s plighted word. 

Surely a nation that can boast this collection of political 
opinions and moral maxims — with such sound views as to its tem- 
poral interests and such generous instincts on the moral side — 
ought to enjoy the promise of this life, and of that which is to 
come. It is common ground alike with Liberals and Conservatives 
that this is so. 

Ministerial prints have, throughout the career of the late Government, 
devoted their whole energies to showing, not that the English people do not 
care for their Empire, still less that they are indifferent to truth, honesty, and 
self-respect, but that the policy of the Ministry, strongly as appearances made 
against it, was in some mysterious fashion calculated to safeguard the material 
interests, and to exalt or, at any rate, not to lower the moral reputation of the 
country. And starting from this common ground of belief or professed belief 
in a judicious and honourable Public Opinion, Ministerialist and Opposition 
pressmen have for two or three years past kept up such an incessant fire of 
appeals to it that, if Public Opinion really is non-existent, we may almost fancy 
ourselves on the top of Carmel. 

Yet, can we honestly saj' that the priests of this Baal have 
received any audible reply ? Let us consider how Public Opinion 
has c'oniported itself with regard to some recent questions. 
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In tte spring of i864» Mr. piadstone, by way of mere momentary 
of policy despatched General Gordon to the Soudan. The hnterprixewasa 
desperate one, devotedly undertaken. In the event of . its manifest &ilare» 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gladstone’s country were as deeply pledged to use 
every effort for the rescue of their eftiissary as ever a minister •add nation were. 
Time passed on, and the Parliamentary emergency which Gordon’s missicm was 
designed to dispose of passed away. Soon it became evident that the enterprise 
was going to fail : a little longer and it was evident that it had failed ; that the 
emissary who had been sent to ** rescue and retire” was powerless to do either, 
and was, in fact, himself a prisoner in the city he had sought to relieve. At once, 
therefore, there arose the moral obligation of rescuing him ; but this obligation, 
having inconsiderately presented itself without being duly introduced by a Parlia- 
mentary emergency, failed to obtain ai| audience of the Prime Minister. How, 
in these circumstances, did Public Opinion, behave ? Public Opinion as represented 
by the voices of its entire priesthood, behaved admirably. It would not hear for a 
moment of the abandonment of Gordon ; on that the Liberal and the Conservative 
priests were in perfect accord. It is true that the latter felt convinced that the 
Government would end by abandoning Gordon, and said so, and that the former 
professed to be equally assured that Ministers were incapable of such infamy* 
but it would be unjust to make the god responsible for the contradictory utter- 
ances thus ascribed to him. They were merely the conflicting glosses of two 
rival schools of commentators. On the main point they were, as has been said, 
in complete accord. Public Opinion would not tolerate the desertion of Gordon, 
cried the newspapers in chorus ; and presently it seemed that some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers in the House of Commons began to hear in that chorus the 
accents of the god. Another Parliamentary emergency threatened ; and now 
Mr. Gladstone, who had declared up to that moment that Gordon dPH not need 
rescuing, undertook to rescue him. Public Opinion then expressed itself satisfied* 
the stress of the emergency abated, and the Government resolved that they, 
would take their time about rescuing Gordon, and do their work in their own — 
that is, of course, the cheapest and least business-like way. Then came the 
Nile Expedition, the march of Stewart’s forlorn hope, the battles in the desert, 
the fall of Khartoum, the news of Gordon’s death. 

What now was the behaviourr of Public Opinion — that Public 
Opinion which had declared a thousand times through its Liberal 
and Conservative priests that Gordon must be saved, and through 
its Conservative, with but faint contradiction from its Liberal, priests 
that if he were lost through the default of Government, they would 
be held to a heavy reckoning ? 

Well, Public Opinion behaved admirably again. The news of the disaster 
arrived, unfortunately, during the Parliamentary recess, so that it was necessary 
for Public Opinion to go on feeling indignation at Gordon’s betrayal, for I think 
about a fortnight, before it could bring itself to bear upon the guilty Government 
But it was quite equal to the occasion. Conservative priests were still confidently 
invoking the fire of its wrath, and the Liberal priests still industriously con- 
structing a lightning-conductor out of Sir Charles Wilson, when Parliament met"; 
and so potent had been the voice of the god in the meantime, that out of 
twenty-eight members of Parliament who doubted whether Public .Of^iniotf 
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had approved of the rescue of Cordon* aa many 3s fourteen had been converted 
to the belief that Public Opinion disapproved of Gordon^'s having been left to 
be slaughtered by the troops of the Mahdi. Anticipating, however, a new 
manifestation of the deity, under its hypostasis of Parliamentary Emergency, 
Mr. Gladstone hhd announced his intention ot ** avenging" the dead hero who 
had never himself sought vengeance upon anybody, and of "breaking the 
power of the Mahdi at Khartoum," as an offering to the manes of the 
soldier-administrator who had warned the Government twenty times over that 
they would have to undertake that work, but who would never himself have 
undertaken it, as they now proposed to do, as a mere vindictive measure to 
be followed by no constructive work. Public Opinion, however, was pleased 
to be satisfied with the Ministerial offer. It had apparently, during its few 
weeks of reflection, arrived at the contusion either that heroes or that honour- 
able obligations were not of such value as had at first been hastily assigned 
to them, or that, at any rate, the betrayal of the former and the breach of the 
latter migh^ be quite sufficiently atoned for by the slaughter of a few more 
thousands of Arabs. And so rapidly, as we all know, did heroes and honour- 
able obligations continue to decline in the market, that in the course of a few 
more weeks their equivalent in slaughtered Arabs disappeared altogether. 
Public Opinion heard that the Soudanese Expedition was to be abandoned, and 
that the Government no longer saw any occasion for breaking the power of 
the Mahdi at Khartoum ; and Public Opinion manifested every sign of acquies- 
cence in the change of plan. 

This particular example has been selected as the most striking, 
but the history of the Egyptian campaign abounds in examples of 
similar behaviour on the part of our mysterious deity. 

The god said, " Go to Egypt ” ; and again he said, " Retire from Egypt. ” 
He said, " The Soudan must be abandoned at once, " and immediately added, 
" but it must be pacified first. " He frowned when Baker Pacha's army was 
annihilated, but his brow cleared after the bloodshed of El Teb and Tamanieb, 
and again he graciously acquiesced in an abandonment of the Soudan. Of his 
even more inscrutable demeanour as regards the fall of Khartoum, and the 
death and avenging of Gordon, I have already spoken, as being the most striking 
example of his mysterious ways ; but it is only one degree more striking, perhaps, 
than the revelations vouchsafed to us during the Afghan crisis. There, again, 
the priests were all unanimous, or nearly so. Public Opinion had spoken out 
clearly on the necessity of opposing a firm front to Russian aggression upon 
die territory of the Ameer, and Russian menace of the tranquillity of India. 
Mr. Gladstone even said in the House of Commons that the god had declared 
"a policy” unanimously received by the country, and that this policy included, 
among other things, the maintenance of Abdur-Rahman in possession of all 
territory that is lawfully his. When news of the Penjdeh incident reached 
England, Public Opinion was exceeding wroth. The god thundered with every 
voice that he possessed, and even the parcus deorum cultor here and there was 
awed for a moment, like Horace, into political piety* London society was 
shaken to its centre. The usually placid surface of Consols — that "steady 
lake*’ in which English solvency complacently contemplates itself-«-was profound- 
ly agitated ; and the stream of Russian finances threatened to run back to its 
source. Public Opinion, in the admission of the most sceptical, had indeed 
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spoken. Reparation must be demanded, the rights of the Ameer Vindiidated, 
the ofTending Russian general recalled, the advancing Russian troops with* 
drawn. Nor was this noble resolution a mere affair of days. KomarOff’s ei^loit 
was known in England early in ApriU^and as late as the 27th tiiat month 
Mr. Gladstone’s warlike speech was received by Public Opinion with divided 
approval. But when, not two days after the delivery of this speech, the Prime 
Minister executed the evolution so admirably pourtrayed by Mr. Tenniel, and the 
mailed knight, with the drawn sword and the open book, was instantaneously 
transformed into the smirking figure with the olive branch — why, Public Opinion 
gave that evolution its dignified approval too ! 

Seriously, does this god exist ? Have not a daily increasing 
number of men at the present day convinced themselves that the 
vox poptdi is really vox et prcoter^a nihil \ that it is not the expres- 
sion of a settled consistent effective opinion on men and things, 
but the mere outcry of a transient emotion, destined to subside 
as speedily as it has been excited ? 
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The Gate of India.— As long ago as the time of Alexander 
I and Napoleon I, a project was entertained by the two of sending 
an army of 35iOOO through Persia, by way of Herat, into India. 
The Russian policy of the last fifty years may or may not contem. 
plate an ultimate descent into India, but meanwhile her military 
forces in that region have steadily increased and steadily pushed 
their outposts further south-eastward. 

But another view of this movement is that it is a natural 
expansion of a vast population which has no other outlet in any 



directioDf but to the south-ehst*; ahd that the same pressiM'e which 
precipitated the swarms of Huns upon Imperial Rome» may yet 
precipitate the Russians from Bokhara upon Cabul, or even frond 
Armenia upon Constantinople. * * 

From St. Petersburgh it is 1,200 miles by rail to Odessa. The latter place 
is also connected by rail with the general railway system of Europe. Draw a 
line on the map straight south-eastward from Odessa to the nearest point of 
India, on the lower Indus, and it falls near to Batoum on the Black Sea, Baku 
and Michaelovsk on the Caspian, and Herat and the Bolan Pass in Afghanistan. 
On three-fifths of this great line of over 2,800 miles, communication has been 
opened in the last five years by the completion of the Batoum-Baku railroad, 
and the Trans-Caspian railroad, and b3| steamers on the Black and Caspian 
Seas, until it is now only eight days’ journey from St. Petersburg to Kezil Arvat, 
within 450 miles of Herat. How much farther than Kezil Arvat the railroad 
has really progressed in the last year or so, is carefully concealed by the Russian 
officials, who will allow no inquisitive foreign travellers to proceed that far. 
But two years ago there was a tramway from Kezil Arvat to Askabad, which 
may have already been turned into a railroad. 

But in case the route across the Black Sea was impracticable, owing to the 
presence of an enemy’s fleet, there is a nearly all-rail route around the Black 
Sea. This is by rail from, say, Moscow, vid Koslow and Rostov to Vladi- 
kavkas on the northern slope of the Caucasus, 1,063 miles ; from Vladi-kavkas 
over the Caucasus by the wagon road in the Dariel Pass, 133 miles to Tiflis ; 
thence to Baku by rail 305 miles ; thence across the Caspian 220 miles to 
Michaelovsk, and thence 300 miles by rail to Askabad on the Persian frontier, 
which is only 300 miles from Herat. The whole distance of 2,000 miles from 
Moscow to Askabad could be traversed by troops in ten days. In April, also, 
the Russian Government authorized the extension of the railroad from Vladi- 
kavkas 150 miles to Petrovsk on the Caspian Sea. When this line is completed} 
as it probably will be this summer, the entire distance from Moscow to Askabad 
will be 1,800 miles, all of which will be railroad except the 400 by sea from 
Petrovsk to Michaelovsk. * 

There has also been a project to build a railroad from Kezil Arvat, about 
300 miles eastward to Khiva. This would give Russia direct railroad con- 
nection with Turkestan, and steamers could ply on the Oxus from Khiva to 
Bokhara. 

England, uneasy at these expanding schemes and this steady progress, has 
built a railroad from Kurachee on the lower Indus, 450 miles north-westward, 
up into the mountains to the Afghan border, at the Bolan Pass, Russia has 
steadily protested that she has no designs upon India, and has invited England 
to extend her Kurachee railroad 600 miles farther to Herat, and so make a near- 
ly all-rail route by which the trading Englishman could go from England to India, 
4,500 miles, in nine or ten days„ 

There are at the utmost but four or five mountain passes as 
the only means of access to India anywhere on its entire Und 
boundary of nearly 2,50a miles. Of these the Khyber Pass is the 
chief, and after this the BoTan. The others are the Kurm, the 
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Gomal, and the Saki Sarwar. These are the gates of wh^ch Herat 
is called the key, though possession of the key only implies access 
to their vicinity. 

Within a radius of about 400 miles from the city, of Cabool lies one of the 
strangest, wildest, most diversified, and historically interesting countries in the 
world. Here the great mountain ranges of the Himalaya, the Soliman, the 
Beloor Taugh, and the Siah Coh, which traverse the vast continent of Asia from 
China to Persia, and from Siberia to the Indian Ocean, are all converged into 
a titanic jumble. Within this territory are embraced portions of the tropical 
plains of India, the bleak steppes of Tartary, and the high plateau of Iran. 
These are separated from one another by such bewildering mazes of snow- 
clad, impassable mountains, that soldiers and travellers have called it *‘an 
awful country.” Awful,” or awe-ins{>iring, indeed it is ; a maze of mountains 
full of surprises to the explorer, who finds here not only different climates, 
but different tribes having different customs and in some cases speaking different 
languages. 

Almost in the centre of this district, and within about a hundred miles of 
the city of Cabool, are the peaks of Hindoo Coosh, Coonde, Soliman, Suffaid 
Coh, Siah Coh, and many others, varying in height from 16,000 to 20,000 feet 
above the sea level. How these compare with others in better-known parts 
of the world, may be seen when it is said, that, of the great peaks of the Swiss 
Alps, the Matterhorn has an altitude of only 14,856 feet, and Mont Blanc only 
1 5,670 feet. If the whole mountain system of the United States, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, with all the greatest peaks, were crowded into the area of the States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, it would be a region much less rugged, less ele- 
vated anfMiffioult, than that within a radius of 300 miles from the city of Cabool. 
The city itself, though surrounded by high mountains, is 6,400 feet above the 
sea. The city of Ghuznee, ninety miles to the south of it, is at an elevation 
of 7,700 feet, and the entire road between the two averages 8,000 feet, one of the 
passes, the Lion’s Mouth, being at an elevation of 9,000 feet. Heavy snows lie 
on the city of Ghuznee, sometimes until the end of March, while 200 miles to the 
eastisthetropicvalley of the Indus. The group of these four great captains, 
Hindoo Coosh, Coonde, Suffaid Coh, and Soliman, represents almost in the limit 
of one view nearly all the important mountain ranges on the continent : From the 
peak of Hindoo Coosh, seventy-five miles north-west of Cabool, the range of the 
same name extends nearly f,ooo miles eastward at an average height of 18,000 or 

19.000 feet, in one unbroken, treeless wall of stone. In all that distance there is 
not a pass that leads over an altitude less than 12,000 feet above the sea. That of 
Kawah, the most easterly one yet discovered (about longitude 70^ east^, is at an 
altitude of 13,500 feet, and even the Bamian Pass, 100 miles farther west, which 
leads entirely around the western end of Hindoo Coosh, is at an altitude of about 

9.000 feet Nor is there any break in this tremendous barrier, even at the end 
of 1,000 miles eastward from the peak of Hindoo Coosh, for there the range is 
developed into that of Himalaya, which is higher still, thus making an impass- 
able barrier along the northern border of India, from Afghanistan to Burmah. 
From the peak to Coonde northward, extends the range of Beloor Taugh, the 
“ Cloudy Mountains,” which form part of the western rampart of that vast high 
plateau of Central Asia, called the plain of Pamir, the Roof of the World.” 
About eighty miles south of Coonde is fhe peak of Suffaid Cob, the ** White 
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Mountainf’*--so called by the natfvcs^from its continual cap . of snoW} — and from 
here southward into Beloochistan, extends the range of Solimani— not so lofty in 
its whole extent as the Hindoo Coosh, but still at various points reaching up ilnto 
the thin atmosphere, beyond the range of vegetation and animal life. 

But this vital knot in the mountain system of Asia is also the 
place where the two great elevated plateaux of the Continent find 
their only point of approximation. 

Here the plateau of Pamir almost connects with that of Iran. Here, too, 
the lower-lying, habitable plains of Tartary and the Caspian, come closest to the 
warmer plains of Hindostan — indeed, nothing separates them but this very knot 
of mountains, traversed by a pass about 300 miles long from Hindoo Coosh' 
through Cabool and Peshawer to the ln|[us. From the two sides of Hindoo 
Coosh the srteams run into the Caspian Sea and the Indian Ocean ; while from the 
snows on the eastern side of Beloor Taugh r^ rivers that after many hundreds 
of miles are lost in the sands and solitudes of the great Mongolian Desert in China. 
Such is this one culminating point of all the great physical features of - Asia. 

The Khyber Pass is a d^ep gorge, but in many places comparatively a mere 
crack or crevice. Down this for a distance of about 150 miles rushes the Cabool 
River, delayed and placid for a while near Gundamut, about the upper end of this 
150 miles, and again near Jellalabad farther down, and still again in the plain 
of Peshawer, but rapid and torrent-like between each of these places. Jellala- 
bad is on a mountain as compared to Peshawer, and Gundamut is on a mountain 
as compared to Jellalabad. Between the plain of Peshawer and the higher one 
of Jellalabad is the Khyber Pass, a deep ravine about thirty miles long, shut in 
by cliffs that in some places present walls 600 or 700 feet high. • mm 

This Khyber Pass is indeed the “ Gate of India,” for the road through it and 
over the Bamian Pass, 1 50 miles north-westward, near the mountain of Hindoo 
Coosh, is the only route practicable for artillery across that vast wall of mountains 
anywhere between Burmah and Beloochistan, a distance of nearly 2,300 miles, 
which covers nearly the whole land boundary of India from the Bay of Bengal 
to the mouth of the Indus. This mountain wall is a great ethnological barrier 
which in all ages has separated widely different races of men, and in all the ages 
prior to the eighteenth century, whatever of conquest or commerce or immigra- 
tion came to disturb or change India, either for better or for worse, flowed and 
ebbed through this narrow gate of the Khyber Passes, crossing the Indus where 
the Cabool rushes into it with wild commotion near the fort of Attock. 

The little district which embraces these mountain passes verte- 
brates the whole history of mankind down to the time of the 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope. Its 
rocky walls, if they could repeat the sounds with which they once 
echoed, could tell the history of the world. 

It is the year 1738, and Nadir Shah with all his army has crossed the Indus 
ravaged all the north-western provinces of India, and finally captured the 
capital, Delhi, and made the Mogul a prisoner. After occupying Delhi for' 
some months, and ordering a massacre of many thousands of people, he has,, 
marched back, carrying with him a booty to the value of 100,000,000 dollars, in 
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whiph is the famous Koh-i-noor diamond. Nadit Shah, the man whase father 
was only a maker of sheepskin caps at Kelat, with grim humour proposed as 
a token of friendship to the fallen Mogul monarch that they should exchange 
turbans— becai^se in the turban of the ]atter he saw the great diamond, 
which is presumed to be worth somewhere between five and ten millions of 
dollars. 

Nine years later (1750) the passes resound to the tramp of 
another great army going to invade India. 

It is Ahmed Shah Abdali, the founder of the Afghan empire. He is of 
the native Afghan tribe of Abdallis, of which he has changed the name to Duran- 
nees, and calls himself Ahmed Shah Duranny.” He goes down to cross the 
Indus at Attock — where every conqueror before and after him has crossed. 
Making only a flying invasion this time, he will cross again next year with a 
larger army ; and still again a third time in 1752, and then will capture and 
plunder the oft-captured capital ci^ of Delhi, and carry off the treasure which 
seems ever to accumulate there. And now, again a fifth time, in 1760, with an army 
of over 40,000 horsemen, and 2,000 camels, he clatters down the passes to cross 
the Indus at Attock, and in the Punjab is ‘‘joined by three of the native princes, 
swelling his whole army to 41,800 horse, 38,000 foot, with some eighty pieces of 
artillery.” “ This” — says a Persian writer (Casa Raja Pundit) who was present 
at the battle of Paniput — “ I know to have been precisely the state of the 
Mussulman army, but the irregulars who accompanied these troops were four times 
that number, thus swelling Ahmed’s army to above 300,000.” 

To expose this army is that of the Mahratta king, Biswas-rao, who has 
within a few months nearly overturned the feeble Mogul government, and is 
now entrenched with 55,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and a vast number of irregular 
and independent troops, and camp followers on the fatal field of Paniput, where 
the empire of India has twice before in former years (1526 and 1556) been lost 
and won. 

The Persian vakeel, or news-writer, — Casa Raja Pundit, — telling the story of 
that terrible battle which lasted from noon till sunset, says : Of every descrip- 
tion of people, men, women and children, there were 500,000 souls 
in the Mahratta camp, of whom the greatest part were killed or taken pii- 
soners.” The headless body of the Mahratta king was found and recognized 
only by his jewels.” 

But now, again, the curtain is lifted on another era of the past 
— the Middle Ages. 

It is the year 1398, and through the snows on the lofty Pass of Kawah, 
seventy-five miles north of Cabool, a cloud of Tartar horsemen under Timour 
are descending on the city. Everything gives way before them, and as they 
swarm down through the rocky passes below Jellalabad they collect such a 
multitude of prisoners — ^whom they are afraid to liberate lest they should have 
to fight them again on their return — that by the lime they have reached the 
historic crossing-place of the Indus at Attock, the number of captives is over 
100,000. And still as they go on across the plains of the Punjaub the number 
increases until, just before the great battle near Delhi, Tiqiour orders all the 
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fi men wtun^ the captivatf (iB/tet xoofioo) to be sSa^tMeS," (S tbiu^ia. 
case of necessity for retreat the Cabool passes ihay not bb doseitbyth^ 
captives flying back in advance to their native cliffs and valleys. 

A hundred and twenty-eight yeai;^ after Timour comes his descendant Baber* 
who having conquered Cabool and from that city as a base of operations has 
already crossed the Indus at Attock four times in twenty years, crosses now a 
fifth time (1525) with a greater army than ever before, and goes down to fight 
the Jlrst great battle of Faniput and capture Delhi, and thus establish that gr^at 
empire of the Moguls in Hindustan which will last for nearly 300 years. 

But again the scene shifts to an era anterior to that of the 
Moguls. 

It is the year 977, and Sebuctagi, the Persian Sultan of Ghuzni, after reduc- 
ing Cabool, has marched down through th^e passes with such an overwhelming 
army that, though the Brahmin Jeypul opposed him at the crossing at Attock 
with an army of 200,000 foot and 100,000 horse, Jeypul’s army has been com- 
pletely routed. 

After Sebuctagi comes his son Mahmood the Scourge of India, ” the most 
zealous Mohammedan bigot of his time, — ^the meaning of whose name, Mahmood” 
according to Gibbon, is “ tbe slave of the slave of the slave of the Prophet, ” 
— and who invaded India twelve times in twenty-five years, and each time 
except the last advancing by way of Cabool and the Khyber passes. 

But now once again the genius of the past waves his wand, and 
the head of a column of horse comes round a turn in the road. 

The foremost riders are men of fair complexion, except for the weather 
bronze of two or three years’ campaigning. Their dress and arms are differ- 
ent from any of those of later days. They wear close-fittinf, long-sleeved 
jackets of woollen cloth, and tight-fitting pantaloons of the same. They wear 
either breastplates of brass, or cuirasses made of many plates of the same 
which come down to the waist, and in some cases below. Greaves of thick 
leather cover the front part of their legs. On their heads are high' helmets, 
some of leather and some of brass, with strong stiff visors. The tops of their 
helmets are ornamented with stiff, closely cut hair from their horses’ manes. 
They carry short straight swords of brass. Upright behind the right shoulder 
of each are two spears, the butts of which rest in sockets by the right foot. 
Their sheep-skin over-jackets and cloaks hang behind them on their horses. 
These men are Greeks, the advance guard of a great army of Macedonians, Greeks, 
Phrygians, Bactrians, and men of all the countries of Asia Minor. The time is the 
year 327 before Christ, and the man who directs the march of this great army 
is Alexander the Great. He will go down to cross the Indus at Attock, and 
push his conquest as far east as the Hyphasis (Sutlej), where his Macedonians 
appalled at the distance from their homes and the recklessness with which hei 
plunges farther into the unknown world of the Orient, refuse to follow. 

Two hundred years earlier (525 B.C,), there is a misty outline of cm 
invasion by an army of Darius, king of Persia. 

And still the swarms of human beings seem as great in the ancient as in 
the later days, and away back in the past,* beyond the reach of chronology, 
tradition shows an out-pouring of an Aryan race from tbe plains of Tartary, 
downward through these passes, to conquer and extinguish the aboriginal ** ^rk 
race” of India. 
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But the historic interest which is ponceotrated round this Orien^ 
tal gatCi also extends to jthe Afghans themselves^ whose traditions 
of their origin are among the most curious of all peoples in 
Asia. < « 

They claim their descent from the Israelites, and say they are the represen- 
tatives of a part of the lost ten tribes of Israel who never returned from the 
Assyrian captivity, into which they were carried by their conqueror Tiglath- 
pileser, in the year 721 b. C. All the Afghan accounts of their own nation begin 
with the recital of the principal events in Hebrew history, from Abraham down 
to the time of the Assyrian captivity. These traditions do not differ very 
essentially from the biblical accounts of the same events, except in some cases, 
in which both accounts are evidently of an apocryphal and mythical character. 
The Afghans claim that they are descended from Melic Talut (King Saul) ; that 
Melic Talut had two sons, Berkia and Imria, that the son of Berkia was called 
A%han, from whom are descended the* Afghans, and the son of Imria was called 
Usbee. Their traditions, however, are here at variance with the biblical genealo. 
gies, which do not mention any such sons of Saul. 

« « If # « # # 

Tiglath-pileser, who took the whole of Israel into captivity, distributed them 
among the north-east provinces of his empire. From the time of this captivity, 
ten of the tribes drop out of the biblical history, But the Afghan account is 
that a portion of these lost tribes ” withdrew to the mountains of Chore, in 
the present Afghanistan, and another portion to the vicinity of Mecca, in 
Arabia. 

This claim of the Afghans to have descended from the Jews was regarded 
with respAff by *many distinguished Oriental scholars, among whom was Sir 
William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

As another evidence of the probability of their Jewish descent, the Afghan 
historians all claim that the children of Israel both in Chore and in Arabia, 
preserved their knowledge of the Unity of Cod. “When the select of creatures, 
Mohammed, appeared upon earth,” says the Afghan tradition, “bis fame reached 
the Afghans, who sought him in multitudes.” 
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The Decline of Art : Royal Academy ai^ Grosvenor Gallery ••• 

The Waters of Hercules.— Conclusion 
^Becket ... 

Fortune’s Wheel.— Part IV 

Home Truths on the Crofter Agitation. By AN OLD Highlander 

An Unknown Colony ... ... 

Footprints 

London ; I. The Row and Westminster. Epistle to a Friend. By 
SCOTIGENA OXONIENSIS ... 

Fall of a Ministry of Vacillation and Blood... 

Becket. — Lord Tennyson’s third historical drama is decidedly 
the best. His Henry II is a more thoroughly living man than his 
Harold ; his Rosamond interests us more than his Edith : while the 
situations in Becket” are much more striking, and its catastrophe 
more dramatic than those of Queen Mary.” Few and feeble 
as they are, there are also more pathetic lines and more passages 
worth quoting in this drama than in the other two put together. 

Yet to say this is, after all, to say but little, when we consider the vast 
superiority of the argument, which might well have enabled a genius inferior to 
Lord Tennyson’s to rise to a very considerable height. Of the innumerable 
dramas sketched out for us in English history there is not a finer subject for 
a tragedy than the murder, with its causes, of the great Archbishop Thomas 
ix^ his own cathedral, and there are few more touching among those presented 
Co us by English legend than the tale of fair Rosamond ; therefore, while the 
poet who, not adequately treating either theme, has yet skilfully combined the 
two, and given a measure of justice to each, must be held worthy of a prize, it 
is still a prize less magnificent and less lasting than those never-fading bays 
which the hand of Melpomene twines for her most favoured votaries. 

The very combination of history and legend which has here given the 
dramatist such splendid opportunities has proved a snare to him. He has 
suffered his underplot to encroach too much on his main plot. The tnie* 
tragedy, the friends severed by stress of circumstances, and set to fight out till 
death the battle between Church and State — each, in the judgment of a conteni'^ 
porary, zealous for God, yet each at times doing what his own conscience Con* 
demns— is not, indeed, ever lost sight of ; but it is interfered with by. the - perpe- 
tual . intrusion of Rosamond Qifford. Considering the darker blots .on Heniy 
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the Second’s life, we need not, indeed, blame the p6et who has materially de^ 
ened his guilt in relation to her by prolonging their mysterious connection and 
its consequent deceptions many years after the true date of the unacknowledged 
wife’s retirement ^ to the safe shelter of a cqnvent : .it is only thus that he can 
make the Archbishop’s murder the result of the Queen’s wrath, braved by him 
in order to save Rosamond’s life in this world, and the King’s in order to save it 
eternally. But Becket’s right conduct in that last and critical moment only 
makes his previous tolerance the more inexplicable : even harder to understand 
in a mediaeval Churchman than it is to explain how the very modem-looking 
plan of the retreat at Woodstock, which Henry and his Prime Minister are first 
seen poring over, came into their hands. The King’s earliest and latest confi- 
dences to him concern Rosamond ; Rosamond’s name is on Eleanor’s lips 
alike in private and in public ; Rosamond* s bo wer, from the prologue to the 
conclusion, is the great attractive of repulsive force — the mark at which the 
Queen’s coarse and base plots aim — the spot round which she prowls for long 
in an ineffectual way wholly inexplicable in so clever and so powerful a woman 
— the place, in a word, from which all the great interests of the kingdom, all 
other loves and hatreds, await the signal before they finally move. Lord 
Tennyson is as much bewitched by Rosamond as Henry himself, and her 
influence on his drama is not wholly beneficial. When he should have been 
depicting the anguish of a loyal heart forced to seem disloyal to his King through 
the paramount claims of loyalty to his God, his gaze is distracted by the sight 
of the fair Clifford fleeing the unwelcome pursuit of Fitzurse through the streets 
of London. When his utmost strength should have been put forth to enable 
Henry to not wholly forfeit the spectator’s sympathies in spite of the ungrateful 
part which ckcums^'ances allot to him throughout the drama, his attention is 
called off by warblings (not altogether melodious) in the forest of Woodstock, 
and by his heroine’s sometimes childish, as well as childlike, talk. 

This being so, it is the more remarkable that when Rosamond 
is enlightened as to her supposed husband's prior union, the scene 
that follows between her and Henry is not (as we might have ex- 
pected) one in which the outraged dignity of the highborn lady is 
kept in check by the tenderness of the woman, or in which love for 
her child’s father restrains the full expression of her sense of the 
wrong which that child has suffered ; or, if not this, at least a soli- 
loquy showing how love and duty strive in a noble breast. 

Neither the one nor the other-— only two lines importing that little Geoffrey 
is to be henceforth his mother’s sole comfort : — 

Nay, if I lost him, now 
The folds have fallen from the mystery, 

And left all naked, I were lost indeed 
And her subsequent declaration to Eleanor — 

I am not so happy I could not die myself.” 

Here, as in several other places, the painter has veiled Agairiemnoh^ face, 
in- despair of being able to portray its changing) lineaments. For not here only— 
though here most conspicuously— we seem in reading ^^Becket” to be reading 
a clever sketch of a^ play, but not thexompleted work, and feti inclined to ask 



forthe omitted and deeply mpMafit scenes. What we have is' mow l08«i 
good ; but to bring ua into full acquaintance with the pessons Represented 
we need much more, to make room for which many things' herw bestowed 
on us might well have been swept sgumy^ ^ 

Here is one great opportunity lost. A second has been used ; 
but how far well ? 

To what extent is the Queen Eleanor, who finds her way at last into the bower 
of Woodstock, armed with the traditional poison and dagger, the meet companion 
of the Lady Macbeths and Clytemnestras of the stage ? The poet’s delineation 
of her throughout the rest of the play is true to what history tells us of her. The 
child of the sunny South, the lover of the troubadour’s strains, herself a poetesSf 
grieved and amazed to find her once peerless beauty waning, and those' chaima 
which Christian and Saracen have alil^ found irresistible proving now powerless 
to retain her youthful husband’s heart, the Eleanor of the Prologue’s pretty song, 
gives us the poetic aspect of her situation and character 
“ Over ! the sweet summer closes, 

The reign of the roses is done ; 

Over and gone with the roses, 

And over and gone with the sun. 

Over 1 the sweet summer closes, 

And never a fiower at the close ; 

Over and gone with the roses. 

And winter again and the snows.” 

The prose which follows the song,— in those bitter words which show her 
heart to be an extinct volcano, and by those evil and foul designs which reveal 
into what black writhing shapes the hot lava of her Courts of Hbve, dPher unholy 
crusade, and of the manifold disgraces through which she dragged her royal robes 
at Paris, has petrified, — sets before us a repulsive picture, but a correct one, a$ far 
as it goes, of the divorced wife of Louis of France. True, years of sorrow are to 
purify this hopelessly bad woman, as she now seems, into something which in 
advanced age shall not be wholly unvenerable ; England shall bless as a regent 
her whom it scorned as a queen. But this lies in the far future. Her sons, 
Henry and Geoffrey, — concerning whom Eleanor is one day to pen to the Pope 
these pathetic words, The young King and the Count of Brittany sleep in the 
dust, while their most unhappy mother is constrained to live on, tormented 
irremediably by the memory of her dead,”— are as yet children ; and the re- 
pentance which their sad fate is to work in her is far distant. NeverthelessJts 
possibility should somehow have been foreshadowed ; as it is not either in 
the Prologue or in any of the other scenes in which Eleanor is an actress. 
But the more refined and diabolical the malice which the dramatist, without 
historical foundation, attributes to her against Rosamond, the less are his readers 
prepared for her entrance in the fourth act in the character which the old ballad 
assigns her. His Eleanor is herself unprepared for it. She has long sought ^her 
rival’s secret retreat, she has armed herself with the fatal bowl and dagger ; but 
when she stands face to face with Rosamond she does not know what, to do- with . 

them, and the reader feels instinctively that she is in a false position, in s^cb 

the dramatist has placed a puppet rather than the real womaq ; whose $quth- 
em refinement would have shrunk from shedding blood with her om hq nd— 
whose Provengal quick-wittedness would have committed Ihe deed to some thisty 
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follower, to be sacrificed, if needful, to the King’s^ anger in her own pl^ibe. In 
short. Lord Tennyson has been too faithfiil to history, as far as Eleanor’s main 
outline is concerned, to play it false with impunity. He has prepared no mighty 
lioness to rush yrith a leap and roar on hi^ defenceless lamb ; and when the 
hybrid he turns loose upon it misses its spring, the spectator feels neither 
relieved nor disappointed. How much more life there is in Schiller’s meeting of 
Queen Elizabeth with Mary Stuart than in this meeting of Eleanor and Rosa- 
mond ! There indeed they speak daggers, though they use none. But here 
Eleanor’s dagger is a feint, and her tongue not sharp, though vile. 

Rosamond’s demeanour, on the other hand, is beautiful and 
natural— natural when, to save her life for her little son’s sake, she 
kneels to the wicked Queen ; no^le as well as natural when, using 
her lately gained knowledge of that Queen’s guilt, she appeals to 
Heaven against her : — 

“ I am a Clifford, 

My son a Clifford and Plantagenet. 

• I . . . 

• . . Both of us shall die 

And I will fly with my sweet boy to heaven, 

And shriek to all the saints among the stars : 

^ Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of England ! 

Murdered by that adulteress Eleanor. 

Whose doings are a horror to the East, 

A hissing in the West !’ Have we not heard 

Raymond of Poitou thine own uncle — nay, 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, thine own husband’s father— 

Nay, even the accursed heathen Saladdeen — 

Strike ! 

1 challenge thee to meet me before God. 

Answer me there.” 

Foiled by Becket’s intervention, and quickly restored to her 
cool and sarcastic self, it is difficult to see why Eleanor’s wrath should 
wax so hot against the man who had relieved her from, having to 
answer to the King for Rosamond’s blood, and at the same time rid 
her of her rival by taking her to Godstowe cloister. So it is, how- 
ever — : . 

With as sudden a change of character as that exhibited by the ornament 
given by her to Henry in the Prologue, — which, a cr ucifix when he bestows it on 
Rosamond to assist her devotions, becomes once more a jewelled cross with its 
great central diamond when reclaimed by its former owner at Woodstock, — 
Eleanor forces her way into the presence of her suspicious and indignant spouse, 
holds up before him the tell-tale cross, and, at considerable personal risk, pro- 
claims to him Rosamond’s retirement to Godstowe, to which, she says, the 
Archbishop has constrained her ; and so, making the already all but overflowing 
cup of his indignation run over, causes him to utter the fatal v/ords, ^*Will no man 
free me from this pestilent priest F The dramatist’s not unhappy device of 
closely linking Rosamond’s fortunes with Becket’s, and making the deliverance 
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of the one in the spiritual, cau$e the death of th^ other in the temporal spheirot 
might have been executed with less violence to probability. 

The picture of St Thomas, on the other hand, will seem to 
most to be too uniformly bright, and requiring here and there a 
little shading. The conflict between the worldling and the saint has 
not been brought out into any strong relief. Nevertheless a fine 
portrait of Becket’s nobler seif is given us here ; and his rapid 
growth up to the medieval standard of holiness is well indicated. 
He sees how impossible it is to be the church’s , man and yet the 
King’s : — 

O thou Great Seal of England, 

Given me by my dearfriei|d the King of England — 

We long have wrought together, thou and I — 

Now must I send thee as a common friend 
To tell the King, my friend, I am against him. 

We are friends no more he will say that, not f. 

The worldly bond between us is dissolved, 

Not yet the love : can 1 be under him 
As Chancellor ? as Archbishop over him ? 

Go therefore like a friend slighted by one 
That hath climbed up to nobler company. 

Not slighted — all but moaned for : thou must go. 

I have not dishonoured thee — I trust I have not ; 

Not mangled justice. May the hand that next 
Inherits thee be but as true to thee • 

As mine hath been ! O, my dear friend, the King I 

0 brother ! I may come to martyrdom. 

1 am martyr in myself already.” 

It is as martyr that Thomas is principally painted here, and 
the third act closes with his anticipations of martyrdom : — 

The State will die, the Courch can never die. 

The King’s not like to die for that which dies : 

But I must die for that which never dies. 

It will be so — my visions in the Lord : 

It must be so, my friend I the wolves of England 
Must murder her one shepherd, that the sheep 
May feed in peace. False figure, Map would say. 

Earth’s falses are heaven’s truths. And when my voice 
Is martyred mute, and this man disappears, 

That perfect trust may come again between us, 

And there, there, there, not here I shall rejoice 
To find my stray sheep back within the fold.” 

Lord Tennyson’s version of the meeting of the King’s four ? 
knights with the Archbishop is uniformly good. The gentleness 
of his preceding talk with his trusted friend throws into stronger 
relief the courage with which he defies his assassins 
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Though all the swords in England flashed above me 
Ready to fall at Henry’s word or yours— 

Though all the loud-lunged trumpets upon earth 
Blar^from the heights of all the thrones of her kings. 

Blowing the world against me, 1 would stand 
Clothed with the full authority of Rome, 

Mailed in the perfect panoply of faith. 

First of the foremost of their files, who die 
For God, to people heaven in the great day 
When Gk>d makes up His jewels.” 

And it is every inch a mediaeval saint and archbishop who puts on mitre 
and pall, and with the words — 

“ I go to meet my King 1” 

moves forward calmly amidst the terrified monks to fall a Christian and a hero 
before St. Benedict’s altar in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rosamond’s ineffectual interference — ^merely invented, as it should seem, 
that the curtain may fall on her form kneeling beside the great Archbishop’s dead 
body, while his murderers fly from the storm which they have raised — may be 
defended on two grounds, — either as the suggestion of one flaw in so much strength, 
the too easy condonement of the King’s light dealing with his marriage vow, 
visited in this world by a death, if glorious, yet violent and untimely ; or on the 
one diametrically opposite, that Rosamond’s presence is meant to remind the 
spectator that Archbishop Thomas died, not merely for the Church, but for God, 
a sacrifice to Eleanor’s wrath, provoked by his zeal for the Sixth Commandment, 
to Henry’s fpcurred by his reverence for the Seventh. 

But it is very questionable whether in this case the saying holds true, that 
** a mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.” Where the actual fact is so grand 
as it is here, any tinsel additions to its pure gold seem impertinent ; and had the 
irrepressible Rosamond been suffered to disappear from sight, though not from 
memory like many a heroine of the Greek drama, before the catastrophe of 
the play, its effect would have been the weightier and the more solemn. 

That Shakspere, with his power of divining character and his 
amazing dramatic insight, should have left the story of Henry II 
untouched — perfect tragedy as it is according to all the rules of 
art — ^seems an instance of a splendid opportunity thrown away ; and 
our loss in this is one of which it is impossible to think without 
deep regret 
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China speaks for herself. — China, after being made 
known to Europe for over five hundred years by Europeans only, 
has at length spoken for herself. Colonel Tcheng-ki-Tong, military 
attachi to the Chinese embassy in Paris, published last year in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, a series of papers which have since b^n, 
reprinted in a little volume called Les Chinois Feints par Rux- 
J^hnes. The author claims the right for his countiy to be heard 
through her sons, and as he has lived in Europe fco' fifteen yearn and 
is versed in her history, literature, and languages, he knows the stand->, 
ard by which his national manners and customs must be judged. 
He is keen and observant, with an ironical wit which, but for the 
strong restraint of Oriental courtesy, might have found many fitting 
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/subjects for satire in the practices apdi beliefs of^th(»e ur^sfern 
nations* who are so ready to laugh at the *** Celestials ” 

The family is the corner-stone of the Chinese Empire. Chinese society may 
be defiried as the, totality of its families, and t^e Chinese family may be com- 
pared to an organized society. It attains the dignity of a religious order with 
a settled rule ; its income constitutes a common fund, from which provision is 
made for the education of children,* for marriage portions, for an allowance to 
young men beginning their career, for pensions to the sick, the aged, or those 
who’ are out of employment. The administration of the family fortune is the 
application of the apostolic system within the limits of kin. Real estate also' 
belongs to the united family, and landmarks bearing the patronymic define the 
boundaries of every property. Each family has its own statutes, among m^ich 
are. recorded the joint possessions and t|^e destination of certain revenues to the 
pttq>oses named above. Each separate statute-book has also its penal code, 
fixing the punishments of such members as, by ill-conduct not amenable to law, 
shall injure the honor of the family, for the general welfare of which it is in- 
cumbent upon every one to sacrifice his individual peculiarities. But if circum- 
stance's, or irreconcilable differences of disposition, destroy the common harmony, 
there may be a division of the estate among the male heirs. The eldest of a 
family Is the head ; every important action is decided by him, and he signs legal 
papers in the name of the other members. It is usual for all the generations 
of one line to live in one house, so that the seven ages may sometimes be found 
under the same roof. 

Five principles are inculcated to maintain the sacredness of 
the rdigious bond of kinship, namely, fidelity to the sovereign, 
respect tofWards^parents, union between husbands and wives, concord 
among brothers, and constancy in friendship. 

The obligations of children to parents are held as so solemn that the dis- 
tinction of the former redounds to the advantage of the latter, and honors are 
transmitted backwards : if a public functionary is ennobled, his parents are 
ennobled with him, and his rank, if sufficiently high, ascends to more remote 
progenitors. Titles are not hereditary except for military services, and in that 
case descend through the eldest son only; but unless sustained by personal 
merit, this sort of rank is not valued. Such a conception of aristocracy must act 
as a constant stimulus to filial reverence, and supply parents with an additional 
incentive for educating their sons carefully, literary attainment being the most 
direct road to office in China. Fraternal affection comes next in the order of 
virtue, and involves almost an identification of a man’s interests and advantages 
with his brothers’ ; the responsibility for mutual help and relief seems to be 
boundless. All kindred share these claims in some degree, and even friendship 
recognizes them as sacred duties : to strip one’s self of one’s coat for a friend 
who has none would not be accounted a merit in China, but the least that any- 
body could do. These obligations are as binding upon the poor as on the rich ; 
people who have not the means to do much individually for others raise sub- 
scriptions among theniselves to provide for the more needy of their own class. 
Colonel Tcheng slyly remvks that in Christian countries he has npticed that 
practices which he has always looked upon as matters of course are held up as 
miracles of grace and goodness. |‘With us;” he says, to assist friendjs who' 
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hair^wa^'fQi fttsCottiiae is pot i^viitpe, bpt a habit.” Euni^eputf ,9lr4E» pf ' 
bard'hearteid apd waiting in qrnn^thy ibr the misfortunes of 
acquaintances. the sa^^e jtin^ Jfaie admits that .the idea of succouf^ JUf 
of the stianger, of humanity, in sho^ what we term philanthropy or genqr^ 
benevolence, is mcomprehenaiMejto thejn ; they haye the charity \hat begins at 
home in its widest sense, but the Christian relation pf the “ neighbour” is qnknoy^ 
tto.them, and by inference the Ck)od Samaritan would have been set 4own as .a 
Ibol in China. 

The worship of ancestors Is the highest expression of filial pie^ 
and blood-love among the Chinese. 

Their burying-grounds, like ours, are without their towns, in the prettiest 
situation of the environs, *-on a hillside, if there be one in the neighbourhood,ri» 
and “ Family Vault” is to be read on^the entrance of many inclosures. Tho 
richer families build temples to their ancestors, in which are mural tablets 
inscribed with the name, titles, and public services of each line, forming a sort of 
genealogical tree. Some of these edifices contain apartments, in which the 
surviving members of a scattered clan meet twice a year, in the spring and 
autumn, at the time appointed for the semi-annual veneration of the maimsj 
seasons of thanksgiving and solemn rejoicing. They are even built occasionally 
with a view to being used as villas, or summer retreats, in which family festivals, 
such as marriages, or the celebration of successful examinations, — to be spoken 
of hereafter, — are held. In this way, those who have gone before, long before, 
are associated in the memory and gratitude of their descendants with the im- 
portant events of the present life. Throughout the provinces of the empire the 
inhabitants of each village are generally kinsfolk, and have a common chapel 
dedicated to their forefathers : “ This,” observes Colonel Tcheng,J‘ is qgr parish 
church.” 

Marriage, and all that relates to it, illustrate beyond any other 
custom the principle of solidarity in Chinese existence. Colonel 
Tcheng informs us that his countrymen consider the increase of 
the family the sole object of marriage. This being one of the most 
sacred duties of man, matrimony is universal, and entered upon 
very early ; celibacy is condemned as a vice ; and an old bachelor or 
an old maid is looked upon as a monster. 

Marriages are made while the parties are extremely young, according to our 
notions, and are arranged by the parents, or the next of kin, often when the 
future consorts are children. Love-making, courtship, engagements in our sense 
of the term, are unknown and impossible ; women, although they go out unveiled^ 
living in a sort of gynecaeum, to which only their immediate kinsmen have access. 
The preliminaries are frequently managed by discreet and zealous friends^ 
or even by respectable professional go-betweens. The first step in the alliance 
is a solemn ceremony of betrothal, emphasized by a festival in both families’, 
when the contract is signed by the parents and heads of the respective houses, 
and the bridegproom sends the bride a pair of bracelets in token of espousal ; 
but neither she nor he is present on this occasion. Later he sends what it 
knov^n in France as the corbeille^ or those articles of a bride’s wardrobe whi<^ 
are not included in the trousseau. In China they consist of silk and cotton 
^tufts and elmbroideries, and are literally seat in a basket, or rather in several 
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dozen very liandwme ones, iliis is the signtlfiw another ponies (er^ony; 
and on the bride’s part there corner in retiitn a splendid dress to be worii on 
the wedding-day, Which, if her future husband is already a man of rank, is 
the uniform of his grade ; every degree of mandarin is distinguished by his cos- 
tume, and after marriage the wife wears adresb corresponding to his title. The 
bridegroom, moreover, sends to the lady’s family presents of choice eatables, 
'notably a peculiarly delicious sort of cakd, to be distributed among the 
acquaintance in announcing the engagement. The marriage must be concluded 
within a year from this interchange of gifts. On the eve of the wedding-day there 
is another important transfer of goods, namel^i the bride’s portion, which ton* 
Sists of her outfit, plate, and furniture ; for dower, in the sense of money, there 
is none. The bridegroom’s family gives a Statb dinner, at which these objects 
are exhibited, and on the same evening he sends the bride a sedan-chair, 
trimmed with crimson satin and embroidery. The chair is accompanied by a 
procession of musicians and servants with lanterns and torches, a red umbrella, 
a green screen, and other insignia of rank. Her family also gives a grand 
dinner party for th e reception and display of the chair, during which the guests 
are regaled by the music of the band. The next day four persons belonging to the 
family, or friends, of the bridegroom, go to the bride’s house and invite her 
to repair to that of her future husband. She goes in her sedan-chair, with four 
or eight bearers, according to his rank, and a small escort, and her arrival 
is announced by an explosion of fireworks. The chair is deposited in a saloon, 
where the family, friends, bridesmaids, and groomsmen are assembled. One 
of the last, — ^the best man, no doubt, — ^bearing a metallic mirror before his 
breast, advances to the sedan-chair, bows thrice, and a bridesmaid raises 
the curtains and begs the bride to descend. She accedes, still wearing her 
veil, and is conducted to an inner room ; there the bridegroom, in his wedding-dress, 
receives her^ and this is their first sight of each other. They are formally reconduct- 
ed to the first apartment ; music is playing, and a table has been laid with wine, 
fruits, and perfumes burning, to symbolize an altar. The pair prostrate themselves 
and thank the Supreme Being for their creation, the earth for their nourishment, 
the emperor for his protection, and their parents for their education. There 
is no minister of religion or civil functionary present. The bridegroom then in- 
troduces his bride to the company, and a banquet follows, during which the music, 
which has not ceased during the orisons, continues to play. Throughout the evexring 
the house' is thrown open, and any one can enter and see the bride, who remains 
standing behind a table on which there are lighted candles. On the morrow 
the bride takes her husband to present him to her family, and the formalities of 
the previous evening are partially repeated, which completes the marriage cere- 
monies. 

Divorce is legal in China, but is not popular. Sterility after a 
fixed age is a plea admitted by law, and i^oss disrespect or disobe-^ 
dience on the part of husband or wife to the other’s parents. Adopt- 
ing a child is more frequent than divorce where there is no offspring. 

Women, although excluded by Chinese custom from society, 
have an authority in the household beyond anything known in 
^Europe or America. 

The Chinawoman is her husband’s equal before the law, and can buy, 



sell, contmct, alienate or condute aay business negotiation in his place. She 
has complete control of her children and of their education. Her own, 
although not solid according to our notions, is practical and graceful ; besides 
domestic accomplishments, poetry ^d elegant literature have a place in her 
studies, and are often her favorite recreations ; skill in painting and embroidery^ 
is held in high esteem, and the cultivation of flowers, especially within doOrs, 
is one of the daily pleasures of every woman of leisure ; that charming taste 
and luxury is carried far beyond anything that we imagine, even with our 
hothouses and conservatories. Her amusements are limited : games of cards 
and loto are among the most exciting. ** If Heaven gives her children,” declares 
Colonel Tcheng, ** and a good husband, she is certainly the happiest of her 
sex:” Yet there is a domestic institution which one would suppose might" 
seriously interfere with the happiness o( a lady-mandarin who had children 
flowers, the gift of rhyming, and even a good husband. Although polygamy 
is not permitted in China, except in cases where marriage is sterile (when, 
if the husband is unwilling to ask for a divorce, the law countenances a second 
wife), there is another conjugal relation recognized. Living under the same 
roof as the wedded wife, but in an inferior and dependent position, is an 
unwedded one, or the lawful mistress,” as Colonel Tcheng terms her. He 
thinks that this arrangement is altogether better than the furtive or transient 
connections which are the cause of so much grief and shame in Christian ' 
countries ; he refers in vindication of it to patriarchal custom and to the story 
of Sarah and Hagar, but the instance is not well chosen to illustrate the peace 
and happiness of such a domestic practice. The Chinese proverb, nine women 
in ten are jealous, is a comment on its moral effect. 

There is another ’ class of women who have no ^lacdT^in the 
household, yet who seem to hold an admitted, and by no means • 
infamous position, somewhat answering to that of the courtesans of 
ancient Greece, but to no modern denomination in the western world. 
Here, in India, it has been prognosticated that the spread of educa- ' 
tion may eventually give rise to such a class, as women of ilbfame 
are prompt to take advantage for their daughters of the free primary 
schools that are scattered about the mofussil, the girls thus getting 
a far better education than the female members of most respectable 
families. It would be a result hardly expected by the advocates of 
free schools, if the first fruits of their efforts should be to bring for- 
ward a class of women to be to Young Bengal” what the Hetaira 
were in Athens. 

These women are the only female musicians, music and singing not being 
taught to ladies ; they are well educated, talk agreeably, and have the much, 
prized accomplishment of making verses. Such artists,” as Colonel Tcheng 
c alls them, are of great value in society, which in China is composed exclusively, 
of men, women appearing only at family parties. A young man who wiriies 
to entertain his friends hires a flower-boat, a large junk adorned like a florist’s 
window and illuminated at night ; he sends cards, supplied at the boat, on which, 
he writes his own name, that of the female artist who will be present, and tha 
time of meeting, the guests spend an hour with him upon the water,— the 
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invitation being limited to this unless explicitly m^e longer^^and (he time is 
passed in talk, music, making verses and puns, a favorite amusement among 
Celestials of polite education ; for refreshment they have delicious tea, ^it, and 
sometimes a delicate repast, although eati^ has not much share in Chinese 
parties of pleasure. The aforementioned artiKs also allow dinners to be given 
at their houses, on the invitation of a person who hires them for the occasion, 
the talents and resources of the hostess, if so she may be styled, helping to make 
the evening agreeable. The young men who are invited sometimes engage 
companions of the same class to come with them, and add their accom- 
plishments to the general enjoyment. These women are often clever and 
handsome, and their mode of life does not imply immorality ; they may be well 
or ill conducted, — that is their own affair ; but those who belong to the 
former category are often engaged t<^ enliven family parties, which would 
not be done in the other case. A Chinese novel which has been translated into 
French throws a curious light on this subject. The hero declares that he will 
not marry until he can find a woman who is beautiful, sweet-tempered, affec- 
tionate, clever, and accomplished. “ You will have to look for your wife on the 
flower-boats, then,” says his friend. This book is altogether an interesting 
supplement to Colonel Tcheng’s. 

An organised life of pleasure, such as can be found in Europe 
does not exist in China. There are no out-of-door sports ; even 
riding is looked upon only as a mode of travelling. There is no 
habitual play-goer. The Chinese are serious and studious, and 
after their first youth have little necessity for amusements that cannot 
be found in their homes, or in the intercourse of their friends. 

There is pro\}ably an absence of animal spirits in the national temperament.. 
Their calm and sedentary pleasures are for the most part of a social and singularly 
refined nature. The existence of rich people is organized so as to give them 
the constant indulgence of their tastes ; they love gardens, flowers, and inactive 
occupations out-of-doors, their homes provide them with all these. Birthdays 
and other anniversaries are constantly observed and celebrated by family 
gatherings and by much making of presents ; there are great public holidays, 
the Feast of Lanterns, of Dragon-Boats, and of Kites and parties among 
famrlies and friends are made to enjoy them together. Private festivals are held 
in honor of certain beautiful flowers to which an allegorical significance is 
attached, and these blossoms have their anniversaries. On an invitation, instead 
of dinner, supper, dancing, etc., being mentioned as the object of the reunion, 
the full mooii, a fine view, or the blooming of a rare plant is held out as the 
inducement. On these occasions, pen, ink, and paper are supplied to the guests, 
who compose verses against time. The subject and rhymes are often suggested, 
and it becomes a trial of wits, not more insipid, probably, than the recreations 
of the Della Cruscans, the Diversions of Parley, or the pastimes of many other 
literary circles. It gives a chance to display the chirography of jthe competitors, 
which holds a curious place among Chinese accomplishments. It has beep, 
gradually coming to its present elaborate significance sippe the year B. C. 2000. 
India ink (encre de Chine) and a camel’s-hair brush are used instead of pens and 
fluid ink. Great importance is attached to a line handwriting, which by its 
shades and curves expresses what with us can be conveyed only by the voice* 



T&e ford and point given by*itaiics an<f capka^s bnt £Undy re^tedattt t1t« ef^ 
of different styles of writing in Chinese ; Colonel Tcheng cc^pgreS it to the 
modulations of fine declamation, making intelligible tb the eye ^and preserving 
every gradation of the writer’s thqpght Excursions also are* in' high favOuft 
either water-parties, or prolonged picnics among beautiful regions, wherd the 
Buddhist convents offer their hospitality instead of hotels, and make pilgrims of 
pleasure very comfortable. 

The Chinese do not take their pleasure sadly, but always enjoy 
their social meetings — a great contrast, Colonel Tcheng observes, 
to the coldness and dulness which, in spite of the dangerous charm 
of women, often mark even balls and parties in Paris. The only 
society which he found really agreeable was in the artist world, and 
there alone, to his opinion, do people enjoy themselves. 

From time immemorial the value of public education has been 
admitted in China. Although properly speaking there is no aris- 
tocracy, there are four classes — men of letters, agriculturalists, 
manufacturers, and tradespeople. All have the same opportunities 
of learning, and competitive examinations which confer grades of 
honour are open to all. 

For the student the first thing to learn is to form a resolution.” A firm 
resolve made and persevered in will insure success in one’s studies, thinks 
Colonel Tcheng ; it has, besides, the double advantage of giving a direction t6 
the energies and forming the character. The precepts for the student are : to 
analyze daily the work he has done ; to review his work every ten or twenty days; 
to begin study every morning at five o’clock, and to give as much attention to it 
as a general should to his manceuvres ; not to allow any interruption whatever to 
occur for five or ten consecutive days ; not to fear being slow, but to fear making 
pauses; finally, to remember that time passes like lightning, — ^that a month' 
goes like a flash, another follows it, and the year is gone before we know it. 
These are not unfamiliar maxims to the Western mind, and we have equivalents 
for the proverb, “ Bend the mulberry tree while it is young,” which is given 
as an example of the many Chinese proverbs — the language is rich in that 
vein— referring to the importance of early training. The standard text-books 
treat only of mental tendencies, of duty and mutual obligation ; from Colonel 
Tcheng’s account, they must be like Telemachus, without the story. 

Families who can afford a tutor educate their children at home ; for poorer 
ones there are day and night schools in every village, not free, but so cheap that 
they are within the means of the humblest classes. There are also colleges in 
various parts of the empire ; the instruction is not official, although the exam- 
inations are. There are annual examinations at the chief town at each pro- 
vince, before the prefect. Every candidate must pass in five subjects, each taking 
a day, during which he is shut up by himself in a cell, with writing materials, bat- 
no books to consult. If the candidate passes in all the branches, he goes up for' 
examination before an imperial commissioner delegated specially to each pro^' 
vince. There are three degrees, corresponding to B. A, M. A, and Dottcir. 
The examinations for the second grade are triennial ; they taike plade ai. thh 
capital of each province, and the candidates are examined on three sdbjeexs, 
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each of which occupies three days. (The ojdeal is so severe that out of tun 
thousand candidates sometipies but two hundred are graduated. The third de: 
gree is conferred at Pekin, and the examinations follow the same order as for 
the second. There is still a final one which takes .place before the emperor, 
and assigns the graduates to four ranks, according to their merit. There can be 
but four recipients of the highest honors, which immediately confer the title 
of Academician ; the second are bestowed on candidates who are counted 
worthy to compete for admission to the academy a second time ; the third qua- 
lify for clerkships in the different departments of the Government ; the fourth 
lender graduates eligible for sub-prefects. The number of degrees of Doctor 
conferred at one time vary from two to three hundred. Promotion may always 
be hoped for, as it depends upon merit, and not upon age. The Academi- 
cians become members of the Imperial ^ollege, the highest body in the empire, 
from which the emperor’s ministers are chosen. While with us or in Europe 
an M.D., D.D., or LL.D., begins to forget much of what he has previously 
learned as soon as he takes his degree, the same order of men in China pass the 
rest of their lives in reviewing their knowledge by holding examinations. 

The prehistoric world of the Celestials was not peopled by 
demi-gods and heroes but by a dynasty of holy emperors, whose 
supernatural wisdom and longevity laid the foundations of the 
present prosperity of the realm. The crown of these monarchs were 
not hereditary. Each chose his successor, and abdicated when his 
own powers declined. 

The first is called the Emperor of the Heavens, and he divided time into 
its celestial and terrestrial epochs. He lived eighteen hundred years, and was 
succeeded by the Emperor of the Earth, who lived for the same length of time, 
and divided the month into thirty days. The third was the Emperor of Men, and 
under his reign, which lasted forty-five thousand five hundred years, human 
society appeared ; he divided his dominions into nine parts, over each of which 
he set a member of his family. This period corresponds to the era of cave- 
dwellers in modern palseontology. The fourth is known as the Emperor of 
Nests, under whom man tried to build wooden dwellings for himself, to defend 
himself against wild beasts, and to use their skins for clothing. The fifth, the 
Emperor of Fire, taught man how to produce and use it ; he instituted domes- 
tic life, and taught the practice of barter and of recording events by means of 
knotted cords. His successor, Fou-Hy, introduced hunting, fishing, and the 
domestication of animals among mankind ; he defined the four seasons, and 
fixed the first day of the year about where it now falls. He determined the 
cardinal points of the horizon, and invented stringed instruments. He also 
instituted marriage with its ceremonies, property, and proclaimed the eight 
diagrams or fundamental principles on which are based progress and 
philosophy. He was followed by Tcheng-Nung, the Emperor of Agriculr 
ture, who studied the properties of plants, taught the healing art, and invent- 
ed' canals, embankments, and dykes ; during his reign the dragon first 
appeared, which after many mysterious visits to China took up its abode on the. 
Imperial escutcheon. Next came the Yellow Emperor, and this close connec-, 
tipn beti^een the first mention of the national arms and the national color 
s^ljgests a new order of expansion ; he created the obseiyatory,. the art of run-^ 
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iring, the tK>W| the ship^ coinage, «vla^d-mstniment9t fiimiture^coaches, ai^d cpatume^ 
He published a book on medicine, in which the phrase .‘‘Itp . fpd., the. 
pulse” iimt occurs. 7hp administrative division of the, empire was , o^ahlsed, 
during his reign. The ninth emperor is ssud to have ruled from 2399 ,B.C. to> 
11981, at which date the historic period begins, and the holy dynasty ends. History^ 
relates that in his time great hydraulic works were accomplished (daring terr!'^^ 
ble inundations, the only allusion in Chinese records to anything corresponding 
to the Deluge of the Jewish Scriptures. But everybody will see the analogy 
between the preceding .catalogue and the descendants of Adam : Cain the tiller of 
the ground, Abel the shepherd, Jabal, Jubal, Tubal-Cain, Noah the first ship- . 
builder and vine-grower, Nimrod the mighty hunter. Colonel Tcheng draws 
no inferences from this, nor from the noted similarities between Buddhism, 
and Christianity ; he himself is apparently a disciple of Confucius. 

There is one subject on which the author deserves to be heard , 
with respect by the western world — ^the relations of his government^ 
to other nations. China is blamed, he says, for her want of confi- 
dence in the outer world, whether represented by , countries or . 
individuals, and for her opposition to the general introduction of 
modern improvements, such as railroads and gas. 

As regards individuals, Frenchmen are roughly classed in China as mis- ' 
sionaries, Englishmen as opium-traders, Americans no doubt being included in * 
the same denomination. With regard to the* propagandists. Colonel Tcheng, ' 
fearing lest he should be carried away by righteous indignation, quotes a passage 
from M. de la Verndde, of the Free School of Political Science in Paris; the^ 
gist of which is that three hundred years ago the Jesuits went to China, and •' 
penetrated into the interior, teaching the arts and sciences, and conciliating 
public opinion by their amenity and adroitness. They were soon acknowledged 
as pacific, benevolent, and intelligent instructors, and received permis- 
sion by an imperial edict to build churches, and practise and teach their 
doctrines. But the Dominicans and Franciscans, jealous of the infiuence of the 
Jesuits in the far East, obtained in 1772 a bull from Clement XIV. expelling 
them from China. The Lazarists, who replaced them, undid their good work, 
upset the religious ideas of the natives, rubbed their national prejudices the 
wrong way, and drew upon themselves the suspicion of acting as spies. The 
Anglo-Saxons have persisted in forcing an illicit trade forbidden by law and treaty, 
violating good faith, and ruining the health, morals, and fortunes of the inhabi- 
tants. “And yet we are reproached for want of confidence I How are we to 
learn it ? . . . The essential character of Western civilization is invasive ; 

I need not demonstrate this. Formerly barbarous hordes invaded flourishing 
countries, not to introduce the benefits of a new order of intelligence, but for 
rapine and pillage. Civilized races follow the same course, claiming to establish 
happiness on earth ; violence is the starting-point of their progress. , . . War 
and pauperism are the two scourges of humanity, and in China the idea of,, 
progress is to maintain peace and promote the common weal. The day when 
the Occident shall convince the Chinese that the modem spirit which creates 
the marvellous inventions over which we clap our hands possesses the secret of ^ 
maintaining peace and promoting, the common weal, on that day phing will 
in the general confederation with enthusiasm. But have we been convince^ 
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of this? Is it known wbat tho impOHatioi^ are onter thosS ports Miicb 
a famons treaty has opened to the world? We hoped for the perlibcted iinple* 
meats and machinery of the arts of peacci which it is the object of the 
Government to ^courage throoghout the empire, but the staple off tboOe impor* 
tationshas been firearms, and byway of modem civilization we are to inatigurate 
militarism I And we are blamed for our want of confidence. 

• •••••• 

Hie foreigners who land in China have but one end, speculation, and what 
is very curious, these speculators despise us because we have no confidence in 
them. Confidence ? We can never have too little !” 

Englishmen who remember the affair of the lorcha Arrow, and Americans 
the Burlingame treaty, may reply. 

Colonel Tcheng makes exception in favour of the foreigners 
who honour their own nationality by the respect they show for that 
of others. 

Diplomatists, who captivate us by their good-breeding, and who accomplish 
delicate missions with a courtesy and tact that do credit to their civilization ; 
pien of learning, who come to study our language and to draw from our books 
dm wisdom of the most ancient of human societies, — these aie not aliens, bul 
friends, with whom we arc proud to exchange our ideas and to dream of progress 
and civilization ; true sons of humanity, who have nothing in common with the 
adventurers who swarm upon our coasts. 

In proof of the good-will and fair dealing of the Chinese to- 
wards Europeans who do not come to their country with sinister 
or too selfish designs, he adduces the Arsenal of Fou-Tcheou, found* 
ed under the Emperor’s orders by a French ex-naval officer, 

It is a great head-quarters of ship-building and civil engineering, intended 
to develop Chinese commerce and metallurgy. There are scientific schools 
attached to it ; the pupils finish their education in France, and return to super- 
intend their special branches. The administration of the arsenal is in the hands 
of high dignitaries of the native government, Europeans teach and direct the 
works, and a perfectly good understanding exists between them. Alas ! since 
this was written the unfortified and defenceless Arsenal of Fou-Tcheou has 
been bombarded by a French fleet, without any declaration of war on the part 
of the republic. Colonel Tcheng’s readers are forced to repeat, ^‘And they 
are blamed for want of confidence ! ” 
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The Story of the "America.*— It is probable that .this 
season will see a contest at New York for the marine trophy known 
as the " Queen’s Cup,” the English yachtsmen having built a cutter 
of great claimed speed to make good a challenge to race for the 
blue riband of the Ocean. Our readers may be interested to 
hear some account of the famous yacht America^ and the manner 
in which she won the cup. Her owner has asked to be allowed 
to enter the race to retain it, lest the English Sloop should, by any 
misfortune of her American competitors, be able to win it away 
from the States. 


Prior to 1851 the English yachts were believed to be, and were on the Eastern 
continent, the fastest vessels in the world. In 1850 Mr. George Steers, who had 
already built from his own designs several boats that had shown considerable 
capabilities as to speed, built the yacht which he named the America for Com* 
modore Stevens, of the New York Yacht Club. 

In 185 1| at the time that the first "World’s Fair,” as such international 
exhibitions were then called, was held in England, under the patronage and 
supervision of Prince Consort, Commodore Stevens sailed in the America for 
Havre, where he arrived after an exceedingly quick passage, although careful 
not to carry too much sail lest he might strain his yacht. On her arrival at 
Havre she was thoroughly refitted, and sailed for Portsmouth, where she was 
docked and cleaned of the barnacles and weeds which during the voyage had 
attached to her. On the 22nd of August a race, optu to the yachts of all nations« 
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took places which is described in the feilown^ language by the correspondent 
of the London Ttmes : 

“Cowes, Fride^^ 10-30 p.m. 

“The ;£ioo^cup for all nations was run for to-day, and after a most exciting 
contest was won by the America, which beat all her competitors with the greatest 
ease. The day was fine, and at starting there was not much wind. Eighteen 
vessels entered for the cruise, and went off beautifully at ten o’clock. At the Nab 
the America shot ahead, and at the Needles was seven or eight miles ahead of 
the nearest yacht. 

“ The Queen went off to the Needles to see the race and the royal steamer 
ran part of the way home with the America, She rounded the Needles at eight 
minutes to six o’clock. The America was loudly cheered by all ashore and 
afloat.” j 

Perhaps the description given on the same day by two old sea-dogs will best 
describe her performances. 

“ D’ye see that ’ere steamer ? I’m blest if the Yankee don’t beat her out of 
sight around the island !” 

And the signal-master of the club-house said to a gentleman who asked for 
information as to whether the yachts would not catch her when they came to beat 
to windward, “ Pshaw, Sir 1 catch her ; you might as well set a bull-dog to catch 
a hare.” 

In the Illustrated London yournal, a few days after, appeared a cartoon 
which showed the interior of the cabin of a royal yacht, with the Queen at lunch 
waiting the return off the Needles of the yachts. Her Majesty says : 

“ Signal-master, are the yachts in sight ?” 

“ Yes, may it ^please your Majesty.” 

“Which is first?” 

“ The America” 

“Which is second?” 

Ah, your Majesty, there is no second i” 

The Queen’s Cup was hers. 

An objection was made that Commodore Stevens varied a little from the 
prescribed course ; but his explanation to that, which was accepted, was that his 
variation gave him a longer sail thsm the rest of the yachts had. 

Another cup, valued at one hundred pounds, given by the 
Queen, to be sailed for by the yachts of all nations at Ryde, 
was to be competed for on the 25th of August, 

Commodore Stevens declined to start, owing to the almost entire absence pf 
wind on the day appointed. This determination of the Commodore was the 
subject of the following doggrel, written by one of his foremast hands : : 

“ Says he, ‘ My noble lord, 

I ask one favour, if you please ; > 

Do not start me to race, my lord, 

Unless it blows a breeze ; 

, A six-knot breeae at least, my lord. 

Or else it is no test. 

Unless to show, not which can sail, 

V . But which C 2 iXi,dri/t the best' ” . . 
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The» America havingi hoirei^^ a cruising party on board, subsequently got 
under way, and beat the whole fleet^by upward of an hour, not, however, winning 
the. cup, because she had formally withdrawn from the race. 

R. Stephenson, M.P., challenged her for a race on the 28th,of August, forty 
miles out and in, in competition with the Titania^ an English iron schooner. 
They started at 11 o’clock, steering south-east, with strong wind from the north- 
west, and at five o’clock the America returned in sight from Portsmouth^ when 
about ten miles outside of the Nab, but nothing could be seen of the Titania 
at that time. 

The America^ like all successes, had her detractors. 

An English paper started a report that her purchaser,” who was disappoint- 
ed in her, was anxious to sell her at a reduced price. It was said that she 
was ho sea boat, that she would not <io anything in a storm ; but on the 6th of 
February, 1852, a letter from Malta describes her performance in the Mediter- 
ranean in the following manner : 

“ She came in in beautiful style, after lying for four hours in a heavy gale 
from the north-east. Her noble owner. Lord De Blanquiere, is loud in her 
praises. She is a vessel of remarkable speed and buoyancy. She will lie 
within four points of the wind, and do her fifteen knots an hour with ease. Since 
leaving England she has had her share of heavy weather, and if there was any 
truth in the prognostics of her detractors, that her masts would carry away in 
heavy weather, there was every possible opportunity of their being realized ; but 
the pretty craft nobly did her duty, doing her fourteen knots for a whole night, 
and running with her jib set, and setting ail bad weather at defiance.” < 

The question that naturally arises is, what were the differences 
betv^en her and the English yachts, the resulf of American 
science and skill, which gave her this immense superiority ? 

The principal ones can easily be stated. 

First, the model of her hull, a sharp prow with slightly concave bows, parting 
the water substantially at the fore-rigging, and leaving it without pressure by 
her retreating and beautifully moulded run, while the English yacht had convex 
bows and a straighter run. 

Second, her draught, she cutting the water forward at about five feet sub- 
mergence of her keel, a draught of about twelve feet at her centre, and eleven at 
her stern. 

Third, the cut and set of her sails and raking masts, at that time two inches 
and a half to the foot — a rake which American science has since shown was too 
much, as too great a rake made her sluggish before the wind, unless the breeze was 
free and strong. Her masts now rake only one and a half inches to the foot The 
fit of her sails was such that when on the wind they were set as ** flat and 
straight as a board,” and the booms of her fore and aft sails when on the wind 
were nearly parallel with her keel. The English sails of that day were all cut' 
so as to set like bags and hold the wind, and when on the wind their booms were 
from ten to twenty degrees angle with the keel, and the gaffs, that is th^ 
small booms that extend the top of the sails, would be at an angle of from twenty 
tb thirty degrees with the keel. It is needless to say that the set of her 
sails is now adopted by all fore-and-aft vessels as nearly as possible, in both' 
England and America. 
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I may have ' been tea fedmitat ih* fhisi gde^tlptiott for the ordiifary reader, 
but there are plenty of nauttcal men who will be obliged for the description. 

The subsequent history of the America has been almost a 
romance. " 

Her English owners altered her rig somewhat, cut down her meats, and 
usedherfor cruising until 1861, when her name was changed to the Camilla;, 
when, deeming her the fastest vessel in the world, an American gentleman, who 
was then living in the South, and who has every qualification now to represent 
his country abroad, purchased her as a Confederate cruiser, put on her a heavy 
gun, and named her the Memphis ; but he soon found his mistake, for although 
with a good wind she could beat most of the steamers even yet, without wind 
she was no match for the slowest tub of ^e Northern blockading fleet. Thereupon 
he took her up the St. John’s River, Florida, and sank her in the mud for safety, 
where she remained for several months until she was dug out and sent by the 
American frigate Wabash to New York, whence she was taken to Annapolis and 
refitted, and nominally used as a training schooner for the cadets at the naval 
academy. Her actual use, however, was a pleasure yacht for the officers. 

Afterward Admiral Porter had her brought to New York, and refitted, at an 
expense of some twenty-five thousand dollars, to sail in the race against the 
Livenia^ an English yacht which came over here to contest the possession of the 
Queen’s Cup, but being fitted up [ike a man-of-war, and sailed by a man of war 
who knew nothing of yachting, she only came in third in that race, and it was 
wonderful that she did as well 

In 1871, being found by the then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Robeson, to be 
simply a useless Burden and expense for the navy, she was sold at auction, and 
bought by General Benjamin* F. Butler and Colonel Jonas H. French, of Boston, 
by whom, taking off from her the man-of-war absurdities, she was put in the 
order in which she is now represented. 

In 1875 tibe sailed an ocean race at the Isles of Shoals against the Resolute^ 
one of the best of the New York fleet, where she won successively two races. In 
1876 she sailed in the international race of the Centennial Exhibition, the New 
York Yacht Club selecting the yacht to sail against her, from Sandy Hook light- 
ship to Cape May and return, wherein she easily came off conqueror, and holds a 
diploma as evidence of that victory. Afterward, when the Canadian yacht 
Countess of Dufferin came here to contest the cup, the America^ not belonging 
to the New York Yacht Club, was not allowed to take part in the race, but being 
not in racing, but in cruising trim, with ladies oa board, she crossed the line after 
both boats, and beat them in a twenty-mile stretch to windward, since which 
time she has been cruising with her owners generally upon the Northern coast, 
up as far as the north-eastern coast of Newfoundland, and thence over to the coast 
of Labrador and the Magdalen Islands. 

In 1878 the America was entered in a race for the Bennett 
Cup, from the Sandy Hook light ship off l^ew York Harbour, 
down Long Island Sound, around Brenton's Reef off Newport, 
and return. There were also entered for the race the Idler,, the 
Wanderer^ the Tidal Wave, and the Countess of Dufferin, 



: Th% race sailed w)tii yaxyiegtfertuoes emU on the returfi, near Fire 
Island, when ih^ Am^nca was in ^ugh water, which is the best jconditjoif;for her 
sailing, and a heavy wind, and when her sail was shortened to her lower sails 
only, an accident happened which put her out of the race, and was thus described 
in her log : * . 

After passing the point the wind freshened again, and at 4-40 o’clodr, when 
the Americt^ reached Shinnecoqk Light, the IdUr was about five miles ahead, 
the Wanderer three miles, the Tidal Wave abreast the weather bow, and the 
Countess ofDufferin twelve miles astern, with about one-third of her mainssul only 
visible above the water, the wind blowing a strong breeze from the south. At 
5-25 the wind further freshened, and the America took in foretopsail, and five 
minutes afterward lowered her maintopsail. At 6-35 o’clock the America, which 
had been for some time plunging along Bf a fearful rate through the sea, which 
was growing rougher every minute, and against a strong head-wind, made one 
or two terrible plunges into the water, burying her bowsprit, and shipping tons 
of water over her bow, when suddenly a twist jras felt from stem to stern, and 
word was passed backward from the man at the watch that the bobstay had parted, 
and in a minute more the jibstay also was gone. All sails were lowered as soon as 
possible, and the ship’s head brought up sharp in the wind, thus averting further 
disaster and saving the masts. This decided the question of the race so far as 
the America concerned. When the accident occurred she was about half 
a mile ahead of the Tidal Wave, was rapidly hauling up on the Wanderer^ and 
was preparing to go after the Idler, with at least an even chance of a successful 
contest with her for first place.” 

To the unnautical reader the phrase that the bobstay had parted” may 
convey but little idea. The bobstay is attached to the pro#, and sustains the 
bowsprit, and holds all the stays of the masts, by which they are kept in place. 
It was a piece of solid iron about five inches wide and three-quarters of an inch 
thick. It was only the most thorough seamanship of her sailing-master, and the 
fact that the masts would substantially support themselves even in a gale of 
wind, which was blowing at that time, that prevented her being a total wreck. 

It is a curious fact that the old bobstay, which had been put in in England, 
and which had held in every extremity of storm and wave in many races, so that 
she always rode in safety, had become somewhat rusted ; and as a precaution in 
fitting her for the race had been removed, and a new. one considerably heavier 
had been substituted, the work of a New York mechanic. The iron proved to be 
worthless, and gave way under a quarter of the pressure to which the old one had 
been subjected. After the America reached New York the old bobstay was put 
back, and remains there even to this day. 

Such are the incidents which very often — much too often — make or mar the 
results of a race. 

In the spring of i88i she took a cruise to the West Indies, 
and there encountered a severe storm and heavy seas, through 
which she ran under a double-reefed foresail only, fifty-two miles 
in four hours, between twelve o’clock at night and four in ttie 
morning. 

It being now thirty-five years since she was built, her owners have such 
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confidence in her that they have made a standipg offer tot years t6 sail, qpdtf the 
rules of the New York Yacht Club, with a sixfknot breeze or over, twenty miles 
to windward and bacl^ against any sailing yacht that chooses to accept the 
challenge. 

It null be seen from her eventful history that the superiority of American sail- 
ing vessels is fully established beyond all cavil or question. Yhe taste of yachting 
gentlemen now turns toward steam-yachts, and it is to be hoped that the genius 
of the American builder and the crafr of the American medianic will soon produce 
some steam vessel which shall maintain a like supremacy in that branch of the 
American marine. 
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A Chinese Ascot. — ^The Hongkong race-week is one of those 
rare occasions when the Chinese came out of their swarming ant- 
hills, and for miles the broad, handsome mainroad is taken posses- 
sion of by a swiftly circulating mass pf chattering Chinese, with 
their strange-looking vehicles. As soon as an Englishman is spied 
approaching, ‘‘ Lickshaw, Lickshaw ! ” (they cannot manage our “ R ”) 
cry a dozen eager competitors ; and at the magic ijord of “ race-^ 
course,” off starts the coolie at a sharp trot, slips into the first gap 
in the string of vehicles, kept rigidly in their places by tall stalwart 
policemen, and we become one of the moving atoms of the evenly 
flowing current. 

Trot, trot, trot, along the smooth, sunny, but bamboo-shaded high road, I 
have a little leisure now to observe these astonishing rickshaw coolies. They 
wear the enormous traditional mushroom Chinese hat, suitable in case either of 
beating rain or fierce sun, under which are tucked their hard-plaited pigtails — 
for even a coolie would feel himself disgraced were he minus a pigtaiL They 
are bare-footed, bare-legged, bare-armed, and wear just sufficient rags to save 
themselves from the chaige of indelicacy. Their skins are sallow, their Mongo- 
lian faces are pinched, their stature is small, their limbs seem attenuated and 
loosely put together. And yet these demoniacal-looking wretches, to call whom 
** brethren” is indeed a heavy demand on our charity, throw themselves forward 
into the shafts and drag their carriages with its passengers, who may be ten or may 
be twenty stone, not at a walk, or a shuffle, or an amble, but at a good round 
trot of about six miles an hour. They neither flag, pant, nor perspire, but keep 
up this pace for two or three miles at a stretch. Would not the most renowned 
European athlete or pedestrian be but a feeble coney in comparison ? Moreover! 
these coolies have to content themselves at the end of their journey wi& fivd 
cents— a cent is a fraction less than a halfpenny. They exult if they receivO leo ^ 
cents, and consider the donor an utter fool if he gives them fifteen cetits. 



The first sensations at being conv^ed in a rickshair are those < of mingled 
amusement and shame. One likens oneself t6 a drunken masquerader or to an 
ostentatious buffoon. Then habit begets indifference. Dignitaries of the Churchy 
dignitaries of the government, dignitaries of the law, soldiers, sailors, and even 
the well-to-do Chinese, all have recourse to them ; and the sergeant in his rick- 
shaw salutes the colonel in his rickshaw with precisely the same gravity as though 
both were on parade. Perhaps the full absurdity can be best realised by consider- 
ing what would be the effect produced were the Dean of Westminster to be 
trundled in a wheelbarrow down Piccadilly by a dirty ragged little London 
Arab. 

There are besides the sedan chairs, more suitable for the staid 
elderly ladies and the spins (Anglice, spinsters.) 

The bearers, two or — if the weight of the lovely burden should try the support- 
ing bamboo poles— four in number, shuffle rapidly and unweariedly along, and the 
occupants, perched high in the air, endeavour to look dignified, but only succeed in 
appearing supremely absurd. Their coolies, if in private employment, are habitually 
clad in light, bright cotton liveries — barefooted of course — and the effect is 
thoroughly Oriental and rather pretty. There, I see, is the chair belonging to 
the establishment of the Governor of the colony. It is borne by four coohes in 
our brilliant national scarlet uniform, and this dazzling colour in the midst of the 
Chinese green, yellow, and blue really looks very imposing. There is a different 
sort of chair, carefully covered and closed around with straw lattice-work. It 
veils from public view some Chinese beauty of high degree. But as I pass I 
strain my eyes to obtain a glimpse, and am of opinion that she is a foot-deformed, 
high cheek-boned, wide-mouthed, leprous-white, rouge-ruddled dwaxf, in whose 
behalf it is not worth while to strain one’s eyes. 

Soldiers under the rank of Sergeant are forbidden by garrison 
orders to travel in rickshaws, so there are but few along the road, 
but the route is freely interspersed with Jack ashore. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, and the sense of fun, of 
being out for a day’s novel lark, seems to soften even the bureaucratic swagger 
and pedantry of Teutonic strangers. At all events the faces of all the blue-jackets 
are beaming with merriment at the contrast between their Simon Legree sort of 
servitude o^ board ship, and the sensation of being toiled for instead of being 
themselves the subjects of hounding and vituperation. 

Thus, fiu* I have been chiefly noting the European race-going folk, but as a 
matter of fact the Europeans are only as units among thousands. True, the natives, 
high and low, rich and poor, afoot or transported, will instantly shrink aside at 
the inoessant warning Hyah” of the running coolie, who thus intimates that he 
is conveying an Englishman in all the pride — a pride which is not without ita 
merits, of the ruling race, but the enormous majority of the streaming throng is 
of course Asia,ttc .Chinese. They are of ail classes, and are enjoying themselvj^a 
in thrir way, to Judge from the incessant wooden clatter of their uncouth langu- 
age so desperateb^ difficult that only erudite sages and infant English children 
brought up by Chinese nurses (amas) can master it. Here and there are some 
Sikhe and there is that about these grave, dignified Orientals— Nature’s gentle- 
^ men, albeit I like dot the .misused term— which instantly dispels all notion of 
ridicule or coptempt ; ^here are some Madrassees, far inferior to their other 
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eoBgeiieraMif In^a : atad ^ere agai>k tm adtna snufiy PafsAi netdiaiits, iHVMi 
rich| covetous-looking — ^types of Shylock^ of Isaac of Yorki or. of Faust ere the 
exorcism of shabby clothes and wrinkles enabled him to captivate Maigaret* 

Emerging into the cpuntsy, the scene changes, and the route Is 
lined with palms, banyan-trees, and bamboos, and the red granite 
dust flies up into our faces ; and up go the umbrellas. 

Uphill, and my trotting coolie never flags ; downhill, and his speed becomes 
so breakneck that every moment I expect an upset, a collision, or a smash, 
irrespective of the contingency of broken bones to a few English foot-travellers 
who would scorn to move out of the way for any number of Chinese cries of 
* Hyah.’ ^ My breechless friend, 1 entreat of you to moderate your pace.* But not 
one word does he, or will he, understand. Jpdeed, the Chinese, so apt in learning 
many things, are singularly dull in picking up English, and all, with very few 
exceptions, are totally ignorant of our language — unless, indeed, the case be, as 
some French naval officers assured me, that they simulate for convenience sake 
ignorance^bttt loud tones and a few smacks soon impart to them the required 
knowledge. 

Here we are at the entrance of the grand stand. A payment 
of five dollars procures admission to the lawn, and our attention is 
arrested by the strangeness of the scene before us. 

In lieu of stands are some seven or eight large mat-houses, like picturesque 
structures supported on bamboo poles, with sides and roofs of rushes, and 
decorated with tropical evergreens and bright cloth or calico, the effect of which 
is excessively pretty. Each mat-house is the property of soma one private in- 
dividual or of an association, and the refreshments provided are so costly and 
abundant, that the imputation of excessive eating and immoderate drinking caa. 
scarcely be resented. One species of decoration is deplorably wanting — pretty . 
women. There are certainly a few nicely dressed pretty English ladies, the 
drives of officials whom capricious ill-fortune has shot into an exile far mor^ 
complete than exists in any other part of the world ; but there is equally cer- 
tainly a collection of dirty-gloved, tawdry-ribboned, unhandsome, fast vulgarian^ 
who ape the patronesses of Ascot in the gaudy elaboration of their dress, and 
differ from them in their entire ill-success. 

The race crowd, without which a race meeting is as dull as a German 
steeplechase, is of large proportions, with representatives of almost every Asiatic 
State, but of course Chinese enormously preponderate. Nearly all are chatter- 
ing, and quite all are in high good humour, enjoying the general sense of holiday. 
Not a single case of drunkenness did I see — no bickering, no rowdyism, and 
yet no lack of fun. Our scarlet-coated soldiers, though few in comparison with 
'the grand totals, stand out with singular distinctness, and catch the eye above 
all other objects. . ^ 

The saddling bell rings, the numbers are hoisted, a^thpd of hoofs announces, 
the preliminary canter. Well, what of the racing ? Beneath criticism, almoM 
beneath contempt. The ponies are from Australia, Japan, or Chefoo-rdoubtle3S 
seVviceable for the work of their respective countries, , but as racers, wretched^^ 
weedy, groggy, undersized brutes ; while the chief features to be noticed of the. 
ninateur jockeys are the paraphernalia of their business, the preposterous length 
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of their legs, thdr heavy wdght^ ^eir hgn^^optng idkwynctasievand tbdr 
indifferent riding.. 

I bought a very average type of racer for 61. los. In fact, the sport is 
merely a peg on which to hang the love of ^gambling, which, like the love of 
drink, runs very high in this part of the world. Innumerable and high prize 
lotteries are started, and three-legged screws are merely bought and entered on 
the off chance of winning the stakes, which, in addition, are very considerable. 

** Three to one bar one” is an unknown cry on this course — all the better, 
perhaps— and the excitement among the masses of Chinese is nil. As the 
ponies gallop past the post, the English, it is true^ begin to cheer ; but a cheer, 
unless contributed to> by many voices, sounds as artificial as stage shouting 
behind the scenes. 

Let us give up " le sport ” af a bad job. There is plenty else to 
admire of which Ascot never dreamed. The racecourse is situated 
at. the bottom of one of Nature’s amphitheatres, edged by an un- 
broken line of bamboos, with an upward sloping mass of palm and 
banyan foliage ; then, higher, the friendly-looking Scotch fir ; and to 
crown all the vast framework of rugged hills ; while^ still further, are 
the red mountains of the China mainland — ^a noble set off to the 
lower level beauties of the Hongkong racecourse. 

While pondering on the scene, my attention is suddenly aroused by an 
unwonted hum, bustle, and excitement among the Chinese mob. A race is in course 
of being run, but to this incident they are habitually very indifferent. Some- 
thing unusual is certainly arousing them. Here come the horses. How queer 
the jockeys look, how strangely they are hunched up, how wildly they throw 
their arms about, how fiercely they flog, what diabolical faces— and, bless my 
heart, why, they have got pigtails streaming in the wind I The puzzle is 
explained. It is a race ridden under special arrangements by Chinese *^mafoos,” 
or grooms— the best race of the meeting, the only one which has caused any real 
enthusiasm. Roused by the half-laughter, half-cheers, of their white masters, 
stimulated by the cries of their fellow-countrymen — “ Go it, Fordham I” I once 
heard an encouraging Chinese lad shout— the mafoos, as they “finish” up their 
Walpurgis ride, wild with excitement, seem to have lost still further their » 
semblance to humanity, and to be transformed into distorted-visaged, horribly 
frenzied demons. The race over, how they strutted about in all the* pride of 
jockey caps and jackets, and how they clung to their costume to the last possible 
moment I 

The writer here took the opportunity of entering one of mat- 
fashioned grand stands tenanted ^ chiefly by Chinese and Japanjese 
ladie^ and befpre retreating before their wondering half scornful 
glancep, had time to remark their faces flushed all over .with skilful^ 
applied pink tints, with intervening patches of intensely opaque 
whiteness. 

Their eyebrows were pencilled Into narrow stiff arches; their headdress, 
vests, and trousers— for in China all the women wearfaige^lobsetrousers— 
wete of vanegated bolourar, quite ingenious in their contrasts and brightness; 
their black hair was dragged back into lumpy, slimy rolls like Jelly fish ; their 
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statare was^igly and stunted, and *UMir Ibe^ their extiacwdinary feet, in many 
cases had been contracted since childhood into mere deformed knobs, hideons to- 
look at, on which they painfully tattered for a few yards. ' 

At the conclusion of the races they were conveyed away in a body in.diairs ; 
and as the procession hindered the traffic, the English policemen whacked the 
bearers, and— did not whack the girls. 

A wide detour round a deep wet ditch, running parallel to the 
grand stand side of the rails, brings us into the very thick of 
China racecourse dregs. Here gambling and booths of eveiy shade 
and description illustrate the Chinese passion for play. 

Gambling booths for large sums, gambling booths for small sums, gambling 
booths for nick-nacks, gambling booths (br highpriced drinkables, gambling 
booths for low-priced carrion— each booth with an eager throng of both sexes 
and of all ages around it, which renders circulation difficult 

Private Thomas Atkins thinks it will be pleasant and easy to win a dollar 
or so from the heathen Chinee, but ere long he discovers that he has been 
bested, and that the heathen Chinee is infinitely too clever for him. 

What is that turmoil I see in the distance, with a scuttling about of the 
crowd, among whom two white-helmeted red-coats are conspicuously promi- 
nent ? Enraged at having been “ done” at the native rou^e et noir^ they pot in 
practice a little lynch law, tear down the fragile canvas booth, arm themselves 
with the supporting bamboo poles, clear a space by whirling them around like 
the arms of a windmill, impartially rain down cracks on the skulls of the un- 
resisting surrounders, and then quietly withdraw to a more reputable part of the 
course. Each party is perfectly satisfied ; the Chinese sharper ^oats over his 
filched gains, and the soldiers think they have taken change in the vengeance they 
have executed. 

The fracas has scarcely interrupted the flow, or rather the torrent, of gambling. 
This young imp, of about eight years old, is really a study of innate human nature 
In this department of vice. He is gambling for his dinner at the booth of a 
wrinkled, demoniacal, loathsome old male atrocity, and still more loathsome 
hag. A form of ** Blind Hookey” is, I fancy, the favourite form of vice. Coin after 
coin, each worth about one-fifth of a farthing, he loses at his ventures. The imp’s 
face lowers, and his features become contorted with angry excitement ; faster, 
faster he plays, regardless of his fifths of farthings, until at last he wins. With 
a growl one would never have supposed that babyish throat could have emitted, 
he dashes on one side up to tbe tray of raw meat, seizes a lump of horrible 
garbage with singular dexterity by means of chop-sticks, plunges it into a kettle 
of boiling rancid grease, and then rams the dreadful morsel into his throat His 
cheeks are distended to near bursting, the tears of scalding suffocation stand in 
his pyes, and he nearly chokes ; but still he wears your thorough gambler’s ex- 
pression of delight at having at last won. Childhood’s innocence is not a pretty 
sight out here. Are these creatures really akin to English childhood ? 

After all the love of gambling is more or less common to all 
nations. Mingled with the demon Chinese are stray speciiQens Qf 
English, French, Germans, Italians, and Russians from the ironclads 
in the harbour ; of Portuguese from their settlement at Macao ; of 
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PunjableSi MadrasiSi of sntriiry Sbyiock Arabs, of ^fTeminate 
Japanese. 

** Of what country is that man there ?” I asked a Madras Lascar, pointing 
to a nondescript, strange old villainous specimei^ who altogether baffles my 
cognisance. •• Seaman, sar, but I find out,** says thd Lascar, delighted at being 
thus appealed to as an authority by a European. “ You old man of sea,** singling 
him out imperiously, “ you come here. Major Sahib want to know what your 
country,’* and, rather to my dismay, the weird old man feebly totters up to me^ 
and, salaaming with a humility which is painful to witness, quavers out a few words 
to his swaggering interrogator. “ Old man of sea, old Malay pirate, sar.” I am 
not surprised. Doubtless he has cut many a throat in his time. 

Evening closes as the last race is run, and we set off homeward. 
There is the same dust, the sanfe aspect of fatigue common to the 
conclusion of all race meetings ; but not the same drunkenness and 
rowdyism habitual in England. 

The English are too much in a minority to render tipsiness prominent, an4 
the Chinaman is at all events a good tempered fellow ; if bullied, he is submissive ; 
and if hustled, he laughs — a wooden, joyless laugh, but still a laugh. The police 
really have some difficulty in exemplifying their utility. Perhaps an inexperience^ 
rickshaw coolie tries on a little extortion or cheek. You mention it casually to 
the English watch-dog. ** Oh, did he, sir ? thank you,'* he replies gratefully, 
bolts after the man whom he assumes to have been tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced, and administers the one invariable Hong Kong panacea — he soundly 
whacks his skull until the criminal dodges, runs, and finally escapes. These 
police compri^ a great many grades, shades, and races, as is a characteristic 
feature of all Hong Kong humanity. The imperious and imperial European 
policeman ; the efficient, proud, taciturn, turbaned Sikh ; and the trumpery native 
watchman, incapable of saying ** Bo” even to his compatriots, and dressed up 
to resemble a valuable, rare old China chimney ornament, equally ugly, and 
equally worthless. 

What is this fragrant and yet somewhat sickly smell, a mixture of burning 
spills and sandal-wood, emanating from some of the closed chairs conveying home 
the Chinese ladies? It is due to the joss-sticks, in consuming which they utilise 
their leisure moments, an exercise which they consider as equivalent to an act of 
worship. 

Does this opportunity of observing the various features of 
various types of Chinese population produce a favourable impression ? 

They are certainly industrious to a remarkable extent, intelligent, sober, and 
good tempered*-rare combinations of rare virtues — ^and yet my feeling is one of 
abhorrence. Their sly civilisation, their crafty dealing, their apparent absence of 
what 1 may call kindly feelings, their tnhumanlike expression, even their beardless, 
smooth faces, their high cheek bones, their Mongolian mouths, their long slit eyes, 
and their fiat noses all give one a feeling of extreme repugnance. 1 would regard 
more as my brethren the scoundrelly Egyptians, the scowling Malays, even the 
half-women Cingalese, than these more than semi-civilised Chinese, who, as they 
shuffle along in never-ending haste, and with the wooden clatter of their discord- 
ant chatter, seem to me like t^e emissaries of some evil spiritual potentate intent 
on the performance of some malignant errand. 
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Marlborough. — The name of the old town of Marlborough 
has been carried into every quarter of the globe by those who claim 
the title of Marlburians on the strength of.having belonged, not to 
the ancient borough, but to the comparatively new school to which 
it has lent its cognomen. There are many in India for whom 
Marlborough and Bradley are still names to conjure withi and who 
will be interested to read what their old head master has to say 
about their 

Wiltshire, says Dr. Bradley, as a county in spite of its size and 
position, and in spite of the Chrontclts of Barsgf, has a somewhat 
faint hold on the public mind. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
a most characteristic county. 

There are deep lanes in Wiltshire, it is true^ where the violet and the primrose 
nestle round the roots of elms that later on shut out the summer sun. There 
are, as elsewhere, heavy, low-lying lands where big crops of mangolds grow, 
or in the good times used to grow, and where steam-ploughs and steam-harrows 
wrestle in wet seasons with the stubborn clods of deep clay soils. . There are 
pasture lands, too, as fat as those of Cheshire, broken into small areas by bloom- 
ing hedges and rows of elms as symmetrical as those of Warwickshire ; but 
the Wiltshire that comes to the mind of most men, fiimiliar with that part qf 
England, recalls wilder and ruder scenes than these— a country rather of great 
distances and of swelling downs streaked with the white lines of chalk roada 
that £0 ever rising and falling till they disappear over some bleak hpruoa, A 
land where the winds riot over bleak uplands, with nothing to mark their violence 
but the whitening leaves of vast tumip-fields. in autumn, and nothing to .break 
their force but here and there some dump of tali naked firs that roar and gioqit 
as if in'protest of their inability to bend their stiff and shattered tops to'^ 
gale'; a region of tinkling sheep-bells and of wattled hurdles ; of stout .haiiea 
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that run for evet^ and of partridge^hat Ignore all conventional linaijs of flight ; 
of yokels not yet wholly unsmocked,’’ whose gait and accent in these levelling 
days are a delight to see and hear, and of red-roofed gabled boroughs that the 
tide of progress has left untouched, as it has left few other parts of accessible 
England untouched, to stand as monumerits of a time gone by. Nor, in record- 
ing Wiltshire memories, either would it be possible to forget those huge relics 
of a prehistoric age— those grass-grown mounds and giant stones that lie scattered 
over the land with a thidcness that has no parallel elsewhere in England. Nor 
yet again would the picture be complete if we forgot those rich green valleys 
that here and there break the long monotony of down-land, where in summer 
time the perpetual scent of hay-fields hangs among the elms that shoot up tall 
from the alluvial soil, and where clear, willow-bordered streams, famous in 
Wsdtonian lore, steal down from hamlet to hamlet and from mill to mill 

It is in one of these green bases In the very heart of the down 
countiy that Marlborough lies. 

To put it more plainly: as the traveller upon the Great Western 
Railroad approaches Swindon, he will see upon his left hand a long 
bank of downs bounding for many miles the southern horizon. On leaving 
Swindon, a place whose reputation as a busy workshop is forgotten 
in its wider associations of sandwiches and bath-buns, this high rampart 
of hills will be seen to abandon the course of the railroad and to trend 
away to the south-west. This is the high step by which the Marlborough Downs 
drop into the valley of the Thames, and when the traveller’s eye lights upon a 
solitary clump of firs, crowning what seems to be their loftiest crest, it will have 
struck a point that is within a measurable distance ” of the town itself ; for 
that crest of pines is popularly known in Marlborough as the six-mile clump.” 
The face of the down once scaled at this point, a two hours’ walk through a 
wild region, haunted only by sheep and shepherds, brings you to that dip in the 
hills where, on the banks of the Kennet, the ancient borough stands. 

Marlborough, from its isolated position in the midst of a thinly-peopled 
and purely agricultural or pastoral region, has been long in emerging from a 
states so far as railroads go, of total inaccessibility to a condition of communi- 
cations that is at least of an average description. 

Twenty-five years ago, and twenty after the founding of the school, no rail- 
way whistle was heard within a radius of a dozen miles. In those scarcely remote 
days, all travellers from the west, and most of those from London, found themselves 
on the platform of Swindon station, with thirteen miles of hilly road yet between 
them and their destination. Here, it is tru^ the more exclusive passenger of those 
days with some patience and perseverance might procure an andent fly that, 
for a consideration commensurate with the task, would undertake the expedition. 
To the initiated, however, there was known to be an element of adventure in this 
course : for, if the horses and the vehicle were equal to the strain, there was 
always a doubt whether the moral principles of the driver were proof against 
that line of public houses which from point to point almost alone lit up the chilly 
soHtude of his way. 

There is one immortal name with which this epoch is connected. 
Any Marlburian who can recall the period between the lapse of 
coaching, and the advent of the steam horse upon the Marlborough 



Doirag^iiiust shed a tear of tribute 4br that illustrloua worthy^ who 
so long tnaintained the connection* between the ancient bdrough 
and the outer world. 

Historic Marlhoroughi as we^shaU presently show, commences with the 
name of King John. It may be said to terminate with that of ** Jerry ’Ammond,** 
whose purple-faced lieutenant’s **Beyoa for Maarlborough, zur?” has cheered 
many a lonely heart gazing helplessly into the darkness from the railway stations 
of Swindon, Hungerford, or Devizes. 

How well I can recall the venerable omnibus that painfully but regularly 
crawled over the thirteen hilly miles to Swindon in the morning and back again 
to Marlborough in the darkness of the night The sensations of a ride in that 
primeval chariot come vividly back to me from a time in life when hours seemed 
to be days and miles leagues. How hof^less then the look of the distant downs 
fast settling into the gloom of a winter’s night— thrice murky perhaps with 
storms of driving rain. How reassured and close to the goal one used to feel 
for a deceptive moment as the familiar voice and accents beckoned us^ This 
way for Maarlborough ; any loogtdge, zur How hope again grew cold, and the 
long miles in anticipation longer, as the lights of the train vanished into 
the darkness, and the vehicles for Swindon town disappeared, one after 
the other, with their loads of commercial travellers intent on smoking suppers. 
How we sat and sat on the well worn seats of the omnibus, kicking our heels 
upon the straw-strewn floor, long into the nigl^f as it used to seem, till the sense 
of desertion, intensified by the drear beating of the rain against the windows 
and occasional hollow echoes from the now empty station, was terminated by 
the advent of the “ loogidge.” What “ Oh lawkeses ! ” and “ Lord a’ mussys I ” 
used to be forced from the inevitable old lady passengers, as* each trunk was 
hurled on to the roof with a crash upon our very crowns, as it seemed, that might 
well have made the stoutest heart quail. And when that fearful performance 
was over, when the tarpaulin was stretched upon the towering pile, and we were 
congratulating ourselves, or one another, that the expedition was in the act of 
setting out— just as our hopes, in fact, were wrought up to the highest pitch of 
expectation— there would come an ominous slam of the inn door. The gin-laden 
stream of light that had shone upon us from that festive haunt would become 
on a sudden quenched. The suspicion that we were abandoned by our crew 
ripened into a certainty, and as the slow minutes dragged on we began to 
realise that we were in the power of monopolist to whom time, at 'this end of his 
journey at any rate, was of little moment. What survivors of those long night rides 
to Marlborough does not recall their weary details. The long drag from Swindon 
town to the summit of the far away downs ; the slow transition from the heavy 
grinding roads of the valley to where the sticky chalk highway shone white in our 
track on the darkest of nights ; the gradual cessation of the hedge-row trees 
that passed, one by one, in endless procession, across the disc of our lanterns, 
seen glistening w^th raindrops for a moment and then vanishing into the gloom ; 
the final tug up to the crest of the downs, when the steam from the horses floated' 
like clouds of smoke across the lantern’s rays : the groans of the UtKMiriikg 
caravan as at last it lumbered forward with an energy all too brief on to the 
wild plateau, where no tree or hedgerow caught our ligh^ and no roadside house 
hut some isolated tavern, where the mere force of habit brought the stOataing 
horses to an invariable halt. What spots were those wan-faced houM of gbod 
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cheer upon such.nights as these ! Nonf of 3 rour ^e old coaehiiqs inna^ ^>iit ‘|)ooi;^ 
thatch roofed, weather-beaten publics^ where* melancholy ploughmen hrom the 
downs might be imagined sadly shaking their heads over sugared small beer 
and the rate of wages, on Saturday nights, to the music of the storms without. 
On such occalions they were quite capable of suggesting to the youthful mind 
more dismal scenes even than these ; for as their faded sign-boards swung to 
and fro in the night wind, creaking on rusty hinges, they might without much 
effort of fancy have seemed to echo the stifled groans of some entrapped wayfarer 
with the knuckles of a wicked landlord at his throat. 

The town, of Marlborough is one of those quiet old world spots 
upon which the tide of modern progress has made no visible 
impression. 

Just as the pure air of the surroundfhg country is polluted by no smoke more 
noisome than that of a steam plough or a threshing machine, so the old town 
itself has little that would startle the shade of a Camden, or be obvious to the 
first gaze of a Jacobin Rip Van Winkle. Nowhere, it always seems to me, is the 
real history of an earlier England — the history of the people as opposed to that 
of kings and courtiers so eloquently presented as in the bricks and stones, and 
lanes and churchyards and traditions of old towns such as this — towns which, 
like Marlborough, have covered almost the same ground, and contained almost 
the same population for generations. The historical interest of Marlborough, 
however, is by no means merely ' domestic, while its prehistoric traditions are 
illustrious. Its very name, one of the earlier forms of which was Merlin-berge, 
justify its claim to connection with the great enchanter, more especially as the 
huge prehistoric monuments of the immediate neighbourhood mark it as a spot 
of most supreme importance in those misty times which that name recalls. From 
the times of the Norman conquest, and probably even long before that, a castle 
of some sort stood at the end of the town in the grounds now occupied by the 
College. In the reign of Henry I. Marlborough Castle is first mentioned as a 
royal residence, that monarch on one occasion holding his court there. In the 
Stephen and Matilda wars . Marlborough, like most of the West, held for the 
Queen, and was more than once the head-quarters of her armies. After this 
the castle became a favourite dower residence of the Plantagenet queens. 'In 
J 26 y Henry 111. held there his twenty-fourth parliament, and enacted the 
lutes of hfarleberge.” It is with the reign of King John, however, that the 
present site of Marlborough is most intimately connected, and it is his name, 
and that of his queen, that are the most prominent upon the earlier pages of its 
history. A hospital dedicated to St. John the Baptist— transformed in the time 
of Edward VI. into a grammar-school— traces its origin to this reign. A formeriy 
existing priory of Gilbertine canons, with a hospital of St Thomas of Canterbury 
dates from the same period, while a house of Carmelite friars was established 
in the reign of Edward If. It was at Wolfhall in the immediate neighboorliODd 
of Marlborough that Henry VIII. married Jane^ Seymour. Her lather was 
ranger of the royal forest of Savemake which occupied then a large slice of the 
country contiguous to the town. To Jane Seymour’s brother, the Protector 
Somerset, was afterwards granted the whole of the forest, and the Marlborough 
property as well. A small principality was then established with Marlbdrough 
its centre, which at this day is still owned and presided over by a leyrtienta* 



old Scqfiiioiir Cmltfy^epTeMiiai M 
English squire has little place in ^ the) annals of MarBx^glh^ 
its steep gaUet and quiet old streets are of his burly fonn ire should ha/iiu listened 
generally^ 1 think, in vain for hU broad jests and loud laugh in the imf paUfsUiUl 
and in vain for the cry of his houndl i^n the hills around* t^aftnSrs end oo#ll 
factors, lawyers and traders, doctors and divines lie by scores in the long disused 
churchyards. Kings and queens, great nobles and fine ladies, historic figuree 
are scattered plentifully enough all through its history, but the social ge^beteeeri 
has never been filled. The connecting link that in most places there would 
have been between the great house beyond the town and the burghers within it, 
has scarcely had an existence in the Marlborough country. Marlborough, In 
short, has always been without what people are pleased to call ** a neighbour- 
hood," and for many miles upon every side the country — without noteworthy 
exceptions — still belongs to the representafives of the great Protector. 

In the civil war the of Marleberg" were ferociously roundhead, and 

it was hotly besieged by the king’s forces whose cannon balls to this day have 
left their mark on its church towers. The town was partially burned during thiil 
siege, but a few years later an accidental fire swept it almost away. **Thus," 
concludes a local chronicler of the time, ** was the stately and flourishing town 
of Marleberge consumed with fire on a sudden. It would make a heart drop 
tears of blood that had but heard the doleful cryes and heavy moanes that pass 
between men and their wives, parents, and their children." In the days when 
England was the Australia of Europe, and woiSl was its principal export, Marl- 
borough, doubtless, as the centre of a famous sheep district had no difficulty in 
retaining its modest prosperity. Later on, too, when the wealth of the nation 
increased, and with it the desire and facilities for travel, it became a famous post- 
ing and coaching depdt on the great highway which connected the metropolis 
with the west. There are plenty of people still living who can recall the stir and 
bustle, the cracking of whips, the rumbling of wheels, and the notes of cOach 
borns that all day long, and night too, used to wake the echoes of 4hat now quiet 
street 

The town of Marlborough may be almost said to consist of that 
one broad highway which, springing from the College gates upon the 
West, stretches itself for half a mile towards the East along the banks 
of the Kennet* It is said to be the widest street in England. 

However that may be, the large church dedicated to S. Peter in the fifteenth 
Century which stands at its western end leaves ample room ter the traffic of a 
country town to pass without inconvenience on either side. It is not only the 
breadth of the Marlborough High Street that at once arrests the stranger’s atten-r 
lion, but the slope upon which it lies is so steep that rival towns who register 
perhaps a few more quarters of barley at their weekly markets, but arqatnfie 
jealous may be of the presence of the school, are wont to make huge jokes at 
the expense of the famous Marlborough highway. The people of Devizes, tey 
examplei are wont to declare that a bicycle Is the only machine that cqn 
driven down the street which is the pride and joy of their neighbour town, with^t 
a risk of capsizing. ; ^ ' 

MarlburianSf however, may regiud such bcetiousness with cpin]fl(|€pni^, 
as they Stand at theie doors and look up the charming old. street^ 
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upper side especially, the long hatf-milf of gaUe^ houses are scarcely two of them 
alil^ while for some distance they are still fnhher set off by an old “prot houst^” 
which called forth the remarks of seventeenth-century travellers. There is 
nothing behind these two long rows of quaint houses that stand facingone another, 
so far apart, hnd upon such different levels. The back windows of the one 
look on to green fields that trend upwards till they melt away in the downs. The 
g^ens of the other slope down to where the clear slow waters of the Kennet 
wind under rustic bridges and rustling poplar trees. 

At the head of the broad street there is the town-haU, standing in front of 
the rugged and time-beaten church tower of St. Mary’s. At its foot, facing the 
former, and occupying the same central position, the church of S. Peter shoots 
its tall tower heavenwards, and still flings the notes of the curfew on winter 
nights far over the distant downs. 

At the foot of the High ^Street, beneath the tall tower of 
St. Peter’s, the town of Marlborough conies abruptly to an end 
and the school b^ns. 

Before a high barrier of iron gates the close-built street suddenly ceases, 
and parts into two country roads, leading to the right and left — to Bath and the 
Pewsey vale respectively. Stepping through the gates, the stranger finds himself 
amidst that curious combination of the past and the present— of the new and 
the old— which to-day represents the flourishing school of Marlborough. 

The large modem building that immediately overlooks the town and first 
arrests, unfortunately, the stranger’s gaze, is perhaps an object rather of affection- 
ate association than of architectural pride to Marlburians. The ivy, it is true, 
has long been desperately struggling to hides its homely face, and a row of tall 
and venerable lime trees, which rustle their leaves above the roof, do much to 
atone for its artistic failings. Follow the broad gravel walk, however, a little 
further on, and you will forget and forgive the rash erection of 1 843 in the beauti- 
ful old mansion of Inigo Jones which rises before you and constitutes the main 
building of the school — ^the nucleus from which it sprang. 

It is not the fine old house alone, with its time-mellowed bricks, its tiled roofs, 
its big stacks of chimneys and wide sunny windows, that Marlburians recall with 
fond memory, but the scene also over which it looks ; the soft and yielding 
lawns ; the quaint yew-trees, cut generations ago into fantastic shapes ; the noble 
terrace, the mossy banks, and the tall groves of elm and lime, noisy with the 
sound of countless rooks ; the meadows, fresh and green the summer long with 
the waters of a hundred rushing rills ; the old mill under the trees, and the lasher 
where the Kennet chums and foams with ceaseless sound over the heads of lusty 
and expectant trout ; and behind all, the soft swell of the overhanging down 
with its hazel thickets dear to generations of nutters ; with its honoured, if not 
ancient, white horse, and its tinkle of innumerable sheep bells. 

If the College at Marlborough can lay no claim to an academic history such 
as that of Eton or Winchester, it has at least been grafted on a stem whose roots 
run more back beyond the reach of dim tradition, much less of history. This 
might be true, indeed, and yet the record and the figures it contains might be 
so insignificant and obscure as to fail in interest Marlborough, however, from 
the present time back for centuries, generally keeps touch, in some shape, with 
the leading event and the noted characters of successive periods. ‘ The only 
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obscurity into which it sinks is the obsctynty that experts try in vain, to pierce as 
they stand before those vast and ^lent monuments that mark it as a metropolis of 
some prehistoric age. 

Rising above the roof of the western end of the College, and 
so close that it darkens the Very windows, stands a gigantic tumulus. 
With the exception of its fellow, a few miles up the Kennet, this 
huge mysterious mound has no fellow in Eurbpe. 

Who shall say of what people — of what warriors — of what mysterious rites 
this gigantic work of unknown hands stands as a silent and imperishable witness ? 
Whether a vast altar of Druidical sacrifice, or the resting-place of some mighty 
chief, are questions for the archaeologist who wanders with delight through this 
corner of Wiltshire, so incomparably rich in prehistoric relics. To the ** Arca« 
dian” age of the early Georges the Mai^borough mound owes the spiral terraces 
which ascend its grassy sides, and probably to the same period the trees, which 
now give it the distant appearance of a wooded htlL 

These earliest monuments of man’s dominion are more enduring than the 
walls of masonry which heralded in the period when this spot first appears 
upon the page of authentic history. From the time that Marlborough Castle is 
first mentioned, soon after the Conquest, figures famous in history find refuge and 
hold state within its walls. As if, too, in derisive testimony to the change of 
human fortunes a Norman keep towered high upon the summit of the British 
mound, and commanded the old Roman road from Cunetio — three miles east 
of Marlborough— to Bath, twenty-seven miles to the westward. Immediately 
beneath it stood the royal residence that for five centuries belonged to the Crown, 
and for two was the frequent habitation of kings and queens. To touch upon 
the stirring scenes of sieges and of battles — from the arrows af the Stephen and 
Matilda wars, to the cannon balls of Prince Rupert — is not here possible ; nor 
perhaps would such details be interesting to other than those who have associa- 
tions with the place itself. 

Times have changed. Where once upon a time a Norman dungeon descended 
into the depths where lay perhaps the bones of British chieftains, the exigencies 
of modem needs have placed a water cistern. Where the moat once ran between 
rows of fierce warriors — a long pool formed by the inducted waters of the 
Kennet— reflects the tall limes and grassy banks of the College gardens, and 
in summer days resounds with the splash and shout of a hundred youthful 
swimmers. 

Katherine Parr was the last name that connected Marlborough Castle with, 
the reigning house. She married into the Seymour family, who then were^ and 
whose representatives still are, the grand seigneurs of Marlborough. At this 
period the castle, as a fortified stronghold, disappears from history. Leland, 
visiting Marlborough in 1538, says There is a ruin of a great castle hard at 
the west end of the town, whereof the dungeon tower partly yet standeth.” 
It was to Wolf Hall, in the neighbourhood of Marlborough, I have already 
said, that Henry VI II.— when the tower guns proclaimed the death of Anne 
Boleyn — ^rode at post haste to his nuptials with Jane Seymour. An old bam 
is still in existence that is said to have witnessed the wedding ceremoniee of 
that insatiable monarch. 

Wolf Hall stands near to the present station of Savemake, 
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betwreen Hungerford and Devize^ and i$ only separated « from 
Marlborough by the wooden dells aq^ beech avenues of Savernake 
forest. 

The latter, in the sixteenth centuryi was protyibly twice the size It is now— and 
was royal property, though even to-day it Is sixteen miles in circumference. The 
Seymours of Wolf Hall were then comparatively obscure. They held before the 
King’s wedding, the rangership” of Savernake, and their horn of office is still in 
the hands of their representatives, the Ailesbury family, who now own the estate 
which was granted in the reign of Edward VI. to the Protector Somerset, the 
brother of the queen. In the reign of Charles I L, Francis, Lord Seymour, received 
that monarch in the stately mansion already alluded to, which had been erected 
upon the ruins of the ancient castle by Inigo Jones. Of all its Seymour owners, 
however,, none are so ji^mately connected^ith its fortunes as the well known 
Countess of Hertford<"^%6e rural charms of her seat at Marlborough enraptured' 
to ecstasy this celebrated lady, who was one of the chief exponents of the 
Arcadian mania that raged during the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Hither came courtiers and fine ladies to pose as Strephon8<«nd Chloes, amid 
the green pai^adi^ where the famous Countess held her court. Hither, too, 
came poets and authors. Dr. Watts, Pope, Thomson, were summoned to aid 
with their lyres in the worship of this unequalled Arcadia. The latter, his 
biographers tell us, took more pleasure in carousing with his lordship than in 
assistip.g^her ladyship’s poetical compositions. That he had, however, his lucid 
intervals and his romantic moods, may be inferred from the fact of his poem 
of Spring having been composed here. ** Here,” says that poetical bon vivant-^ 
Let me ascend 

Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains, 

And see the country far diffused around, 

One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms.” . « • 

In bygone days a stone used to mark the spot upon the down above the 
College where the poet was supposed to have sat and received his inspirations. 
It was during this period, probably, that the wide terraces were made, and 
one can easily picture the dainty figures passing up and down upon them, or 
grouped upon the velvety banks, indulging in the astounding fiction that 
they were Wiltshire swains. The mill still stands silent in the foreground, 
whose dusty occupant stirred, according to her letters, the Countess’s Arcadian 
emotions to their very depth a century and a half ago. The sheep still bleat 
and cluster on the adjoining hill behind their shepherds as they did when these 
aforesaid tinsel shepherds enacted the cant of their day in the groves below ; 
but times have changed. The white lines of the ubiquitous tennis court now 
desecrate the shadow-chequered turf, where even twenty years ago the twang 
of the bow and the click of the bowl used to seem so much more in keeping 
with the bygone age, whose memory the aspect of the spot so eloquently 
pleads. The grottoes and the spiral walks upon the mound, the dark shades 
of the overarching groves are the haunt no longer of impassioned swains, 
but of Marlborough prefects intent on nothing more romantic than scholarships 
and cricket scores. 

In 1753 a quaint and characteristic advertisement announced to 
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the travelling public that* tfaje stalely Qiansion of Inigo Jones bad 
been opened as an hostelry. Thenceforward for nearly a century the 
Castle Inn at Marlborough was the favourite halting place between 
London and the West, and during the latter part of that period 
was one of the most celebrated and best managed coaching inns ii| 
]Cngland. There are scores of men now living who can r^al) 
the time when over forty coaches thundered d^ily down the pow 
quiet street of the old town — ^when the echoes of one horn had 
scarcely died away upon the London road when others came sound- 
ing down the roads from Salisbury and Bath. 

As coaching and posting gradually withere^befpre the inrpads 
of the iron horse, the future of the historic, h^figh began to look 
very blue indeed ; but for the founding of the certain stagna- 

tion and probable decay would have stared its pwple in the face. 

Most happily for Marlborough certain philanthropic gentlemen in London 
conceived about this time the then novel idea of founding a great school that 
should give an economic but high class education to the sons, of gentlemen 
and of clergymen more especially. The idea very soon took practical shape. 
The deserted Seymour mansion and the now lifeless town of Marlborough 
stood gazing blankly at one another, wondering doubtless what in w nrM 
they were to do next. Here the founders *of Marlborough College saw their 
opportunity, and happily for all concerned seized upon it. But alas I the 
Seymour mansion and Castle Inn, huge as it was, could be but the nucleus of 
such an establishment as these well-meaning founders contemplated, and large 
buildings were at once and hurriedly erected at the back and on the town side 
of the old house. 

Not all the tender associations of nearly half a century ; not the most 
desperate attempts of perennial creepers or the frantic endeavours of modem 
art to relieve their blank walls with oriel windows ; not the contiguous shade 
of the venerable limes nor the mellowing neighbourhood of the old mansion 
house— nor the mossy lawns, nor the clipped yew trees. Alas ! not all these 
modifying influences can make even the most patriotic Marlburians blink 
those rash creations of the early founders. The exact workhouse that supplied 
a model for the one block, or the particular house of correction which inspired 
the designs of the other has ever been a mystery. He can only look on them 
with mingled feelings of personal regard and .vain regrets, and inwardly hope 
that they may with even greater celerity follow the example of their pre- 
decessor, the vanished Norman keep rather than of that other one — the imperish- 
able mound of the Druids. 

August, 1843, WAS a date of importance not only to Marlborough, for 1 think 
1 may say the founding of that school marked the commencement of a new 
departure in English higher education. The important schools of that date 
had grown from old foundations ; but now there was about to commenen an 
era of ready-made rivals, of which Marlborough was the first. Many of these have 
swept past both socially, numerically, and intellectually all but three or four .of tke 
most distinguished of their seniors, aud forced some of these eyeei to c^prms that 
seemed almost humiliating at the time to their admirers. Rossall, Wellington! 
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Haileybury, Malvern, and many other ni»w prosperous and influential tbhools, 
may in some sort regard as the germ 6f their own existence that August day, 
forty-two years ago, when 200 boys from every part of England crossed the 
Wiltshire downs ^nd took possession of the old halls of the Seymours. 

It is not my purpose to enlarge on that decade of turbulence and misfor- 
tune by which Marlborough bought her experience, or to dwell on the thorny 
untried paths through which she groped in the dark to a success that gave 
heart unquestionably to a host of imitators, and that 1 think I may say has 
never for a moment waned. 

Those early days of trial, however, had doubtless their good uses, and 
taught their lesson not to Marlborough, only, but^ as I have said, to her younger 
rivals. A greater contrast in every particular between the past and the present 
could hardly be conceived. Indeed the survivor of those Spartan days, who 
now and then retum 3 **with grizzled hair from some distant clime to look upon 
the scene of his youthful adventures, is apt to gaze with as much scorn as 
bewilderment on the transformation that meets his eye. , 

The name of the town of Marlborough is inseparable from the 
great forest of Savernake, whose northern limits crown the hills 
immediately above the town. Grand avenues of immense beech- 
trees run for miles this way and that, crossed by green drives which 
lead thj^ traveller for hours through what M. DeLesseps declared to 
be the finest forest scenery of the kind in Europe. 

Some half a dozen miles above the town, almost at the head 
of the Kennet valley, stands the gigantic tumulus of Silbury — the 
largest in Europe. 

From its summit you look down upon what is left of the scarcely less 
wonderful temple of Avebury. Before the once vast proportions of this ancient 
shrine the now more celebrated monuments of Stonehenge (twenty miles distant) 
shrink into an almost insignificant place. The local vandalism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which built farm-houses and paved roads 
with these gray veterans of unnumbered years, is minutely chronicled. The 
process by which the vast stones were crumbled by fire into blocks suitable for 
the new house of Farmer Green, or shivered into fragments for the new road to 
Farmer Browne’s, can be read in detail by the curious. 

This whole country, indeed, from Devizes to Marlborough, and from 
Marlborough to the fir-crowned crests that look down upon the Pewsey vale, 
teems with imperishable records of an unknown age. Silbury and Avebury are 
but the centre of a host of lesser satellites. Turn almost where you will the 
grass-grown mounds of those mysterious days crown the summits of the lonely 
hills, and grey boulders clustered or piled in shape s uncanny lend terror in the 
rustic mind to many a lonely dell. 

Dr. Bradl^ is a Doted angler, and ho cannot say farewell to the 
banks of the Kennet without a word as to the delights of that 
renowned stream — ^renowned, at any rate, to initiated brothers of the 
angle. 

It would never do to forget the trout, for the Kennet is accredited in the 
most august angUng quarters with the three largest English brook trout that have 



been' placed on record— namely^ a nineteen and two seventeen-pounders.* That 
such leviathans are in the habit of lurking bhneath the mill-damsi by which the 
infant Kennet descends by slow degrees from the hill of Silbury to the groves of 
Marlborough is not, 1 need hardly say, the case. As a matter o^ fact, however, 
the largest fish in a river celebrated for large fish, haunt these rich feeding 
grounds far up among the downs. But these four and five-pounders are fat, 
lazy, and luxurious fellows, who scorn the efforts of the greatest expert to bring 
them to the top when such ample provision lies below. It is immediately below 
Marlborough— *in the broader waters— that the angler who is privileged to do so 
most rejoices. There are people who cannot separate the habitat of the trout in 
their minds from the neighbourhood of beetling crags and rushing torrents, and 
are apt to speak even with contempt.of the finny denizen of more homely scenes. 
The former sentiment is of course only a matter of taste and habit. The latter 
would be returned with interest by your l^ennct trout on thf^head of any unini- 
tiated gentleman from the north or west, who came randomly flicking at him with 
a cast full of flies. The clear slow stream in which the veteran two-pounder lies 
eyeing the surrounding landscape with eagle glance, is a different field of attack 
from the whirling tail of a mountain pool alive with three-ouncers. Let the 
surface of the stream be churned into mimic waves by the western breeze, let the 
willows’ 

“ Whistling lashes, wrung 

By the wild winds of gusty spring,” - - 

whiten against a background of sunless sky— then, if it is late enough in the 
season, almost any one can at least hook trout upon the Kennet. 

But in the still summer days, when no air is stirring, or only light puffs that 
barely shake the bulrushes ; when the sun is shining bright, an^ the feeding fish 
can be seen trailing their long length above the streaming weeds twenty yards 
away — then it requires something more than a slayer of Devonshire doyens to 
drop a sedge fly again and again lightly above that wily fellow’s nose, so that it 
floats with dry wings and life-like look across his vision. And if he should be 
good enough to accept the snare, what a five minutes ensues I what a leaping 
and splashing and whizzing of reels ! what moments of breathless suspense, as 
desperate rushes for banks of weeds or roots of trees have to be stopped by an 
absolute reliance on the strength of the thin gut ! what triumph and relief as at 
last he measures his bright length on the grass I and scales a pound and three- 
quarters. 


* Within the last month a trout of ifij^lbs. has been taken in the Kennet 
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The First Potter. — C ollective humanity owes a great debt 
of gratitude to the first potter. 

* ^^fore his days the art of boiling, though in one sense very simple and primi- 
tive indeed, was in another sense very complex, cumbersome, and lengthy. The 
unsophisticated savage, having duly speared and killed his antelope, proceeded to 
light a roaring fire, with flint or drill, by the side of some convenient lake or river 
in his tropical jungle. Then he dug a big hole in the soft mud close to the water’s 
edge, and let the water (rather muddy) percolate into it, or sometimes even he 
plastered over its bottom with puddled clay. After that he heated some smooth 
round stones red hot in the fire close by, and drawing them out gingerly between 
two pieces of stick, dropped them one by one, spluttering and fizzing, into his im- 
provised basin or kettle. This, of course, made the water in the hole boil ; and 
the unsophisticated savage thereupon thrust into it his joint of antelope, repeating 
the process over and over again until the sodden meat was completely seethed to 
taste on the outside. If one application was not sufficient, he gnawed off the 
cooked meat from the surface with his stout teeth, innocent as yet of the dentist’s 
art, and plunged the underdone core back again, till it exactly suited his not over- 
delicate or dainty fancy. 

To be sure, the primitive savage, unversed as he was in pastes and glazes, in 
moulds and ornaments, did not pass his life entirely devoid of cups and platters. 
Cocoanut-shell and calabash rind, horn of ox and skull of enemy, bamboo-joint and 
capacious rhomb'shell, all alike, no doubt, supplied him with congenial implements 
for drink or storage. Like Eve in the Miltonic Paradise, there lacked him not fit 
vessels pure : picking some luscious tropical fhiit, the savoury pulp he chewed, 
and in the rind still as he thirsted scooped the brimming stream. This was satis- 
factory as Ceut as it went, of course, but it was not pottery. He couldn’t boil his 
joint for dinner in cocoanut or skull ; he had to do it with stone pot-boilers, in n 
rude kettle of puddled clay. 

But at last one day, that inspired barbarian, the first potter, hit by 
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accident tipon his grand discovery. had carried some wati^ in a big 
calabash— the hard shell of a tropical Ihiit whose pulpy centre can .be easily 
scooped out-— and a happy thought suddenly struck him : why not put the 
calabash to boil upon the fire with a^ttle clay smeared outside itf The savage 
is conservative, but he loves to save trouble. He tried the experiment, and it 
succeeded admirably. The water boiled, and the calabash was not burnt or 
broken* Our nameless philo sopher took the primitive vessel off the fire with a 
forked branch and looked at it critically with the delighted eyes of a first 
inventor. A wonderful change had suddenly come over it. He had blundered 
accidentally upon the art of pottery. For what is this that has happened to the 
clay ? It went in soft, brown, and ' muddy ; it has come out hard, red, and 
stonelike. The first potter ruminated and wondered. He didn’t fully realise, 
no doubt, what he had actually done ; bu^ he knew he had invented a means by 
which you could put a calabash upon a fire and keep it there without burning 
or bursting. That, after all, was at least something. 

All this, it may be said, is purely hypothetical. In one sense it 
is so ; but not in another. 

We know that most savage races still use natural vessels, made of cocoanuts, 
gourds, or calabashes, for every-d*»y purposes of carrying water ; and we also 
know that all the simplest and earliest pottery is moulded on the' shape of just 
such natural jars and bottles. The fact and the theory based on it are n o 
novelties. Early in the sixteenth century, indeed, the Sieur Gonneville, ^pper 
of Honfleur, sailing round the Cape of Good Hope, made his way right across 
the Southern Ocean to some vague point of South America, where he found 
the people still just in the intermediate stage between the use of natural 
vessels and the invention of pottery. For these amiable savages (name and 
habitat unknown) had wooden pots plastered with a kind of clay, a good 
finger thick, which prevents the fire from burning thfem.” Here we catch 
industrial evolution in the very act, and the potter’s art in its first infancy, 
fossilised and crystallised, as it were, in an embryo condition, and fixed for 
us immovably by the unprogressive conservatism of a savage tribe. It was 
this curious early observation of evolving keramic art that made Goguct— 
anthropologist born out of due season— ^first hit upon that luminous theory of 
the origin of pottery now all but universally accepted. 

Plenty of evidence to the same effect is now forthcoming for the modem 
inquirer. Among the ancient monuments of the Mississippi valley, Squier and 
'Davis found the kilns in which the primitive pottery had been baked ; and among 
their relics were partially burnt pots retaining in part the rinds of the gourds or 
calabashes on which they had been actually modelled. Along the Gulf of 
Mexico gourds were also used to give shape to the pot ; and all over the world 
even to this day, the gourd form is a very common one for pottery of all sorts, 
thus pointing back, dimly and curiously, to the original mode in which fictile 
ware generally came to be invented. In Fiji and in many parts of Africa vessels 
modelled upon natural forms are still universal. Of course all such pots as 
these are purely hand-made ; the invention of the potter’s wheel now, so ‘ in- 
dissolubly associated in all our minds with the production of earthenwate, 
belongs to an infinitely later and almost modern period. ' < 

The last consideration naturally suggests the fundamirital 
questioh : . When did the first potter live'? 
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The 'world(as Sir Henry Taylor has^ oracularly told us) knows of 

its greatest men ; and the very name of the father of all potters has been utterly 
forgotten in the lapse of ages. Indeed, paradoxical as it maysound to'say so, 
one may reasonably doubt whether there wa^ever actually any one single man 
on whom pne could definitely lay one’s finger, and say with confidence, Here we 
have the first potter. Pottery, no doubt, like most other things, grew by 
imperceptible degrees from wholly vague and rudimentary beginnings. Just 
as there were steam-engines before Watt, and locomotives before Stephenson, 
so there* were pots before the first potter. Many men must have discovered 
separately, by half unconscious trials, that a coat of mud rudely plastered over the 
bottom of a calabash prevented it from catching fire and spilling its contents ; 
other men slowly learned to plaster the mud higher and ever higher up the 
sides ; and yet others gradually introd peed and patented new improvements for 
wholly encasing the entire cup in an inch thickness of carefully kneaded clay. Bit 
by bit the invention grew, like all great inventions, without any inventor. Thus 
the question of the date of the first potter practically resolves itself into the 
simpler question of the date of the earliest known pottery. 

Did palaeolithic man, that antique naked crouching savage who hunted the 
mammoth, the rein-deer, and the cave-bear among the frozen fields of interglacial 
Gaul and Britain — did palaeolithic man himself, in his rude rock-shelters, 
possess a knowledge of the art of pottery ? That is a question which has been 
mbcir^debated amongst archaeologists, and which cannot even now be 
considered as finally settled before the tribunal of science. He must have 
drunk out of something or other, but whether he drank out of earthenware cups 
is still uncertain. It is pretty clear that the earliest drinking vessels used in 
Europe were neifiier bowls of earthenware nor shells of fruits, for the cold climate 
of interglacial times did not permit the growth in northern latitudes of such 
large natural vessels as gourds, calabashes, bamboos, or cocoanuts. In all pro- 
bability the horns of the aurochs and the wild cattle, and the capacious skull 
of the fellow-man whose bones he had just picked at his ease for his cannibal 
supper, formed the aboriginal goblets and basins of the old black European 
savage. A curious verbal relic of the use of horns as drinking-cups survives 
indeed down to almost modern times in the Greek word keramic^ still commonly 
applied to the art of pottery, and derived of course, from keras^ a horn ; while 
as to skulls, not only were they frequently uesd as drinking-cups by our Scan- 
dinavian ancestors, but there still exists a very singular intermediate American 
vessel in which the clay has actually been moulded on a human skull as model, 
just as other vessels have been moulded on calabashes or other suitable vegetable 
shapes. 

Still, the balance of evidence certainly seems to show that a little very rude 
and almost shapeless hand-made pottery has really been discovered amongst the 
buried caves where palaeolithic men made for ages their chief dwelling-places. 
Fragments of earthenware occurred in the Hohefels cave near Ulm, in company 
with the bones of rein-deer, cave-bears, and mammoths, whose joints had doubt 
less been duly boiled, a hundred thousand years ago, by the intelligent produce- 
of those identical sun-dried fleshpots; and M. Joly, of Toulouse, has in his 
possession portions of an' irregularly circular fiat-bottomed vessel, from the 
cave of Nabrigas, on which the finger-marks of the hand that moulded the clay 
are still clearly distinguishable on the baked earthenware. That is ^he great 
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peculiarities unaltered through countless cenfiiries, for the future edification of 
unborn antiquaries. Litera scripta manet^ and so does baked potteiy. lie 
hand itself that formed that rude bowl has long since mouldered aTgay, fiesh and 
bone alike, into the soil around it ;*but the print of its fingers, indelibly fixed by 
fire into the hardened clay, remains for us still to tell the story of that early 
triumph of nascent keramics. 

The relics of palaeolithic pottery are, however, so very frag* 
mentary, and the circumstances under which they have been discover- 
ed so extremely doubtful, that many cautious and sceptical ante- 
quarian will even now have nothing to say to the suspected impostors. 

Among the remains of the newer Stone Age, on the other hand, compara- 
tively abundant keramic specimen havb been unearthedi* without doubt or 
cavil, from the long barrows — the burial-places of the early Mongoloid race, now 
represented by the Finns and Lapps, which occupied the whole of Western 
Europe before the advent of the Aryan vanguard. One of the best bits is a 
curious wide-mouthed semi-globular bowl from Norton Bavant, in Wiltshire, 
whose singular shape suggests almost immediately the idea that it must at least 
have been based, if not actually modelled, upon a human skull. Its rim is rough 
and quite irregular, and there is no trace of ornamentation of any sort : a fact 
quite in accordance with all the other facts we know about the men of the new er 
Stone Age, who were far less artistic and setshetic in every way than thei7ru3er 
predecessors of the interglacial epoch. 

Ornamentation, when it does begin to appear, arises at first in 
a strictly practical and unintentional manner. Later examples show 
us elsewhere by analogy how it first came into existence. 

The Indians of the Ohio seem to have modelled their pottery in bags or 
nettings made of coarse thread or twisted bark. Those of the Mississippi 
moulded them in the baskets of willow or splints. When the moist clay thus 
shaped and marked by the indentations of the mould was baked in the kiln, it 
of course retained the pretty dappling it received from the interlaced and woven 
thrums which were burnt off in the process of firing. Thus a rude sort of 
natural diaper ornament was set up, to which the eye soon became accustomed, 
and which it learned to regard as necessary for beauty. Hence, wherever newer 
and more improved methods of modelling came into use, there would arise an 
instinctive tendency on the part of the early potter to imitate the familiar mark- 
ing by artificial means. Dr, Klemm long ago pointed out that the oldest German 
fictile vases have an ornamentation in which plaiting is imitated by incised 
lines. “ What was no longer wanted as a necessity,” he says, “ was kept up as an . 
ornament alone.” 

Another very simple form of ornamentation, reappearing everywhere all the 
world over on primitive bowls and vases, is the rope pattern, a line or string- 
course over the whole surface or near the mouth of the vessel. Many of the 
indented patterns on early British pottery have been produced, as Dr. Daniel 
Wilson has pointed out, by the close impress of twisted cord on the wet clay. 
Sometimes these cords seem to have been originally left on the clay in . the pro- 
cess of baking, and used as a mould ; at other times they may have been employ- 
ed afterwards as handles, as is still done in the case of some South African pots : 
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and when the rope handle wore off, pattesn ibade by its indentatibn oil th6 
plastic material before sun-baking would still remain as pure ornament. Pro- 
bably the very common idea of string-course ornamentation just below the 
mouth or top ef vases and bowls has its origjjn in this early and almost universal 
practice. 

When other conscious and intentional ornamentation began to supersede 
these rude natural and undesigned patterns, they were at first mere rough 
attempts on the part of the early potter to imitate, with the simple means at his 
disposal, the characteristic marks of the ropes or wickerwork by which the older 
vessels were necessarily surrounded. He had gradually learned, as Mr. Tylor 
well puts it, that clay alone or with some mixture of sand is capable of being 
Used without any extraneous support for the manufacture of drinking and cooking 
vessels. He therefore began to model rudely thin globular bowls with his own 
hands, dispensing the aid of tliongs or basketwork. But he still naturally 
continued to imitate the original shapes— the gourd, the calabash, the plaited net, 
the round basket ; and his eye required the familiar decoration which naturally 
resulted from the use of some one or other among these primitive methods. So 
he tried his hand at deliberate ornament in his own simple untutured fashion. 

It was quite literally his hand, indeed, that he tried at first.; for the earliest 
decoration upon palaeolithic pottery is made by pressing the fingers into the clay 
so as to produce a couple of deep parallel furrows, which is the sole attempt at 
o rname nt on M. Joly’s Nabrigas specimen ; while the urns and drinking-cups 
taken from our English long barrbws are adorned with really pretty and effective 
patterns, produced by pressing the tip of the finger and the nail into the plastic 
material. It is wonderful what capital and varied results you can get with no 
more recondite graver than the human finger-nail, sometimes turned front down- 
ward, sometimes back downward, and sometimes used to egg up the moist clay 
into small jagged and relieved designs. Most of these patterns are more or less 
plaitlike in arrangement, evidently suggested to the mind of the potter by the 
primitive marks of the old basketwork- But as time went on, the early artist 
learned to press into his service new implements, pieces of wood, bone scrapers, 
and the flint knife itself, with which he incised more regular patterns, straight or 
zigzag lines, rows of dots, squares and triangles, concentric circles, and even the 
mystic cross and swastika, the sacred symbols of yet unborn and undreamt-of 
religions. As yet, there was no direct imitation of plant or animal forms ; once 
only, on a single specimen from a Swiss lake dwelling, are the stem and veins of 
a leaf dimly figured on the handiwork of the European prehistoric potter. Orna- 
ment in its pure form, as pattern merely, had begun to exist ; imitative work as 
such was yet unknown, or almost unknown, to the eastern hemisphere. 

In America it was quite otherwise. 

The forgotten people who built the mounds of Ohio and the great tumuli of 
the Mississippi valley decorated their pottery not only with animal figures, such 
as snakes, fish, frogs, and turtles, but also with human heads and faces, many of 
them evidently modelled from the life, and some of them quite unmistakably 
genuine portraits. On one such vase, found in Arkansas, and figured by the 
Marquis de Nadaillac in his excellent work on Prehistoric America, the orna- 
mentation consists (in true Red Indian taste) of skeleton hands, interspersed 
with cross-bones : and the delicacy and anatomical correctness of the detail 
inevitably suggest the idea that the unknown artist must have worked with the 
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actual bai^d of his slaughtered e^emy lying^ibr a model on the tabl^ before hiai* 
Much of the early American pottefy is a}so coloured as well .a^ fig^redi ai^tdi f hat 
with considerable real taste ; the p*'gments were applied, however, j^fter the 
baking, and so possess little stability or permanence of character. But pots and 
vases of these advanced styles haws got so far ahead of the first potter, tjbat we 
have really little or no business with them.in this paper. 

Prehistoric European pottery has never a spout, but it often 
indulges in some simple form of ear and handle. The very ancient 
British bowl from Bavant Long Barrow — produced by that old squat 
Finnlike race which preceded the ‘‘ Ancient Britons” of our old- 
fashioned school-books — has two ear-shaped handles projecting just 
below the rim, exactly as in the modern form of vessel known as a 
crock, and still familiarly used for household purposes. 

This long survival of a common domestic shape from the most remote 
prehistoric antiquity to our own time is very significant and very interesting. 
Many of the old British pots have also a hole or two holes pierced through them, 
near the top, evidently for the purpose of putting in a string or rope by way of a 
handle. With the round barrows, which belong to the Bronze Age, and contain 
the remains of a later and more civilised Celtic population, we get far more ad- 
vanced forms of pottery. Burial here is preceded by cremation, and the ashes are 
enclosed in urns, many of which are very beautiful in form and exquisitCf}*^- 
corated. Cremation, as Professor Rolleston used feelingly to plead, is bad for the 
comparative anatomist and ethnographer, but it is passing well for the collector of 
pottery. Where burning exists as a common practice, there urns are frequent, and 
pottery an art in great request. Drinking-cups and perforated# incense burners 
accompany the dead in the round barrows ; but the use of the potter’s wheel 
is still unknown, and all the urns and vases belonging to this age are still 
hand-moulded. 

It is a curious reflection that, in spite of all the later improve- 
ments of the fictile art — in spite of wheels and moulds, pastes and 
glazes, stamps and pigments — the most primitive methods of the 
first potter are still in use in many countries side by side with the 
most finished products of modern European skill. 

I have in my own possession some West Indian calabashes, cut and deco- 
rated under my own eye by a Jamaican negro for his personal use, and bought 
from him by me for the smallest coin there current — calabashes carved round 
the edge through the rind with a rude string-course, exactly like the common 
rope pattern of prehistoric pottery. I have seen the same Jamaican negroes 
kneading their hand-made porous earthenware beside a tropical stream, mould- 
ing it on fruits or shaping it inside with a free sweep of the curved hand, 'and 
drying it for use in the hot sun, or baking it in a hastily-formed kiln of plastered 
mud into large coarse jars of prehistoric types, locally known by the quaint 
West African name of “ yabbas.” Many of these yabbas, if buried in the ground 
and exposed to damp and frost, till they almost lost the effects of the baking, 
would be quite indistinguishable, even by the skilled archaeologist, from the 
actual handicraft of the palaeolithic potter. The West Indian negroes brought 
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these simple arts with them from th^r' Africai% home, where they Jiave been 
handed down in unbroken contimfity from the very earliest age of fictile indus- 
try. New and better methods have slowly grown up everywhere around them, 
but these sin^lest, earliesvand easiest plans have survived none the less for the 
most ordinary domestic uses, and will survfve for ages yet, as long as there 
remain any out-of-the-way-places, remote from the main streams of civilised 
commerce. Thus, while hundreds of thousands of years, in all probability, 
separate us now from the ancient days of the first potter, it is yet possible for 
us to see the first potter’s own methods and principles exemplified under our 
very eyes by people who derive them in unbroken succession from the direct 
teaching of that long-forgotten prehistoric savage. 
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Lesbia in London. 

To die for all the heart holds dear 
When death is at the door, 

And perfect Love has vanquished Fear, 

What can a man do n^ore ? 

Thus, fluttering o’er his fragile nest, 

While flames that breathed of hell 
Burned the soft feathers from his breast, 

A Sparrow fought and fell. • 

And men who ran abroad to see 
Great rival forces play, 

Saw Love’s triumphant mastery 
O’er fire and flood that day. 

Fleet are the horses, men are brave. 

Swift is the deluge hurled. 

For “ many waters” yet may save 
Some treasure for the world— 

And fire is quenched ! the spoils of Kings 
Life safe within their walls, 

Love too can save her precious things. 

As one poor Sparrow falls. * 

Rough hearts within their bosoms stirred. 

As once a girl’s in Rome, 

And London cheered the little bird 
Who died for hearth and home. 

O Sparrow 1 Death hath served thee well, 

He gave thee Lesbia’s tears ; 

And never hero vainly fell 
Who falls mid British Cheers. 

C.B. 
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One of the World’s Wonders, — ^The following is a descrip- 
tive account of the “ wonder,” vi{&ich consists of a so-called ^‘*Grotto,” 
situated in the “Dane” at Margate, a splendid example of early 
artistic effort^ possibly constructed as the asylum of some secret 
worship at the time when the Danish hordes ravaged the coast. It 
is as wonderful in its way as Fingal’s cave or as the Blue Grotto at 
Capri. 

The writer follows his guide, holding a lighted taper, down a 
flight of rough stone steps, and in a minute they were in the subter- 
ranean temple, miscalled a grotto, and which, as the guide lit the gas 
all along it, proved one of the most beautiful, fantastic, and interest- 
ing relics of the ancient days |hat exists in England or anywhere 
else. ** 

I had expected nothing like it. I had no idea there was such a place to 
be seen anywhere, least of all in Margate, and I was fairly bewildered at the 
fine architecture and artistic proportions of the beautiful temple in which I stood. 
It is spaciously and mathematically planned ; a long winding passage, with 
exquisitely designed archways here and there, leads to the culminating point, a 
square room with the fragments of an altar at each end. An enormous column, 
as thick and as handsomely rounded as the centre column in Roslin Chapel, 
sufTpuffs the roof, but the wonder pf it all, apart from its architectural construc- 
tion, is that the walls, the centre column, and the altars, are covered with shell 
panels, designed by the brain and worked by the hand of man, every panel 
different in design, and all beautifully executed. Here a sunflower, with leaves 
and buds, all exquisitely worked out in shells of different form and size, covers 
one panel ; next to it, a rising sun surrounded with triangles, stars and crescents 
— one particularly beautiful panel has upon it a full blown rose with leaves, 
thorns and buds, all perfect. Two hearts, one within the other, a sword or 
dagger half drawn from its hilt, a star-fish, rings entwined, and all sorts of 
emblematical signs form centres for these wonderful shell panels, each panel 
having a different and more or less elaborate border. The great centre column 
is a perfect marvel of shell-work, some portions of it being as finely worked 
as Florentine mosaic. The shells used are the usual ones found on the sea- 
shore, and are bedded in common clay. Utterly unprepared as I was for such 
a marvel of art and beauty, I said to my guide : 

“ What is the history of this wonderful place ? Does any one know anything 
about it P^’ 

“Very little is 4 cnown,” said the girl. “ It was first discovered in 1834. The 
foundations for a school were being laid just above here, and one of the work- 
men let his spade fall. To his surprise it dropped through a hole and disappeared. 
A small boy was then let down through the hole to look after the spade, and 
when he got to the bottom he found himself just close to the centre column of 
the Grotto. Afterwards the entrance was found, and cleared of stones and 
rubbish, so that people could walk through. The piece of land on which it is, 
has always been private property, and the lady to whom it now belongs allows 
us to live here for a small rental and 'make what we can by showing the Grotto, 
as long as we take good care of it. She had the gas laid on all through the 
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place as it is now. A great many people who have seen it have said it ought to 
he writte^ about in the papers, b^t no onJ^as taken any particular notice of 
it yet.” 

On further inquiry, I heard that Frank Buckland, the naturalist, had paid 
many visits to the cave, purposing tq write a book about it, had not*Untimely Death 
put an end to his useful labours. His theory was, that all the shells used in the 
ornamentation of the place, must have been taken n/iw— that is, with fish in 
them, or they Could' not have remained in the wonderful state of preservation 
in which they now are. This is, however, a difficult question, which only profound 
conchologists can determine. 

The square room at the end of the beautiful vaulted passage looks as if 
intended for a place of worship, though the Christian emblem of the cross is 
nowhere to be seen. The walls here are richly emblazoned with designs in 
shells of the sun ; the sun rising, settkig, and in the fujl splendour of all his 
rays ; these rays exquisitely worked in the minutest shells, some of them so 
small that one needs a microscope to judge the amount of patience, thought and 
skill, bestowed on their arrangement. On some of the panels in this room too 
are worked urns or vases of primitive shape, from which flames are depicted 
ascending. Tapping the middle panel at the end of this chamber, I found that 
it sounded hollow. I suggested to my guide that it might be well to make some 
excavations there ; she agreed, but averred that the present owner of the property 
would never allow it. Wandering slowly back through the beautiful vaulted 
passages, 1 noticed at the top of one of the ai^hes the small figure ofmtan 
in a sitting posture, carved out of one stone ; the arms are tightly folded, the 
head is gone, but judging from the position of the body, the head had evidently 
turned downwards so that the chin rested on the breast. Full of curiosity and 
surprise, I turned back once more to look at the whole effect of this almost 
unrecognised memento of the past, and noticed how marvellously the designs 
harmonised together, the different colours and shapes of the shells blending 
so that from the foot of the steps that led into it, as far as eye could see, it looked 
like a miniature chapel ornamented with the finest mosaic work. It is difficult 
to guess for what purpose it could have been built. It is certainly not a Christian 
temple ; nor is it Druidical, as the Druids never worshipped underground, but 
on hills and in forests. It is more likely to be a relic of Scandinavian mythology — 
it is suggestive of the sea, and may have been a burial-place of the Vikings, 
though it is generally believed that these bold riders of the waves preferred to 
let their lifeless bodies drift out to sea in ships and si nk in the cold, populous 
graves” of the ocean they loved so well, rather than be laid in the damp and 
wormy earth. Whatever it be, the Shell Grotto at Margate deserves a better 
name and a wider fame, and so it will prove, when antiquarians and scholars 
shall have given it proper consideration, and have freed it from its present 
common surroundings. Sixpence, for seeing so beautiful and extraordinary a 
place, seems an absurdly small sum, considering what guides,” as a rulei 
charge for showing sights not half so interesting; yet that humble silver com 
is the only key required to unlock the wonders of a palace almost as beautiful 
as one of the scenes in Hans Christian Andersen’s “ Little Mermaid.” 
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(^OUNT VASILI’S book, the » World of London,” from which 
I gave copious extracts last month, has quite usurped the place 
of its , not veiy fascinatingly interesting predecessor, “ Society in 
■London.’' It is now generally understood that the authorship of the 
■latter is dual ; that neither a Frenchman nor a member of the 
American Embassy had any part therein, but that society in general 
has to thank (or the reverse) Mr. Escott, the well-known editor of the 
Fortnightly Review^ and Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, ■ son of the 
novelist and Irish M. P., and the acknowledged writer of the success- 
ful play, The Candidate. One gentleman, who moved in the best 
lifBPSfy and social circles, has returned to America to the great 
regret of many friends in London. This, of course, is the late 
United States Ambassador, Mr. James Russell Lowell. It is interest- 
ing to learn th^ this accomplished writer has taken on hand a “ Life 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” in which there will be some new data and 
a judicious re-arrangement of old, the wdrk ultimately to come out 
in the “American Men of Letter Series.” 

The book of the season (such as is left of it) is, or rather will 
be immediately, the Khartoum diary of the late General Gordon. 
■As this will be in every one’s hands, or as ample extracts will appear 
in every paper, I need not give any excerpts here ; but I may add that 
much attention has been paid to the Nemesis by which the day of 
the publication of this intensely interesting and important work 
was synonymous with that on which was first made officially public 
the dispersion of the Gladstone Ministry. It also is a curious coinci- 
dence that Gordon’s Diary will greatly tend to disparage the 
late Government, and be one of the most useful of party-weapons 
in the coming elections. The same kind of thing should be taking 
place in France, where the publication of the non-official letters 
of the late Admiral Courbet, of Tonquinese and Formosan fame, 
constitutes one of the most disparaging influences that will work 
against the chances of the late Ferry administration and its supporters 
when the voice of the party agent is heard in the land. 



After this stirring apd^ pathetic diaiy, which no one should 
neglect reading, the book that has Aad the greatest success is one 
of a very different kind, though here also the interest is mainly 
personal. This is Mr. Bompaj’s Life of Frank Buckland/’ the genial 
and world-known naturalist, who was so lately cut off in the midst 
of his energetic career. Besides the interest attaching to the personal 
record, there is a great deal of curious information on out-of-the-way 
subjects, and a good many amusing anecdotes. To all who knew 
Mr. Buckland (“ Frank,” as he was called by hundreds) his remark 
concerning an operation which he had to undergo is thoroughly 
characteristic — “ No, of course, I won’t take chloroform, because 
I want to be present at the operation myself.”^ An amusing story 
is circulating among friends of the Buckland family, concerning 
the late naturalist’s father, the Dean. This eccentric cleric was once 
on a visit to Nuneham, and was reverently shown ’ a casket 
containing (what was esteemed a most precious relic) the heart of 
one of the early French Kings. No sooner was the casket opened 
than, to the unspeakable horror of its owner. Dean Buckland pounced 
upon the relic and instantly gobbled it up. He had a passion for 
ascertaining the flavour of everything he came across, and, never 
having tasted a king’s heart, the temptation was too strong to be 
resisted. He is said to have eaten through the whole of the animal 
creation ; and to have averred that, though a mol« was somewhat 
disagreeable, the worst creature of all to tackle was a blue-bottle fly* 
Subsequently he went out of his mind, and crawled about the 
Deanery on his stomach, fancying himself an ichthyosaurus. "In 
which condition,” said his son (so runs the story) “ he was far more 
interesting than he had ever been before.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s autobiography has begun to come out in irregularly '' 
published parts, and is naturally finding a wide public, though un- 
doubtedly the main interest will be in the succeeding numbers. 
There will be thirty “ chapters” in all, and the first, recently published, 
is entitled “ The Springs of Wandel.” Most that is in it has already 
appeared disconnectedly in various issues of " Fors Clavigera.” As 
regards his genealogy the great writer is not only frank but assertively 
candid. Some years ago he wrote ; “ My mother was a sailor’s 
daughter, so please you ; one of my aunts was a baker’s wife — ^the 
other, a tanner’s ; and I don’t know much more about my family ^ 
except that there used to be a greengrocer of the name in a email 
shop near the Crystal Palace." We now learn further that the 
maternal grandmother “ was the landlady of the old King’s Head 
in Market Street, Croydon, and I wish she were alive again, and 
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1 could paint her Simone Memmi’s- Kiog^'s Head* for a sigg.’^ An 
amusing story is given of the m&ternal^grandfathc,r, a sailor. " My 
mother being once perceived by him to have distinctly told a lie, he 
sent the servant out forthwith to buy ap entire bundle of new broom 
twigs to whip her with. “ They did not hurt mo so much as one twig 
would have done, said my mother, 'but I thought 0 good deal of it! 
Young Jdin Ruskin, the only son of the wealthy wine-merchant, was 
brought up by his mother in the strictest Evangelical principles, 
though a paternal aunt, who lived in the same house, caused him even 
greater weariness of the spirit. “ As I always had a way,” writes 
Mr. Ruskin, “ of looking forward to things, a lurid shade was cast 
over the whole of, Friday and» Saturday by the horrible smise 
that Sunday was coming, and all the glory of Monday, with 
church seven days removed again, was no equivalent for it.” But 
it was the Scotch aunt who gave the last straw “by carrying 
her religion down to the ninth or glacial circle of holiness.” 
With one other quotation we must take leave of this most 
interesting autobiographical fragment, to which, doubtless, all 
loverg and students of the great writer’s works will turn with 
eagerness. “ My mother forced me by steady daily toil to learn long 
chapters of the Bible by heart ; and to that discipline, patient, 
accurate, and resolute, I owe not only much of my general power 
of taking painSf but the best part of my taste in literature. Once 
knowing the 32nd of Deuteronomy, the 119th Psalm, the 15th of 
1st Corinthians, the Sermon on the Mount, and most of the 
Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, and having always a way of 
thinking with myself what words meant, it was not possible for me, 
even in the foolishest times of youth, to write entirely superficial 
or formal English, and the affectation of trying to write like Hooker 
and George Herbert was the most innocent I could have fallen 
•nta” 

In poetic literature the great event has been the publication of 
Mr. Swinburne’s dramatic poem, " Marino Faiiero : a tragedy.” 
Readers will remember that Byron wrote a poetic drama on the 
same subject, one moreover in which the author of “ Don Juan” 
is certainly not seen at his best. Possibly it was this fact that in the 
first instance inipelled Mr. Swinburne to undertake his tragedy, 
for it is well known that this eminent writer has completely swung 
round from the enthusiastic estimate in which he once held Byron, 
regarding him now as “ a very ordinary great man indeed." The two 
poets treat the subject very differently, the younger one making 
the insulted Doge conspire against the Venetian aristocracy, not 
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from iny mean motive exaggerated revenge but In a 

truly patriotic spirit, looking upon aristocracy as the cancer that 
was destroying the whole body, and as so, necessary to be cut away 
at any cost History does not Isear Mr. Swinburne 'but, at least 
the ordinary reading of that chapter of Venetian history. The 
later writer has more dramatically conceived his subject but for 
stage representation it would probably be found inferior. At any 
rate the exbuerant periods of the second chronicler of “Marino 
Faliero” would have an effect of bathos, or at least of weariness, if 
heard in public. There is no direct love-story inserted, but there 
are some fine passages between the young Duchess, wife of the aged 
Doge, and the latter’s son Eerfuccio. Soon Faliero’s late 

marriage the touch of love had electrified the hearts of both these 
young people ; but both were honourable and loyal, and mainly 
through the nobility of the young Duchess’s character they were 
enabled to keep pure both openly and in secret. The passage 
where a reference is made to this subdued love, is so very fine 
that 1 will quote it here. 

The Doge’s wife and son have just, left his presence affSTIhe 
terrible disclosure of the shameful insult by the nobleman Steno, 
who had written above the ducal chair in the hall of audience : 
“ Marino Faliero, the husband of the fair wife : othe«s kiss her, but 
he keeps her.” The blind fury of the old man has awed these 
two almost into silence, so that it is but in whispered talk they 
indulge during the brief moments they are alone after leaving 
Faliero’s apartment 

Jiuihess, Have I merited these ? Have we that loved, 

Have we that love, in God’s clear sight or man’s. 

Sinned ? 

Bertuccio. Nay, not thou, if heaven by love for earth 

Sins not : if thou, then God in loving man 
Sins. 

Duchess. Nay ; for yet you never kissed my lips. 

That day the truth sprang forth of thine, I swore 
It should not bring my soul and thine to shame. 

And thou, too, didst not thou, for very love. 

Swear it 7 

Bertuccu. And stands mine oath not whole 7 

Duchess. Give God 

Honour^ who hath kept in us our honour fast. 

Whatever come between our death and this. 

For that I thank him. 
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Bertuuk* my light# 

Soul of my soul^ and holier heart of mine/ 

Thee, thee I thank, that yet I live, and yet 
£ove, and yet stand not fn all^true men’s eyes 
Shamed. Am I pure as thou, that save through thee 
I should be found no viler than lam? 

Had’st thou been other, I perchance, God knows. 

Had been a baser thing than galls us now. 

Another volume of verse that seems to have appealed to a 
wide audience is the Poems (3rd series) of Jean Ingelovv. The 
collection is not on the whole so satisfactory a one as cither of 
the two preceding volumes by '^this popular writer, nor is it likely 
that Miss Ingelow will now ever write anything to surpass the 
admirable “ High Tide on the coast of Lincolnshire” : but still there 
is much in these pages to delight all lovers of essentially English 
poetry. From one poem I quote three stanzas giving a delight- 
ful picture of a summer noon in some South English country : — 

And our small river makes encompassment 
, - - Of half the mead and holm : yon lime-trees grow 

All heeling over to*it, diligent 

To cast green doubles of themselves below. 

But shafts of sunshine reach its shallow floor 
An^ warm the yellow sand it ripples o’er 

Ripples and ripples to a pool it made 

Turning. The cows are there, one creamy white— 

She should be painted with no touch of shade 
If any list to limn her — she, the light 
Above, about her, treads out circles wide. 

And sparkling water Hashes from her side. 

The clouds have all retired to so great height 

As earth could have no dealings with them more; 

As they were lost, for all her drawing and might. 

And must be left behind ; but down the shore 
Lie lovelier clouds in ranks of lace-work frail, 

Wild parsley with a myriad florets pale. 

In fiction the book that is attracting much the most attention is 
the very powerfully written and interesting story “ Colonel Enderby’s 
Wife,” by Lucas Malet, whom many may remember in connection 
with a clever study entitled ** Mrs. Lorimer, a sketch in black and 
white.” It is, however, not only a sad story but even a sombre 
one. Mr. Marion Crawford’s “ Zoroaster” is attracting a great many 
readers, despite the supposed objection of the public to historical 
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romances, speciall/ those «d^ling |wi th very remote times. Of all 
the shilling novels that are now deluging the reading world none has* 
since Hugh Conway’s Called ^hck” and " Dark Days,” had a greater 
success than Ouida’s " A Rainy June,” which, as the'stoiy is not 
one of exceptional power or interest, shows that the author has still 
a firm hold on her climtele. Speaking of Hugh Conway, readers of 
“ A Family Affair” now running in the English Illustrated Magazine^ 
will be interested to know that the late novelist finished the 
MS. some months ago. Mr. Arrowsmith’s annual for next Christmas 
was likewise finished before Mr. Fargus (‘ Hugh Conwa/) left 
England for his fatal trip to Italy and the South of France. Another 
story, which it was at first fcar^ was not completed, turns. out to 
be likewise ready for publication ; this is a long and a more ambi- 
tious work than anything the author had previously written. A 
syndicate of newspapers has paid for the mere right of 

publication in three separate journals, and the story will commence 
running serially the first week of i886. It is said by those who 
have read the MS. to be a very finished and artistic piece of 
work. 

In art there is almost nothing to chronicle this month save 
the unexpected academical honours paid to Mr. Burne Jones by 
his election into the august body who reign at Burlington House, 
and the conferment on the part of the Queen (aricf Mr. Gladstone) 
of baronetcies on Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A^ 

E. A. S. 
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Paris, 2 jth yune 1885. 

T7OREIGN questions have sunk to the second rank since Lord 
Salisbury has become Premier. It is felt nothing can be 
« squeezed” out of him ; that England must be no longer snubbed ; 
and that she and Bismarck will henceforth rule the roast in 


Europe — or where they please. It is also accepted that Russia will 
be prudent, and must reconsider her ways and be wise. India may 
now count upon being looked after — not being regarded as a 
quantity negligeable in the British Empire. 

France, nothing but weeping and gnashing of teeth over 
Admiral Courbet’s death, and his denunciation of Jules Ferry ; 
over the questionable treaty with China, where France went to seek 
wool, and came back shorn ; over the disorganised condition of the 
finances and the juggling to keep back the truth from the voters 
till after the general elections ; and over the want of success, which 
characterises the administration of the Republic at home and abroad. 
M. de Lesseps, it seems, is quite discomfited at the mishaps in the 
Suez Canal, and the progress of the revived route by the Cape. 

M. Cucheval Clarigny, true to the mot d^ordre of his confrhres 
before the accession of the Marquis of Salisbury, writes in com- 
passionate vein on the future of England’s power. He is very 
severe on the late Gladstone ministry, whose foreign policy was a 
uniform “ knuckling under.” He points to the fact that Palmerston 
had never in his day need to assure his countrymen that they 
should not be downcast, that there was no fear for the future of the 
nation. Nor, had Palmerston being alive, would three emperors 
have dared to meet without inviting England to the t€te-i-tdte ; nor 
would Earl Granville have presented the spectacle of kissing the 
rod administered by Bismarck to the Cabinet. . M. Cucheval raises 
the questions : “ Is the power of England on the decline : what are 
&e causes : what are the elements of her weakness : what are the 


sources of hier vitality, and their extent ?" He considers the insular 
position of England to be at once a source of strength and of 
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weakness. Only continenbd writers, as is -natural, harp on the latter. 
He reproaches England widi no^abeing a nlHitaiy. people, and so 
with being incapable of undertaking nn invasion. It is a question 
if France, despite her military repute, would be able to recruit so 
large an army as Britain, had she to depend on enlistment instead 
of conscription to muster her battalions. And if the occasion arose 
for every Englishman to became a soldier, he would require no 
compuhory law to “ fall in.” The only time when the English army 
really led the van in the way of a continental invasion was at 
Waterloo ; that was a soldier’s, not a general’s battle. The 30,000 
English troops there engaged were all raw materiel — “ the worst army 
I ever commanded," said WelHngten, — ^but they defeated the veterans 
of Napoleon. Since then, the red jackets still are so stupid as 
not to know when they are defeated, and are never shot in the back. 
At the present moment, the most unpopular profession in France 
is that of arms. When Napoleon I. overran Europe, his army 
was composed of conscripts, drafted from the nations he crushed. In 
the invasion of Russia, he boasted that only one soldier in five was 
French, and he reminded the King of Bavaria that he had the^qnour 
of conquering his kingdom without thef’aid of a single French soldier. 
And to-day, France is in straits to find soldiers for her colonies : 
the home army will furnish no volunteers ; hence she counts upon 
Arabs and Annamites, and her foreign legion, composed of all the 
waifs and strays of cosmopolitan society, to make up a colonial army. 
Carthage had her mercenaries, her Hessians, too. M. Cucheval re- 
proaches England with not being able “ to undertake a war without 
allies.” What is that but common sense. Even Bismarck counts upon 
Austria. It was the bitterest reproach addressed to Napoleon III. that 
he undertook the 1870-71 war without having secured an ally. The 
rdle of M. Thiers, making the tour of Europe to find an ally for 
France, after the twelfth hour, is still contemporary history. And 
what important war did France undertake single-handed ? In the 
Crimea and China she had England — and so won. Against Austria , 
she had Italy. She went alone to Mexico, and had to retreat ; she 
was alone with Germany fourteen years ago and was smashed, and 
her recent struggle with the Celestials is not the most glorious page 
in her military annals. If England has been, till now, momentarily 
without allies, that was due not to any difficulty in obtaining them, 
but to her statesmen repelling overtures, out of deference to " suscep- 
tibilities” and " sentiment.” That has been the reason why England 
has " let herself down.” She has only to cease to stsurve her navy, 
to put backbone into her defences, have a policy of defence, bul not 
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defiance ; of knowing her own mind, of speaking up and yaking 
plain, and th^n all- the theories, Ubout^her decadence will vanish like 
ghosts at cock-crow. ..M, Cuchevah does not gainsay that remedy, 
but is ready sto avow that on the day that England will rouse up to 
be true to herself, his occupation, like ^Othello’s, will be gone. 

The time has not come for an impartial review of the literary 
career of Victor Hugo. His idolaters are still too fervent, their 
adoration is yet in the region of hyperboles. It is but rational to 
allow grief to subside, merely recording that the profound senti- 
ment of pity which runs through his writings for. all human 
suffering will not die with him. In this sense he loved much — all 
things both great^and small, an^. so will be forgiven much. The 
poet glorifies the good, he absolves the erring, for he knows that 
all wrong-doing, all crime, springs from the germ of despair. Thus 
he holds in one hand justice, in the other clemency, remembering 
that if Adam wept over Abel, Eve wept over Cain. 

Many will prefer the obstinate- romantism of Hugo to the 
ferocious realism of the day, his spiritualism, vast and compre- 
hensive, to the narrow materialism of Flaubert and Zola. He has 
remained chivalrous, while ull around him is repulsively utilitarian. 
He has preserved a robust faith in life, in idea, in love, while the 
pessimishi of Schopenhauer gains each day a fresh advance. He 
has ever affirmed his confidence in progress, and in the indefinite 
perfectibility of man. He has dwelt on the summit of mountains, 
while his opponents agitate in the profound -depths of valleys. He 
has remained younger than his posterity ; he has been flattered, has 
received extraordinary deference, but then he was an extraordinary 
man, and such deference implies no adhesion to many of his mystical 
and impracticable doctrines. He has had many devotees, but may be 
said never to have had disciples. He has left no school, yet every 
roitelet has to-day his kingdom, and Hugo not the less passed for 
more than a King. His intellect was at service for cementing all 
the conflicts and differences which divide and distract humanity ; he 
was a leveller, in the sense that he worked to overthrow the barriers 
that separated minds and souls , ; he aimed at disarming passions, 
parties, and churches ; he wished to be the neutral ground where the 
adversaries of the eye and the morrow might meet and mingle in 
peace. The termination of such a r^/e, the loss of such a benefit, 
cannot but be a sad and bitter loss. He may have dreamed a good 
deal, but in all his rhapsodies the " august sower of ideas” let fall 
sotne seed, that is bringing forth an hundredfold. 

. Bel Ami, by Guy de Maupassant, is a powerfully written, satire 
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on the c]^ of persons — ^Bi|marck would call them “ reptiles’.'— Vho 
glide into journalism as a stepping-stmte for* their ambition or bad 
instincts. It is as " real” in 'point of dissection as any production 
of Zola’s. The author is the best pupil and direet heic of 
Gustave Flaubert. The book is at once attractive and unhealthy, 
while it stirs the depth of our hearts by the exposure of perverse 
curiosities. It destroys all enchantment in humanity, and discour- 
ages life ; for what is the use of dwelling on the earth, if it be only 
peopled by scoundrels and vile women. Then the creatures are 
simply abominable ; there is not in them even the greatness of 
magnificent rogues, or that recklessness which makes courtesans 
superb. Vautrin is a vulgar wretch/i Esther, a coarse sample of hu- 
man mediocrity. When Flaubert entered the lazar-house of 
immoralities, he showed us he detested it form his heart. M. de Mau- 
passant simply regards the social abominations with philosophical 
indifference ; details the sores with a serene exactitude. One 
character, the poet de Varenne, indulges in an admirable imprecation 
on the prevailing ennui of life and the horror of death. But the 
class he addresses forgets the supreme sagacity and the practical^ 
philosophy of Candide. “ Let us culti\Tate our garden.’' M. de 
Maupassant does not fairly describe a Parisian journalist, when 
he asserts that female influences and not brains suffice to make a 
reputation in the political world. The Duroys can rflake millions 
but they are debarred from possessing talent. It is said ladies 
devour” this novel, which is curious, as the author is neither 
respectful nor tender towards their sex. From being a non-com- 
missioned officer in a cavalry regiment, without a penny in his 
purse, and his head as empty, Duroy becomes a baron and weds an 
heiress by the sheer force of his sobriquet Bel Ami. Many scenes 
are vigorously pourtrayed, seizing at once the eyes and the heart. 
The death of Forestier, at Cannes, of consumption, is powerfully 
drawn. People protest against this novel, but read it with passion, 
although there be not an honest man or woman in the whole 
story. 

Quite a different romance is La Maison de Ckasse by the 
Marquis de Cherville. The author gives us three novelettes of 
unequal length. He is a tried writer on rural sports and customs, 
and repays reading. His language is elegant and sober, precise and 
supple, without padding and always picturesque. He knows how 
to compose a recital, and sustain its interest by a development at 
once logical and proportionate. The first story is that of a farmer’* 
widow, who murders her landlord to steal the receipts for the rent 
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she could not pay, while shj! inf^ ctfae bckly irt the hollow of an 
old tree; she directs her daugliter, s^ed ten,- to'-n^ipe up the evidence 
of the crime. The girl is horriffed, ■ and Lady Macbeth-like, per- 
petually re-acts the wiping scene ^till her sleep-walking conduct 
raises suspicion. Montekartnont is the story of- a poacher, who 
considers killing a keeper to be no murder. But Diomede will be 
the favorite tale with sportsmen. 

A very respectable library could be furnished with a collection 
of the volumes printed in'French, on Shakespeare, whose authors have 
testified for the immortal bard an enthusiastic admiration, and 
which, be it observed in passing, has also been shared in by painters 
and musical cchnposers. Not ^king into account Voltaire, Duels, 
and Letourneur, the writers, since the commencement of the century, 
include Chclteaubriand, Villemain, Chasles, and Mezi^res, to whose 
works must be added the eloquent and refined articles of Taine and 
Mont^gut. Nor ought Dumas P^re be omitted. M. Darmesteter 
merits special notice on account of his minute and learned 
studies on Shakespeare. It appears there was still room for 
-sonfething new; and this novelty is not only agreeable reading 
but useful. It is called the Repertoire de Shakespeare^ by Monsieur 
Jane Brown. The writer is a lady, who adopts a masculine nom de 
plume. But " Jane” is not more whimsical for a man’s name, than 
Mark, and tfie latter is very common in France. M. Jane Brown is a 
young lady, not unknown, and a fair poetess. Her repertoire is a kind 
of key to the personages in Shakespeare’s plays. Each act is com- 
mented upon, each scene explained ; each character analysed, each 
leading phrase made as plain as road to parish church. The study of 
Richard III. is at once an historical and a literaty treat. The volume 
is a handy and safe guide to Shakespeare. 

The Lettres de Jules de Goncourt are the history of a life- 
struggle told in all its most intimate relations. The work of the 
brothers de Goncourt has produced a veritable revolution in liter- 
ature. We see here two men at work, not promising to labour, not 
indicating difficulties, but grappling with them. The style of the 
letters is veiy elegant, witty, delicate, and natural. In the battle of 
life one of the brothers fell ; he died on the field^of honour and in 
the lap of victory. His brother remains with apparently no other 
mission but to weep over the loss, and to give the literary world those 
charming letters written by one, but containing the thoughts and 
feelings of two individuals, covering the period, 1848 to i870-^ates 
in themselves epochs. 

In La Grande Mamiire, by Georges Ohnet, the author shows 
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that his nconstant occupatiqpi Jls to. arrive rapidly at- most 
intense emotion, by the juxtaposition'bf the most opppsed cbarac* 
ters, by the contrast of extreme socihl situations, and the ingenious 
succession of scenes, terrible aoj^ tedder. In this sense Hbis present 
novel is among the best he has written ; the interest goes on ever 
increasing, and ^e manner of recounting scenes is seducing. 
These qualities are due to his essentially dramatic mind, 
which never allows the action of the story to halt, and keeps the 
personages Antoinette and Paul ever face to face. The story is 
of the Capulet and Montague kind, of two families separated by 
all that this world can do to divide them. The son of one of the 
houses is caught in a snare set by the* head of the other, and is arrest- 
ed for murder ; he is defended, and his acquittal secured by the 
eloquent pleading of the son of him who organised the conspiracy. 
As a reward, the advocate receives the hand of the accused’s sister. 
It is amusing wtfile being also affecting. 

M. Albert Delpit is journalist and dramatist ; he figured as a 
warm partisan of the late Duchesse de Chunlues, whose fall, a few 
years ago, seemed more like a romance than reality ; only tb^ 
assize court laid bare a terrible history of gilded misery. M. 
Delpit does not appeal to our feelings of passion or indignation, but 
to our tears and our pity, and so his Solange de Saint-Lue will be 
eagerly read, as many dramatic episodes have been added. 

M. Paul Lindeau is one .of the most appreciated critics in 
Germany. His romance, M. et Mme. Bewer, is very popular. He 
published a series of letters during the representations of L’4-t^itau 
du Nibelung, which were highly appreciated by the musical world. 
These have now been collected and appear in a French dress— 
Richard Wagnev — thanks to M. Weber, the able musical critic of 
the Temps. The letters have passed already through nine editions 
in Germany. Thf author has written a special preface for the 
French edition. There is a portrait of Wagner, which alone is 
invaluable for its beautiful execution. The work naturally calls the 
rival schools to arms over the merits of the great German’s 
music. The fanatics of both camps will alike be irritated by the 
author’s appreciation, as he is impartial and gives only his own im- 
pressions, with sang /raid, competence, and verve. He claims 
to have spoken out sincerely : what he admires he praises ; what he 
dislikes he blames, but with prudence, reserve, and modesty. M. 
Lindeau also writes of Tannhauser, as represented at Paris, and of 
Parsifal at Bayreuth, and sums up his judgment on Wagner, and^ his 
influence on music. He points out the useless length and the 
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absence of interest of certain sjtuatiqnsc He does not approve of 
plunging the house into darkness pending a representation perhaps 
he is not so happy in objecting th the orchestra being invisible. 
Beyond doubt M. Lindeau leans to ^ozart and Weber, but he none 
the less pays the highest tribute to -the numerous and sublime 
beauties of Wagner, to his richness of invention, and the variety 
and strength of expression of his incomparable recitatives. 

Lettres Politiques Confidentielles deM.de Bismarck, by M. de 
Paschinger, have been put into a French dress by Professor Lang, 
of the Saint Cyr Military School. The reader has here the pro- 
gressive and methodic development of Prince Bismarck’s genius, and' 
above all his beginnings wheh a youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown. 

It is odd to be informed that foreigners believe the Chancellor 

to be a greater figure than the Germans do themselves. The Prince 

owed his success not to dreaming, but to working. ■I'he lesson these 

letters teach is that nothing in politics is either created or achieved 

instanter. Nothing comes from Jupiter’s thigh ready made. Fur- 

'ther,<'*6israarck works with the patience of a Benedictine ; he never 

% 

ignores the details of all the plans he prepares. He illustrates the 
truth that genius is not a spontaneous product, but the result of 
application, attention, method, work, and patience. 

Those inWested in Chemical Science would do well to note 
Le Guide du Chimiste, by MM. Fremy and Terreil, which supplies 
all that is current from the French point of view on the subject. 
The articles on organic chemistry and adulteration are well done. 
M. Fremy rejects M. Pasteur’s theory of fermentation being caused 
by living beings, brought by the air, and deposited in milieux favour- 
able to their development. 

Military readers would not lose their time in perusing the 
Manoeuvres du iqe Corps, during last autumn, and which at the time 
occupied much attention. Colonel Daill’s, Les Armies ^tranghes 
en Campagne, their formation, strength, &c., should be in every 
officer’s library. It has 80 illustrations of military costumes. 

C. DE LUTECE. 
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THE MONTH. 


EUROPE. 


'J'HE materials for the political history of the past month lie 
within an unusually narrow cmnpass. * 

Since the Ministerial crisis which has resulted in the substitution 


of a Conservative Cabinet under Lord Salisbury for the late Liberal- 
Radical coalition, the ship of State has been riding at anchor, her 
future course, till Monday last, a matter of more or less shrewd 
speculation, the surrounding atmosphere an almost undisturbed 
calm, and the morrow’s weather defying the most cunning prophecy, 

British policy being the main factor^in all the chief international 
questions of the hour, continental countries have participated in this 
state of quietude. 

When I closed my last retrospect, it was uncertain not only 
what course, under the extraordinary circumstances of the case, the 
Queen would deem it her duty to pursue in view of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation, but whether the Conservatives, being in a hopeless 
minority in the Lower House, would, if called upon, consent to take 
office. Eventually, after assuring herself that Mr. Gladstone was 
unwilling to reconsider his resignation. Her Majesty sent for 
Lord Salisbury, and nearly a week passed in deliberation and in 
negotiations between the leaders on either side, for the history of 
which, so far as it is likely to be publicly known for some time to 
come, reference must be made to the statements of Mr. Gladstone 
in the House of Commons on the 24th ultimo, and Lord Salisbury in 
the Upper House the following day. 

The essential facts may be very briefly stated. 

In the first instance. Lord Salisbury represented to Her Majesty 
thdt, recent legislation having rendered an appeal to the constitu- 
encies practically impossible, it was in his judgment desirable that 
the Government, whose legislation had produced this abnormal state 
of things, should retain charge of the management of Parliament 
during the interval that must elapse before the qonstituencies could 
be consulted. This opinion was at once communicated by the Queen 
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to Mr. Gladstone, who, howeipr, relied' that, owing to* events 
which had taken place and wh^ch he recited, he was precluded from 
reconsidering his resignation. * 

Lord Salisbury thereupon represented to Her Majesty that, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, it was indispensable, 
in the opinion of the Conservative leaders, that, before accepting 
office, they should obtain from the leaders of the majority in the 
Lower House an undertaking to support them in the measures 
necessary to bring the Session to a close. For this purpose they 
thought the Liberal Leaders should engage that the Government 
business should have preference on all days on which supply, or 
ways and means,^3r the Appropriktion Bill should be put down ; and 
that if no other provision were made by the house to satisfy the 
estimates that had been laid on the table and the votes of credit 
that had been passed, provision should be made for the issue of 
exchequer bonds to the necessary amount. 

In the course of the correspondence that ensued, Mr. Gladstone 
first declared his belief that, in the conduct of the necessary Govern- 
ment o# the country, during^ the remainder of the Session, there 
would be no disposition to embarrass the new Government, but 
declined to enter into specific pledges on points of Parliamentary 
action regarding which he was imperfectly informed. Lord Salisbury's 
demand and the above reply to it were more than once re-eiterated 
in slightly varying forms, — Mr. Gladstone, in his final letter, stating 
that with regard to finance he felt sure there was no idea of withhold- 
ing the ways and means required for the public service. At this 
stage, as stated by Lord Salisbury, Her Majesty intervened by calling 
that nobleman’s attention ** in very earnest language to the injury 
that was being done to the great, the highest interests of the State,” 
by the' prolongation of the crisis, adding that in her opinion 
Lord Salisbury might reasonably accept Mr. Gladstone’s assurances. 

Under these circumstances Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
came to the conclusion that the balance of public advantage would be 
consulted rather by their accepting office than by their refusing it 

The following is a list of the new administration : — 


Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
First Lord of the Treasury ... 

Lord Chancellor ... 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Lord President of the Council ... 

Lord Privy Seal ... 

Chancellor of the Exchequer ••• 


.. Marquess of Salisbu ry. 
.. Earl of Iddesleigh. 

.. .Lord Halsbury. 

.. Mr. Gibson. 

.. Earl of Carnarvon. 

•• Viscount Cranbrook. 

..< Earl of Harrowby. 

.. Sir M. Hicks Bdach^ 
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Home Secretary ... • f , #*• Sir Richard Cross?. 

Secretary for ^he Colonies Colc^el Stanley. 

Secretary for War ... ... Mr. W. H. Smith. 

Secretary for India ... «. Lord Randolph GhjirchilL 

First Lord' of the Admiralty ••. • Lord George Hamilton. 

Postmaster General... ... Lord John Manners. 

President of the Board of Trade. Duke of Richmond. 

Vice-President of the Council ... Mr. E. Stanhope. 

The above form the Cabinet. 


President of the Local Government Board... Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ... Mr. Chaplin. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland ..^ ... Sir W. Hart Dyke. 

First Commissioner of Works ... Mr. Plunket. . 

Attorney (General ... ... .. Mr. Webster. 

Solicitor General ... ... Mr. Gorst. 

Lord Advocate ... ... Mr. Macdonald. 

Solicitor General for Scotland ... ... Mr. Bannerman-Robertson. 

Attorney General for Ireland ... ... Mr. Holmes. 

Solicitor General for Ireland ... ... Mr. Monroe. 

Paymaster General ... ... Earl Beauchamp. 

Financial Secretary to the Treasury ... Sir Henry Holland. 
Patronage Secretary... ... ... jVir. Akers-Douglas. 

rMr. C. Dalrymple. 

Junior Lords of the Treasury ••• ... ■! Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

t Colonel Walrond. 

Under Secretary for Home Department ... Mr. Stuart Wortley. 

Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ... Mr. Robert Bourke. 

Under Secretary for the Colonies ... Earl Cadogan. 

Under Secretary for War ... ... Earl of Donoughmore. 

Under Secretary for India ... ... Lord Harris. 

Secretary of the Admiralty ... ... Mr. Ritchie. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Board ofl ^ 

Trade. j Baron De Worms. 

Parliamentary Under Secretary for the ^ r ... 

Colonies. c Lord Dunraven, 

Parliamentary Under Secretary for War ... Viscount Bury. 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty ... Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Judge Advocate General Mr. Marriott. 


Naval Lords of the Admiralty ... 

Lord Chamberlain ... 

Vice Chamberlain ... 

Lord Steward 
Master of the Horse 
Master of the Buckhounds 
Treasurer of Her Majesty's Household 
Comptroller of Her Majesty's Household 
Mistress of the Robes 


r Admiral Hood. 

•#. -j Rear Admiral Sir A. Hoskins. 

^ Captain Codrington. 

•«. Earl of Lathom. 

... Viscount Lewisham. 

••• Earl of Mount-Edgeumbe. 

— Earl of Bradford. 

... Marquess of Waterford, 

... Viscount Folkestone, 

... Lord Arthur Hill. 

••• Duchnu of Buocleuch. 
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A study of the above list would, ^in itself, be sufficient to show 
that, under the pressure of circumstances, the Conservative Party 
has entered oti a new evolution. The Fourth Party, which has of 
late years occupied so prominent a position, and which, by its 
independent attitude, has proved so grievous a thorn in the side of 
the older school of Conservatives, has, in fact, ceased to exist as a 
separate body. This result, moreover, has been brought about, 
not by the absorption of the offshoot into the parent stem, but 
by a process of mutual assimilation, in which the former has parted 
with more of its distinctive characteristics than the latter. It needs 
no prophet to foresee that the Conservatism of the immediate 
future will resemble that of Lord ’'Randolph Churchill and his late 
associates much more nearly than that with which, till a few weeks 
ago. Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcofe were identified. 
The extension of the franchise had made this evolution ultimately 
inevitable ; the peculiar circumstances of the late crisis have precipi- 
tated it. 

The appointment of Lord Randolph Churchill to the Secretary- 
slhp of^State for India has given rise to less criticism than might 
have been expected. It is an appointment regarding which most 
people in India will be disposed to hope for the best, but which will 
be generally felt to justify a certain amount of apprehension. 

In legislative matters the hands of the new Government are 
tied, for the moment, by their numerical weakness in the House 
of Commons, and this circumstance not only debars them from 
initiating contentious measures, but stands in the way of their 
making any adequate attempt, while the House is sitting, to expose 
the faults of their predecessors. It is notorious, however, that the 
confusion in which they have found the affairs of the Foreign Office 
surpasses even the worst that could have been conceived ; and, though 
the whole truth will probably never be known, the coming electoral 
campaign may be expected to form the occasion of disclosures of a 
character most damaging to the late Ministry. 

In their foreign policy, again, the hands of the new Ministry 
are to a great extent, if less absolutely, tied by the accomplished 
facts and unfulfilled pledges inherited by them. It does not follow, 
however, that, with regard to contingencies that may occur at any 
moment, they will adopt the course that their predecessors would 
have adopted, and the points at which a fresh departure is likely; 
if not inevitable, are plainly discernible in the speech made by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, on Monday last, in the House of Lords. 

There are few Englishmen on whom that speech will not have 
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prbduted much the s&t»e ^effect| l^at the mornings sun produces on 
one suddenly awaking from a hornble nightmare. The true spirit 
of England, strong, trustfuf, and determined to* fight down all 
difficulties, breathes through^ evefy sentence of it. ** 

The pledges whioh the English Government, as the English 
Government, has given must be observed, and foremost among them 
the pledge that the pass of Zulhkar shall not be. wrested from our 
ally, the Ameea ; but it is to the' right hands of her sons, and not 
to any treaties or settlements, or to the friendship of the Ameerj 
that England must trust for the defence of her interests and posses* 
sions. In Egypt the difficulties we have to contend with are enormous, 
military, political and financial f but ' between manfully grappling 
with, and overcoming them, and taking a course which would cover 
England with shame, that of abandoning Egypt to chaos and 
anarchy, there is no alternative ; and until they have been overcome 
we cannot be in a position to deal with the serious questions connected 
with the international relations of Egypt which lie behind them. 

On the imperative necessity of humbling the Mahdi and retriev- 
ing the military reputation in a measure forfeited by 4he Jate 
precipitate retreat. Lord Salisbury dwelt in language of unmistake- 
ablc significance, nor was he less emphatic as to the intimate and 
indissoluble connexion between the retention of part, at least, of the 
vast territories of the Soudan and the security* of Egypt itself, 
while in insisting on the necessity of taking such steps that it 
should not be necessary to retrace them, he passed by implication 
quite as severe a censure on the self-destructive policy of oscillation 
pursued by the late Ministry, as it would have been possible to 
convey in any direct attack. 

On one point Lord Salisbury was careful to give the lie to the 
insinuations of the Opposition. “Among the many evils with 
which we have had to deal in Egypt,”he said, “ we have had one 
compensation. We have had to deal with a Khedive who, through- 
out the whole of this calamitous history, has shown himself loyal 
and steadfast to England. To him, therefore, we are bound by 
every consideration of honour." 

That the Irish Crime’s Act would be allowed to lapse became 
a foregone conclusion when the Conservatives determined to ac- 
cept office : and though to many Liberals, as well as to many 
supporters of the Government, the arguments put forward by Lord 
Carnarvon in defence of that course will appear specious, it would 
be vvaste of words to criticise the inevitable. In one .se^e the 
decision arrived at may Seem a triumph for the majority of the Oppo- 
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siUon ; for there can be little doubt, tiiat ^Oitrue explanation «of the 
sudden and apparently gratuitdus resignation ' of Mr. Gladstone 
and his late colleagues is to be‘foiAid in the knowledge of the 
Radical section of Uie Cabinet tfiat Ijhe Conservatives would be 
powerless to attempt what Mr. Gladstone could have abstained from 
attempting only at the risk of a split among his supporters followed 
by inevitable defeat. 

Whether the Radicals had fully counted the cost of this seem- 
ing triumph may, however, be doubted. For while they have made 
the Conservatives a present of such popularity in Ireland as may 
attach to the abandonment of a measure of coercion, they have 
given them, along Vith the damnosa hereditas of their embarrass- 
ments elsewhere, the chance of achieving success where they signally 
failed. 

The result of the elections at Wakefield, where the Conservatives 
have won a seat, and at Eye and Woodstock, where .they have re- 
turned their members with largely increased majorities, may well 
shake the confidence with which the Opposition affect to look 
forward lio the coming appeal to the constituencies. 

The House of Commons has so far shown disposition to facilitate 
the conduct of business. The motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give precedence to supply and other Government 
orders during the remainder of the Session was agreed to last night 
witiiout a division , after an absurd amendment by Sir Wilfred Law- 
son, declaring the Government unworthy of confidence, had been 
rejected by 151 to 2, the minority consisting of the mover and 
Mr. Labouchere. 

In the course of his speech Sir M. Hicks-Beach stated that, 
while the Government did not consider themselves justified in under- 
taking any but urgent and non-contentious legislation, they were 
willing to proceed with the Australian Federation, the East India 
Loan, the Irish Labourers, the Irish Educational Endowments, the 
Army Officers, the Summary Jurisdiction, and the Scotch Secretary 
Bills, and that they also hoped to introduce a Land Purchase Bill 
for]Ireland, though if, it met with opposition, it could not be pressed. 
The Crofters and Welsh Educational Bills could be dropped, but 
facilities wopld be given for the Medical Relief Disqualification Bill, 
and an attempt would be made to come to an agreement as to what 
portions of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill could be carried. 

Lord John Manners announced the intention of the Government 
to abandon the unfortunate Six-penny Telegrams Bill for financial 
reasons of doula^ul validity, at the same time leaving it on the Order 
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Book^so tiiat Mr. Shaw l<efevre could proceed with it if he pleased ; 
but there seems to be sofine prdhabilit/ of the matter being recon- 
sidered. t • * 

The temper of the House* may be regard^ ^as an assuraUce 
that nothing is likely to occtr to disturb the position of the Gk>vem- 
ment during the few remaining weeks of the Session ; indeed,' the 
enbarrassments which would arise from a fresh ministerial crisis 
are so obvious that no one not prepared, like Mr. Labouchere, to 
entrust the conduct of affairs to Providence, is under any tempta- 
tions to disturb it. 

By foreign powers, if we except Russia, and, perhaps, France, 
the accession of the Conservative^ to office has l^een accepted with 
satisfaction, with more than satisfaction by Germany, and with 
enthusiasm by Austria. Even Italy, which sympathises so strongly 
with Mr. Gladstone, has been reconciled to the change - by the firm 
and dignified statement of Lord Salisbury. 

The course of the negotiations with Russia, since the fall of the 
Gladstone Cabinet, has been the subject of a variety of conflicting ru- 
mours, It may be inferred, however, from Lord Salisbury’s statement 
that, while the diplomatic situation has undergone no material 
change, the negotiations are for the moment at a standstill, owing 
ostensibly to the domestic affliction that has befallen M. Giers, 
but really, it may be suspected, to a desire on the part of the 
Russian Foreign Office to reconsider its position under the altered 
political circumstances of the hour. 

We know now with some approach to precision what point 
the negotiations have reached, and we know not less clearly what 
view the new Government takes of its obligation in the matter; 
but we have no means of forecasting the future course of events 
with any degree of confidence, and the carefully qualified language 
in which Lord Salisbury referred to the tone of Russia as a ground 
for hoping that an amicable settlement would be secured, may well 
seem to imply the existence of doubts, nearly amounting to appre- 
hension, in the minds of those best qualified to form an opinion on 
the subject 

Not only, it appears, had the late Government pledged itself to 
secure to the Ameer the complete possession of the Zulfikar Pass, 
but this undertaking was based on a distinct promise given by 
Russia that the Pass should be included Within the territories - of 
Afghanistan. The latter promise, moreover, was part and pared 
of a contract between the two Governments, of which England has 
fulfilled her share by the cession of Panjdeb. A difference has 
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nevertheless arisen as : to the precise interpretation to, be put on the 

c 0 

promise. What are the, exact points in dispute, we are not authori- 
tatively informed ; but it is generally ipiderstood that Russia would 
define the Par$ in a way which cwould, in a great , measure, if not 
entirely, nullify the strategical advantage of its possession to' 
Afghanistan. 

It is plain from Lord Salisbury’s language, and still more so 
from that used by Lord Churchill, last night, in the House of 
Commons, that in the opinion of the Government the terms of the 
promise leave no room for any such difference of interpretation, and 
that Lord Dufferin considers himself and the Government absolutely 
bound to secure to t]ie Ameer the “{complete” possession of the Pass. 

In view of the serious hitch which, there can be little doubt, 
has arisen, the extensive military movements of Russia in and 
towards her Trans-Caspian territories, combined with the threatening 
tone of the Russian Press, justify the gravest apprehension, and it is 
generally felt that any moment may bring news of an attempt to 
re-enact at Bala Murghab the “ regrettable incident” which placed 
General Komaroff in possession of Panjdeh. 

As to. the arbitration no«more is heard, or, in all probability, is 
likely to be heard, of that childish attempt of the late Premier 
to hide his humiliation behind a veil of the thinnest of gauze. 

The military*, situation in the Soudan has undergone no 
change of importance since I last wrote, and of the movements 
or position of the Mahdi nothing certain seems to be known. The 
evacuation of Dongola is now complete, and, as the settled population 
left in advance of the troops, the greater part of the province may be 
regarded as given up, for the time being, to devastation. It is under- 
stood, however, that the Government have decided to hold Akarbeh, 
some seventy miles beyond Wady Haifa. 

The transfer of the guards from Alexandria to Cyprus is pro- 
bably connected less with Egyptian than with Afghan affairs. 

As may be. inferred from what has already been stated, no 
further progress has. been made towards a solution of either the 
financial or the political problem. The Convention still remains a 
dead letter in default of the necessary ratifications, while the funds 
at the disposal of the Treasury have run so low that, in the absence 
of help from without, insolvency is merely a matter of weeks: Both 
Sir Evelyn Baring and Lord Wolesley have been summoned to 
London for the purpose of consultation, and until their advice has 
been considered no definitive steps are likely to be taken by the 
Government. At the same time Sir Drummond. Wolf has Jieeii 
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selected to proceed on a special tnisaon to Sgypt, but the precise 
capacity in which he is to act has n<}( been made knownt and there 
are no indications of his immedjatetdeparture. 

In the meantime it is worth noting that, in reply to a question 
of Mr. Labouchere, whether Her Majesty’s Ministers intended to 
adhere to the famous protocole de desinteressement, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on Monday night, stated that that document was 
signed in contemplation of the concerted action of the Powers, and 
when the proposals for such action were abandoned, it fell to the 
ground. Certain it is that the delay of the Powers to ratify the 
financial convention leaves England no alternative between abandon- 
ing Egypt to anarchy and ultimate occupation by another Power, to 
which it is impossible for her to consent, and taking the entire bur- 
den of the loan on herself, to which she cannot consent on any such 
terms as those em bodied in the protocole. 

The course of events on the continent during the month has 
been unusually bare of interest. 

The Franco-Chinese treaty received the sanction of the 
Chamber on the 6th instant, and, by a curious coincide^e, the 
same day brought news of the renewal «f hostilities at Hue, where 
General Courcey with his escort and the garrison of occupation, 
were treacherously attacked in the citadel on the 5th, by a large 
Aiinamite force, which was ultimately completely routed. 

A Ministerial crisis in Italy, caused by a hostile vote on 
the budget of the Foreign Department, and directed against 
Signor Mancini, has resulted in a modification of the Cabinet ; 
Signor Depretis replacing Signor Mancini, as Foreign Minister, 
and Signor Tajani succeeding Signor Pessina as Minister of Justice. 

The epidemic of cholera in Spain has, during the last fortnight, 
attained to alarming dimensions ; and the rate of mortality, which 
has reached eight hundred a day, appears to be still steadily 
rising. So far the disease has been mainly confined to the 
proWnces of Valencia, Castellon, Murcia, Saragossa, Alicante, and 
Tarragona, and the capital is but slightly affected ; but there can 
be little hope of its being kept within these limits. The severest 
mortality of all has occurred in Aranjnez, which has been almost 
depopulated by deaths and flight The King has set an example 
of courage and devotion by visiting the stricken city and inspecting 
the crowded hospitals, in defiance of the protests of his Ministers, 
who, .some days previously, had threatened to resign rather than 
countenance a proceeding which they considered , so .dangerous . 
to his royal person and dynasty. 
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The chief literary event of the month in England has been 
the publication of General Goij^on’s journals, covering tlie period 
of the siege of Khartoum between the departure of Colonel 
Stewart and his companions, apd the despatch of the steamers 
to meet the relief expedition. They^ are full of infinite scorn of the 
late Government and its ways, and show Gordon’s destruction to have 
been due quite as much to its want of candour as to its incapacity and 
pusillanimity. General Gordon was keenly conscious of the fact 
obvious to every one at home that he had become a bore to his 
employers. 

“ Does Her Majesty’s Government,” he says writing on the 
5th October, “ consider they are-^ 

responsible for the extrication of the Soudan garrisons and Cairo inhabitants ? 
(Gordon always held they were by reason of their policy of intervention after 
the bombardment of Alexandria.) We can only judge that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment does recognise this responsibility, for otherwise why did they send me up, 
and why did they relieve Tokar ? Once this responsibility is assumed, I see 
no outlet for it but to relieve the garrisons coute qui eoute^ It may be ^td 
that the object of the present expedition is to relieve me personally. But how 
i^it poilible for me to go away |nd leave men whom 1 have egged on to 
fight for the last six months. (Baring’s orders to Gordon were to hold on 
to Khartoum till further notice.) How could 1 leave after encouraging 
Senaar to hold out ? No one could possibly wish me to do so. No Govern- 
ment could take tlie repsonsibility of ordering me. There is the difficulty* 
Perhaps it would be patriotic to bolt ; but even if I could get my mind to do 
it, I doubt if it is possible to get my body out of this place. Had Baring 
said in March, ** shift for yourself as best you can, ” which he could have 
done, the affair could have been arranged, and we could have bolted to the 
Equator ; but if you look over my telegrams you will see I ask him what 
he will do, and he never answered^ 

Upon the leading events of the siege the journals throw little 
new light; but they present a vivid picture of the tremendous 
difficulties by which Gordon was beset, and of the indomitable pluck 
and energy and chivalrous self-sacrifice with which he battled against 
them. 

The operations of the evolutionary squadron in Bantry Bay 
culminated, on the 29th ultimo., in a mimic engagement, which was 
at once a practical experiment of the greatest moment and a^pectacle 
of surpassing grandeur. The arrangemen ts were designed to test 
the defensive powers of a fleet anchored in a naturally good postion 
in harbour behind an extemporised boom, against an attack of 
pinnaces, gunboats, and torpedo boats from a hostile fleet in the 
offing. The result is unanimously regarded by experts as having 
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shown *that in moderately ^clcar weather the attacking flotilla in 
such a case would have no chance. The boom stood every 
attempt to force or jump it, sfnd \he torpedo boaft, discovered in 
every instance by the sear^hin^ beams of the electric light, would 
have been annihilated in actual warfare by the tremendous can- 
nonade that was brought to bear on them. 

The battle which commenced a little before midnight lasted 
with great fierceness for about an hour and a half; but had the 
guns of Admiral White’s fleet been shotted, it would pro- 
bably have terminated long before that in the destruction or 
precipitate retreat of the attacking boats. It is doubtful whether, 
even if the enemy had succeeded m forcing the 6oom, they would 
have been any nearer thfi accomplishment of their object, the space 
inside being thickly studded with mines and swarming with torpedo 
boats, in the midst of which nothing could have been expected to 
jive. An experiment made the following day, however, yielded 
conclusive testimony to the efficiency of rams of the Polyphemus 
type. The commanding officer of that vessel undertook to run 
her against the boom, which he did |it full speed, with tBfe effect 
of completely demolishing the obstruction which gave way like 
rotten thread, the Polyphemus sustaining no damage whatever beyond 
the abrasion of a little paint. ^ 

The British Chess Association Tournament, which was con- 
cluded on the 3rd instant, resulted in the victory of Mr. Gunsberg, 
who took the first prize with fourteen games, M essrs. Bird and Guest 
run ning a tie for the second place with twelve games ; Mr. Pollock 
taking the fourth prize with ten and a half, and the Rev. G. Macdon- 
nell and Mr. Loman also tying for the fifth with ten. 

The obituary of the month includes the names of Prince 
Frederick Charles, of Germany, the father of the Duchess of 
Connaught, who died of apoplexy at Potsdam on the 15th ultimo, 
of Field Marshal Manteuffcl, late Governor-General of Alsace-Lorraine 
who was carried off two days later by an attack of congestion of 
the lungs, the consequence of fatigue and exposure ; of Admiral 
Courbet, and of Dr. Moberly, the venerable Bishop of Salisbury, 
who died at his episcopal residence on the 6th instant, at the advanced 
age of eighty-three. 

James W. Furrell, 

London, 8 / 4 , 1885. 
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. INDIA. , 

On the prfnfciple of ndt pK^hesying until one knows,: it . iS' 

: best ,to, ' Avoid oommetlt on the ^changes that may convp over the 
of the India Council now that it is presided over by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Indeed, under the^ rule of such a Radical-Tory 
. all that one can safely vaticinate is that nothing will happen but, 
the unforeseen. 

, Meantime the air is full of rumours as to the fortification of 
Hei^t and the establishment of a British cantonment at Kandahar. 

‘General satisfaction is felt in India at the nomination of. 
Colonel Ridgeway to a Knight Commandership of the Star of India. 
The organization Qf the Boundary (Commission at its outset, and its 
successful march through unsettled territories to Bala Murghab, 
where Sir Peter Lumsden assumed the command, must be placed 
to the credit of Colonel Ridgeway above all others. And the recent 
friendly demonstrations that have been made towards the Com- 
mission prove that the ill-feeling naturally aroused by the Panjdeh 
affair against the English officers who had encouraged the Afghan 
commander to stond firm, has gradually given place to cordial 
good will, and a recognition* of the good faith which prompted 
that advice,— a result due, it is said, in a great measure to the 
tact and kindliness of Colonel Ridgeway in his management of the 
dealings of the Commission with their Afghan neighbours. The’ 
health of the Commission is reported as excellent, and preparations 
are being made for spending another winter on the neighbourhood 
of Herat. 

The disturbances in Bhootan originated in* a dispute about the 
payment of subsidies. To the mind of the average reader not 
much information is conveyed by the news that “ it was the Deb 
Rajah who began the dispute by refusing, at the instance of the 
Tempook Jung-pen, to give the usual subsidy to the Tongso Penlo, 
whereupon the Paro Penlo took up the quarrel against the Tempook 
Jung-pen.” At an amicable meeting arranged between the con- 
tending parties, a treacherous attack was made on one of the envoys, 
who was killed. Warlike preparations were at once made, and 
some small sieges and skirmishes are taking place. 

The Bombay Exhibition project has come down with the pro- 
verbial rapidity of schemes that go up like . a rocket. In. answer 
to a letter from the Chairman' of the Exhibition Committee pointing 
out that, owing to the terms of the guarantors’ bonds which are 
necessarily indefinite as to time of repayment of advances made, 
the Committee would not be able to raise funds unless the. Govern- 
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tnent guarantee were'taisrid coyer fi^een msiteacl of five^^ llics 
or fupefes ; tKe Government of Bonjbay has repUe 4 , that the Jt>e^ 
coui;se to adopt will be to reconsider the whole subjept copi^pcte^ 
\tritli the proposed exhibitiontwhen a more settled situation obtafi;^ 
This is a sorry end to a hopeful scheme, and M. Joubert will 09 doubt 
think he has the laugh on his side. But the real deatk-knell of 
the project was the order from England that, for fear of rivalry 
between the Bombay Exhibition and its Indian and Colonial cogen^r 
to be held ill London, the former should give way. The postponlb- 
ment for two years of their proposed show effectually took the life 
out of the popular enthusiasm felt in Bombay, i/rfis prirna in Indis 
must be content to “ wait till the clouds roll by.” 

' The movement for the medical education of women has received 
a new and powerful impetus from the energetic support given to it 
by the wife of the Viceroy. Throughout the country a movement 
in this direction had, for some time past, been slowly, but surely, 
going on, and in the Presidency cities of some very practical steps 
have been taken. The foundations of ^ female hospital have been 
laid in Madras, a hostel is being bpi]| in Calcutta close to the 
Eden Lying-in Hospital and the Medical College, Hospital for the 
accommodation of female students of medicine, whose numbers are 
rapidly increasing : this building will bear the name of its founder, the 
noble philanthropist, the Maharanee Surnomoyee ; in Bombay two 
English ladies, M. D.’s are in full practice, and large sums for female 
hospitals have been given by private donors. Lady Dufferin’s Fund 
will be the beginning of a large or and more national movement, and 
will be the occasion, it is to be hoped, of the appointment of a General 
Central Committee to direct and assist all isolated efforts. 

The first object of the Fund will be to train native nurses and 
to educate native female doctors in the existing institutions. To 
the minds of many men such a work is the most practical and 
satisfactory form which Missionaiy effort can take. Bread cast on 
these waters is found not after many but after few days. The relief of 
the vast amount of unnecessary suffering that ignorance and prejudice 
entail upon zenana ladies seems to be an object as worthy of the pence 
of the most pious as the baptism of an occasional Brahmin, or the 
passing of a few Hindu students from Missionary Colleges at the 
M. A. Examination. 

An important resolution of the Supreme Government has been 
published on the subject of Mahomedan Education. The impor- 
tance of the Viceroy’s views consists less in their taking any new 
departure ’than in their stiong reiteration of the truth of opinions 
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often before expressed that it is only by (rankly " placing tl^mselves 
in line with Hindus and takhC'g fuli advantage of the Govern- 
ment ^stem of high, and espibcially of English, education, that 
Mahomedan^’ can hope fairly t6 hold their own in respect of the 
better description of State appointments.” To the request that a 
relaxation in the examinations should be made in favour of Maho- 
. medan candidates. His Excellency most wisely replies that he does 
not consider such a course desirable or for the advantage of the 
Mahomedans themselves. At the same time the memorialists have 
gained something in the Order for the appointment in the various 
presidencies of a number of small local committees to examine fully 
into the question- of the manageihent and appropriation of Mahom- 
edan endowments. , 

The month under record will be remembered as having wit- 
nessed a series of earthquakes in Bengal, which are almost without 
parallel in the meteorological annals of the province. The actual 
loss of life has been comparatively small — ^probably not more than 
twenty deaths, all told, have occurred; but much damage has been done 
tft buiklings in the mofussil, notably at Bogra and Mymensing, 
where nearly all the pueca buildings have been shaken into a state of 
insecurity. In Calcutta a few roofs and verandahs have been cracked, 
a ridiculous result considering the loud groanings of mother earth 
which accompanied her travail. The waves of commotion seem to 
have crossed each other, the first being from north to south, and 
the second from east to west 

An epidemic of comrade-murder has broken out among several 
regiments in different parts of the country. Juries in Bombay and 
in Calcutta have made presentments protesting against the present 
practice of allowing the private when off duty to have free access to 
ball ammunition and the daily press is unanimous in condemning the 
custom of thus throwing temptations in the men’s way. 
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PrdBident Lilnooln. made some apology, he said he guessed it 

The interesting portrait of President Lin- was better than they would have got kt home» 
coin which was published in the April num- anyhow. 

her o{ J/arper^s MagazinehAS produced mAtiy To Bishop Simpson, after a lecture on 
personal reminiscences, some of them very American progress, in which he did not 
slight, but all interesting. speak of petroleum, Mr. Lincoln said, as they 

• came out, “*Son did not 'strike ile.**^ 


"That rent," said a soldier in the hospital 
at City Point, pointing up to the tom tissue- 
paper, an embellishment which, I believe, 
the ladies of the Christian Commission had 
fixed on the ceiling above, "that was tom by 
Mr. Lincoln's hat as he passed through here 
on his way from Richmond, and shook hands 
with every man, loyal or rebel, in the whole 
hospital." He st(^, like Saul, above the 
people from the shoulders upward, and his 
hat made havoc with decorations overhead. 
Stepping outside, and seeing an axe by a log, 
his old rail-splitter spirit came over him. 
In a moment his long arms were putting 
home that axe toward the heart of the fallen 
tree. The boys in blue gathered those chips 
to take home as mementoes of the back- 
woodsman who became President and the 
emancipator of a race. 

An old soldier at the Soldier’s Home near 
Washington said : "!He usedito walk all about 
in these paths ; he was very kind and 
familiar with us alL" 

To a poor woman who desired his signature 
to a paper, he said, " My name will do you 
no more good than pig's tracks in the mud.’^ 

A soldier stopped him in the road, against 
the Columbia Hospital, and presented some 
letters, desiring a furlough. He obtained it. 

In the Senatorial contest between Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Douglas, when they spoke 
at Freeport, Illinois, Mr. Douglas appeared 
in an elegant barouche drawn by four white 
horses, and was received with great applause. 
But when Mr. Lincoln came up in a " prairie 
schooner,” viz., an old-fashioned canvas- 
covered pioneer wagon, the enthusiasm of 
the vast throng was unbounded. 

When travelling about the quiet country 
towns on his law business, it was his custom 
at the tavern or boarding-house where he 
stopped after tea to get a candle, and go to 
his room and read awhile. He was not a 
loafer. 

At a political meeting in a grove, a long, 
shambling figure was seen sitting on the 
fence, and whittling thoughtfully, clothed in 
the slightest of summer attire. After others 
had spoken, " Lincoln I Lincoln !” was called, 
and the whittler, pocketing his knife, and 
slipping from the fence, made a characteristic 
spewh. This was before his great promi- 

*^^t*the same place, when the lady who 
entertained him and some others at dinner, 


The sheets and clothes stained with the 
blood of Lincoln were literally tom in strips, 
«s Antony said of Cassar, and preserved as 
mementoes. The assassination of Caesar and 
of William of Orange, were brought vividly to 
the minds of those who were in Washington,^ 
Harper's^ 


Review. 

Miss Ingelow's new Poems,* the' third 
series of her works in verse, have not only 
pleased but surprised us. Miss Ingelow has 
always been such a popular poet, that perhaps 
critics have fallen into the habit o&regar^^ng 
her ag popular, and nothing else. There are 
various grades of popularity in poetry : there 
is the popularity of Lord Tennyson, an uni- 
versal popularity ; the popularity of the Epic 
of Hades, a moral and educational popularity ; 
and the popularity of t^e late Miss Havergal, 
a religious and not • very . instructed popu- 
larity. We had been wont to regard the 
success of Miss Ingelow as somewhere be- 
tween that of Miss Havergal and that of the 
Epic of Hades. We have thought of her as 
a lady who related domestic novelettes in 
flowing numbers. But one poem at least 
in her new volume, though it happens to 
contain an historical novelette, shows that 
Miss Ingelow can reach a much higher level. 
" Rosamund,” is a tale of the great Armada, 
the Invincible Armada ; and we do not envy 
the Englishman who can read it without 
having his blood stirred. This is a poem of 
remarkable spirit, and wonderfully distinct 
vision. Mr. Lowell says that there is only 
one good war poem in our language ; and, 
in spite of a whole volume of patriotic 
American verse, we so far agree with Mr. 
Lowell as to think we have very few pieces 
that "stir the blood like the sound of a 
trumpet." Mr. Lowell thinks that Drayton's, 
ballad of "Agincourt” stands alone ; we 
might add Campbell’s " Of Nelson and the 
North," the Laureate’s " Lucknow" and 
" Revenge,” Sir Francis Doyle's "Private of/ 
the Buffs," and even, in its very different 
style, Miss Ingelow's " Rosamund." A little 
diffuse it may be, and we rather grudge the 
romance of the affection of Rosamund though 
prettily and touchingly told. But the prtde 
and advance, the ruin and wreck of the 

* Poemst By Jean Ingelow* London- Longnums 
& Co, 



Armada, are worthy of a great poet, and 
must stir all Englishmen who are not of the 
cynical and submissive order of Radicals, th#r 
following of a “ thrice battered” leader. Here 
are the lines on the '‘appoaching might of 
Spain : \ 


I long to reach, as at this hohr« 

Glory anU plenitude of power, 

And live through time till time be done, 
Imperially Napoleon V-^-Edgar Fawcett , — 
ijmgman's, • 


In cresMtferm 
A vasty crescent night two leagues across 
From horn to horn, the lesser ships within, 

The great without, they did bestride, as *twere^ 
And make a tpwoship on the narrow seas." 

But ' vast and magnificent array was 
purstiM khd harassed by light English ships, 
and^ even then, our Admiralty was at its 
ushal games/ The war ships were **111 
found,” shorf of powder and stores, “the 
bitter fruit of evil thrift,” Yet even so, 
chasing, and confusing the great galleons, 

» nd sending fire-ships to prey on them at 
anchor, our men, aided ^ by the tempest, 
utterly drove the invadei^ from the seas, and 
strewed every island with, his wrecks. Miss 
In^elow tells the old tale well, and if women 
can write this martial verse, “ what should 
the men be?” “ Preludes to a Penny Read- 
ing” are clever and pretty, but we distinctly 
prefer “Rosamund.” In “Kismet,” there is 
a Tennyspnian echo : 

"Ora blue berg at sunrise glittering, tall. 

Great as a town adrift came shining on. 

With sharp spires, gemlike as the mystical 
Clear city of St. John." 

Though noTk lyrist, like Miss Rossetti, nor, 
equal to the sustained power of Mrs, Kirin's 
“ Disciples,” Miss Ingelow, we think, will 
with these ladies be “ equalled in renown.” — 
Harper* s. 


POETRiT. 

Ambition. 

A night-wind moved and moaned by fils, 
Wandering* the field of Austerliz. 

At peace above its mounds of slain, 

Heaven wove with stars her shilling skein. 
Beside his tent, austere as stone, 

Napoleon stood and mused alone. 

His eyes ( an eagle’s in their light ) 

Lifted, and swept the voids of night.. 

That hour was born within his breast 
The Titan’s anguish of unrest. 

He felt his spirit tower, aspire. 

With insolence of new desire. 

All victories he had won o’er men^ 

Seemed slight and immaterial then.' 

He craved in many another land 
Conquest a rtiillionfbld more grand. 

He thrUled with all the strange distress 
Of superhuman selfishness. 

And while his vision rose and sought ' 
Those throngs of starts, he thought this 
* In every orb of these I mark, [thought : 
That pierce with fire the dome of dark, 

In every world that beams afar. 

In each distinguishable star. 


A Bemlnlscenoe. 

There was a time, fond girl, when you 
Were partial to caresses ; 

Before your graceful figure grew 
Too tall for ankle-dresses ; 

When “Keys and Pillows,” and ‘’ic re^t 
Of sentimental pastimes. 

Were thought to be the very best 
Amusement but of class-times. 

You wore your nut-brown hair iii curls 
c Tliat reached beyond your bodicet 
Quite in the style of other girls, — 

But you I thought a goddess I 
I wrote you letters, long and short. 

How many there’s no telling ! 

Imagination was my forte 
I can’t say that of spelling ! 

We shared our sticks of chewing-gum, 

Our precious bits of candy ; 

Together solved the knotty sum, 

And learned the ars amandi : 

Whene’er you wept, a woful lump 
Stuck in my throat, delayed there ! 

My sympathetic heart would jump : — 

I wondered how it staid there 1 

We meet to-day, -rwelp^et, alas ! 

With salutation formal ; 

I’m in the college senior class ! 

You study at the Normal \ ■ 

And as we part I think again, 

A.nd sadly wonder whether 
You wish, as I, we loved as when 
We sat at school together l^Frattk Dempster 
Shertnan, — Century, 


Tempted. 

Yes, I know what you say : 

Since it cannot be soul to sorl, 

Be it flesh, to flesh, as it may ; 

But is Earth the whole? 

Shall a man betray the 'Past 
For all Earth gives ? 

** But the Past is dead ”? At Irst, 

It is all that lives. 

Which were the nobler goal — 

To snatch at the moment’s bliss, 

Or to swear I will keep my soul 
Clean for her Andrew ffed^rook , — 

Atlantic, 
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RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN UPPER INDIAi 


PROPOSE in the present paper to give a brief account of 
the various celibate orders of devotees or rdigious tnendi* 
cants, which, though they cannot be called castes in the proper ■ 
sense of the term, represent one of the classes into which the 
Hindu population is divided in Upper India. One of them, too, has 
become a caste as well as an order, and there is another that threat*' 
ens to follow. 

For the origin of the celibate orders we must go back to the • 
ancient discipline of the Brahmans described in Manu’s Code. The 
reader is already aware that, according to this Code, the life of a 
Brahman or other “ twice-born” man was parcelled out into four dis- 
tinct stages, the two last of which were that of the Bamprastha or 
forest anchorite, and that of Sannyasi or ascetic. These twO' 
stages are the model on which the numerous orders of religious celi- 
bates have been founded. In the time of Manu, it was only the - 
twice-born castes, and of these chiefly the Brahman, who were entitled 
to enter into this holy state. But the modern religious orders are 
recruited from all castes, even the lower ones ; and when the, cere-- 
mony of Induction has once been perfornned, all connection with the 
former caste is for ever cut off. The Brahman once admitted 
one of these orders ceases to be a Brahman and ranks no higher and,; , 
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no lower than any other member of the ^ame fraternity. .^11 mem- 
bers alike are supposed to have «totere<f into the state of being dead 
to the world ; 4nd, in the spiritual life thus formed, no less than in 
the earthly gfave, all men are equ&L The first disciples of any new 
order that may be founded are actuated by the same intensity of 
faith that inspired the founder himself. But as time goes on faith 
grows cold, and the enthusiasm of the first converts is not maintain- 
ed by those who succeed to them. Thus has it been with most of 
the religious orders in India. The adults who now enter them are 
for the most part men who have become broken in fortune, or have 
no relations or descendants living, or have deserted their wives and 
families, or have lost their caste *id cannot gain admission into any 
other. There is a proverb current in Upper India, which is intended 

to signalize the decline of the religious spirit 

Nari muighar sampatti ndsi^ 

Mund tnurdi bhae sannydsi. 

“ One whose wife is dead, and who has lost his hoihe and proper- 
ty, having shaved his head, becomes a Sannyasi” (enters a religious 
order).. Another mode by which new adherents are gained is by pick- 
ing up *boys of a tender age, who have been disowned by their 
parents or have lost them, and training them to become disciples 
{ckelal This is the method which most orders prefer; for it is 
easier to train ohildren than elderly and broken-down men in the 
tenets and practices of the sect 

For every order of devotee the ceremony of induction is 
substantially the same. The main difference lies in the fact that 
f arh order has its own gdyatri or sacred formula recited at the time 
of initiation. The account given of the induction ceremony in 
Sherring’s Hindu Tribes, and Castes, Vol. I, page 256, is so very 
inaccurate as well as incomplete that I must here attempt to describe 
briefly what it is, so that the remarks which follow may not be 
misunderstood. In every order there is first, the Banaprastha or 
anchorite stage, which is considered incomplete and preparatory ; 
and, secondly, the Sannyasi or ascetic stage, which is complete and 
final For the induction of candidates into each of these stages a 
separate ceremony exists. 

The first takes up two days and is as follows:— On the day fixed 
for the induction (the day being generally selected with reference to 
some periodical festival set apart in honour of the deity to whom the 
order is specially attached), several prominent members of the order are 
invited to assemble at a certain place and witness the initiation.- The 
man who has brought the disciple, and who is for this reason called 
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his guru or spiritual guide, introduces him as an intendling novitiate 
f o the assembled ipembers, it isihe who performs the cei:emontes 

necessary to his induction. Ijol}^ water drawn from some sacred, 
stream or tank, or (if such can be procured) water wht6h has been 
already poured as an ofiering On the shrine of the tutelar deity of the 
order, is first thrown on the head of the novitiate in the presence of the 
congregation. He is then shaved by a barber, only a tuft, called shikha 
or chundiy being left on the top of the head. When the shaving is 
finished, he is congratulated and blessed by the members present 
sacred texts appropriate to the tenets of the order are whispered 
into his ear by the guru presiding ; and (unless he happens to belong 
to one of the twice-born castes, in which case he avould possess a 
thread already), the janeo or Brahmanical thread is put over his left 
shoulder. At the same time a large sweetmeat is divided among the 
assembly, and after the guru has eaten most of his own share he 
causes the novitiate to eat the leavings — an act which renders it 
impossible for him to return to his former caste and binds him for 
ever to the guru as his disciple or chela. On this day he is considered 
to be a Brahman, and the main object of this part of the ceremony 
is to make him one. The title which he receives or holds in this 
capacity is that of Brdhmachari or religious student, this being the 
first and earliest of the four stages of a Brahman’s life. On the 
second day the tuft is shaved off, not by a barber. But by the guruy 
himself, and the sacred thread is cut to pieces and discarded. The 
object of this is to signify that the novitiate has left the status of 
Brahman and entered the higher one of Bamprastha or forest recluse. 

Thus far, however, the novitiate is only an anchorite and not 
yet a full-blown ascetic or Sannyasi. In this incomplete state he may 
remain, if he chooses, for the next thirty or forty years, though the 
intention is that the final ceremony which will make him a sannyasi 
should follow soon afterwards. The preliminary ceremony is per- 
formed, as we have seen, by the guru ; but as the final one is per- 
formed the anchorite himself, it rests with him to choose his own 
time for doing it Faith, as we have said, grows cold after the first 
few generations of disciples are gone ; and hence most anchorites at 
the present day postpone the last act till they are old enough to have 
outlived all tiieir passions, because by that time it is easier to undergo 
the severer discipline and self-mortification required by the rules 
of the order. 

This final ceremony is cajled Vijaya Homa, which signifies “the 
oblation of victory.” It consists of an offering of hentit prepared 
after the manner of an offering intended for the gods and thrown 
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upon consecrated fire. The throwing of ihis offering into t^e fire is 
intended to typify the entire deeffbation of the soul to the flames of 
ascetic devotion, the complete “ vic^tory” over all earthly passions. Such 
is the efficacy'' ascribed to this rite fhat the bodies of those who have 
performed it are not burnt after death, as is the custom amongst all 
other classes of Hindus, but are either buried in the earth or thrown, as 
they are, into some river. The Vijaya Homa is itself looked upon as a 
kind of cremation ceremony ; for the body of anyone who has under- 
gone it is supposed to have been reduced to ashes by the flames of his 
own devotion. This explains, too, the meaning of the word 
Goshdyen, the name by which one of the greatest of the religious 
orders is called.^ It is derived from go and swami or shdyi, which 
writers have hitherto translated as ‘‘ master of cows.” But this gives 
no sense. Go is sometimes used in Sanscrit as a collective term for 
the five senses and the five corresponding organs. Hence the most 
probable meaning of GoshAyen is ” one who has mastered his senses.” 
It is a synonym, in fact, of Sannyasi, but has become the proper 
name of an individual order. 


" Tfie number of religious orders in Upper India is very great. 
Even in the ascetic state, when self-salvation is supposed to be the 
one pursuit of life, a Hindu is nothing if he is not a sectarian, 
attached to sogie particular deity or tenet in the multifarious creed 
of Hinduism, and bent upon furthering the interests and influence of 
the sect to which he has given his allegiance. The plan upon which 
I have arranged the several orders is given below, but only the more 
important of them are named under their respective headings 


I. — Followers of Shiva, the 

Goshdyen. 

Dandi. 

Tridandi. 

Yogi. 

Sannyasi proper. 

Shivdchdri. 

II. — Followers of Vishnu, 

or other of his incarnations — 

Bairigi. 

Srivishnava. 

Rddhd Vallabhi. 


d god of the Triad — 

Brahmdchdri. 

Akdshmukhi. 

Urddbdhu. 

Mauniddsi. 

Aghori. 

Ndga. 

second god of the Triad, in one 


Nirmali. 

Sukhpanni. 

Satndmi. 


III. — Followers of either Shiva or Vishnu, but only according 
to the teaching of some particular prophet, who showed the panth 
or right way to worship him ; — 


Gorakhndthi 
Bharttari 
Bhitdli Bhdt 
Harischandi 


• •• 


Shivite in name 
character. * 


as well as in 
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Ramivat 

Ramanandt 

Charanddsi 

Raiddspanthi 

Kabirpanthi 

Dddupanthi 

Sandhanpanthi 

Udasi 

Ndnakpanthi 

Akdli 

Suthra 

Kukapanthi 


1 


Vishnuite in character, but 
not in name. 


j 


The deity to whom the mendicant orders originally looked as 
the type- and founder of asceticism was the non-Aryan Shiva 
and not the Aryan Vishnu. The character under which the former 
first made his way into the Bralfmanic pantheon as the third and 
la.st member of the Triad, was that of the model ascetic, with closed 
eyes and bated breath, frequenting grave-yards, smeared . over with 
the ashes of cowdung, and wearing matted locks. Such was the 
character that he wore when he overthrew the altar of the Vedic 
Daksha and thus established his right to the title of Mahidev or 
the Great God. The greatest and probably the oldest of the ascetic 
orders, the Goshdyen, is based upon the worship of this divinity. 
One of the numerous names by which he is called is Jogeshwar, or 
the Lord of Ascetics. If the followers of Vishnu have founded 
certain sects of devotees similar to those which bear the name of 
Shiva, this has been done more out of jealousy for tHb credit of their 
own divinity, Vishnu, than because there was anything in the creed 
of Vishnu that prescribed the ascetic state. 

Every one of the above orders has one or more external 
badges {b/ush) by which it can be distinguished from any other. 
It is only thus that the public can know whether they are distri- 
buting their alms to the sect whose doctrines they prefer. Hence 
the Hindu religious orders have been called by the generic name 
of Bh&hdhdri or badge-wearer ; and this is a more appropriate 
designation than the name more usually given, “ Sannyasi,” which, 
for the reasons stated already, is applicable only to those ancho- 
rites who have entered the final stage. Another generic name in 
common use is Sidhu, which is ambiguous, because it can be 
applied to any pious man who ' has not formally entered into the 
status of a devotee. 

The badges assumed by the various sects are much too numer- 
ous to be detailed in full. Almost every sect has three different 
sets of badges : the tilak or device painted on the forehead and 
elsewhere with sandal-wood powder, clay, &c. ; the colour of the 
cloth worn round the loins ; and the staff or pot or shell or other 
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kind of implement carried in the han^ *Some too have at peculiar 
way of wearing the hair ; but*fn one respect all sects are alike, viz., 
that they never allow their hair to 'be cut. As regards the tilak, 
every Shivite sect paints itself with ^he figure of a half moon thrice 
repeated, one under the other, or with some variation thereof ; this 
device is called tripund. On the other hand every Vishnuite sect 
paints itself with the symbol called ramanandi or some variation 
of it. The device consists of three parallel lines drawn perpendi- 
cularly, the two outside ones being joined at the base by a curved 
line which does not touch the middle one. The Shivite and Vishnu- 
ite sects are further distinguished by the kind of rosary that 
each of them w4ars ; for every* religious mendicant, to whatever 
order he may belong, must wear a rosary of some kind to enable 
him to keep account of the number of times that he repeats the 
name of his deity or the words of the Gayatri or sacred verse 
peculiar to his order. The Shivite rosary is made of the seeds of 
a tree called rttdruksh, or the “ eye of Rudra” (Shiva), being so 
called because there is a mark on the seed shaped like an eye, which 
the SRivites regard as the ^symbol of the middle eye of their three- 
eyed god — the middle eye which is at present closed, but which 
he will one day open to destroy the world with fire. The Vishnuite 
rosary consists of beads made of the wood of the tulsi plant, this 
being the plant into which the nymph Tulsi was metamor- 
phosed when she was pursued by Krishna, one of the inccurnations of 
Vishnu. 

Some orders are further distinguished from others by the 
au sterities which they practise or profess to practise. Some, for 
example, keep the right arm always erect \n the air (Urddbdhu). 
Others keep their faces always turned to the sky and never look 
down (Akashmukhi). Others maintain a perpetual silence 
dasi). Others touch nothing except at the end of a staff {JDandi 
and Tridandi). Others practise holding their breath, or standing 
on one leg, or keeping one leg fixed behind the neck, or standing 
between four fires Under the scorching sun of April, May, and June, 
or standing all night in water in the open air in the months of 
December and January, or exposing themselves day and night to 
the rain of July, August, and September {Yogi). There are some 
kinds of penance which are common to several different orders. 
The most severe kinds are those practised by the Sbivites proper 
named in Class I. The least severe are those of the Vishnuite 
Panthis of Class III. 

By far the most interesting of the above orders arc those 
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enumerated under iieadii)g III. The foundere of tbe99 sects ni 
present the various forms o*f mo^rn dissent from the letter of 
Brahmanical teaching. The aeladon in which they stand to the 
dominant priesthood might he compared with .that of *the prophets 
of Israel to the priests and Levites of the Mosaic jiaw< They were 
reformers, and the chief aim of their teaching was to protest 
against the claim of Brahmans to superior sanctity or to superior 
spiritual gifts. They came from various different castes, and some 
of them from very low ones. Rdidis, for example, was a Chamar 
or hide-skinner ; Kabir, a Kori or weaver ; and Sadhan, a Khatik' 
or butcher. But Brahmanism has been too strong for them, as it 
proved to be too strong for Buddha himself some two thousand 
years ago. The older a sect becomes the more steadily does it 
relapse into the fetters from which its founder Wished to emancipate 
the disciples. Speaking of the polity of the church of Rome, 
Macaulay describes it as “ the very masterpiece of human wisdom 
* * * She thoroughly understands what no other church has 
understood, how to deal with enthusiasts » * * The Catholic 
church neither submits to enthusiasm nor prescribes it, bufa simply 
uses it.” The same might be said of *Brahmanism in India ; for 
the effect is not less conspicuous, though a less degree of conscious 
effort is employed in producing it. Even the Sikh sects, the five 
named last in the list, some of which are of vefy recent origin , 
though they began by proclaiming a deism of the most liberal type, 
and disavowed any leaning towards either the Hindu Parameshwar 
or the Mussulman Allah, are rapidly falling back into the old ways, 
and taking colour more and more from Brahmanic teaching. A 
layman of any caste may profess allegiance to some particular 
Panth or “ way” without at all losing, or desirit^ to lose, the caste 
in which he was born, and different men may follow different 
Panths within the same caste. Thus a Kayasth may be a Nanak- 
panthi, or a Charandasi, or a Ramanandi, without ceasing to be 
a Kayasth. In Hindustan these Panths have permeated the 
several classes of the community less widely than in the 
Punjab. But so far as their influence has extended, it may be said 
t-hat if Hindus are divided socially and industrially by caste, 
they are divided religiously by the Panths or schools of modem 
reformers. 

Out of all the religious orders in Upper.India there is at pte* 
sent only one, viz., the Goshiyen, which from a celibate order, u 
it originally was, and as it has still partially remained, htw become 
a caste .in the strict sense of the term. Writing of Qoshiyeos, 
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Mr. Sherring says: "Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and^Sudras 
may, if they choose, become ttoshdyens ; but if they do so and 
unite with the members of this ^rate^nity in eating and drinking, 
holding full and free intercourse with them, they are cut off for 
ever from their own tribes. It is this circumstance which con- 
stitutes the Goshiyens a distinct and legitimate caste, and not mere- 
ly religious orders " — {Hitidu Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 256). 
Every word of this comment is beside the mark. All the religious 
orders, and not merely the Goshdyen, are so constituted that any 
person from any caste who enters any such order is cut off for 
ever from his own tribe. In this respect all the religious orders 
are alike ; and tiie very ceremibny, by which the novitiate is made 
to eat what his guru leaves at the time of induction, entails forfei- 
ture of caste and cuts off all possibility of return to it, as we have 
explained already. What makes the Goshdyen a caste, and not 
merely a religious order, is the fact that it has ceased to be celibate, 
while the other orders have remained so. In other words, it has 
openly admitted marriage among its rules or at least among its 
custom#, and hence it can and does perpetuate and extend itself 
from within like any other caste, and not merely from without 
like the other religious orders. The Goshdyen, therefore, is both 
a caste and an order : and in this respect, so far as I know, it has 
no parallel in India. It is a caste, because it extends itself by 
natural increase from within ; and it is an order, because it admits 
new adherents from without, and because many of its members 
are celibates. 

Goshdyens have grown into a caste, because they had previous- 
ly grown into a priesthood, and as priests had acquired property 
ill land, houses, and temples, the possession of which modified the 
aims and character of the fraternity. The founders and first 
disciples of the order had no intention of serving as priests to the 
outside community, or in fact of doing anything else than 
wander over the earth as celibates and lead the ascetic life of 
which Shiva, their patron deity, was the pattern. But the piety 
of the people compelled them to become priests in the temples 
of Shiva, whether they liked it or not ; for it is only in the temples of 
Shiva or his consort. Kali, that priestly functions have been assigned 
to them. As most readers are already aware, it is only -Brahmans 
of an inferior stamp who will accept offerings placed on the 
Ungam or Shivite symbol ; and hence a class of men like 
Goshdyens, who were believed to have special influence with Shiva, 
and therefore to be better qualified than any others to receive on -his 
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behalf ti|ie offerings made Jto him by the people generally, supplied 
a public want. Thus, if a BrahmsM of the Pandi class could not 
be found to take charge of a Shivtte- temple, some* Goshdyen was 
selected for the office ; and a GosHdyen so appointed bhcame thence- 
forth the owner of the temple and acquired the right of bequeathing 
all the interests attaching to it to his own successors. By the same 
rule, too, a Goshayen might purchase such rights from a Brahman ; 
and in this way many of the temples of Shiva fell into the hands of 
Goshiyens and remained there. Other Goshdyens again, not 
employed as temple-priests, but leading the model life of an ascetic, 
have been presented at different times with gifts of land and houses 
by the pious laymen of the comthunity, partly With a view to pre- 
senting a costly offering to the great god Mahadev through the 
medium of his chosen servants, and partly for providing a perma.- 
nent source of charity to the poor and needy, of which the Goshdyen 
would serve as trustees and distributors. Having thus acquired 
property of a kind which could not be moved, and which, therefore, 
compelled them to live in certain fixed places, a large portion of the 
fraternity ceased to be mere wandering mendicants, begging their 
bread from place to place, as all originally did and as some are still 
doing. But settled habitations and the permanent acquisition of 
wealth lead naturally to the marital instinct and to the desire for 
heirs, to whom property can be bequeathed. Moreover, the custom 
of illicit unions with women of the lower classes had long been 
secretly practised. The postponement of the final ceremony of 
“ Vijaya Homa” led to a gradual relaxation of discipline, especially 
among the younger men of the order, who had been initiated from 
early boyhood. Low-caste women were seduced from their houses, 
and others who had no homes received shelter and were retained 
as mistresses. When sons and daughters were born, the former 
might be initiated under the disguise of boy disciples. But daughters 
could only be given in marriage ; and as no outside caste could accept 
such girls as wives to their sons, it was necessary to find husbands 
for them within their own community. Thus marriage became at 
last an openly recognized rule or custom of the fraternity, and so 
from a celibate order they became an hereditary caste. 

The special function, then, of Goshiyens, considering them as 
a caste of priests and not merely as a religious order, is that of 
serving as priests in the temples of Shiva, and less frequently in 
those of his consort. Kali. Mr. Sherring. observes : ■ “In this part 
of India they worship Vishnu, though in. some other parts they 
seem to be devoted to Shiva.”— Tribes and Castes, -Vol I, 
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page 257). Such a irema-rk implies a fyndamental ffiisco^captiotl 
of the facts. They worship Vitshnix at times, aot becamse Uiey are 
Goshdyens but 'because they are* Hindus. But it is the worship of 
Shiva which has made them whht ^they are. It is only on the 
Shivaritri, or the great annual festival* of Shiva, which takes place 
in February, that candidates for initiation are inducted into the order. 
The text whispered into the ear of the novitiate on that occasion is 
the Hudri, that is, the Shivite Gayatri, and not the ordinary Gayatri 
pronounced in honor of Vishnu, the Vedic Sun-god, which Brah- 
mans and other twice-born castes are expected to repeat daily at 
sunrise, noon, and sunset. Again, all Goshdyens trace their origin 
to Sankara Achatya, whom they Worship as an incarnation of Shiva 
juat as Rima, Krishna, and many others are held to be incarna- 
tions of Vishnu. Sankara Achdrya, as is well known, was the 
great teacher, who came from Southern India (Malabar) in the 
eighth or ninth century, A.D., and preached the doctrine of Shiva 
in opposition to that of Buddhism, which in Upper India was then 
in an advanced stage of decay. The ten branches or sub-divisions 
of. Gosbdyens fancy that they are descended from the ten eminent 
disciples on whom his mantle descended when he left the earth. 
Shivism is therefore the peculiar creed of the Goshdyen order or 
caste, and it is only in the temples of Shiva that they can act as 
priests. Goshdyens of the Kanphata or ear-split class can serve 
as priests and slayers of victims in the temples of Kali also. A 
conspicuous example of this is to be seen at the temple of Devi 
Patan in the Gonda district, Oudh. In Assam, where the tem- 
ples of Kali are especially numerous, I have heard that Goshd- 
yens are more prominent as temple priests than Brahmans ; and 
even in Upper India they must be considered a rival, though still 
much inferior caste. 

The marriage ceremonies of Goshdyens are not the same as 
those of other Hindus. There is a much less degree of formalism 
attending them, indicating, what is the fact, that the custom of 
marriage was foreign to the original aims and intention of the order. 
Probdi>Iy by degrees the differences of ceremony will die out, and 
Goshdyen marriages will be attended with as much fuss and ex- 
penditure as those of other Hindu castes. A change is coming 
over the whole spirit of the order. A considerable number of 
Goshdyens have, like Brahmans, become entirely secularized, all 
pretensions to be either priests or devotees having been aban- 
doned. Like Brahmans, too, they have no speciality of function 
as a secular caste, but will take up almost any kind of work that 
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tomes theff haitds, m long there is tao ceremonial pollution 
attaching to it. •* 

There is one other celibube oVder \Hiich. threatens ere long to 
become a caste, and by preci^ly the same process thal has made the 
Goshiyehs one. This Is the order of Bairigis, who hold about the 
same d^ree of influence and wealth among the Vishnuite orders 
that Goshdyens hold among the Shivite. Thus far no such thing 
as marriage is openly recognized amongst them. But they have 
acquired vested interests in many of the temples and other places 
sacred to Vishnu, or to the deified men and animals vidio are asso<- 
ciated with his history. The great Hanuman Garhi at Ayodhya,*-* 
the fort of the flying monkey-god Vho aided Rdma in his invasion 
of Lanka, which is visited every day of the year by pilgrims from 
all parts of India — is in the hands of Bairdgis. In fact the whole 
of Ayodhya, the city so sacred to the memory of Rdma and so en- 
deared to the hearts of all Hindus, is overrun by this grasping and 
mendacious order, who point to one house as the spot where Rdma 
was born, to another as the house in which he played as a child, to 
another as the courtyard in which his father, Dasharatha, adminis- 
tered jastice, and so forth ; and they exact a liberal fee for the 
formation. The same kind of fate has attended many of the odiec 
cities or temples sacred to Vishnu or his incarnations, such as Bithor 
in the Cawnpore district, Brindaban in Muttra, Chifmkuta in Bdnda^ 
Misrikh in Sitapur, Dwarka in Gujarat, and many more. Bairdgis 
have acquired, too, a proprietary right in some of the temples of the 
sun ; for Vishnu in the Vedic age, before he had begun to make 
himself incarnate in beasts, fish, and men, was merely an impersona- 
tion of this luminary. At many of the Surajkunds or Sun-tanks 
in Upper India, to which patients go to be healed of skin diseases, 
as Naaman the Syrian went to the Jordan to be healed of his lep- 
rosy, an image of the Sun-god may be seen on the bank, with some 
Bairdgi seated beside it, ready to receive the ofierings made by the 
visitors. In another way, too, Bairdgis are following in the footsteps 
of Goshiyens. They have acquired large properties in land given . 
them by pious laymen as ofierings to Vishnu and for the benefit 
of the poor. The boy disciples whom they initiate into their order 
are often their own illegitimate sons, and it is to such disciples that 
they bequeath the lands given to them for a purpose so entirely 
different. Probably the day is not far distant when marriage will 
be openly recognized as one of the customs of the order, and the 
Bairdgis will then have become a caste like the Goshiyens. 

The jealousy with which the different orders regard each other 
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is best seetl at the Kumbh-ka-Melas qr twelfth-year fair^, when 
crowds of pilgrims assemble fV«m all parts of Upper India to 
bathe in the Ganges at Allahabad* or Hardwar. It is deemed es- 
pecially fortihiate to enter the Water when the sun is passing 
from the zodiac called kutnhh or pot and entering that of makar 
or crocodile ; and violent contests arise as to which order is to 
have precedence " The rivalry of the Bairigis and Goshdyens 
culminated in the last day of the fair in 1760 in a pitched 
battle, which' terminated in the defeat of the former, of 
whom some 1,800 were slain. Again in 1796 the Goshdyens, 
venturing to resist the better-equipped Sikh pilgrims, were 
defeated with the loss of five hundred men.” — {North- West Province^ 
Gazetteer,Y o\. ll, 2 gi). As the reader is aware, the Sikh and 

Bairigi are of the Vishnuvite class, while the Goshdyen is Shivite. 
At such battles the honor of their respective deities is at stake. 
The Goshdyens and other Shivite orders claim the right of the first 
bathe because the Ganges is said to have sprung from the matted 
locks of Shiva when he first descended into the plains of India from 
the peak of Kailisa. The Bairdgi, Sikh, and other Vishnuvite 
orders claim precedence, because by their creed the Ganges took its 
rise from the sweat of Vishnu’s toes. 

So far as I can learn from persons likely to be well informed 
on the subject, the total number of males belonging to the several 
Hindu orders, within the area of the North-'West and Oudh, is not 
likely to be less than half a million. Individuals from these orders 
may be seen wandering from place to place in all parts of the country. 
Groups varying in number from 50 to 1 50 are collected together in 
monasteries called maths or akavas at places of pilgrimage, such 
as Benares, Allahabad, Chitrakut, Hardwar, Muttra, Ayodhya, Ac. 
Probably many of the Brahmans who are now established at these 
sacred places as river-priests or temple?priests, under the name of 
Gangaputra or Panda, are descended from the illegitimate sons of 
celibate devotees, who permanently resided in the local monasteries 
and received the alms and adoration of the people. 


John C. Nesfield. 
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PERJURY IN JUDICIAL COURTS. 


the exception of an occasional paragraph in the newspapers 
commenting in individual cases on the absolute immunity, 
from punishment enjoyed by false vvitnesses, the very important matter 
of the due exercise of the law in dealing with the all-pervading system 
of perjury which flourishes and has flourished from time immemo- 
rial in this country, has hitherto occupied an infinitesimal portion of 
public interest This is not surprising, the matter being more or 
less a portion of the technical administration which does not directly 
attract unofficial discussion ; but that judicial officers should con- 
sistently refrain from the use of their power to con^derably 
weaken, if not totally eradicate, a custcftn which is the root of mudi 
unavoidable injustice, is unaccountable. After fourteen years’ experi- 
ence I have no hesitation in stating that the very great majority 
of magistrates are reluctant to initiate legal procAdings in cases 
when false charges are made or false evidence produced in support 
of charges either false or originally based more or less on facts. 
This reluctance is not based on any belief that the Indian Penal 
Code does not make provision for legal action in such cases, for 
section 182 fully covers the case of perjury on the part of witnesses, 
and sanctions the infliction of imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, with or without a fine to the maximum amount of Rs. 
1,000; while section 21 1 exposes the originator of a false charge to 
imprisonment up to two years with fine in ordinary cases, and up 
to seven years with fine or whipping in the case of the graver 
charges specified in the section. If action in flagrant instances be 
by any chance taken under the above sections, it is almost invariably 
in criminal cases only, and on the application of the police. - 

Examples of this remarkable reticence on the part of a body, of 
officers who enjoy a world-wide reputation for zeal and thoroughness 
in the execution of their official duties could be quoted indefinitely, 
but it will suffice to give one example for the present. 

The charge against the Surat police of causing the. death of 
aParsee by ill-treatment has . been well aired by the. press,, both 
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English and Vernacular, and is of sufficiently recent occurrence to 
be fresh in the minds of our rp^ders. • I'he vernacular papirs, with 
that usual readiness on their part to^' prejudge lapses on the part 
of the administration which so neatly approaches sedition, comment- 
ed severely and unfavourably on the supposed miscarriage of 
justice indicated by the light sentences inflicted by the magistrate 
on the police officials found guilty of misconduct. Now that the 
facts have become known and the reasons made patent for these 
light punishments, we see that there has undoubtedly been a 
miscarriage of justice, but not in the direction indicated by an un- 
justly censorious press. The Pioneer of the 18th August has a 
leader on the subji,ect, from whicl^l quote the following paragraph 
a3 applicable to my subject : “ The adn(iinistration of justice will 
never receive fair treatment until those who deliberately fabricate false 
statements against the police are taught that they cannot dP un- 
punished. Here in this case we have two natives coolly inventing 
damaging evidence, but we hear nothing of proceedings against 
them.” Doubtless many of the other leading newspapers will 
comment in a similar spirit on this omissioq, and there probably 
the matter will end. ^ 

The public at large may not be generally aware that, although 
•Europeans are put on oath before their evidence is taken, yet the 
statements of natives (not being Christians) are recorded upon, 
solemn affirmation only ; hence prosecutions for perjury in the literal 
meaning of the word cannot be instituted under section 181 of 
the Indian Penal Code, by which three years imprisonment may be 
awarded, but section 182 already quoted provides a minor punish7 
jnent, yet one which would be most effective if put into force 
frequently. 

While the prevalence of the custom of false swearing is generally 
attributed to the laxity of the Courts in ignoring it as a criminal 
offence, yet there appears to he a general impression that the 
Courts concerned cannot be expected to initiate prosecutions fpr 
perjury. The principal objection assigned to such initiative 
procedure, is the increase in judicial work that must necessarily 
ensue. It has also been observed that action in this direction by 
a magistrate would be open to the suspicion pf being personal ; 
but when the institution of proceedings in other offences coming 
under the immediate personal cognizance of the. Court is free from 
such suspicion, any reason for its exceptional application tp cases 
of perjury does not appear tenable. 

The objection on the score of an increase to judicial wPfk, 
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besides being absolutely- opposed to the , principle of critnioel. 
legislation, which is to check and ^ntsh, but not to eopdooe eriiQe» 
appears extraordinarily short-lighted. That this increaae U(ould be 
the immediate result of eneiigetic4>rocedure is undoubted, but that 
its continuance would be of short duration is equally certain, and 
the Judicial Department would soon commence to reap a benefit-, 
which would more than tenfold repay it for the temporary increase 
to its duties. 

Speaking of criminal cases, on which alone my official ex- 
perience Justifies the expression of an opinion, a very large propor- 
tion of cases go before a magistrate in which some part of the 
evidence is false — probably this proportion is not ,less than 50 per 
cent A prompt prosecution following all instances of detected 
perjury would very shortly tend to the production of fewer witnesses 
and the fabrication of fewer false charges, with the concomitant 
advantages of great saving in time and clerical labour to 
the magistrate, and the minimising of the chances of innocent 
injustice. 

In the case of the trumped-up charges against the Sur|t police 
there is reference only to accusations against an official branch of 
criminal executive administration, but the principle would fail 
unless extended to all cases of false charges and false evidence 
concerning the unofficial population also. In fact it is mainly 
in action in these cases that success is to be found, the offence being 
more common and the individuals injured less capable of self-defence 
than when officials of the government are charged. 

At present, when criminal charges are proved false, and cancelled 
as such by the magistrate, action is occasionally taken against the. 
complainant under section 182 or 21 1, Indian Penal Code, but against 
Mm alone, attd while he is convicted of tlu fabrication of a false 
charge, the witnesses whom lu has produced in support thereof escope. 
scot free. The incompleteness of this procedure is evident without 
comment, yet many magistrates discourage even limited action of 
this sort. 

Again the police department, although often unfavourably 
and unfairly criticised by those who have no opportunities of 
forming accurate judgments, can no more lay claim to inujiMU- 
lateness than the rest of erring humanity, and the temptuMom 
to strengthen a good case by the interpolation of n little» 
bit of carefully manufactured circumstantial evidence is often gre^t 
and sometimes irresistible. Apart from the objection on principle' 
to this practice, the carefully fabricated evidence frequently, breaks 
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down on cross-examination in Court, and^ what is frequentl]!^ a true 
case in other respects is thus spoil^. 

What is sauce for the unofficial ^public is also sauce for the 
policeman,, and his liability to a judicial conviction, which would be 
certainly followed by departmental pAnishment, would act as a 
deterrent to his excessive zeal. 

As before stated in this article, I am unable to speak from 
personal experience with any certainty regarding the general • 
prevalence of perjury in civil cases ; but since it prevails under one 
set of circumstances it is only reasonable to assume that it is equally 
rampant in the other. 

One special instance has come to my personal knowledge, where * 
a Santa, who indulged largely in money-lending to the surrounding 
agricultural population on the security of their crops, made ■ a 
profitable business of obtaining false decrees against his debtors by ' 
a systematic use of false witnesses. His proceedings were so 
barefaced that a strong feeling of exasperation against himself and 
of dissatisfaction with an administration under which such plundering 
was legalised at length culminated and found vent in his murder 
by some of his victims and th§ relatives of others. 

The system of perjury has now become so established, and is so 
natural and congenial to Asiatic natives that it is much to be feared 
that isolated effofts would be almost useless, or their results only 
contemporary with the reign of the magistrates instituting them ; ‘ 
but there can be little doubt that a combined crusade, originated by 
the adoption of prompt and vigorous measures for prosecution' 
would break the back of a custom which, as long as the four-anna 
witness” is in vogue, renders the popr and comparatively speaking 
honest cultivator, ignorant of the seeming anomalies the law, 
the prey of the rich and unscrupulous assailant of his purse and 
character. 

In conclusion I wish it to be distinctly understood that this 
article is written in no spirit of caviling against the administrators 
of the law, and I fully believe that every magistrate who refrains' 
from proceeding against perjury has reasons for so doing which, 
whether right or wrong, justify him to himself. I have merely con-' 
tributed what 1 can in no hypercritical spirit to the discussion of 
what seems to me an important question, largely affecting the welfare 
and content of our agricultural population and the administration of 
justice. 


A Police Officer. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


: The Bombay Native Portuguese Commu^IiTy. By Philip 
R. Valladares. Bombay^ 1885. — ^This pamphlet^ written by a Junidc 
Student/St Xavrer’s College, Bombay,” indicates •more zeal than 
discretion on the part of the author. It is not without intereitt 
as a sketch of the manners and customs of the community to which; 
he tells us, he has the honor to belong.” We venture to doubt^ 
however, whether this community will re-echo his sentiments, or 
feel much complacency in having produced such a scion from the 
parent stock, who, from the vantage-ground of his student’s desk, 
rates them roundly for their deficiencies, and holds up the mysteries 
of their domestic existence to the vufgar gaze of uninitiated oift-* 
siders. Still, let us hope that they may profit from his youthful 
criticisms, and learn to swallow this very ungilded pill without too 
many wry faces ; supported by the inward thou^t that blame^ 
too, as well as praise^ may be perfected “ out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings.” Meanwhile, however, we fear that his prefatorial 
aspirations will hardly be realised, and that an aflirmative, rather 
than a negative, reply will be returned to his somewhat naive 
query : “ Would it give my brethren offence, if I should indulge 
in my candid sentiments, that I am at it^ in this little work.'’ 

Here is a specimen of how our genial author is at it in the 
pamphlet before us : — 

‘*Ho\v is it (he writes) that most of our young males and females are 
ignorant of the system of conducting themselves in society? It is, if not 
entirely, at least to a great degree, due to their not mixing in respectable 
assemblies. Some parents think it mortally sinful to send their sons and 
daughters in fashionable circles. They think it a downright disgrace to suffer 
their children to adopt the manners and customs of the refined. They hardly 
believe in fashionable evening parties, and such like unions where the cerononial 
of polite society exists." , , . 

Worse than this, there are some parents within the writer's 
knowledge, who imagine that a liberal education imparted to their 
children finally ends in their turning traitors” — to what or. to whoai 
d^onent saith not Moreover there are mothera in his community, 

51 
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nay even fathers, who " think it a sufficient accomplishment if their 
blooming daughters can read* (and , write.” “ Was there ever," the 
author justly -asks, “ a greatei* delusion ?” For the deplorable 
consequence is, that we find “so''m{iny young females who know 
not how to maintain the prestige of their species.” 

The Portuguese community is not, it appears, any more than 
other communities, free from scandal-mongers, and our author 
quotes the case of a young man of a respectable family, " whose 
innocent movements with the young ladies in a balbroom were so 
ridiculously misinterpreted, that for many days he was the all- 
absorbing topic of conversation.” 

In his description of “ the daily routine of our well-to-do class,” 
Mr. Valladares is very sarcastic over the failings of the ladies of the 
household. ” While the mother,” he tells us with italicised bitterness, 
is engaged in her domestic drudgery of life, /ter gifts are usually 
at their toilet." However she, according to our author, is not without 
her consolations, for, later in the morning, she “ generally goes to 
her neighbours to chit-chat every possible nonsense with the female 
members of the house and after filling her soul with all this 
jaVgoh” returns home at mud-day, " almost quite exhausted in mind 
and body,” when she “ majestically orders out her dinner.” Let us 
hope that this and the subsequent siesta make up, in some degree, 
for the bad quarter of an hour she passes, at dusk, with her husband 
over the supper table, who “ usually finds fault with some article 
of food or other, and reproaches her (which, as our author parenthe- 
tically remarks, is a very improper thing to do) with every con- 
ceivable threat.” 

The writer gives an account of the marriage customs of his 
community, which call for no special remark, except that we notice 
that the old Scotch custom of washing the bride’s feet — apparently 
handed down from Roman times — seems to be regularly practised. 
In the case of funerals, the Bombay Portuguese takes the Irish and 
their wakes for his model, and as soon as the ceremony is over, 
feasting and merriment are the order of the day — upon which 
proceeding Mr. Valladares remarks with a naive shrewdness : — 

Some imagine that dining with the family of the deceased 
on the burial day is doing a very consolable act. Where they picked 
up this idea, I am not in a position to say. But surely Almighty 
God never intended it, since he has expressly said only — ‘ Thou 
Shalt bury the dead'— and nowhere is it said, after burying dine 
with the bereaved family,” , 

- . But we have written enough to show that this outspoken little 
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pamphlet may be said to coAibine amusement with instruction, 
and we^can only hope, in tonclij^on, that its adventurous author 
weathered the perfect whirlwii^ ofi abuse,” which, he says, be is 
well aware that he will bring aboubhis ears in writing iti 

The Law of Limitation and Prescription (in British 
India). By Upendra Nath Mittra, M.A., B.L. (Tagore Law Lectures, 
1882). Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. 1885. — it is unfortunately 
too common in the case of these lectures, the present treatise appears 
long after its original defiveiy in the form of discourses. These 
lectures relate to subjects of a delicate nature, which would include 
matters of frequent controversy with a litigation-loving people, and 
should be of interest and value 4 o the legal community. They 
are written in clear and excellent English. We note a reference 
here and there to that blot in pur Code in India, Act XV of 
1856, which provides that when a Hindu widow remarries, all her 
rights in her husband’s property cease and determine as if she 
were dead. It appears also that in the Punjab, Muhammedan 
widows succeed to their husbands’ lands when there are no 
descendants in the male line, for life, or Ull they marry again ; and 
meanwhile Mr. Ilbert fritters away *his legal acumen over the 
copyright of Newspaper telegrams. 
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Pitt’s Foreign Policy ... 
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The First Christian Council (a.d. 50) 

Game and the Game Laws in England 
The Gladstone Ministry : A Retrospect 

Lord Macaulay and Sir Elijah Impey.— The following 
works form the heading of this article : — 

1. The Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, By 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, K C.S.I., one of the Judges of the High 
Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division. In 2 vols. London, 1885. 

2. Echoes from Old Calcutta; being chiefly Reminiscences of the days of Warren 
Hastings^ Francis^ and Impey, By H. E. Busteed. Calcutta, 1882. 

3. Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey : compiled from authentic Documents in refu* 
tation of the calumnies of the Right Hon, Thomas Babington Macaulay, By 
Elijah Barwell Impey. London, 1846. 

4. Howells State Trials, Vol. XX. 

Mr. Hastings murdered Nuncomar by the hand of Sir Elijah 
Impey.*' Such, in the famous phrase of Burke, was the charge 
brought against Impey by Macaulay, who himself declares that ** no 
other such judge has dishonoured the English ermine since Jeffreys 
drank himself to death in the Tower.** Of a crime more hideous a 
man cannot well be accused, and, if true, no words can be too strong 
to condemn him. 
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^ It is c|ir contention that the charges are not true, and that Sir jAmeii Ste*' 
phen has in the work before us provjed ccyfclusively that Impey^ instead oTbeing 
a second Jeffreys, was a man not othe^ than just and foir-minded, and that in 
particular at the trial of Nuncomar hp conducted himself with all that impar* 
tiality that is to be looked for in a jud2;e. 

« « o o e « # 

Nothing can be said too highly in praise of the completeness with which 
Sir J. Stephen has carried out his present task. His attitude throughout is 
judicial. It is as if the trial of Nuncomar had come before him for rehearing. 
With the most careful attention to the minute details of evidence in accusation 
and defence, he has digested the materials before him. For such a work the 
ground had not even been prepared. The defence of Impey, published by his 
son, is a work beyond comparison confused, tedious, and irrelevant ; and, but 
for their pathetic earnestness, the clumsy Stacks on Macaula^ do more to excite 
ridicule than to carry conviction to the reader. 

It is a subject of the gravest regret that Lord Macaulay did 
not investigate the charges in which he has so vehemently declaimed. 
Had he investigated them, he could never have written as he has 
done. It is true that his sources of information were poisoned. 
Mill was here a most dangerous guide, with his rooted love of 
detraction ; while Macaulay was no doubt influenced by the •furious 
rhetoric of Sir Gilbert Elliot — Impey’s accuser before the Commons— 
and by the magnificent denunciations of Burke. 

We now proceed to show that the view adopted by Lord Macaulay was essen- 
tially wrong. An examination of the evidence given at the^rial of Nuncomar, 
the man whom Impey is accused of judicially murdering, must be preceded by 
some account of the chief actors in the events that took place before the trial, 
and by a slight narrative of the events themselves. Of Nuncomar it is difficult 
to form any very clear conception. We know that he was tall and graceful in 
person, and of a constitution of extraordinary strength and vigour. As a Brah- 
min, he preserved the purity of his caste with even more than the perfection of 
ritual required of his order. The Mahomedan chronicler,; who recorded the 
dying throes of the Mogul Empire, speaks of him thus : * He was a man of 
wicked disposition and a haughty temper, envious to a high degree, and on bad 
terms with the greater part of mankind, although he had conferred favours on 
two or three, and was firm in his attachments.’ Lord Clive had accused him 
of forgery and treachery, and his name was at one time a constant subject of 
contumely among the directors in Leadenhall Street. But though it seems 
in vain to seek for any marked personal traits— unless it be the fortitude 
with which he met his death— the actual events of his life are clear enough. 
The political disintegration, which took place throughout Bengal before 
the complete establishment of English rule, brought into view two men of 
remarkable gifts — Mahomed Rheza Khan, the representative of the Musul- 
man; Nuncomar, of the Hindoo interests. We cannot here stop to relate^ hew 
first one and then the other of these great opposing figures were made use of by the 
English Governors. Clive, when he left Bengal for the last time, had established 
the power of the Mahomedan, and had expressed emphatically his dislike and 
distrust of Nuncomar. Hastings had bitter personal feelings the Hindoo, 
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and| from private as well as from pablic motives, .would have' preferred td have 
withheld employment from him permac^ently. Vhis, however, was not to be. Whei>^ 
tber, as Lord Macaulay suggests, the crafty Hindoo was actually able to bring 
a secret influeijice to bear even in L^adenhall Street, or whether policy alone 
dictated the step, it is difficult to say ; but at cuny rate the fact remains, that . 
the Secret - Committee, who controlled the affairs of the Company in London, 
determined to pull down Mahomed Rheza Khan from his offices, and, if need 
be, to make use of Nuncomar as the instrument of his destruction. To this 
course Hastings consented. The great Mahomedan officer fell, and with him 
the last remnant of native authority in Bengal. Nuncomar was not, as the 
Secret Committee had suggested, personally rewarded, but “ the office of trea- 
surer of the household was bestowed” on his son ; an appointment which, while 
it prevented Nuncomar from saying his services had gone unrewarded, placed 
no power in his hands. Nuncomaris aftibition had been to fill the post which 
his help had been used to abolish, and the destruction of his rival thus gave 
but a fresh impulse to the hatred he felt for Hastings. He awaited only the 
opportunity to take his revenge on the Governor-General. 

We need not repeat here the opening of the quarrel between 
Hastings and the majority of the Council, in which, by the Regu- 
lation Act of 1773, the Governor-General was but the figure-head, 
except so far as the casting vote was concerned. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Counoil seemed to have gained a complete 
victory, and Hastings’s power in Bengal was a name, Nuncomar 
came forward to charge the Governor-General with having sold 
offices ai)|d received bribes ; and how in the moment of his triumph 
Nuncomar fell by the act of a private accuser. Nothing doubtless 
could be more fortunate for Hastings than the arrest of Nuncomar 
on a charge of forgery ; and because it was so fortunate for him. 
Lord Macaulay assumes without question that Hastings was the 
real mover in the business, and that without citing any suspicious 
circumstance, or bringing forward a vestige of proof. 

The charge against Nuncomar was, that in 1770^ six years before, he had 
foiged a bond purporting to have been given him by a certain native banker, 
Bollakey. Doss. When Bollakey Doss died, Nuncomar had tried to prove the 
bond agaist his estate. The whole question had come before the civil court of 
Calcutta* in an action as to the distribution of the testator’s estate. Here the . 
charge of forgery against Nuncomar had first been made, and proceedings had 
gone so far, that Nuncomar (it is alleged by Impey in his defence) had actually 
been arrested and imprisoned on this very charge. But matters had 
stopped here. The Mayor’s Court — and this was one of the great argu- 
ments used in favour, of setting up the Supreme Court — was not always 
as independent as it should have been., Nuncomar was at that time making 
himself useful to the Government, and Hastings, according to Impey, ordered 
him to be released front prison. The accuracy of this statement is doubted by 
Sir James Stephen. With all due deference to the weight that attaches to his 
opinion, we are inclined to differ from him. Impey was an accurate man, and 
was (iw too careful to have weakened his very strong case by an assertion 
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which m 1 ff 1 it 'hav6 been proved untrue. ' That the faV:t was not esseOtiaf to his 
argument makes this all the stronger. A|} Imp^ had to prove was, that n 
criminal prosecution was determined oii before the accusations against Has- 
tings, and of this he had other proofs^! Months before Nuncomar brought his^* 
charges, and before the Council or tlfe Judges had reached* Calcutta, the, 
prosecutor had attempted to proceed criminally in the case. This, however 
be could not do unless he could get possession of the bond itself, which wajs 
then among the papers connected with the civil suit, and impounded in the' 
Mayor’s Court Accordingly the prosecutor’s attorney, Mt Driver, moved that 
be should have possession of the document in question. This was refused him, 
and he was therefore unable, so long as the bond was withheld, to institute any 
further proceedings. This was in March 1774. 

Towards the end of October in the same year, the Supreme Court, which, 
superseded the Mayor’s Court, and was empowered to take* over all its papers 
and records, landed in India. Mr. Farrer, afterwards Nuncomar’s counsel, had 
arrived at Calcutta a day or two before the Judges. About a month ^ter . he had 
been there he was applied to by Mr. Driver, who instructed him to move the 
Supreme Court for the delivery of the papers, which had now passed into 
their custody. In January 1775 the motion was made, though, owing to a 
delay in obeying the order, and the necessity for a fresh motion, the papers 
were not actually delivered up till the end of April On the 6th of May, a 
date which shows that, as soon as the bond had been secured, py>ceeding3 
were commenced, Nuncomar was committed to take his trial. 

These facts show conclusively that the charge made against Nuncomar 
was no stale accusation vamped up at the demand of Hastings, but one regu* 
larly and deliberately conceived by a private person long before the Governor- 
General had been accused by Nuncomar. ^ 

On the 8 th June his case came on for hearing, and the trial 
lasted seven days, during which the Court never adjourned ; the jury 
retiring to an adjoining room, under the charge of the SherifTs 
oiTicers, to take refreshment and to sleep. 

Now, Impey is accused of the judicial murder of Nuncomar^ 
yet the trial did not take place before Impey alone. With the Chief 
Justice sat the three puisne judges, Hyde, Chambers, and Le 
Maistre. 

Their powers, unless they were equally divided, were as great as his, and 
he alone would have been powerless to murder Nuncomar. A Chief Justice 
is not a commander-in-chief, and the whole traditions of the English bench 
are against according him any such position. As it was, however, the whole 
Court concurred not only in the summing-up, but in the sentence and in thb 
refusal of a respite. Impey then could be no more guilty than they ; 
unless it can be shown that in some way he contrived to influence hts 
brethren unfairly, to bear down their opposition, or to overawe them into 
acquiescence in the wicked act which they could have prevented had they 
differed from him. Yet no one has ever accused them. The whole blow i$ 
always directed to fall on Impey, and one of them is even admitted by Impels 
accusers to have been a man of virtue and integrity. 
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. Assaming, however, they were all |^uilty,.how wonld:they pr<H 
cced to effect their diabolical purpose ?«• . ^ 

Since the tri^l was atrial by their mere desire would not be enough: 
They must In some manner get the jury to return a verdict of guilty. If the jury’ 
had been'packed, there would, of course, have peen no difficulty in this,* and no 
necessity for an -eight days’ trial. But hone of Impey’s accusers have ever 
ventured to say that the jury was packed, and for this reason — it was empanel- 
led by a Sheriff in no way prejudiced against the prisoner, but rather prejudiced 
in his favour — ^Macrabie, the secretary, the brother-in-law, and the confidant, 
if such he ever had, of Francis. Besides this, the prisoner availed himself of 
the right to challenge the jury, and objected to no less than eighteen of those 
who came to be sworn ; and among those who sat was Touchet, whose 
subsequent quarrel with the Supreme Court puts it out of the question' that he 
would , have been frightened or cajolid by Impey. But though the jury is not 
packed, there aiie no doubt ways in which a partial Court could influence their 
decision. Such would be unfairly admitting evidence for the prosecution ; 
unfairly refusing it for the defence ; bullying the counsel of the prisoner and 
his witne'sses throughout the trial ; refusing to allow him in cross-examination 
to press disagreeable questions which would break down the case of the pro- 
secution ; assuming at each step the guilt of the prisoner himself and the 
peijury of his witnesses ; and forcing on the notice of the jury circumstances 
as if proyed, which, in fact, are mere accusations. Lastly, in the summing-up, 
a partial Judge would have his greatest opportunity. From his notes he 
reminds the jury of the evidence ; in his own language he can describe its 
character. His experience and his learning give weight to all he says, and 
should he assume from the judgment seat the artifices of the advocate, his 
arguments would seem irresistible. 

Let us, then, in examining the conduct of the trial, be on the 
watch for any or all of these symptoms of pattiality in the Chief 
Justice. . . 

The bond, which it was alleged had been forged, recites how 
certain jewels were deposited on account of Nuncomar with the maker 
of the bond ; how the jewels were plundered at the time of the defeat 
pf the Nabob’s army ; and how he, the maker of the. bond, promises 
to pay 48,621 sicca rupees as the value of the jewels. It is attested 
by three, witwesse^s— Mahab Roy, Silabut, and Commaul Mahomed. 

The evidence upon which the prosecution relied to prove the bond a forgery 
consisted of three First, it was said that the attestation by Commaul 

was a . forgery ; . secondly, that the attestation by Silabut was a forgery ; thirdly, 
that there was evidence that Bollakey -Doss never owed the money, and some 
evidence that he did not execute the deed ; and fourthly that the, statements 
contained in the bond .as to the consideration for it were false.” Commaul, in 
giving his evidence, denied that he had ever witnessed the deed, but explained, 
that he had some years before sent.his seal— for he- did not deny the seal to. 
be his— to Nuncomar, but that he could never get it back, though he had 
asked for it repeatedly. He then went on to tell bow, when he Jfiint heard 
that a bond had been produced with his name to it, he went to Nuncomar «nd: 
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told him: what ha had heard. Nuncomari 'he dedare^^ iSe^idd 
having cokfidence in you, 1 have affixed yoty; seal, which» was in 'ttiy |>dsse$si6wii 
to the bond of Bollakey Doss. HaMng ^worn, you wiU> give ^evidencfe of this 
before the Gentlemen of die Adawlatf’ The witness continued ** 1 answered^' 
*How shall J be able to take a false oath ?* He answered, had hopes in’ 
you.’ I answered, ‘ Men will give up their lives for their masters, but not theii^ 
religion ; have no hopes ^of me.’ ” This statement that the prisoner had confess- 
ed his guilt was, on the face of it, perhaps, unlikely ; but the corrobprative evi-^ 
dence of two other witnesses put it in a ffir more probable light than Commaul 
did himself. They showed that, at the time of the alleged confession, the suit iri 
the Mayor’s Court was going on, and it was necessary for Nuncomar, in order to 
make good the bond, to get the evidence of Commaul, which would almost cer- 
tainly have been conclusive. Besides, they showed further that Nuncomar had g 
good excuse for making the proposal, as Commaul had come«to ask him to be his 
surety, and that what the prisoner said came to this : ” Be evidence for me, and I 
will be your surety.” Mr. Farrer, counsel for the prisoner,* naturally stamped thiss 
story of the confession as preposterous, and dwelt on the absurdity of supposing* 
that Nuncomar would put his life thus into the hands of a man with whom he was^ 
notion terms of confidence, and remarked on the small degree of credit due to a 
confession made only once, and nobody present but the party and the witnessr 
which are the words of Commaul’s evidence.” How would a judge whose oaly^ 
prototype is Jeffreys have met these two views of the confession.? Wou)d'h*e ndt 
have bawled down every word spoken against the truth of the confession; and‘ 
have declared to the jury that they must hold it proved true, and that- therer was' 
now no doubt but that the prisoner was guilty ? How did Impey treat it in his 
summing-up ? Commenting on Ferrer’s remarks, he says : It is highly' ptoper' 
you should take these things into consideration ; you will consAer on what terms 
they were at the time of these conversations. Confessions of this nature are’ 
undoubtedly suspicious, and to which, except there are matters to corroborate 
them, you should be very cautious in giving too much credit.” 

The evidence as to Silabut’s attestation was next gone into. 
Silabut was dead, but two witnesses were examined as to his hand- 
writing. One of them was Rajah Nobkissen, a native of position.' 

When first asked whether the writing of the name on the bond was in Sila- 
but’s hand, he answered : " The words are not of His handwriting ; it is not his 
common writing. 1 have seen several papers of his handwriting.” When askedf 
'whether he can take upon himself to swear it is not his handwriting, he can only 
answer that Silabut has written things before him, and that “this is not the kind 
of writing I have seen him write, but God knows whether it is his - handwriting or 
not.” When asked to say what his opinion about it is, he becomes still more 
reluctant. “ The prisoner is a Brahmin, I am a Coit ; it may hurt my religion ; it 
is not a trifling matter ; the life of a Brahmin is at stake.” He is pressed stilb 
urther with the question, “ Do you or do you not think this the handwriting of 
Silabut? Remember you are upon oath to tell the truth and the whole truth.^ “1* 
cannot tell what is upon my mind on this occasion about it.” “Why not?” “Tils? 
— ^ — - i- ’ - ; ra 

* Mr. Farrer was the only able counsd then practising at Calcutta.’ He had be^n fire ^ 
^gaged by the prosecutor, as we have already seen, to mov^ for the delireiy of the gapert- 
but he was subsequently retained for the defence in the crimihal trlaL 
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concerns the a Brahmin. ^ I tlqn’t choose to.say what is in my nrind about^ 
it.” How* would Judge Jeffreys have cjonimentcd upon such a witness’s^vidence ? 
Impey’s comment^ ^ter fairly stating life substance of the evidence, is this : ** I 
must caution you against receiving any impression unfavourable to the pri- 
soner from the hesitation and doubts or exclamations of this witness, or from any 
other circumstances except what he actually deposed to*” 

The evidence for the defence was directed to prove ** the whole 
transaction was genuine.” The whole thing really turned on four 
witnesses, who swore they had seen Bollakey Doss execute the bond* 

All four told the same story, with some trifling discrepanciesw But it was not 
the discrepancies in their narration of an event which occurred ten years before, 
which called for explanation. In the words of Sir James Stephen, ** The suspici- 
ous part of the evidence of these witneirses was their extraordinary and unnatural 
agreement in a number of matters of minute detail which they could have no 
5 pecial reason for remembering.” Two of them agreed to an astonishing 
extent in the most petty dietails. Their evidence has been placed 
side by side in a footnote in Sir James Stephen’s book, and seen thus, 
the grave doubts which must rest on such statements can be easily understood* 
But this was not all ; there was still clearer proof that the tale had been got by 
heart, for in cross-examination, one o£ them, when asked to restate something, 
said Jf 1 begin at the beginning I can tell* I cannot begin in the middle 
and, on being told to begin again,cepeated his previous evidence, word for word. 
There were other suspicious circumstances connected with these witnesses, but 
their full force can hardly be given except by quoting the whole evidence. All 
four were dependants of Nuncomar. In treating this incident in his summing-up, 
Impey does not, as he might so easily have done, comment scornfully on it» 
doubtful character. He, indeed, after noticing one of the doubtful points in their 
story, suggests a most ingenious explanation which few people would have thought 
of. Sir James Stephen remarks that it would not have occurred to him* In fact 
Impey does just what he ought to have done ; he points out the peculiar nature 
of the evidence, mentions a possible explanation^ and ends by telling the jury 
they must form their own conclusions as to its credibility. 

The evidence next called, that of Kissen Juan Doss, was the 
mainstay of the defence. But, though strong in fact, it was strictly 
not admissible by a rigid interpretation of the rules of evidence^ 
The witness’s statements concerned the contents of a lost paper 
^ Many attempts, ” Impey said, in summing-up, ** were made to establish it in 
evidence which failed of legal proof, but as I thought so well of Kissen Juan Doss” 
(he had changed this opinion later as we shall see presently), and as it would 
have been extremely hard, if such a paper had existed, the prisoner should be 
deprived of the benefit of it, I said (having first asked the consent of my 
brethren) that though it was not strictly evidence, 1 would leave it to you to give 
such weight to it as you thought it deserved. I still leave it to you, and if you 
believe that such a paper ever existed, it wodd be the highest injustfoe not to 
acquit the prisoner.” 

Is it conceivable that a Jeffreys would have listened to sucly 
evidence for a moment ? 
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This ^aper, which Kissen Juan Doss declared he had beeinhpvriti by one of 
BoHakey Doss’s attorneys, purported to be correct statement dtS^e aecoont . 
concerning the jewels signed by Bollakey v^ss himself,' and admitting hfs^U^iltty 
for the debts secured by the bond said to be forged. Up to this goint the Xourb 
seems, from* the demeanour of ijplt witness, to have given great credit to his 
statements. Unfortunately, however, for the prisoner, he, on the very last day > df' 
the trial, desired that this witness should be recalled, and asked whether he had 
explained the above-mentioned paper to Mohun Persaud, the prosecutor. The. 
witness declared he had. Upon cross-examination, he added that Mohun Persaud 
took the paper in his own hand and read it. He was then asked why he had 
not mentioned this before, to which he replied, ‘‘If nobody asked me about it, 
why should 1 tell the bad actions of Mohun Persaud ?** He afterwards said he had ^ 
forgotten the fact, then repeated he was afraid of Mohun Persaud, and when 
reminded that “ the being afraid of Molftin, and the not recollecting it, are two 
different things,” and “ that both of them cannot be true,” he could give no ansvrer, 
but fell into the greatest confusion, and finally remained silent. 

Now, Impey, while pointing out to the jury the prevarications 
and suspicious nature of this witnesses story, yet concludes this part 
of his summing up with expressions, which were not well chosen if 
he was determined to get a verdipt that would gratify the Governor- 
General ^ 

“ I am much hurt to be obliged to make these observations on the evidence 
of a man that I entertained so good an opinion of. I must desire you to 
recollect with regard to this observation, and every one that I submit to you, that 
you are to make no further use of them than as they coincide with your opinions '* 
and observations ; and when they do not, you should reject ftiem ; for it is you, 
not 1, that are to decide on the evidence. ” 

Such is a short account of the evidence ; there are, besides, one 
or two small incidents which tend to show the temper in which 
Impey conducted the trial. 

During the evidence of Nobkissen, the prisoner desired he might ask 
Nobkissen a question. The Court directed him to consult his counsel first. 
“The question being overheard by Nobkissen,” says the reporter, he said, 

“ Maharajah Nuncomar had better not ask me that question.’ Upon which, 
Nuncomar declined asking the question.” How easily could an unjust judge have 
taken advantage of this incident to inflame and prejudice the jury, and to hint 
that the witnesses were in collusion with the prisoner I This is Impey’s remark 
to the jury : “ Yoq must receive no prejudice from this ; you must forget the 
conversation, and judge only by the evidence at the bar.” Again, when there was . 
a question of whether a certain witness should be called by the defence, the Court 
warned the jury that if he was not called by them, they must receive no prejudice 
against the prisoner, as the witness was one to whose evidence the defbnce could 
have objected. 

Another instance of the Court’s impartial conduct of the case is 
still more marked. There was a dispute between t^he prisoner’s' 
counsel and the jury on some papers which had been handed up for 
their inspection 
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^Tbe council for the prisoner s^ke in a w^rm and improper manner to the 
jury. Ceui ^. — ‘This is a manner in which the 'jury ought not and shall not be- 
spoken to. The prisoner ought not to su^er from the intemperance of his advqcate« 
You,, gentlemen qf the jury, ought not to^ receive any prejudice to the prisoner 
oor that account, nor from the papers themsel^^s, which, not having bfeen admitted 
y in evidence, you should not have seen ; and having seen, whatever observation 
you have made, you should forget : it is from what is given in evidence only that 
you are to determine.’ ” 

In his summing-up the Chief Justice read and commented upon 
each observation o^ Farrer. 

The most weighty of these was this: “The witnesses are dead, the 
transaction is stale and long since known to the prosecutor.” How easily a 
Jeffreys could have stormed against such a theory, which he might have 
inveighed against as pleading the Statute of Limitations to a crime 1 This is 
how Impey, with his “ gross and scandalous partiality,” treats the remark. “ These 
are objections of weight which you, gentlemen, ought carefully to attend to when 
you take the whole of the evidence in consideration, for the purposes of forming 
the verdict ; and I have no doubt you will attend to them.” 

He next turned to the evidence itself, and his comments on the 
defence put it, as it seems, in a fair light. There is not a trace of 
partiality. Then follow Impey’s own observations in favour of the 
prisoner, which, as Sir James Stephen remarks, could not have been 
put ** more concisely, or in a way better calculated to impress the 
jury. 

For instance: (‘There is certainly a great improbability that a man of 
Maharajah Nuncomar’s rank and fortune should be guilty of so mean an offence 
for so small a sum of money.” Since the sum was over 7,000/., this might even 
be called going too far in the prisoner’s favour. In a well-balanced summing-up, 
the last sentences are the most important It is at these the jury, when the 
case is complicated, overwhelmed in a sea of evidence, catch for guidance. 

“ You will consider on which side the weight of evidence lies, always 
remembering that in criminal, and more especially in capital cases, you 
must not weigh the evidence in golden scales ; there ought to be a 
great difference of weight in the opposite scale before you find the prisoner 
guilty. In cases of property, the stake on each side is equal, and the least pre- 
ponderance of evidence ought to turn the scale ; but in a capital case, as there 
can be nothing of equal value to life, you should be thoroughly convinced that 
there does not remain a possibility of innocence before you give a verdict 
against the prisoner.” 

Then, after some remarks declaring “that the nature of the defence is such 
that if it is not believed it must prove fatal to the party,” which are perhaps 
applicable to England, but hardly to India, where, “to bolster up a good 
case by peijury is not an uncommon thing,” come these final sentences : — 

“ You will again and again consider the character of the prosecutor and his 
witnesses, the distance of the prosecution from the time the offence is 
supposed to be committed, the proof and the nature of the confessions said to be 
made by the prisoner, his rank and fortune. These are all reasons to prevent 
your giving a hasty and precipitate belief to the charge brought against 
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him ; but if you believe tbe foots sworn against him to be ijAUffOtelter 

the natuie of the facts themsel^es^ Your s^se of justice and yOlw ipofiogB 
will not allow you to convict the prisoner Unless your consciences are fi^^satisfied 
beyond all doubt of his guilt. If tbey afe not, you will bring that yei^ict^ which 
from the dictates of humanity you e^illbe inclined to give ; bSt^ should your 
consciences be convinced of his being guilty, no consideration, 1 am sure, will 
prevail on you not to give a verdict according to your oaths.’* 

If Impey had entered into a conspiracy with Hastings to mur*- 
der Nuncomar, he certainly ought never to have been trusted again 
by his brother conspirator. It was trifling with their cause to court 
in this way the possibility of an acquittal. , 

But perhaps the best comment is to follow Sir James Stephen’s example, 
and append here a passage from the Articles of Impeachment,” where it is 
alleged that tbe Chief Justice ** became in effect the advocate of the prosecutor, 
and pronounced a charge when he summed up the evidence on the said trial 
with the most gross and scandalous partiality, &c., manifesting throughout the 
whole proceeding an evident wish and determined purpose to effect the ruin 
and death of the said Maharajah.” Lord Macaulay, we suppose, read these 
words and believed them true. That he can possibly have read the summing- 
up itself, we have too great a respect for his honesty to fancy for a moment 
possible. Had he read it, he must have seen that the whole matter rested 
with the jury, and that if he wanted conspirators to fit his picture, it fras there 
he must seek them. Even the natives, unfamiliar as they were with the notion 
of trials by jury, seem to have understood that it was they, not the judges 
who found Nuncomar guilty. The Mahomedan chronicler,* in that priceless 
comment on English rule from a still independent native sounce, never mentions 
the judges in his curious account of the trial. The jury is with him the 
important figure. After describing the charge against Nuncomar he goes 

f 

on ; — 

To enquire into so heinous an offence, and to discern the punishment 
due by law, it became necessary to have a grand jury. A grand jury signifies 
an assembly of twelve creditable Englishmen chosen by lot. . . . Their 
duty is to examine what is to be his punishment ; but till they have found out 
this punishment they cannot be spoken to by any one, lest they might be 
influenced to swerve from the dictates of justice and equity. This grand jury 
was made up over and over, and twice changed (the court of justice at that 
time being full of people), until it was proved and determined that Nuncomar 
was guilty and deserved death, and that his kind of punition was to be hanging.” 

Sir J. Stephen, after the most careful attention, comes to the 
conclusion that the prisoner’s witnesses were fairly treated, and that 
the reason why the Court asked them many searching questions waft 

* The Siyyar^aUMataghirtn is a native history of the fall of the Mogul Empire, 
translated into English by a French refugee. Though not historically accurate^ tbO 
reflections contained in it are of the greatest interest and value. We are glad toseeSiv 
James Stephen expressing surprise— a feeling which we have long felt— that it has 
never been reprinted. If the Indian Goveminsnt could be induced to collect a scries 
of Monumnta Hisiorica of the English rulp in India, Huesein Khan’s amudamii^t 
appropriately serve as a beginning* 
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the one given, vie., the inefficiency of the prosecuting counsel, who 
were incapable of obtaining fcom the Witnesses ' evidence it was 
essential the jury should have before them. It is curious td notice 
that except Sir R. Chambers,’* tl^e questions were put by Sir E. 
Jmpey least of all.” Here is Sir J. ^ephen’s summing up of thp 
whole matter : — 

VMy own opinion is, that no man ever had, or could have, a 
fairer, trial than Nuncomar, and that Impey in particular behaved with 
absolute fairness and as much indulgence as was compatible with his 
duty, in his defence at the bar of the House of Commons, he said* 
* Conscious as I am how much it was my intention to favour the prisoner ih 
everything that was consistent with justice ; wishing as I did that the facts 
might turn out favourable for an acquj^tal ; it has appeared most wonderful to 
me that the execution of my purpose has so far differed from my intentions 
Chat any ingenuity could form an objection to my personal conduct as bearing 
hard upon the prisoner.’ My own earnest study of the trial has led me to 
the conviction, that every word of this is absolutely true and just. Indeed, 
Che first matter which directed my attention to the subject was the glaring contrast 
between Impey’s conduct as described in the S/a^e Trials, and his character 
as described by Lord Macaulay. There is not a word in his summing-up of 
which 1 should have been ashamed had 1 said it myself, and all my study of the 
case has W suggested to me a siiyg^le observation in Nuncomaris favour which 
is not noticed by Impey. As to the verdict, I think there was ample evidence 
Co support it.” — “ The Trial of Nuncomar,” i. p. t86. 

The prisoner having been found guilty, the question of a respite 
next came under the consideration of the Judges. Upon this 
Macaulay says : — 

That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar, we hold to be perfectly 
clear. Whether the whole proceeding was not illegal is a <iuestion. But it is 
certain that, whatever may have been, according to technical rules of con- 
struction, the effect of the statute, it was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. 
The law which made forgery capital in England was passed without the smallest 
reference to the state of society in India. It was unknown to the natives of 
India.” * 

In these words Lord Macaulay, with a confusion and irrelevance, astonish- 
ing in one who, even though it was his boast to be no lawyer, was at least a 
law-maker, introduces a point of great importance. In fact his words ask 
two questions : Was Nuncomar amenable to the statute 25 George II. c. 2, which 
punished forgery with death ? If he was, yet ought not the Court under the 
circumstances to have used their powers of reprieve ? Before attempting to 
answer these questions we must remind our readers that as to natives in the 
position of Nuncomar being within the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court there was no doubt. The only doubt was, whether the Court was to 
adminisler the English criminal law, pore and simple. The Charter creating . 
the Supreme Court had empowered the Court to administer criminal justice 
in such or the like manner and form, or as nearly as the circumsUnces of 
ihc place and persons will admit of, • as in the Courts of Oyer and Terminer 
in that part of Great Britain called England.” A question was at the trial 



raised by one of the judges, Mr. Justice Chambers, whether, since the English 
law of f&tgery was adapted to the particular commercial and social condition 
of England, and since the same rea^ns fdr such a law did not apply to Bengal, 
the clause of the Charter would nbt alfow the indictment being laid, not under 
the statute which rendered the offend^ capital, but under an earlier statute 
of the reign of Elizabeth. Impey,^ on this, said, that he thought the indict* 
ment was well laid on 25 George II.,” and he went on to say that 

he considered ^the town of Calcutta (which was, as far as it was necessary to 
go on this occasion) to be greatly commercial besides that, it could not be 
reckoned an uncultivated or uncivilized state of society, and ‘‘that it might 
perhaps be rather deemed to be degenerating and redescending for want of 
wholesome laws.” This argument is characteristic of the eighteenth century, 
when to make an offence capital was always considered the best check on crime, 
and, though it may not appeal to us now^ must at least t|p allowed consistent 
with the ideas then in vogue. But there is a far stronger reason why the law 
of George II. was in force at Calcutta. Ten years before, a native, and, like 
Nuncomar, a Hindu and a Brahmin, had been tried under it in that old Mayor’s 
Court, which* had always administered English criminal law, and whose jurisdic- 
tion the Supreme Court inherited. This Brahmin had been found guilty, and had 
been sentenced to death. He was not executed, however, and for this reason. 
The principal natives petitioned in his favour, on the ground that, till that 
trial, they had not understood the crime to be punishable with death^ and their 
petition was granted ‘ in hopes that the condemnation will be sufficient to deter 
others from committing the like offence.’ It is thus impossible to deny that the 
statute was published in Calcutta, or that it was unknown to the natives. 

Beyond* Burke’s magnificent declamations in his own generation, 
the accusations against Impey spread but little, forfeen still remem- 
bered his triumphant defence before the Commons. It was not till 
Macaulay, with the enchantments of his style, gave them new life, 
that — his acquittal forgotten — Impey stood before the world as the 
type of the unjust judge. After the publication of the younger 
Impey’s Memoir, so pathetic in its clumsy eflTorts to vindicate the 
fame of a father, Macaulay should have reinvestigated his charges^ 
and have given Impey another chance of being cleared. We know 
no\y what the result of such re-investigation must have been. 
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The Paris Newspaper Press. — Every morning the Parisians 
have the choice of more than a score large four-page political prints 
and ten small ones ; in the afternoon fifteen other large journals 
are published ; between eight and nine o’clock in the evening two 
more appear. A Parisian will tell you that scarcely half-a-dozen 
out of these fifty daily newspapers are really profitable enterprises 
in themselves. 

The rest exist more or less laboriously, and the majority depend 
upon various arrangements, combinations and subventions, which 
cannot be precisely analysed. 

The most profitable journals are Lt Petit yournal, Le Fit'aro, La Latttenu, 
and Le Git Bias. But many of the old-established papers, althongh having 
small circulations, continue to pay fair diiddends ; their expenses ate slight, 
and they are aUe to make a profit on their sales. The yomnat des DLtats^ 
for instance, has lenuuned faithful to the traditions of the French press before 
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cheap' pap€ts , welte iiftifodaced^l h 'single numWr; fs sdd Tor io'^ceatipies; andt 
yearly^subscriptions for Paris and for |he dei^r^ments are respectively; 7^; 
and io frapes. At priesent the journal def^Dihats is rarely se.en.on the newspaper 
stalls, but It has 4,000 subscribers, re^esenting a fixed revenue gf, we will J say, 
300,006 francs ; its advertisements •bring in some 200,006 francs ; and lodjpoo 
francs for Bourse affairs. With an income like this and' light editorial exp6hseV 
a journal can end the year with a handsome balance of profit. ' ^ 

The material cost of a newspaper managed on the French' 
system is very small. In the first place not more than half- 
a-dozen papers in Paris are printed from their own type and on . 
their own machines. The majority have editorial rooms in a- 
modest quarter, and the paper is composed and printed in one of 
the great printing establishments iiwthe neighbourhood of the Rue 
Montmartre, which contract to deliver 20,000 copies of a large four- 
page journal for about 1,500 francs. 

The advertising space is farmed en bloc by one of the three great advertising 
agencies which negotiate all kinds of strange arrangements with financial 
companies, and bring the force of their monopoly to bear against any independent; 
paper that attempts to break through the bonds of routine and to introduce 
our Anglo-Saxon system of cheap and direct advertising. But a paper which, 
abides by the traditions finds no difficulty in coming into the world .or ^n going 
out of the world ; rarely a week passes without a new journal appearing or 
an old one disappearing ; and all this mushroom growth does not imply the 
displacement of any great capital. With a few thousand francs you can piiblisl^ 
a few numbers, which are sold with a discount of 2X» 2, osr 1% centimes to 
the vendor, who retails them at 15, 10, or 5 centimes. If the journal succeeds; 
a little, all is well ; if it does not succeed, the disaster is not great. Now in 
Paris you can always find a man ready to give 100,000 francs, which is quite 
sufficient, according to French notions, to start a new journal ; and not only 
every political group, but every fraction of a group, and indeed almost every 
prominent senator and deputy, wishes to inspire a paper and to command an 
organ in which to carry on his own private political campaigns and intrigues. 
Hence the great number and variety of newspapers in Paris and in the provinces, 
some flourishing, most of them struggling, many of them moribund and merely 
kept up as the mouthpieces of narrow political groups or to serve private in- 
terests and personal ambitions. In the case of the purely party and personal 
organs, the owners are delighted if at the end of the year the deficit does not 
exceed four or five thousand pounds. In France it costs, no more to keep a 
daily *** political, financial, and literaiy” newspaper than it does to keep a steam 
yacht, an elegant mistress, or a pack of deerhounds, and the newspaper has 
this immense ' advanUge, that it may lead to air sorts of things, even to the 
Presidency of the Republic. . 

The Figaro is one of the most wonderful productions of the 
century. Villemessant, its founder, who began his career in a. mercery 
shop and ended it at the rpulette table at the age of sixty-nine, ivas a 
prince of charlatans, a model of unscrupulous scepticism, who 
succeeded in making half-a -million francs a year by extending the 
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patronage of his journal with even and impartial hand to the cletgy 
and the comedians, to Notre-I)ame. knd the Folies Be^&re, to 
Lesp&s the barber and to the Comte ^e Chambord, " le Roy.” 

Le Figaro never represented anythiiijg;, either a political opinion} an artistic 
or literary school, or an intellectual moveAcnt ; its mission has always been 
to provide its readers with news and banter ; it was the first paper to introduce 
interviews and other features of reporting, and of the so-called presse d infotmor 
tions. As Villemessant left it at the time of his death in 1879, so the journal 
has, at least in appearance, remained. The inheritance of the Alexander of 
charlatanism was divided amongst his lieutenants, who warned the shareholders 
that if they altered the character of Le Figaro or changed the staff they would 
ruin the property ; and so, at a general meeting of the shareholders, the editing 
and administration qf the paper were igtrusted to the triumvirate MM. Magnard} 
Pdrivier, and Rodays, and the rest of the staff, MM. Albert Wolff, Baron Platel 
(Ignotus)', Philippe Gille (Masque de Fer), Jules Pr^vel,&c., were nominated, so 
to speak, life-editors with fixed salaries and an interest in the profits. Thus 
Le Figaro became a kind of republic with M. Francis Magnard as president, 
but a president exercising very little authority over his ministers and func- 
tionaries. 

Now it is precisely out of this individual independence of the 
princips^l writers of Le Figaro that there sprang up a few years ago 
an abuse in connection with the Paris theatres, an explanation of 
which will go far to indicate how far certain organs of the Parisian 
press are open to the charge of corruption and venality* 

A number of® journalists, notably MM. Wolff, Gille, Boucheron, Pr^vel, 
Saint-Albin, Darcours, and Valabr^gue, having no special gifts for writing for 
the stage, but seeing that large sums of money were to be gained by dramatic 
composition, began to combine pieces which they presented to theatrical 
managers. The managers would suggest to some veteran playwright that he 
should take so-and-so as a collaborator, ** and then we shall have the Figaro 
in our favour.” It was L^ Figaro which first published accounts and criticisms 
of new pieces the morning after their production, and which first began to 
give an anecdotic history of the theatrical evening in the well-known “ Soirdes 
Parisiennes” of the “ Monsieur de POrchestre,” while at the same time devoting 
every day considerable space to theatrical echoes. Naturally, if a Figaro man 
had a piece being played at such-and-such a theatre, he did not neglect the 
opportunities of gratuitous and persistent puffery which were offered him in 
the column headed ‘‘ Courrier des Thd^tres.” The theatrical reporters of other 
journals, which, like devoted great attention to the stage, gradually 

worked their way into the privileged band, and by the aid of the various 
influences of camaraderie^ mutual interests, and personal interventions of all 
kinds, the boulevard theatres, such as the Varidtds, the Renaissance, the Palais- 
Royal, the Gymnase, and the Nouveautds, became more or less the monopoly 
of a syndicate of journalists, to the detriment of young authors, as was recently 
clearly shown by M. Francisque Sarcey. But, except perhaps in the case of 
the Gymnase, one cannot say that there were sums of money psud. The 
existence of the syndicate itself has never been formulated ; there has simply 
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lirisen a ta^it understanding, as^ it were a kind of freemasonry, between the 
journalists themselves and between •the jeumalists and the theatrical managers. 
In France, liberty of the press and lib^ty the stage have (feveloped almost 
simultaneously. The abolition of privilege at once enabled a soaj^-boiler to open 
a theatre and a candle-maker to jKait a newspaper. For both employments 
literary taste or ability were no longer necessary ; the stage and the newspaper 
became purely commercial enterprises ; and the traditions of courtesy which 
existed between the two institutions under the old rigime continued, but at the 
same time they were transformed. 

As a rule one may say that a nation has the press it merits; 
the freer the country the freer the press, and in such conditions the 
more flagrant the abuses the more readily will they get corrected 
by the mere force of things. In Loifdon and in Paris many other 
matters besides politics are looked at from different points of view. 
The clever gentlemen of the Figaro^ who benefit by the mysterious 
powers of the theatrical syndicate, may nevertheless be excellent 
husbands and good fathers. 

In French journalism, as in politics and finance, there is a certain latitude 
allowed to shrewdness ; the three powers are constantly playing into each 
other’s hands ; and the points arc counted according to a special interpretation 
of the code of honour. The director of a Parisian newspaper is generally 
what is known as un kamme tres~forty one of those characters such as Balzac 
loved to paint, who spring from nothing, arrive in Paris one morning from 
the provinces, and proceed to conquer influence, fortune, and fame. Every 
Frenchman knows that the Minister of the Interior, besides his annual salary 
of 60,000 francs, receives a supplementary credit of two millions of francs of 
which he has no account to render except to his own conscience, that is to say 
that at the end of the year the minister addresses a document to the President 
of the Republic, in which he affirms that these two millions, constituting the 
famous fonds secretSy or secret fund, have been employed ** in conformity with 
their destination.” The minister has free and uncontrolled disposal of this 
money, and oddly enough at the end of each year it is invariably found that 
the two millions have been spent to the uttermost centime. 

Not that the ministers spend this money lightly or without thought. A 
gentleman who now holds a very high position in the administration of tho 
Republic happened to be proprietor of a little paper published at Bordeaux 
some years ago ; having one day made a successful application for an allow- 
ance of 10,000 francs from the secret fund, he had the misfortune to be robbed 
of the sum by his cashier. Thereupon he applied to the minister, M. Thiers, 
again, but M. Thiers replied, in his shrill and squeaky voice, “ 1 know it is 
State money, but I cannot pay it twice over.” From which it may be concluded 
that the Minister of the Interior does not always lavish money on the officious 
newspapers as some people suppose. The Budget Commission last June, after 
a warm discussion, struck 10,000 francs off the total of the secret fund, with the 
express understanding that this reduction was intended to establish the prin- 
ciple that no subventions should be given in future to newspapers or to politi- 
cal agents. The reduction is small indeed, and perhaps it will not greatly 
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. change the present condition of things f9r I notice Andrieux, in his 

SifuveHirsqfa Pr/f/ec/o/Poltce^eveh^goes^o far as to maintain th^at a minis- 
ter can provide subventions for the official press without touching his two 
millions at atl. He has either personally, or through his colleagues, other 
secret funds, in the shape of concessions, 'contracts, and especially the Legion 
,of Honour. If a banker wishes to obtain that bit of red ribbon which plays so 
important a role in French life, he has only to undertake at his own expense 
the publication of the official journal of the minister. Arrangements such as 
these have the consecration of usage and almost of tradition. There is np 
especial secret about them any inore than there is any especial honour attached 
* o the red ribbon obtained in such conditions. In the same sheet you will 
find an article written by a man of faith and conviction ; another article written 
to order to serve the purposes of some politician ; a disguised puff, a delicate 
•piece of literary criticism, a maliciousSit of scandal, an ardent appeal for some 
meritorious charity, the panegyric of one artist beside the merciless condemn- 
ation of another. In short, putting of course out of the question the lowest chantage 
journals, which are beneath our notice, the Parisian press strikes one as a 
strange mixture of seriousness and frivolity, of loyalty and deceit, of sincerity 
and roguery, of irredeemable defects and brilliant ^qualities. 

t 

Neither the Parisians nor the provincial Frenchman have not 
yet t^en smitten with our Anglo-Saxon mania for mere news be- 
cause it is news. Two attempts are now being made to introduce this 
disastrous craze, one with American capita^ Le Matin, and one 
with French capital, Le TiUgtaphe. Both these journals spend 
much money on telegrams and special wires and the like, but hither- 
to it cannot be said that their success has proved absolutely and, 
beyond dispute that their creation has filled a want. 

There is an innate artistic sentiment in the Frenchman which indisposes; 
him for the enjoyment of the bare laconism of the telegram. He does not 
live by the dry bread of politics alone, but also, and above all, by the honey 
that falls from the lips of his poets, his writers, his musicians, and of all those 
who drink at the sacred springs of art. No newspaper can find favour in the 
eyes of the French public if it neglects the national artistic sense. With all 
its shortcomings and frivolities and meannesses, Le Figaro has literary qualities, 
and within its limit it gives an amusing presentation of events. Its chief 
chroniqueur, M. Albert Wolff, has many peculiarities. He is the ugliest man 
in Paris ; like Offenbach, he is a German, native of Cologne. He arrived in 
Paris in 1857, became secretary to the elder Dumas, and was first known on 
the boulevard as “Dumas’ German,” “I’Allemand de Dumas.” Since then 
M. Wolff has developed in all respects ; in the opinion of many he has become 
a personification of Parisian wit, and though the stylists consider his French 
to bear the stamp of the provincial belesprit, no one can deny that M. Wolff 
has always ha4 an instinct for writing a chronique exactly oa the subject which 
the public wanted to be talking about, in other words M. Wolff has in the 
highest degree Vactualitd, But as a chroniqueur, gresit ^ his repu, 
tation is, he cannot be compared with Rochefort, who alone writes a chronique 
which is a real article, holding together from beginning to end, droll, mordant* 
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ferocious even,' at times, but always witty and fiinny in the most^S^i^nal^anS ' 
unlaboured tfashion. M. WolfT Exercised immense influence a few yeskia 
as an art critic, but the impudence of*hts vecent articles has deprived ^ him of 
most of the authority which he arrogated to himself. The other leading 
fueurs of Le Ft^aro axe M. A. Clave^u, ^ho writes admirable literary essays'* 
under the pseudonym of “ Quidam,** M. Albert Delpit the novelist, M. Bergemt' 
the poet, M. Ldon Lavefdan (Philippe de Grandlieu), and the Baron Platel'^ 
(Ignotus). The two latter gentlemen make a specialty of high-flown ctmseiva-' 
tive articles full of strange theories about divine right and Republican wrong 
expressed with the aid of ah abundance of grotesque metaphors. The dramatic 
critic of Le Figaro is M. Auguste Vitu, a lean and dried-up old gentleman 
with a dyed moustache and a slight resemblance to the late Emperor, whose 
history he has written, and during whose reign he held a high position in the 
official press. M. Vitu is certainly the n^st erudite and qpcomplished living 
dramatic critic in France ; the French stage and its history have no secret for 
him ; Moli^re has had no more learned historian, and in the minutise of old 
French M. Vitu could have given points to Littrd. 

Le grand reportage^ which generally means an " interviewing,'* 
was introduced into French journalism after 1870, and was osten- 
sibly borrowed from the Americans. Thiers is looked upon by the 
French reporters as their patron saint, because he was the first who 
consented to be cross-questioned by hj. de Blowitz and certain of 
his own compatriots — a fact which allowed the wily statesman to 
communicate to the world a quantity of things which he was 
delighted to publish, and to which he gave added^importance by 
seeming to allow them to be wrenched out of him against his will. 

Gradually ** reportage” has extended its domain to all classes of society, 
even to the demi-monde, whose heroines now have their dinner-parties reported 
in the Gil Bias between an exquisite “ fantaisie” by Thdodore de Banville, a 
profound and brilliant philosophical article by Henri Fouquier, and an artis- 
tically pornographic story by Catolle Mend^s. The promiscuity of Parisian 
life under the third Republic is naturally reflected in the press. The Frenchman, 
too, was born to be interviewed ; he likes it, and sends his card and compli- 
ments to the reporter, who on his side enjoys his task, and flatters himself that 
his articles, which he collects in a volume at the end of each year, have given 
the deathblow to those old-fashioned secret memoirs, which used to relate all 
sorts of trivial and amusing facts just fifty years after they had lost all interest 
The first-class French reporter, gui prend une conversation d chomme dn joter^ 
earns 15,000 to 25,000 francs a year, and even more, in his amusing business 
of receiving the confessions of kings, mountebanks, and other members of 
society. He is a skilled workman who deserves encouragement and admiration,, 
for he contributes very largely to the amusement of his contemporaries, besides 
^ving satisfaction tn the vanity, and self-love of the most eminent or notorious 
of them; furthermore he is to a certain extent a writer, an artist; and a 
critic. He must know how to present his matter with a certain literary elegance 5: 
and, as in writing a piece for the stage, so in writing a reporting article thete 

is; as M. Sarcey wduldsay, aVnaysda^scine d /aire^ the tme great scene on wbidv 
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the effect of the whole piece depends. The very language, too, helps the,, 
reporter. ^ • 

This conversational quality of tfi^ Frcnqh tongue explains many features 
of the modern French newspaper. The French journalist naturally talks to his 
readers and exeels above all things in the causerie^ a form of literature which 
not only favours the manifestation of the writer’s personality, but indeed owes 
its savour and piquancy to the free expression of that personality. Hence the 
aversion of the French to the editorial “we,” and hence the prevalence of 
signed and personal journalism. No first-class French journalist would accept 
the conditions imposed by our English anonymous newspapers. French jour- 
nalism is a purely democratic career ; the road is open for those who have 
talent, and the public is judge and paymaster. Personal, that is onymous^ 
journalism gives the French press its vivacity, its variety, and its fertility in 
ideas. Thanks to personal journalism jhe French press, although it has become 
in the main since 1864 a purely commercial enterprise, has maintained those 
high literary qualities for which it is unique in the world. And, thanks to 
personal journalism, France and the civilised world at large have been able to 
give honour to whom honour is due in the persons of those eminent French 
journalists whose names are Ernest Renan, Taine, John .Lemoinne, Gabriel 
Charmes, J. J. Weiss, Francisque Sarcey, Cl^menceau, Claretie, Banville, 
Fouquier, Henri Rochefort, Delpit, Paul de Cassagnac, Bergerat, Henry Maret, 
Jules Simon, Vacquerie, Paul Bourget, Ranc, Herv^, Scherer, Henry C^ard, 
Paul Msfntz, Scholl, Paul Bert, and a score other political writers, critics, socio- 
legists, and essayists. 

Whenever French journalism is anonymous it tends to become 
dull and heavy. The first page of Le Temps^ for instance, is often 
mediocre and tiresome, and the reason given by one of its most 
eminent contributors is that the director, M. Hebrard, insists upon 
keeping this first page unsigned, and as a consequence can 
get none but second-rate men to write it. The first page of the 
Ripublique Franqaise^ though excellently inspired, is frequently dull 
and heavy for the same reason. But of the really important journals 
Le Temps is by far the best at the present time. 

After a long struggle it has succeeded in dethroning the Journal des DSats^ 
and now it is the French journal which has most subscribers both in France 
' and in foreign countries, although its circulation has not yet gone beyond 35,000 
a day. Le Temps is the type and model of the grave French journal in which 
politics and serious matters take the lion’s share of space. Its political shade 
is moderate Republican ; in the expression of opinion it is always clear, measured, 
and just, and, unlike most French party journals, it never loses its balance, or, 
as the French say, il ne demballe jamais. Le Temps packs its text closely, and 
pays but little attention to elegance of make-up. On the other hand, the reading 
matter is generally excellent. Its dramatic critic, M. Sdrcey, has a European 
repuUtion; its art critic, M. Paul Mantz, is one of the most learned and liberal 
of the many brilliant art critics of modern times ; its chronicler of the Parisian 
movement is the novelist, dramatist, and polygraph, M. Jules Claretie, whom 
his less industrious rivals disparagingly call ** a monster of fecundity its 
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Hterary critic is M. Scherer ; the academidahs MM. L^uvd and Mesiites are 
frequeait contributors. The news department of Le Temps^ which is the great 
Parisian evening journali is admirabfy managed, and gives briefly eli that an 
intelligent Frenchman cares to know^bout foreign politics and foreign countries. 
Its foreign correspondence is one of .the* great features of the jonmali and a 
department in which it shows mbre enterprise than any other Parisian journal. 
^ it may be remembered, was the only French journal which had a 

correspondent to follow the Prince of Wales in his Indian journey in 1876 ; it 
published valuable letters from Francis Gamier long before the public knew 
that hardy pioneer’s name. Recently its Tonkin correspondent, M. Paul Bourde » 
wrote a series of letters which have made a volume of remarkable literary 
excellence, and won their author the cross of the Legion of Honour and a hand- 
some honorarium from the journal. Le Temps is one of the very few French 
papers which have a pronounced respect ^r unadulterated fgct ; in most of the 
other Parisian papers a very small amount of fact is mixed with a very large 
amount of criticism, anecdote, malice and amusing dressing, which accessories often 
cause the writer to deviate widely from the path of strict truth. Le Temps also 
on principle excludes puffs” from the reading matter of the journal ; it never 
indulges in jokes or scandal ; its feuilleton novels, often translated from the 
English, are of such a perfectly proper and moral tone that the journal can be 
placed in the hands of the most austere Protestant families ; it always makes 
a point of publishing m extenso the speeches of new academicians the very 
afternoon of their reception, a fact which is very significant of the orthodox cul- 
ure and robust literary appetites of its readers. In short, Le Temps is a tho- 
roughly respectable newspaper. 

The greatest French newspaper is the one-sou Petit foumaU 
the circulation of which at the present moment exceeds 906,000, 
and before the end of the year, thanks to the excitement of elec^' 
tion times, it will certainly reach the unparalleled circulation of one 
million copies a day. 

According to the latest statistics, there are in France about six millions of 
persons who read newspapers, and admitting that each copy of the Tet/t Journal 
is read by three or four persons, which is a low average, one may say that the 
Petit Journal is read by half the reading population of France. The Satur. 
day literary supplement of the Petit Journal^ although it has only just completed 
the first year of its existence, has already attained a circulation of 200,000 copies, 
and is able to promise its readers original contributions by Zola, Haldvy, Sardou, 
Dumas, Claretie, Daudet, &c. The results obtained by the Petit Jourttal are 
certainly marvellous, and its chief editor, M. Henri Escoffier (Thomas Grimm) 
has displayed remarkable tact and moderation in working the paper up to its 
present position. Owing to the immense number and variety of its readers, its 
articles must be absolutely moderate, unmilitant, and unobtrusive in the expres- 
sion of opinion. A single word too strong, too decided, too positively expressive 
in one direction, is enough to cause an immediate decrease of thirty or forty 
thousand in the circulation. Even in the statement of mere news — of a street 
accident, for instance — ^the slightest departure from strict moderation is imme- 
diately felt in the sales. The choice of the feuilletons is equally delicate. Bois- 
gpbey, Jules de Gastyne, Jules Mary, Montdpin, Bouvier, and Emile Richebodrg 
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are the fevhUritei, and the publication of a smxtiinental romance of the latter^ 
gentleman ia the Peiii youmai suffices to attract a hundred thoiAand neir 
Headers^ wliile a feuilleton by some other writer will cahse a corresponding dimi- 
nution. The militant induehce of the may be very great. At the 
dmfe^ for" instance, of Marshal MacM^onls attempted coup in 1877, the 

steady, calm, and imperturbably moderate campaign of this little paper In favour 
dL the Republic was decisive in securing France from the grip of the reactionaries. 
At this moment, now that politics are dull, the Petit youmal owes the conti-' 
auons increase of its circulation mainly to its excellent aud useful articles on 
practical matters, savings banks, and everything that concerns the economy 
and interests of those who work. We must not foiget, also, the great attraction' 
of two romans feuiiletons. Since this method of publication was discovered by 
the founders of Le Siicle about 1840, no newspaper in France has been able to* 
exist without a feuillqjton novel. The l^t attempt to dispense with it was made 
by the Franco- American Matin^ but a few weeks sufficed to convince its pro- 
prietors that it was useless to struggle against a tradition which was backed up by 
all the ivomen of France. 

Le Matin^ which was founded in February, 1884, by Mr. W. 
A. Hopkins, is one of the most interesting innovations that 
have been made in modern French journalism. The paper is being 
carried on entirely with American capital and on Anglo-Saxon 
principles, that is to say, it has its own premises, its own type and 


machineiy, its special telegraph 
despatches ; and it is free from 
government subventions. 


wires, which transmit genuine 
all complicity with financiers or 


' Le Matin is a thoroughly independent enterprise, whose proprietors have 
imposed upon themselves the mission of educating the' French to the appre- 
ciation of news. The process, for re^ons which 1 have already indicated 
will probably be slow ; nevertheless 1 am bound to state that, in spite of all kinds! 
of difficulties . both internal and external, Le Matin has achieved a success un- 
paralleled in the history of French journalism. Thirteen months after its 
foundation it succeeded in covering expenses, and at the present moment it 
has perhaps as great a sale in Paris itself as any other large size four-page 
pkper. Going to press between five and six o’clock in the morning, Le Matin, 
is able, thanks to its special wire, to skim its London contemporaries, while 
at the same time it can take advantage of all that is important in the Paris 
papers, the most enterprising of which does not go to press later than two 
o’clock. To any one familiar with the French public and with French journal., 
fsts, this result will appear remarkable. The proprietors and editors of Le 
Matin must have experienced as much difficulty in training their French col* 
laborators to rapid work as they have in convincing the French public of the. 
importance of rapid news. As far as Paris is concerned, Le Matin is a sue-, 
cess ; business men have comprehended its usefulness, and it has now reached* 
a circulation Of from thirty-five thousand to forty thousand. Doubtless in course 
of time, and by dint of advertising and enterprise, Le Matin will make its way. 
into the provinces also, but at present it is especially a Parisian journal... One, 
of the original features of is that It professes no particular poUtigal 



pinions. Finding it necessary io make som« concessioti to the f'lrentb l!tadee 
who cannht live by news alone, »the proprietors of Le determlhed td 

publish leading articles of all shades of opinion, and to make the first coliimti' 
of their paper a free tribune, in which* eminent representatives* of opportunisfn, 
imperialism, monarchy, and republicaiifsm, might alternately preach thel^ doc- 
trines. * 

From the point of view of circulation, the journal next in impor-' 
izxLCt to Le Petit Journal \s La Lanterne, founded in 1877 by M. 
Eugfene Mayer, aided by M. Yves Guyot, who wrote the famous 
series of articles against the Prefecture of Police signed •' Un Vieux 
Petit Employ^.” La Lanterne took advantage of this start, and 
gradually acquired a large number of readers by adopting a 
moderate Republican tone like the Petite Jouimal^hyit^t^o^zxcio 
time combating the clerical party, and now La Lanterne^ Journal 
Hpublicain anti-cUrical, has a daily circulation of 120,000 copies. 

The circulation of these cheap popular newspapers is very significant, for 
it is by them that the workmen and the peasants are influenced and educated 
and by them that the majority of French electors are guided. The influence 
of the three-sou journals like Le Figaro (70,000), Le Gaulois (18,000), V Evine^ 
mekt (12,000), Journal des Ddbats (6,000), Le Pays Le Constitutionnel 

(2,000), is small compared with that of papers like Le Petit Journal^ La Lanterne^' 
M. Henri Maret’s Radical^ a large four-page one-sou journal which prints 50,000 
a day, Rochefort's Intransigeant (35,000), or even M. Lissagaray's one-sou jour^ 
nal, La Bataille^ which has a circulation approaching 20,000 copies, and is the 
principal organ of the working men’s party. Then, again, there are great 
popular provincial one-sou journals, like the Petit Lyonnais (70,000), tlie Petit 
Marseillais (60,000), the Lyon Ripublicain (50,000), all Republican in sentiment,' 
circulating amongst the masses of the French nation, and all well written and 
well edited, always of course with a view to meeting the demands of a French 
public. 

The tendency of the few Englishmen who ever think about 
the French Radical Press, is to imagine that its writers are. all 
ex-Communards, and that its object is merely to promote revolution 
and bloodshed. This is far from being the case. 

There are certainly several ex-members of the Commune who write in the 
Radical newspapers ; but the English reader would do well to consult other 
historians of the Commune besides M. Maxime Du Camp, and not to trust for 
information about the French Radicals and revolutionaries exclusively to the 
sensational headlines of London sub-editors. There is another point also 
worth bearing in mind in connection with the French Radical press. We 
English, who detest phraseology and instinctively distrust our neighbour at din- 
ner if he takes the trouble to round off his phrases too nicely, can scarcely 
appreciate at its exact value the declamation of the French political journalists^ 
many of whom are still suffering from a remnant of malarial fever caught i^ 
the swamps of Romanticism. The school of which Victor Hugo was th^ Chief 
and last survivor had no foundation in truth and reality. The men of "^fht 
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Romantic school, who really lived the most commonplace of lives in the most 
commonplace of epochs, affected in their artistic* production a systenntic exag« 
geration, a violence of passion, a truculent excess, which formed the most 
grotesque contrast with the habits anti pqactices of a period when daily life 
was peculiarly ^unromantic, and when •'material interests were the foremost con- 
cern of the country. There can be no doubt that the influence of the Romantic 
school on the French has been in many respects disastrous. The French 
mind, formerly so precise, so well balanced, and so logical, has grown 
Accustomed to look at things in a false light, to substitute loud colours, 
mere effect, and cold-blooded brutality for the exercise of reason and th^ 
labour of analysis. The Romantic school gave to words an importance which 
they used not to have, and now-a-days, both in politics, art, and letters, 
there is still a great tyranny of words in France ; and, above all, amongst the 
political writers, whether of the extrem^ Conservative or of the extreme Radical 
shade, has the Romantic temperament survived, for, as I have above intimated, 
the political writers are, as a rule, the least literary of the French journalists, and 
therefore the least accessible to the influences of the living and energising reaction 
of the best contemporary literature. You detect their antiquated Romanticism 
in melodramatic tirades, in frantic appeals to violence, in clamourings for the 
blood of the oppressor, and in the most outrageous and mediaeval insults, all 
uttered and written by men who, like M. Paul de Cassagnac or M. Henri Roche- 
fort, are in every-day life excellent companions, and who in the privacy of the 
conjugal ^chamber bravely opposf the protection of a cotton nightcap to the 
intemperance of the midnight air. The diapason of political discussion is not 
the same in France and in England. 

Even ill the narrowest party organs there are to be found a 
comparative respect for language and of form, a sense of literary 
art, and a heedfulness about things artistic and literary which no 
amount of politics can crush, and which no newspaper director, 
be he an extanner like M. Jourde, of Le Siecle, or a retired money- 
changer, like others who might be mentioned, can succeed in entirely 
suppressing. 

The industrial element is very highly developed in the directors of many 
Parisian journals, but these gentlemen generally have the good sense to leave 
Iheir literary collaborators free and then everything is for the best. On the other 
hand, we have many brilliant and intelligent directors like M. Hervd, for instance, 
who preaches Orleanism in Le Soldi with the elegance and correctness of a 
fellow-student of Taine and About at the Ecole Normale. M. Auguste 
Vacquerie, director of the Hugophil organ, Le Rappel^ is of that honourable 
school of men for whom journalism represented a mission, a priesthood, un 
sacerdoce. For more than fifteen years, M. Vacquerie has written his daily leader 
in Le Rappel^ battling with unfailing vigour in favour of Republicanism, of 
truth, justice and liberty, advising and enlightening the masses, alternately 
trivial, grandiose, original, exaggerated, violent, but always sincere and always 
commanding respect, even when he knelt artlessly in the dazzling majesty ol 
Hugo, his only god and lord. In the venerable Gazette de France^ now in the 
two hundrelh and flfty-fifth year of its existence, I read with pleasure and pro- 
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fit the . literary articles of that accomplished gentleman Le Comte. Armand 
de Pont^iartin, while I skip ^he political articles as being behind the 
age. La Difense and VUnipersef sincp^Mgr. Dupanloup and Louis Veoillot 
died, have lost much of their old, intcirest. La France is* .no longer what 
it used to be in Emile de Girardin’s time. But how amusing and interesting 
it is to glance over the swarm of*morning journals and the swarm of afternoon 
journals that are published daily in Paris 1 What vivacity 1 What abundance 
of ideas ! What apparent conviction in diametrically opposite views ! What a 
brilliant and original comedy 1 And what a fine study Balzac would have given 
us of this modern world of journalists, politicians, duelists, financiers, paladins, 
and charlatans, knights and knaves, virtuosos of rhetoric and torch-bearers of 
progress 1 What an amusing character the author of Char Birotteau would 
have made out of a man like the director of Le Gaulois^ M. Arthur Meyer, that 
staunch upholder of the traditions of monarchy, church, and aristocracy, who now 
gives lessons in moral and physical deportment to the Fau&ourg Saint-Germain, 
after having begun life as a renegade Jew and a tailor, whence the witty 
M. Scholl has allotted to him for armorial bearings galond^dr sur champ 
d*kabiis ( ^chand ^ habits /). 

No account of the Parisian press would be complete without 
a few words about the great dramatic potentate, M. Francisque 
Sarcey, who is one of the most interesting figures in French jour- 
nalism. 

This short, thick, gray-haired and gray-bearded gentleman, with his exagge- 
rated short-sightedness, his inflexible and unrefined features, and his imperturbable 
good-humour, is even more than a Parisian celebrity. Thanks to his long 
journalistic career, his name has become synonymous in Fjjance with common 
sense. During his long collaboration with About in the Dix-neuviime Silcle 
M. Sarcey continuously showed so much common sense that the belief became 
current that he had a monopoly of that quality. M. Sarcey’s standing complaint 
against the present generation is that it is gloomy, pessimistic, and melancholy, 
whereas M. Sarcey finds life full of interest and amusement. He hates politics, 
which he considers to be a source of nothing but declamation, empty phrases, 
bad writing, and unjust passions, and, therefore, as he loves above all things 
clearness and precision, and as he is naturally a good-hearted man, he has created 
for himself a specialty of practical and familiar journalism. During the past 
thirty years M. Sarcey has written, with the rarest exceptions, a daily article on 
some practical question, and so he has become a great redresser of grievances, 
the accepted protector of small functionaries, the counsellor and guide of primary 
schoolmasters, the terror of administrations and public companies, an indefati- 
gable hygienist, and an ardent utilitarian. M. Sarcey is a dramatic critic only once 
a week, when he occupies the Monday feuilleton of Le Temps ; but his most con- 
stant efforts have been devoted to dramatic criticism, and his work in this field 
constitutes- his true title to fame. 

At the present time the newspapers of Europe and America, 
and we might add Asia — for does not the Anglo-Indian journal 
rejoice in its Paris letter ?— support between forty and fifty r^ulgr 
correspondents in Paris. 
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' The representatives of the Great AngIo>Saxon papers have monopolised ’ 
all the front seats at the comedy, and take ^e' lion’s share everywlrere, and ' 
in every respect. The German correspondertts are naturally under a cloud ; the 
Viennese make no great show ; the Italians are numerous, but their journals 
are not specially Enterprising ; and as foi* th^, gentlemen who write in tongues 
un&miliar to western Europe^ their correspoddence, interesting as it may be to 
the quidnuncs of Stamboul or of Cracow, has no reflex interest for the Parisians, 
and still less for us English. 

Within the last fifteen years the conditions of Paris correspondence have 
changed entirely. During the Empire, when the French press was gagged, the 
foreign press was the unique source of information for the French about their 
own affairs. It was then that the IndSpendance Beige established its great 
reputation under the management of M. Berardi, who conceived that excellent 
and varied system of ^foreign correspondence which still renders the journal so 
valuable. It may be easily imagined how much more interesting, and at the 
same time how much more tiresome, were the duties of the Paris correspondent 
under the Empire than they are now. As the proceedings of the Chamber were 
not published freely and immediately, as they are at the present day, it was only 
by intrigue that one could get the text of a speech. The man ‘who had no “ tap” 
in the official world was out of the running. And how much tact and patience < 
and perspicacity it needed to work one’s ** tap” to the best advantage 1 And 
then, 'when by dint of the display of the most precious qualities of diplomacy 
a correspondent had obtained some^ news, he would have to sit up writing all 
night, so as to get his letter off by the morning mail, for the days of the “ special 
wire” had not yet come. 

Now all this is changed. Thanks to the “ special wire,'' the Paris 
correspondents of the London papers live in clover ; they are better 
paid than ever, they do less work, and they have agents toiling under 
them. Yet some of these gentlemen are not happy. 

If M. de Blowitz’s position on The Times is one of which a journalist has 
every right to be proud, other correspondents may consider that they are less 
fortunate. It is a common complaint on the part of the representatives of the 
English press in Paris that their letters are mercilessly mutilated in the editorial 
room in London. Why, they ask, pay for the exclusive use of a special tele- 
graphic wire four or five hours a night if the Paris matter is unceremoniously 

burked”? It must, however, be remembered that the despatches for the London 
daily papers from Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, and other capitals are cen- 
tralised in the Paris offices and forwarded to London by the special wire at a 
great saving of expense. Moreover, the value of having a special wire when 
Events of exceptional interest take place in the French capital or provinces, 
is self-evident At such times as these the vivacious, amusing, and admirably 
written studies of the Paris correspondent, Mr. Hely Bowes, of the Standard* 
are seen to great advantage. Mr. Campbell Clarke, of the Daily Telegraphi 
i;s the .most zealous and ubiquitous of correspondents ; no event of essentially 
Parisian interest, whether a first night at the theatre, a grand entertainmeinf, on 
a funeral, fails to find him amongst the representatives * of “tout. Paris a 
melomanisfc and a 15ver ot art, he has alF kinds of useful relations in the artistic 
world as well as in that of politics. One year ‘ Mr. Ciarke was by some 
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’’ stratagem or other enabled to get into the Salon -before any of 'bla coUaagit^ and 
telegrapAed a careful article ih^iaie for the edition of May isU the datl^ of the 
opening of the exhibition. I remember watching for the publication of this 
.articleforspecialreasons, and I watche'd until the middle of August ! As fOr 
Mr. Crawford, the venerable syndic ^ the foreign press in Paris and correspon- 
dent of the Daify News^ his great* years enable him to look upon things calmly. 
Seated in a comer of the Cafd V^ron, with his inseparable rush basket beside 
him, Mr. Crawford does his work conscientiously and resignedly in the old stylci 
• receiving occasionally a visit and a helping hand from his wife. The Gldbs^ 
ihe Daily Chronicis^ ihe Morning ‘ Post^ the Manchester Guardian^ the Leeds 
Mercury^ the Worlds and other weeklies, all have their Parisian correspondents, 
whose talents and work 1 have not space enough to examine in detail. 

The fault to be found with the Paris correspondence of English 
newspapers in general is that it di»es not give any adequate idea of 
French life and thought. 

In the first place, the system of trusting mainly, if not exclusively, to one 
correspondent, who is, so to speak, chained to the end of a telegraph wire, is 
open to criticism. The correspondent in question has but little time or oppor- 
tunity for wide and varied observation, and he naturally tends to fall into a 
groove. The system of the Inddpindance Belge^ with its dozen correspondents 
all working on their own account in different spheres, gives excellent results. 
It is difficult for one and the same man to deal satisfactorily wifti the many 
different subjects and events which present themselves in the course of the 
, Parisian year. The correspondent, who may be very strong and well informed 
on politics or horse-racing, will be at a loss when he comes to write about the 
pictures in the Salon. Such, I presume, was the coralition of that Paris 
Correspondent of the Times who a few years ago spoke of Corot as a 
historical painter,” and had the good sense not to correct his error. 
'Furthermore, the Paris correspondent of the London papers is constantly for- 
getting that he is writing about Parisians— that is to say, about men of a 
different race, of different education, of different morality, of different aspirations, 
of differently constituted minds and bodies, from those of his own conutrymen. 
He rarely gives his readers a reasoned and impartial presentation of events; 
set forth and explained in accordance with the national humour. He is fond 
of bringing into relief what he calls the French character” of incidents or persons. 
There is, it seems to me, in the greater part of the Paris correspondence of the 
London papers a continuous, and of course unconscious, misrepresentation of 
the French. The study of French social life, of French popular thought, of 
the practical and intellectual life of the whole nation, are neglected, or touched 
upon only very rarely or inadequately. But unless one enters more or less 
into these matters, how can one intelligently study the great French Republican 
evolution whose centenary is approaching? 

The axiswers to all these strictures are obvious. A newspaper, tt 
will be said, is a commercial undertaking ; you cannot force a quar^ 
of liquid into a pint bottle ; advertisements are constantly crowding 
out reading matter ; the general reader does not care about studying 
foreigners and jtheir manners ; the great thing is news and telegt^am^ 
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The Americans seem to me to take a more liberal and a more civilised 
view of journalism than this, and qertainly^- in the matter of Freifth life the 
American public is informed far more completely and variously than the English. 
I do not refer to the achievements of the York Herald^ which is prover- 
bially the worst written paper in the world, and which spends immense sums 
of money in obtaining the very poor result of announcing some piece of news 
five minutes before any other paper, with the accompaniment of innumerable 
printer’s errors, wrong punctuation, and mistakes in the proper names. On the 
other hand, papers like the Tribune^ the TimeSy the Sun, and the Evening Post 
of New York, to say nothing of the leading journals of Boston, Philadelphia! 
Chicago, San Francisco, and other great centres of the New World, devote 
much attention to French correspondence, and some of them publish most 
interesting and varied studies of French life and manners, and clever records 
of the French literarycand artistic moveaients. The American has fewer pre- 
judices against foreigners than we English ; he “goes in for” progress and 
civilisation in artless good earnest, and he is naturally curious to know all about 
the efforts and successes of other nations in the same direction. Provided 
it be admitted that progress and civilisation are desirable . ends, the mental 
attitude of the Americans with regard to the French sister republic is one 
which some of our London editors might perhaps imitate, with advantage to 
themselves and profit to their readers. 

YACar Racing. — In the last issue of the Indian Review our 
readers had a detailed description of the build and performances 
of the famous Yankee yacht America and of the revelation made to 
English yacht-builders by the peculiar cut and set of that speedy 
vessel’s sails. The following article contains a sketch of the history 
of sea racing and a lively account of a regular regatta. 

Probably no sailor, much though he may love the sea, has a great regard 
for a ship that makes long and labouring passages between port and port, and as 
a matter of fact, amongst seamen, and British seamen especially, a fast vessel 
under canvas has always been a favourite. But steam, more particularly since 
the screw propeller has displaced the paddle, has completely separated fast 
sailing from smart seamanship, and speed is gained, not so much from dexterity 
aloft as from hard, grimy work below in the unpoetical stoke-hole. About 
twenty years ago there were some fast and exciting ocean races from China with 
the first of the season’s teas, but the days of such famous clippers as the 
Spindrift and the Taeping were numbered with the opening of the Suez Canal, 
which required the use of auxiliary power between Alexandria and Aden, and 
this has been so increased of late that steam is almost entirely relied upon 
throughout the full voyage. Between the Clyde and the St. Lawrence till very 
recently there were keen contests between the vessels in the timber trade, and 
it was not unusual for captains to remain days and nights in their top-boots 
encouraging their crews in working the ship by what is called “ hedging” through 
long channels of ice, so as to have the proud honour of being first at Quebec. 
Steel and iron being chiefly used in ship-building, there is no great hunger after 
timber cargoes, and the interest in the annual sailing of the fleet has been allowed 
entirely to lapse. Early fruit from Spain is now also brought by steamers, as is 
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the first fish from the herring and cod fieets. The old sailing spirit of our " fore** 
fathers is ainly to be found on* bpard the Jsoats of our white-winged fleet; more 
particularly those denominated ‘‘racing yaehts.” 

As early as the year 1720 a^clubi now known as the Royal Cork 
Yacht Club, was formed by the gentlemen who used to cruise inside 
Queenstown Harbour; but it was not till about 1815, the year of 
Waterloo, that some fifty noblemen formed themselves into a club, 
which is now identifiable as the Royal Yacht Squadron, the most 
aristocratic yachting club of the world, and the only one in Great 
Britain, the members of which are entitled to fly on board their 
boats the white ensign of her Majesty’s Navy. 

The early members of the squadron were those who bad been connected 
with the senior branch of the service, •and ready, of coUt-se, like all old naval 
officers, to oppose innovations. Up till 1815 the officers of the navy had not 
added greatly to the progress of science, and those of them who belonged to the 
newly formed sailing club did not attempt to improve upon the old-fashioned 
types of yachts, with their bluff, cod-like heads, and their lean, mackerel-tail-like 
sterns. Fifty-years ago a yacht’s length was just three times its breadth ; but 
about that time Wanhill, of Poole, began to 1 engthen and sharpen the bow ; and 
in the north, Fife, of Fairlie, on the Clyde, father of the present noted yacht- 
builder, turned out a boat of 36 tons, named the Wave^ which was vey sharp- 
bowed and high in the bilge, the breadth of vihich was just one-third her length 
of keel. The latter, after being given a leaden keel and ballast, beat older boats 
of exactly double her size, and so the bluff bow was made more narrow still, and 
the mackerel-like tail lengthened out and made more full and shapely. The Poole 
builder then began to seek stability, that is, roughly spealcing, “ self-righting 
power,” by depth, and boats have been getting deeper and longer ever since. 
Leaden keels began to be generally used, and the shifting of ballast was allowed ; 
then, and for many years afterwards, each competing vessel having generally five 
or six tons of shot, such as is used by sportsmen, in bags, to pile up to windward 
as soon as the vessel changed her tack. In narrow water and a headwind this 
work was exceedingly heavy, for no sooner was the last bag shifted over from the 
lee to the weather side than the word “ Ready about” was given, and it was 
necessary to throw the shot back again to the side from which it had just been 
taken. Fortunately, in the true interests of the sport, the shifting of ballast has 
long been forbidden, and the work of the crew is limited to the handling of the 
sails. 

In 1823, the Royal Thames Yacht Club was founded for the 
encouragement of yacht-sailing, and the formation of this club, 
which has now the largest membership of any in the world, was 
followed by the institution of several other clubs in different parts 
of the three jfingdoms. Interest in the pastime was thus gradually 
disseminated, and the holding of annual regattas led to strong 
rivafry amongst crews and builders, the Thames men doing their 
best to beat those of the Solent, and the Mersey men those of the 
Clyde, or of Dublin Bay and Queenstown. 
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Still , up till 1851, beyond gradually ^king the bows^lnore Wjedge-sliiaf)^ 
increasing the depth and length, and narrowin|^ ihe beam, there wa^ not *inuch 
improvement made in yachts. In )^5X, however, the celebrated America 
schooner yacht dkme over to this cuunt^^y, and startled every one who to^ok an 
interest in sailitig by winning easily a challenge cup which had been confident-^ 
ly thrown open to the world. Her hull was somewhat different in shape from* 
the British boats of that time, she being what is called ^ straight floored,” 1.^., 
without any taper in her bottom between water-line and keel, whilst her run 
or afterpart was gradually extended to the stem-post. Her bow, which was cut 
away sharp, was also supposed to have a great deal to do with her success, 
and this and the straight floor form of her hull was actively copied. Sooni 
however, it was found that her success lay not in the hull at all, but in the sails, 
which were set almost as flat as cards. In the British boats they were baggy, 
the after ** leeches,” or parts of the mainsails between the boom and the point 
of the subtending ga^, alone being as mund as one-third of the circumference 
of an umbrella. So well was it set up in the America^ that those on board 
watching vessels some distance in her wake could not distinguish it from the 
mainmast. 

This improvement in sail-making was the only great' lesson the Americans 
victory taught us, but yacht-racing received a tremendous lift from the recitals 
of her performances, which were witnessed by immense crowds, Cowes never 
having been so full of visitors since. More boats were built, more yacht clubs 
established, more prizes sailed for, and yacht-racing became a general sport all 
round the British coast From 1851 to i860 numerous improvements were 
made in yacht hulls, and exciting contests were witnessed between such vessels 
as Mosquito (known as Old Ironsides\ the Surge^ Aline, Alarm, Oethona, the 
Sevrige, and others. In 1863 we were introduced to that huge twin mainsail 
the spinnaker, which was first used in the forty-ton cutter, Niobe. This, the 
wonder of onlookers at regattas, soon superseded the square sail in running 
before the wind, and now no yacht is without one. In 1865 Fife built the 
famous cutter Fiona, the length of which was little under five times her breadth, 
her draught of water aft being twelve feet ; and in the twenty years which have 
elapsed since then we have had more than half as many champions, no vessel 
during the last eight years having been able to maintain her supremacy for 
more than a single season, so strong is the competition which has set in amongst 
the naval builders and architects. Cythera, Neva, Kriemhilda, Vol-au-Vent, 
of cutters ; Egeria^ Cetonia, Pantomime, Miranda, of schooners ; and Florindas 
Jullenar, and Latona, of yawls, all have had their day, and it is very question** 
able whether they would be able to make the semblance of a contest with the 
vessels comprising the present racing fleet. 

It has been the same among the minor classes. The. Formosa * 
cutter may be said to have been the last of the old squadron, and 
her day came much sooner than was expected, . as she had beaten 
everything ; the Prince of Wales purchased her from the owner in 
1879, confidently expecting that she would carry all before her,*^ ue,, 
would lead every other yacht behind her in 1880,. but ih & Clyde 
ship-building yard there was cradled on the stocks a boat which was ^ 
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destined to cause as grea^ a revolution in yacht-building as the 

America Jbhooner had caused ta saiUmaking. 

This was the celebrated VanduarOf •heitet known perhaps as '*the^iteel 
cutter j*’ designed by Mr. G. L. Watson «for Mr. John Clark, of Paisley, with 
the view of sweeping the seas, sob tar as yachting was concerned. With sixty- 
three tons of lead run into that part of her which corresponds to the keel of a 
wooden boat, and a large spread of canvas, she proved veiy fast, more especi- 
ally to windward ; and in the openiftg race on the Thames, half an hour after 
starting, had ranged herself on the weather bow of Formosa^ much to the sur- 
prise of all on board. On the Saturday following, when the Prince sailed on 
board of his own cutter, she completely proved that his Royal Highness had 
no chance of heading the list of winning yacht owners, at any rate with For- 
mosa. In the end of the season she met a worthy opponent in the cutter 
Samaena^ also a new boat, and now both arS as much outclassed apparently as 
Fiona was by Formosa, Length on the water-line with enormous lead keels 
below, and a tremendous spread of canvas, seem to be what the naval archi- 
tect, who has supplanted the rule-of-thumb builders of other days, aims at, 
and comfort is in many cases sacrificed to speed. The Wendur^ Marjorie^ and 
others are luxuriously fitted up, and can in no sense be called racing machines, 
which are boats specially built to win prizes, their holds not being apportioned 
into cabins and berths in the usual style, but for the sake of trim left to remain 
unfurnished as sail lockers. The owner who wishes to race such a boat, must* 
if he has not a cruising or a steam yacht of his own, make his way from regatta 
to regatta as best he can, unless content to put up with the simplest of meals, 
and a bed on the top of some damp sails. The use of steel in yacht-building 
allows of a larger vessel, and, as in composite boats, the fixing# of the necessary 
ballast as low down as possible — a matter of importance, seeing that a vessel 
like Wendur carries seventy-five tons, Irex sixty-five tons (originally she had 
seventy-three tons), and Marjorie fifty tons, Gemsta^ Galatea^ and others having 
about the same weight of metal under them. 

Though, however, the discomforts which formerly attended 
racing have been removed, the great increase in the initial cost and 
the heavy expense of keeping a racing yacht in commission deters 
many keen sailors from joining in the pastime. 

Roughly estimated, a first-class racing yacht of composite construction — 
that is, steel frames planked with wood and sheathed with copper — classed 
twenty-one years at Lloyds*, and without upholstering extravagances of any kind, 
will cost, if of 20 tons yacht measurement, about ;£i, 800, of 40 tons ;f3, 500, of 
90 tons ;£y,ooo. The suits of canvas which would be included in the above, but 
which might have to be renewed at the commencement of the season, would 
cost for a 20-ton boat £200^ 40-ton boat 90-ton boat The cost of 

racing, \pclusive of fitting out and laying up, would be for a 20-ton boat £600, a 
40-ton boat j£i,20o, and a 90-ton boat £2,000, Men’s wages would run away 
with a large proportion, the captain being paid from 150 to ;£200, and mora' 
according to ability, whilst allowed from 5 to 10 per cent, on the winnings, whetiier 
in cups or money. -The members of the crew get 26s, per -week, and hdve^' 
during the' racing day^ an unlimited supply of beer, £i each for winning a prise^* 
and los, for eyery^time they start but lose, as a reward for their hard 'lyorlc during 
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the contest. Two caps, two Guernsey frocks, one pair yachting shoes, one pair 
of leather ** go-ashores,” a suit of du^ks, and sometimes a suit of oilskins, are also 
nice little perquisites. Possibly the owner of a cruising yacht, which is not raced, 
may think these wages high, but it has to be kept in mind that it is not every 
sailor that makes a hrst-class yachtsmhn : lOne may be a splendid hand on board 
of a square-rigged ship, and equal to every emergency which arises therein, but 
to win yacht races he must be ‘expert in “ bending** and “ unbending,” which 
means fixing and unfixing sails to topsail yards^ the stowing of jib topsails, the 
setting of spinnakers, and many other things which are not practised in the navy 
or the ships of our mercantile fleets. Nor do ordinary fishermen become first- 
class yachtsmen, as the Marquis of Ailsa found out when he first raced his 
famous little cutter Foxhound^ of 35 tons, in the 40-ton class. With commendable 
patriotism his lordship had his new boat manned by fishermen from the little 
fishing village of Uunure, on his ow% estate on the Ayrshire coast of the Clyde. 
All were hardy seamen and splendid fellows in iheir own little boats, but they 
were of no use against the experienced men of Colchester, who, in the close of 
the season for oyster fishing, have long made yacht racing a profitable business. 
On the advice of yacht-racing men the crew of the Foxhound was changed, with 
the result that the little vessel proved herself a marvel for speed in her class. 

The yacht-racing captain is as much superior to the ordinary 
yachting captain as the expert Newmarket jockey is to the plough- 
man Who rides a race witji his fellow of the furrow home from the 
field on one of his tired tearh. 

At the commencement of the season he has to put his boat in commission 
get her rigged from bowsprit to stern, see that the tackle is strong and reliable, 
and that the sails dre properly and gradually stretched. If he is a fool he will 
try and stretch his new mainsail by sheer force, instead of waiting for the wind 
^o do so by degrees, and the result will be shaking of the canvas and loss 
of wind force. After racing in the matches from Thames to Harwich and 
also in the matches from Thames to Dover, and the Royal Cinque Ports 
match, he must be able to take his boat round Land’s End to the Mersey. 
At the conclusion of the races there he will have to carry on for the Clyde in a 
Channel match, and after severe contests there, race to Belfast Lough ; from 
Belfast, after the regatta, race to Kingstown, Dublin Bay ; from Dublin Bay back 
round Land’s End to Falmouth ; thence up the Channel to Cowes and Ryde for 
tlie annual regattas of the Yacht Squadron ; down Channel again as far as Torbay, 
then home to lay the vessel up. Only thdse who have gone what is known as 
‘‘ the racing round” can understand the troubles of the captai n of a racing yacht 
or appreciate his wisdom in setting canvas on the morning of a race, his skill 
at starting, his confidence at mark-boats, or his patience in refraining from^ 
racing at all when he sees that the wind promises to blow too strong for his 
particular craft unless he reefs his mainsail, and to a certain extent spoils it for 
subsequent races. Bowsprits will snap at times, and topmasts wjll break in the 
very moment of victory, bringing down gaff and cross-trees. He will have to 
make for the nearest shipwrights, and try to get everything ready for the race 
next day. Frequently it is necessary to run down to the sta^rting-line; still busy 
repairing the damages, after working all night with the men. The yacht-racing 
captain must be intelligent, skilful, plucky, and patient, and be in addition 
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endowed with powers of endurance. From the decision whkh he is daily 
required to^xercise, he would probabljr makq a splendid man for steering torpedo 
boats. • . 

It may be asked by some Vhjat amount of pleasucable excite* 
ment the owner of a racing yacht gets for his money. The answer 
may be given by the account of a typical yacht race. 

All night we have been carrying on hard in a Channel race, on what is known 
as the northern round, now bursting up a long phosphorescent wake as our 
gallant vessel heeled to the freshening breeze, now with spinnaker set to catch 
the lightest of airs, racing ghost-like in the moonlight through a fleet of 
startled herring fishers, who, while their anchor lights bobbed on the surge 
we caused, no doubt thought with fear of the Flying Dutchman. Now, a few 
hours after our arrival, we are preparing to j^art in the princi|ial race of the day. 
Racing flags are fluttering at the mast-heads of half a dozen competitors, two of 
which are rigged as yawls, and one as a schooner ; bunting is flying in confusion 
from the rigging of the Commodore ship, moored at the entrance to the bay ; 
union jacks float from every church spire of the little seaport town ; a fast and 
stately steamer, specially engaged to accompany the match, hovers about with a 
fair gay crowd on board, the local band playing from the fore deck such tunes as 
“ A Life on the Ocean Wave,” and “ Rule Britannia.” The morning breeze has 
been piping up fresh, and promises to increase in strength. The captain^of the 
competing vessels are much exercised as to what#ize of topsail to set, there being 
apparently, so far, no necessity for reefing. It wants but twenty minutes to the 
time for starting, yet each seems watching and waiting to see what his opponent 
will do. At last our own able skipper makes up his mind, and in a few minutes 
the crew is busily engaged in hoisting our balloon topsail, with Ifs huge yard fifty 
feet in length ; a work by no means easy when the weight of the spar and the 
canvas, together with the fact that it has to be raised one hundred clear feet from 
the deck to the topmast head, is taken into consideration. The breeze is always 
lighter here outside when it is from the north-west,” says our captain in explana- 
tion, “ and we will have it free all down the shore.” The other vessels are follow- 
ing our example and soon balloon topsails are set on all of the fleet, that on our 
own boat sitting like a bit of cardboard. A glance through the binocular shows 
that there is some excitement on board the Commodore’s boat, and as we rush past 
we can see the officer in charge with watch in hand by the side of the gunner, 
who with his hammer ready stands by the little four-pounder brass swivel in order 
to strike the cap at the word of command. Give us time from the flash”! cries 
our captain. ** There it goes I” 

As he speaks the crack of the first gun rings out, and we know that five 
minutes afterwards to the very tick, we shall have the second, before the firing 
of which we must not cross the line. Our owner, who acts as timekeeper, holds 
a chronometer and calls off the minutes as they run, thus keeping check on the 
timekeeper on bqard of the Commodore ship whilst assisting our steersman in 
judging how he shall manoeuvre his vessel so as to get a good position when 
the race commences. “ One minute gone,” he calls as we race up the bay in a 
direction straight away from the course we have to sail. *‘One gone, sir,” 
repeats our captain, who has been casting his eyes anxiously round to observe 
fhe movements of his opponents, who are cat-like also watching his own. ** Two 
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minutes gone cries the timekeeper as we still hold on up the bay. *‘Two gotie^ 
sir I” is the quiet answer to this, foftlowedcb^ the sharp command, ^'%tand by to 
go about ; lee helm.” Round she comes ! With both hands he shoves the helm 
hard down, the^ bowsprit swinging roun^ till the head sails are in the wind ; there 
is a heavy fluttering and flapping of canvas, ''e rattling sound of blocks and flick- 
ing sound of loose sheets, and then as the latter are hauled aft and belayed she 
dlls again and goes off steaming down the weather shore for the line. ** Three 
minutes gone, sir 1” says our timekeeper. “ Three gone,” repeats the captain after 
him. “ Burst the jib-topsail out smartly there, we must travel as fast as we can to 
catch the gun.” As the flying-jib, which has been fastened to the forestay by thin 
hanks of spun-yarn, is burst out by a hard pull at the sheet, our gallant vessel 
springs to the signal like a greyhound from the slips at Altcar, sending the white 
foam up in spurts from her lee shoulder, whilst the broken water snorts and hisses 
in the lee scupper, tike escaping steaifii from the throttle valve of a locomotive 
engine. ** Four minutes gone !” is called, and responded to in the same quiet 
manner ; but as yet we are a considerable distance off the line, on the edge of 
which some of our opponents are hovering about so as not to be far off when the 
signal is given. What a mistake they make in doing this, they will soon find out. 

Four and a half gone,” is the warning call. ** All right,” says our captain, look- 
ing not a little disappointed, however, as he sees our most formidable opponent, 
the largest of the cutters, close on our weather bow. Quarter to go,” “ Ten seconds 
to go,” Cries our timekeeper excitedly, as midst the shouts of excited captains, the 
booming sound of loose canvas and the roar of rushing water like a Highland tor- 
rent in a spate from the stems of the competing vessels we charge through, getting 
the wad of the newly discharged starting gun almost across our bowsprits. Drawing 
his helm to him, qur steersman tries to force his way through the lee of our oppo- 
nent, who is so close to us that the foam from the bruised billows she occa- 
sionally catches under her fore foot lashes over us in showers of white spray, 
but in vain. Inch by inch she creeps up in the puffs, only to fall away in 
the lulls. Never disappointed our steersman tries again, and the jib-topsail 
has almost filled clear of that of our rival. Once that is effected we are 
through. We are almost certain of success, when all of a sudden we feel a scrap- 
ing sensation beneath us, and the local pilot, who has up to now been very 
quiet, springs up and shoves the helm hard down, with the remark No more^away, 
captain, for any sake and just in time, for the sensation we feel is that of the 
boat’s keel grating on the sand, and any moment might see us with mast, sails, 
and everything going over the bow in one huge entangled mass. Gradually 
we have been nearing the first mark-boat, and our captain resolves to try to 
get through our opponent’s lee no longer, but makes preparations for the 
next stretch of the course^ which is six miles dead to windward, and so 
giving promise of plenty of tacking. The square balloon topsail is hauled 
down smartly, and a three-cornered one without a yard, technically known 
as a jib header, hoisted in its stead, whilst the jib-topsail on the topmast stay 
is lowered and made fast ready for setting again ( it cannot be used going to 
windward ) by a man who sits stride legs on the bowsprit end. Round ire 
swing at the stem of our rival, taking care not to foul the mark-boat, for if we 
even touch it we shall be out of the race, and with sails flat, the sheets having 
been hauled in, we hold on our original tack, our opponent standing off on the 
opposite one with the view of getting the early flood tide to assist hen 
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Gradually we. draw away from each other, and then we go about full two miles 
apart at tljp same time. Closef, and closer, and closer again we draw together, 
and the question arises which is nrsrt boa^* We .are on starboard tack, and she 
on port, and the rule of the road at seq wil> act in our favour if it comes to be a 
near thing. The distance between ^ Us iessens, “Cari she cross fts ?” everyone 
seems to ask of himself. ** We havc^got her,” says our captain confidently, as 
he sees our opponent’s head-sails commence to flutter as the helm is put down, 
and she goes off to starboard tack, whilst we make ready to go about, as the 
captain says, on. the top of her — ^that is, well to windward — so as to keep her 
under our wing for a time. 

In the third tack they weather the second mark-boat and, with 
the huge spinnaker on the port side dragging the boat along at a 
fearful pace, commence to run home to the Commodore, their oppo- 
nent following, also with spinnaker set and a ^ater-sail carried 
under the main-sail. 

Faster than we are dead off the wind, she closes up on us gradually, and 
then, by the backing of our spinnaker and a slackening of our speed, we know 
that she has completely covered vts and taken the wind out of our sails. As our 
canvas hangs limp she surges past, but we hold on in her wake, and at 
the Commodore she leads but by three-quarters of a minute as we start to do 
the second and finishing round. We have been allowed two and three-quarters 
for her superior size, and are hopeful ; so, with the breeze still freshefling, we 
go off in hard pursuit down the shore, with less-feared competitors close astern. 
In the showers the wind blows harder, and goes more into the north-west, so 
that we have less tacking to windward. We round the boat-mark and set 
our head for the Commodore, just exactly a quarter of a iqinute within her 
time allowance, and we have to keep inside that in order to secure the prize. 
In the hardening breeze we have had to lower our topsail ; but our opponent 
still carries hers, and our captain seems sorely perplexed as to what to do, for 
our own gallant little vessel appears to have as much as she can carry. 
Close up to windward sit the crew with scarlet cowls against the rail, looking 
like red-combed sea-birds cowering under a sheltering shelf of rock. To wind- 
ward the sea is a mixture of foam and spindrift, and we are in hopes that one 
of the shower-laden squalls will bring down our opponent’s topsail, topmast^ 
and all. But no 1 the showers pass and the wind rather softens. Questions 
seem to be passing every now and then between the eyes of the crew and the 
eyes of the captain, and the former seems to be glancing aloft appealingly. 
Their request is answered by an upward jerk of his thumb, and the remark. 
Give it her 1” In less than half a minute the jib-headed topsail is hoisted 
above the mainsail, and the little ship struggles gamely, the captain sometimes 
speaking to her and cheering her on, as if she were really a thing of life. Soon 
the flash of the gun tells us that our opponent has crossed the winning-line, 
and our timekeeper commences to count off the time, and two and three-quarter 
minutes allowed hs. The two minutes pass as slowly as if they were months 
on a bed of sickness, and yet we are still with buckling topmast and straining 
stays singing in the wind, ploughing the green water. The half-minute, too, 
has gone, but the helm is shoved hard up, and as we gybe over, the flash of a 
second gun informs us we have won a good race^ after forty-eight miles hard 
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sailing. Such is, possibly, but a fair description of an average day’s racing In a 
modem yacht. 

The sport is not withoutyncident and healthy excitement, and 
for practical reasons is not unworthy of encouragement. 

Business men, we know, are often called upon to cross the English or 
Irish Channels or the Atlantic, on very short notice, and all who have been 
yachting in their youth must rejoice in their experience when they see their 
fellow-passengers writhing under the dreaded mal de mer^ the only one remedy 
for sea sickness being a love of the sea acquired in boyhood. The yacht-racing 
man, as a rule, is a good swimmer, and being accustomed to such unrehearsed 
effects as a sudden immersion at times with his clothes on, possesses that con- 
fidence and nerve which the fancy swimmer of smooth water in ponds and 
baths lacks. He enjoys his Channel passages or ocean voyages to the full ; in 
shipwrecks or collisions he is co61 and collected, and able to assist in 
launching or in managing the boats, and at home at his fire-side he reads 
with an intelligence and appreciation he could not have otherwise possessed, 
descriptions of maritime disasters and feats of bravery by seamen. Sea-stories 
have for him a fresh charm, and he can readily detect the difference between 
the swinging sea-roll-like style of the expert and the pinchbeck “ starboard- 
bowsprit ” nonsense of the lady novelist who has never been out of sight of 
land. He loves, too, to look at the sea-pictures of the olden time, when British 
seamen^ with death raging all round them, would lay down their cutlasses at 
the word of command, and with Wh hands at the halliards and eyes aloft, 
obey the orders of the sailing-master as coolly as if in harbour, whilst their 
comrades on the yards shook out their reef-points as if totally unconscious 
that they were thf marks of picked riflemen below. 

Death— AND afterwards.— There may be, as the writer 
himself allows, no new thing to say upon this great subject, but 
there are few, we think, of the readers of the Indian Review 
who will not think that the charm of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s style 
is strong enough to lift above the commonplace anything he may 
write. We shall give, so far as space will allow, the writer’s own 
words. 

Man is not by any means convinced as yet of his immortality. All the great 
religions have in concert affirmed it to him ; but no sure logic proves it, and 
no entirely accepted voice from the farther world proclaims it. There is a 
restless instinct, an unquenchable hope, a silent discontent with the very best 
of transitory pleasures, which perpetually disturb his scepticism or shake his 

resignation; but only a few feel quite certain that they will never cease to exist. 
The vast majority either put the question aside, being absorbed in the pursuits 
of life ; or grow weary of meditating it without result ; or incline to think, not 
without melancholy satisfaction, that the death of the bot^jr brings an end 
to the individual. Of these, the happiest and most useful in their generation 
are the healthy-minded ones who are too full of vigour or too much busied 
with pleasure or duty, to trouble themselves about death and its effects. The 
most enviable are such as find, or affect to find, in the authority or the argu- 
ments of any extant religion, sufficing demonstration of a future existence. And 
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perhapit the most foolish are (hose who« following ardent researches of scienccy 
learn so little at the knees of their “ stas-eyed” mistress as to believe those 
forces which are called intellect, emotjon, and will, capable of extinction, 
while they discover and proclaim *the endless conservation p{ motion and 
matter. ^ * 

If we were all sure, what a difference it would make ! A simple yes,* 
pronounced by the edict of developed science ; one word from the lips of some 
clearly accredited herald sent by the departed, would turn nine-tenths of the 
sorrows of earth into disguised joys, and abolish quite as large a proportion 
of the faults and vices of mankind. Men and women are naturally good ; it 
is fear, and the feverish passion to get as much as possible out of the brief 
span of mortal years, which breed most human offences. And many noble and 
gentle souls, which will not stoop to seldsh sins, even because life is short, 
live prisoners, as it were, in their coiMemned cells of edirth, under a sentence 
from which there is no appeal, waiting in sad but courageous incertitude the 
last day of their incarceration ; afraid to love, to rejoice, to labour, and to hope, 
lest love shall end in eternal parting, gladness in the cheerless dust, generous 
toils in the irony of results eff.iced, and hope itself in a vast and scornful 
denial. What a change if all these could really believe that they are cherished 
guests in an intermediate mansion of the universe, not doomed captives in one 
of its dungeons ! How happy as well as fair and attractive this planet would 
become if it were not a doctrine, not a theory, not a poetic dream, i)ut a fact 
seen and accepted, that death arrives, not like* Monsieur de Paris,” to strip 
the criminal, to clip his collar and hair, and lop away from him life and love 
and deligh| ; but as a mother lulling her children to sleep, so that they may 
wake ready for play in the fresh morning ; as the gentlest angel of all the 
ministers of man, bringing him much more than birth ever brought ; and 
leading him by a path as full of miracles of soft arrangement, and as delicately 
contrived for his benefit as is the process of birth itself, to brighter heights of 
existence, simple in their turn and order as the first drops of the breast-milk 
of his mother, and neither more nor less wonderful I 

Nothing new can be said, even if one should personally and 
sincerely declare he was quite sure he should never cease to be. 
That would be worth nothing philosophically, and would be 
rendered no whit more valuable because a man should have 
studied all the creeds and read all the systems, and be eager to 
convey the assurance which none of all these can give or take away. 
Goodwill may recommend a conviction but cannot impart it. 
Yet there are reflections which might be worth inditing, rather 
as suggestions to other minds than arguments. The first which 
occurs is to represent the great mistake of refusing to believe in 
the continuity of individual life because of the incomprehensibi- 
lity of it. * 

Existence around us, illuminated by modem sciences, is full of incredible 
occurrences ; one more or less makes no logical difference. There is positively 
not a single prodigy in the ancient religions but has its every*day illustration 
in nature. The tran sformations of dassic gods and goddesses are groi^ 
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Gommon'place to the magic of the medu^j^* which is now hlting our summer 
seas with floating bells of crystal and (amethyst. Born from the glacsy gobkt 
of their mother, ^e young hydrozooif becomes first a free germ resembling a 
rice grain ; next^a fixed cup with four ftps ;<■ then those lips turn to tentacleSf 
and it is a hyaline flower, which splits s.cross the calyx into segments, an^ 
the protean thing has grown into a pine-cone crowned with a tuft of transparent 
filaments The cone changes into a series of sea-daises, threaded on a pearly 
stalk ; and these, one by one, break off and float away, each a perfect little 
medusa, with purple bell and trailing tentacles. What did Zeus or Hermes 
ever effect like that I Does anybody find the Immaculate Conception incredible ? 
The nearest rose-bush may rebuke hin^ since he will see there the aphides, 
which in their wingless state produce without union creatures like themselves ; 
and these again, though uncoupled, bring forth fresh broods, down to the 
tenth or eleventh generation; when,uloI on a sudden, winged males and 
females suddenly result, and pair. Or is the Buddhist dogma of immortality in 
the past for every existent individual too tremendous a demand ? The lowest 
living thing, the Protamoeba, has obviously never died ! It is a formless film of 
protoplasm, which multiplies by simple division ; and the specimen under any 
modern microscope derives, and must derive, in unbroken existence from the 
amoqba which moved and fed forty eeons ago. The living slime of our * 
nearest puddle lived before the Alps were made ! 

It ^’s not, therefore, on account of th e incredibility of a con* 
scious life after death that sS^nsible people should doubt it. The 
writer stood last year in the central aisle of the Health Exhibi- 
tion at Kensington, and observed a graceful English girl lost in 
momentary interest over the showcase containing the precise 
ingredients of her fair and perfect frame. There — neatly measured 
out, labelled, and deposited in trays or bottles — were exposed the 
water, the lime, the phosphorus, the silex, the iron, and other 
various elements perversely styled “ clay ” which go to the building 
up of our houses of flesh and bone. 

As I watched her half-amused, half-pensive countenance, the verse came 
to mind, Why should it seem to you a wonderful thing, though one rose 
from the dead ?” Minerals and gases have, so science opines, an atomic and 
ethereal life in their particles, and if we could only imagine them conversing, 
elementally, how sceptical they would be that any power could put together the 
coarse ingredients of that glass case, to form by delicate chemistry of nature 
the peerless beauty, the joyous health, the exquisite capacities, and the lovely 
human life of the bright maiden who contemplated with unconvinced smiles 
those materials of her being ! But* if, passing behind such an every-day 
analysis of the laboratory, science had dared to speak to her of the deeper 
secrets in nature which she herself embodied and enshrined— without the . 
slightest consciousness or comprehension on her part — ^how far more wonderful 
the mystery of the chemistry of her life would have appeared I Some very 
grave and venerable F.R.S. might, perchance, reverently have ventured to 
whisper, “ Beautiful human sister ! built of the water, the flint, and the Mme ; 
you are more marvellous than all that ! Your sacred simplicity does' not" and 
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must not yet understand your divine complexity ! Otherwise you should be 
aware tha% hidden within the g&c|ous house made of those common materials 
— softly and silently developed there by forces which you know not, and yet 
govern, unwittingly exercising a perpetual magic— are tiny golden beginnings 
of your sons and daughters to be^^ Y5u have heard of and marvelled at Iliads 
written on films of fairy thinned, and enclosed within nutshells t Diviner 
poems, in infinitely fairer characters, upon far subtler surfaces, are inscribed 
upon each of those occult jewels of your destined maternity ! The history 
of all the vanished lives of those to whom, by many lines and stems, you 
are the charming heiress — ^from their utmost heights of mental reach to their 
smallest tricks of habit and feature ; from passions and propensities to moles and 
birth-marks — are occultly recorded in the invisible epigraph of those enchanted 
germs, to be more or less developed when the flame on that new altar of later 
life, of which you are the sacred priestes^ brings to reproduction such miraculous 
epitomes.” She would not, and could not, understand, of course ; yet all this 
is matter of common observation, the well-established fact of heredity by 
pangenesis, certain though incomprehensible. What, therefore, is there to be 
pronounced impossible, because of our blindness, in regard to endless continuity 
and successions in individuality, when out of the holy ignorance of such maidenly 
simplicity there can be thus subtly and steadfastly prepared the indescribable 
beginnings of motherhood ? If one result of each human life should be to pro- 
duce, more or less completely, a substantial, though at present ^ invisible, 
environment for the next higher stage — while handing on, by collateral lives, 
the lamp of humanity to new hands — that would not be much more strange than 
the condensation of the oak-tree in the acorn, or the natural sorcery of the contact 
of the milt and the spawn. “ Miracles” are cheap enough 1 

Another consideration of some force is that we should find 
ourselves speculating about this matter at all. All the other 
aspirations of infancy, youth and manhood turn out more or less 
to be prophecies. 

Instincts explain and justify themselves, each by each. The body foresees 
and provides for its growth by appetite ; the mind expands towards knowledge 
by childish curiosity ; the young heart predicts, by the flushed cheek and quicken- 
ing pulse, that gentle master passion which it does not yet understand. There 
is a significance, like the breath of a perpetual whisper from Natuie, in the way 
in which the theme of his own immortality teases and haunts a man. Note 
also that he discusses it least and decides about it most dogmatically in those 
diviner moments when the breath of a high impulse sweeps away work-a-day 
doubts and selfishnesses. What a blow to the philosophy of negation is the sailor 
leaping from the taffrail of his ship into an angry sea to save his comrade or to 
perish with him I He has never read either Plato or Schopenhauer — perhaps not 
even that heavenly verse, Whoso loseth his life for my sake, the same shall s^ve 
it” But arguments which are as far beyond philosophy, as the unconscious li^ 
is deeper than the conscious, sufficiently persuade him to plunge. ** Love that 
is stronger than death” bids him dare, for her imperious sake, the weltering 
.abyss ; and any such deed of sacrifice and heroic contempt, of peril of itself 
almost proves that man knows more than he believes himself to know about his 
own immortality. Every miner working for wife and children in a fiery’’ pit ; 
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every soldier standing cool and firm in those desert-zarebas of Stewart and 
Graham, offers a similar endorsement of the iji^ignant sentence, Iffi rats and 
maggots end us, then alarum I for we ans betrayed.” 

" Well,” it may be said, we may be betrayed !'* Has 

not the poet said of nature that ^ of** fifty seeds she often brings 
but one to bear ? ” 

The bottom of the sea, as the dredging of the Challenger proves, is paved 
with relics of countless elaborate lives, seemingly wasted. The great pyramid is 
a mountain of by-gone nummulities. The statesman’s marble statue is compacted 
from the shells and casts of tiny creatures which had as good a nght to immor- 
tality from their own point of view as he. Moreover, it may be urged, the suicide, 
who only seeks peace and escape from trouble, confronts death with just as 
clear a decisiveness as the brave sailor or dutiful soldier. Most suicides, 
however, in their la^t written words, Seem to expect a change for the better, 
rather than extinction ; and it is a curious proof of the propriety and self-respect 
of the very desperate, that forlorn women, jumping from Waterloo Bridge, 
almost always fold their shawls quite neatly, lay them on the parapet, and place 
their bonnets carefully atop, as if the fatal balustrade were but a boudoir for the 
disrobing soul. In regard to the argument of equal rights of continuous 
existence for all things which live, it must be admitted. If the bathybia — nay, 
even if the trees and the mosses — are not, as to that which makes them 
individual! undying, man will never be. If life be not as inextinguishable in 
every egg of the herring and in evSry bird and beast, as in the poet and the 
sage, it is extinguishable in angels and archangels. What, then, is that varying 
existence which can survive and take new shapes, when the small dying sea- 
creature drops its ^flake of pearl to the ooze, when the dog-fish swallows a 
thousand trivial herring-fry, and when the poet and the sage lie silent and 
cold? 

The reason why nobody has ever answered is that each stage 
of existence can only be apprehended and defined by the powers 
appertaining to it. Herein lurks the fallacy which has bred such 
contempt for transcendental speculations, because people try to 
talk of what abides beyond, in terms of their present experience. 
It is true they must do this or remain silent ; but the inherent dis- 
ability of terrestrial speech and thought ought to be kept more 
constantly in view. How absurd it is, for example, to hear astro- 
nomers arguing against existence in the moon or in the sun, 
because there seems to be no atmosphere in one, and the other 
is enveloped in blazing hydrogen. Beings are at least conceivable 
as well fitted to inhale incandescent gas, or not to breathe any 
gases at all as to live upon the diluted oxygen of our own air. 

Embodied life is, in all cases, the physiological equation of its environing condi- 
tions. Water and gills, lungs and atmosphere, co-exist by correlation ; and stars, 
suns, and planets may very well be peopled with proper inhabitants as natural as 
nut-bushes, though entirely beyond the wit of man to imagine. Even here, in our 
own low degrees of life, how could the oyster comprehend the flashing cruises of the 
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sword-fish, or he conceive the flight and nesting of a bii^? Yet these are 
neighboirs and fellow-Iodgers^uyon the same globe. Of that globe we build our 
bodies : we speak by agitating its air ; we know no light save those few lines of its 
unexplored solar spectrum to which our dptic nerve responds. We have to think 
intermsof earth-experience, as we hafe to live by breathing tfie earth-envelope* 
We ought to be reassured therefore, rather than disconcerted, by the fact that 
nobody can pretend to understand and depict the future life, for it would prove 
sorely inadequate if it were at present intelligible. To know that we cannot now 
know is an immense promise of coming enlightenment. We only meditate safely 
when we realise that space, time and the phenomena of sense are provisional 
forms of thought. Mathematicians have made us familiar with at least the idea 
of space of four and more dimensions. As for time, it is an appearance due to 
the motion of heavenly bodies, and by going close to the North Pole and walking 
eastwards, a man might, astronomically,^ wind back agaiq the lost days of bis 
life upon a reversed calendar. Such simple considerations rebuke materialists 
who think they have found enough in finding a ‘‘ law,” which is really but a 
temporary memorandum of observed order, leaving quite unknown the origin of 
it and the originator. Even to speak, therefore, of future life in the terms of 
the present is irrational, and this inadequacy of our faculties should guard us 
from illusions of disbelief as well as of belief. Nature, like many a tender 
mother, deceives and puts off her children habitually. We learned from Galileo, 
not from her, that the earth went round the sun ; from Harvey, not from her, 
how the heart worked ; from Simpson, not frqm her, how the measureless flood of 
human anguish could be largely controlled by the ridiculously simple chemical 
compound of C, HClg or “chloroform.” Men must be prepared, therefore, to 
find themselves misled as to the plainest facts about life, death, and individual 
development. We shall inherit the depressing world-feuds^f the past long after 
they have sufficiently taught their lessons of human effort and brotherhood ; and 
we shall live in the gloom of ancestral fears and ignorances when the use of 
them in making man cling to the life which be alone knows has for ages passed 
away. But, all the time, it is quite likely that in many mysteries of life and 
death we resemble the good knight Don Quixote, when he hung by his wrist from 
the stable window, and imagined that a tremendous abyss yawned beneath his 
feet. Maritornes cuts the thong with lightsome laughter, and the gallant gentle- 
man falls — four inches ! Perhaps Nature, so full of unexplained ironies, reserves 
as blithesome a surprise for her offspring, when their time arrives to discover the 
simplicity, agrceableness, and absence of any serious change, in the process 
called “ dying.” Pliny, from much observation, declared his opinion that the 
moment of death was the most exquisite instant of life. He writes, “ Ipse 
discessus animae plerurnque fit sine dolore, nonnunquam etiam cum ipsd. 
voluptate.” Dr. Solander was so delighted with the sensation of perishing by 
extreme cold in the snow, that he always afterwards resented his rescue. Dr. 
Hunter, in his latest moments, grieved that he “ could not write how easy' and 
delightful it i^ to die.” The late Archbishop of Canterbury, as his “ agony” be* 
fell, quietly remarked, “ It is really nothing much, after all ! ” The expression 
of composed calm which comes over the faces of the newly-dead is not merely 
due to muscular relaxation. It is, possibly, a last message of content and 
acquiescence sent us from those who at last know — a message of good cheer and 
of pleasant promise, not by any means to be disregarded. With accent as 
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authoritative as that heard at Bethany it murmurs, Thy brother shall live 
again!” ^ ^ . c 

The fallacy of thinking and speakfng of a future ^ife in terms 
of our present limited sense-knowledge has given rise to foolish 
visions of “ heaven,” and made manjr^ gentle and religious minds 
thereby incredulous. As a matter of observation, no artist can 
paint even a form in outline outside his experience. Orcagna, in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, tried to represent some quite original 
angels, and the result is a sort of canary-bird with sleeved pinio ns 
and a female visage. 

Man never so much as imagined the kangaroo and ornithorhynchus till 
Captain Cook discovered their haunts ; how, then, should he conceive the aspect 
of angels and new-embodied spirits ; an<f why should he be sceptical about them 
because his present eyes are constructed for no such lovely and subtle sights ? 
We can perceive how very easily our senses are eluded even by gross matter. 
The solid block of ice, whereon we stood, is just as existent when it has melted 
into water and become dissipated as steam, but it disappears for us ; the carbonic 
acid gas, which we could not see, is compressed by the chemist into fleecy flakes 
and tossed from palm to palm. St. Paul was a much better philosopher than the 
materialists and sceptics when he declared the things not seen are eternal.” But 
these invisible, eternals things are not, on account of their exquisite subtlety, 
to be called “ supernatural.” They^must belong, in an ascending but strictly-con- 
nected chain, to the most substantial and to the lowest, if there be anything low. 
The ethereal body which awaits us must be as real as the beef-fattened frame of 
an East End butche^ The life amid which it will live and move must be equip- 
ped, enriched, and diversified in a fashion corresponding with earthly habits, but 
to an extent far beyond the narrow vivacities of our present being. We need to 
abolish utterly the perilous mistake that anything anywhere is “ supernatural,” 
or shadowy, or vague. The angelic Regent of Alcyone— if there be one — in the 
heart of the Pleiades, is ** extra-natural” for us ; but as simple, real, and substantial 
to adequate perceptions as a Chairman of quarter sessions to his clerk. 

Remembering, then, that the undeveloped cannot know the developed, though 
it may presage and expect it ; remembering that bisulphide of carbon is aware 
of actinic rays invisible to us ; that selenium swells to light which is lost to our 
organism ; that a sensitised film at the end of the telescope photographs a 
million stars we did not see ; and that the magnetic needle feels and obeys 
forces to which our most delicate nerves are insensible ; it seems within the 
range, and not beyond the rights, of the imagination to entertain confident 
and happy dreams of successive states of real and conscious existence, rising 
by evolution through succeeding phases of endless life. Why, in truth, should 
evolution proceed along the gross and palpable lines of the visible, and not 
also be hard at work upon the subtler elements which are behind — moulding, 
governing, and emancipating them ? Is it enough with the Positivfsts to foresee 
the amelioration of the race ? Their creed is, certainly, generous and unselfish . 
but since it teaches the eventual decay of all worlds and systems, what is the 
good of caring for a race which must be extinguished in some final cataclysm, 
any more than for an individual who must die and become a memory ? If death 
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ends the man, and cosmic convulsions finish off all the constellations, then we 
arrive at Ihe insane conception of|an universe possibly emptied of every form 
of being, which is the most unthinkable and incredible of ell conclusions. 
Sounder, beyond question, was the simple wisdom of Shakespeare’s old hermit 
of Prague, who ** never saw pen and in^ and very wittily sai!^ to a niece of 
King Gorboduc, ‘ That that is, is* I* ” 

If there has been a vast past leading to man’s present proud 
position in the hierarchy of such life as is known to us, the indivi- 
dual remembers nothing -of it Either he was not; or he lived 
unconscious ; or he was conscious, but forgets : “ Our birtbeis but 
a sleep and a forgetting.” 

It may be he always lived, and inwardly knows it, but now ** disremem- 
bers ; ” for it is notable that none of us gan recall the first ^f ^^r human 
existence. Instincts, moreover, are memories, and when the newly hatched 
chick pecks at food, it must certainly have lived somehow and somewhere long 
before it was an egg. If to live for ever in the future demands that we must 
have lived for ever in the past, there is really nothing against this 1 ** End 
and beginning are dreams;” mere phrases of our earthly foolish speech. But 
taking things as they seem, nobody knows that death stays — nor why it should 
stay — the development of the individual. It stays our perception of it in 
another ; but so does distance, absence, or even sleep. Birth gave to each of 
us much ; death may give very much more, ii\the way of subtler senses to behold 
colours we cannot here see, to catch sounds we do not now hear, and to be 
aware of bodies and objects impalpable at present to us, but perfectly real, 
intelligibly constructed, and constituting an organised society and a governed, 
multiform State. Where does Nature show signs of breaking off her magic, 
that she should stop at the five organs and the sixty odd elements ? Are we 
free to spread over the face of this little earth, and never freed to spread through 
the solar system and beyond it ? Nay, the heavenly bodies are to the ether which 
contains them as mere spores of seaweed floating in the ocean. Are the specks 
only filled with life, and not the space ? What does Nature possess more 
valuable in all she has wrought here, than the wisdom of the sage, the tenderness 
of the mother, the devotion of the lover, and the opulent imagination of the poet, 
that she should let these priceless things be utterly lost by a quinsy, or a flux ? 
It is a hundred times more reasonable to believe that she commences afresh 
with such delicately developed treasures, making them groundwork and stuff 
for splendid farther living, by process of death ; which, even when it seems 
accidental or premature, is probably as natural and gentle as birth ; and where- 
from, it may well be, the new-born dead arises to find a fresh world ready for 
his pleasant and novel body, with gracious and willing kindred ministrations 
awaiting it, like those which provided for the human babe the guarding arms 
and nourishing breasts of its mother. As the babe’s eyes opened to strange sun- 
light here, ^ may the eyes of the dead lift glad and surprised lids to a light 
that never was on sea or land ; ” and so may his delighted ears hear speech and 
music proper to the spheres beyond, while he laughs contentedly to find how 
touch and taste and smell had all been forecasts of faculties accurately following 
upon the lowly lessons of this earthly nursery 1 It is really just as easy and logical 
to think such will be the outcome of the life which now is,” as to terrify weak 
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souls into wickedness by mediaeval hells, or to wither the bright instincts of 
youth or love with horizons of black annihilatioi^. ^ ^ 

Moreover those new materials and surroundings of the farther 
being would bring a more intense and w verified as well as a higher 
existence. Man is less superior to tile sensitive plant now than his 
re-embodied spirit would probably then be to his present perso- 
nality. 

Nor does anything except ignorance and despondency forbid the belief 
that the senses so etherialized and enhanced, and so fitly adapted to the fine 
combinations of advanced entity, would discover without much amazement sweet 
and friendly societies springing from, but proportionately upraised above, the 
old associations ; art divinely elevated, science splendidly expanding ; bygone 
loves and sympathies explaining and obtaining their purpose ; activities set free 
for vaster cosmic service ; abandoned hopes realised at last ; despaired-of joys 
come magically within ready reach ; regrets and repentances softened by wider 
knowledge, surer foresight, and the discovery that though in this universe 
nothing can be forgiven,’’ everything may be repaid and repaired. In such 
a stage, though little removed relatively from this, the widening of faith, delight, 
and love (and therefore of virtue which depends on these) would be very large. 
Everywhere would be discerned the fact, if not the full mystery, of continuity, 
of evolution, and of the never-ending progr^s in all that lives towards beauty# 
happiness, *and use without limit Th call such a life ** Heaven” or the 
“ Hereafter” is a concession to the illusions of speech and thought, for these 
words imply locality and time, which are but provisional conceptions. It would 
rather be a state, a plane of faculties, to expand again into other and higher 
states or planes ; the^lowest and lowest in the race of life coming in last, but 
each — everywhere — finally attaining. After all, as Shakespeare so merrily hints. 
That that is, is 1 ” and when we look into the blue of the sky we actually see 
visible Infinity. When we regard the stars of midnight we veritably perceive 
the mansions of Nature, countless and illimitable; so that even our narrow 
senses reprove our timid minds. If such shadows of the future be ever so faintly 
cast/rom real existences, fear and care might, at one word, pass from the minds 
of men, as evil dreams depart from little children waking to their mother’s kiss ; 
and all might feel how subtly-wise the poet was who wrote of that first mysterious 
night on earth, which shewed the unsuspected stars ; when— 

. . . ** Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came. 

And lo I Creation widened on man’s view I 
Who could have thought such marvels lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun ? or who could find — 

Whilst flower and leaf and insect stood revealed— 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 

// Light can thus decdvc, wherefore not Life t ” 
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Aristocracy in America. — I t is commonly believed that the 
Americans have no aristocracy, because they have no titled nobi- 
lity; but this is a mistake. A social aristocracy will develop 
itself in any country where wealth is unequally distributed. It 
springs out of the freedom that belongs to us all to form ourselves 
into exclusive sets if we choose to do so. 

The forms and manners of the social aristocracy in the old country are closely 
imitated in the new, even to the cockades on the hats of liveried servants. Social 
aristocracy is a little more nervous and sensitive in America than in England, 
because it lacks the quality of ancient possession and hereditary right. American 
aristocracy, being necessarily of the upstart, mushroom kind, and theoretically 
illegal, is never quite at ease ; it has not that graceful, easy confidence that cen- 
turies of practice gives. It is always afraid that it is not doing things just exactly 
as they are done in England. An awkward boor of low rank might tread on the 
toes of the Duke of Somerset without insulting him, because the aristocracy of 
the Duke is of such ancient lineage, and so thoroughly established, that he can 
decline to be insulted by people of small heraldry ; while Mr. Plutus, of New 
York, although^ richer man than the Duke of Somerset, would be compelled to 
resent the treading on his toes, because his grandfather was a pedlar. 

Such an aristocracy may produce vanity and false pretension ; 
but it does not work oppression until it obtains a political founda- 
tion on which to rest 
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The kingly poivers of the President, the equal representation of unequal States 
in the American Senate, the small slumber of senators, the select persons who 
appoint them, the inode of their election, their long tenure of office, and the 
greatness of thep prerogatives, make a broad and strong foundation for an Ameri- 
can aristocracy. ^ , 

The word aristocracy is used here, not in its technical or dictionary meaning, 
but according to the sense in which it is generally understood by the people of 
the United States — not as the old Greeks used it, to express the class composed 
of the best people ; not as the European nations use it, to express the titled 
classes ; but as the Americans use it, to describe a class of pretenders who would 
be titled people if they could, and a class who assume superior importance on 
account of money. So the word democracy is not used here in its partisan mean- 
ing, but to express, first, the great body of the American people, and secondly, 
their form of govemiftent. It is not ea^ to treat this subject intelligently without 
comparing the Constitution of the United States with the Constitution of England, 
because, as one is founded on the other, we can study its operations better by 
contrasting them with the.parallel history of its prototype and model. 

It is worthy the deep thought of the student of histpry that, during the 
ninety-five years of the American Constitution, the English Constitution on which 
it is founded has been radically changed, until now the Government of Great 
Britain, while preserving its monarchial and aristocratic form, has become in 
practice a representative democracy, while fiie Government of the United States 
preserving all this time its reputflican form, has become in practice what might 
be called a constitutional monarchy. 

The reasons for this apparent anomaly are not hard to find. 
The men who C'-amed the American Constitution were lawyers, who 
were acquainted only with English law and the workings of the 
English constitution, and they kept to the ancient landmarks. 

They therefore proposed for the new nation in the western world the English 
trinity of government — king, lords, and commons. They made the king elective 
for four years, not by the people at large, but by a select body of citizens called 
Electors ; they made the House of Lords elective for six years, also by a select 
body called the State Legislatures ; the House of Commons they adopted nearly 
in the shape they found it in the English Constitution. The king they called the 
President ; the House of Lords they called the Senate : the House of Commons 
they called the House of Representatives. In this way they transplanted to the 
fertile political soil of the new Continent a part of the feudal system of Europe, 
curiously enough, just at the very time when that system was about to be over- 
thrown by a violent revolution in France, and by a peaceful revolution in England. 

A careful reading of the Constitution and of Blackstone’^s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England will show that the Constitution 
is greatly indebted to Blackstone both for its form and ^ts substance. 

Following their pattern closely, the framers of the Constitution gave to the 
three branches of the new government, as nearly as circumstances would permit, 
the powers and prerogatives of the corresponding branches in the English 
Government. They made the President, like the king, the fountain of honour, 
whence flowed the offices and dignities of the Government ; they made him, like 
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li^ Vtagt foamaln itf jit9ll<f0^^aiid gavii bim theappdatflEi^iAt 9 i fill jttdgesf 
tiMf ittiacMIititi, like the kiiig» the Ijpuntaia pi mercy and dmlie^, hiaa 
power to pardon ; they made him, like dicf king, commander-ii^hief oiP the arm^ir, 
and the navy } and they gave fainf the royals veto when, in practice, that pq^r 
had utterly ceased in Bngland. When the framers of the Constitution Invested 
the President with the power to* veto Acts of Congress, no king of England 
had exercised it against Parliament for ninety^seven years ; it has never been 
exercised in England since, and under the reformed Constitution of Britain it can 
never be exercised again. 

Not satisfied with depriving the king of the vg^o power, the Commons of 
England did not stop until they had deprived him of all political power what- 
soever, until now the Queen * reigns, but does not govern.’ The government is 
carried on in her name, and her signature is necessary to give validity to Acts d 
Parliament, but her political action is dirested by the advice •of ministers who ate 
responsible to the House of Commons. The impression of the Great Seal is 
necessary to give validity to certain documents, but the Great Sea! itself is only 
a piece of brass. Its acts are mechanical, and so are the governmental hcts of 
the Queen. 

The king being shorn of political power, the House of Lords was at last 
brought into subjection to the House of Commons. The struggle between the 
two Houses for supremacy had lasted for centuries, but it ended in 1832 by the 
unconditional surrender of the House dt Lords. For fifty years it has been little 
more than a debating society, a revising committee ibr the House of Commons. 
In theory it has the same legislative prerogatives that it ever had, but as an indV^-* 
pendent branch of the legislature its authority is at an end. It can obstruct 
the measures of the House of Commons for a month or two, or perhaps for a 
session, but recent experience demonstrates that, if the House of Commons 
insists upon its will, the House of Lords must yield. 

A contest continued for about 600 years has ended in the 
victory of English democracy over the aristocracy and the king. 
Qreat Britain is practically a republic with the machinery of govern- 
ment responsive to the will of the voters. 

In striking contrast to the past ninety-five, yem8 of the history of the Eng- 
lish monarchy, is the ninety-five years’ history of the American republic. During 
that time, the United States has, by the vast increase of its territory, its popo- - 
lation, and its wealth, multiplied the influence of the Senate, relatively decreased 
that of the House of Representatives/ and by investing the President with the 
character of a party leader, armed with the veto, has made him a real political 
power eqqal to two-thirds of both Houses of Congress. Thus, while preserving 
the republican form, it has reached in practice very nearly the shape and charac- 
ter of the English monarchy of old time. Since the English people cut ofiT the 
head of King Charles, and dethroned his son, they have not had a king who 
possqjsed or exercised one half th'e royal prerogatives and powers that, are 
enjeyed by the President of the United States to-day. 

Next to monarchy, the most ofiensive political institution to Americans igv 
hereditary aristocracy. But, if they have an aristocracy, it is of little conse;^. 
quence with what adjectives they qualify it. ' It may be ill-mannered and ofififtA 
iivCf but it is only injurious to the people in proportion to its pqUticar. powo^ ^tml ’ 
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its distance from popular control. An elective aristocracy may be as expmiSiv» 
and mischievous as any other. A senior in thp American Congress Ims twentp 
times more political power than a peer <tf England. The House of Lords cannot 
obstruct measurps of legislation for more 4han a single session, the American. 
Senate may stand for years an immoVable obstacle in the way of popular 
advancement and reform. 

A social democracy cannot flourish alongside of a political 
aristocracy. The American Senate is the most important political 
aristocracy that has existed in the modern world. A Roman Senator 
never possessed the political authority an American Senator has 
to-day. Other aristocracies have existed with larger personal 
privileges, but none with so much legislative power. 

An American senator may by a single vote give away * a million acres 
of land. He may by another vote bestow a franchise worth a million dollars, a 
franchise too that the Supreme Court will decide no other Congress may 
reclaim or take away. Think of the vast interests of the United States 
under the legislative control of seventy-six men, not one of them elected by the 
people. Imagine the partnership of Illinois in the National Government repre- 
sented in one branch of the legislature by only two men, responsible to nobody. 
Let it be borne in mind that the members of the United States Senate will in 
personal \0ealth average the ownership of more than a million dollars each, 
and it becomes at once apparent that such an important aristocracy was never 
known before. 

The main source of American aristocracy is in the Senate, and there it gets 
its chief support, 'nie tree of aristocracy has its roots in the Senate ; and the 
great trunk of it, and the branches of it, grow and flourish from unlimited taxa- 
tion. Social reformers tire themselves out, lopping off a leaf here and a twig therei 
but never until they cut the roots of it will the tree wither and die. They must 
abolish the Senate, or make it democratic, before any important political reforms 
will be achieved in America. If the Senate cannot be abolished, it can be 
reformed. It can be made elective by the people ; its term of office can be 
reduced to two years, and it can be made to represent the States in proportion 
to their population. If it is protected by the Constitution from any changes 
not made by its own consent, then, in that case, the House of Representatives 
will be compelled to assert its power, and, by virtue of its pre-eminent right to 
control the revenues of the nation, establish the supremacy of the people. Then 
will the Americans have a government not only democratic in form, but in substance 
also. 

All the branches of the American Government, except one, , are jealously 
guarded by the Constitution against the democratic element. Not only the pre- 
rogatives of those branches but also the manner of their appointment show this^ 
The framers of the Constitution were careful to protect the great office of Presi- 
dent from the profane touch of the people. They provided that the President 
should be elected by an intermediate aristocracy consisting of a few men from each 
State, chosen in such manner as the States might themselves provide. This 
exclusion of the democracy from any direct agency iii the choice of the President 
has been evaded by an ingenious device known as a nominating convention. 
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This^ hawever, is a precarious, substitute, andJhe 4empcrai9y is ^.fjuite 
sa^sfied wit^ it. From time to tftn| it makes an angry demand, that ..tbp . Pre- 
sidency jshall be its property, and awarded t>y, its ballot^ without jtbc iiiterventiQ%. 
of any middlemen whatever. • * 

The judicial branch of the •American Government was made 
exclusively aristocratic. The judges must be appointed by ^ the' 
President, and their term runs during good behaviour as in England. 
The judges are thus supposed to be raised above party influences 
and the clamour of the mob. The result has been to create a caste 
of luxurious men, deciding by the precedents, except on political 
questions, and then always according to party line& < 

The ‘omnipotence of Parliament* is a phrase never hpard in America. 
The tremendous quality of omnipotence Sks been appropriated by the Supreme 
Court, and by force of this extravagant claim of right it scrutinises Acts of Con- 
gress, construes them, amends them, and repeals them. How long would the 
people of England permit nine judges to pass sentence upon Acts of Parliament, 
and declare them null ? Not an hour ; and yet this is the constant practice of the 
American Supreme Court. The people patiently endure it under the belief that 
such is the prerogative of the Court. Very frequently, trade, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and all kinds of business, are kept in a nervous and excited condition, 
for months, and even years, waiting for the decision of the Supreme 
Court as to the validity of some important Acf of Congress. In the reign of 
President Grant, the Supreme Court, by a majority of one vote only, declared 
the Legal Tender Act unconstitutional and void. The Legal " ct had 

been in operation for many years, and all the business of the adapted^ 

itself to the conditions of paper money. The decision therefore affected every 
living contract in the country, and in order to avert the consequences of it two 
new members were appointed to the Supreme Court by President Grant, with the 
understanding that they would make a majority of one the other way, and reverse the 
decision. The Court being thus “ reconstructed,” the Attorney-General moved 
for a re-hearing of the Legal Tender case. The re-hearing was granted, and 
the former decision was reversed. At the former trial the Court consisted of 
seven judges, and they held the Act to be unconstitutionaf by four to three. 
At the re-hearing the Court consisted of nine judges, and they decided by five 
to four that the Act was valid. The Legal Tender Act was part of the financial 
policy devised and carried out by Mr. Chase when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had been transferred from that office to the position of Chief 
Justice of the United States, and in his capacity of Chief Justice he actually 
decided that his own acts and policy as Chancellor of the Exchequer, although 
solemnly made into laws by Act of Congress, were unconstitutional and 
void. 

The Americaa Legislature is well protected by the Constitution 
against, the people. The Senate has a term of office three times as 
long as that of the House of Representatives, and the Senators are 
chosen by an intermediate body that stands between them and the 
citizens. 
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In addition to their legislative authority, they have the sole power to t|y fan- 
peachments, they have the treaty-making ppwer, and they possess 9 veto on all 
the appointment^ of the President. « 

* « o * o , • « • 

it 

The House of Representatives is the* only branch of the American Government 
conceded to the democracy by the Constitution. Among all |he national ofi^cera 
only representatives in Congress are elected by the people. Even the indepen-r 
dence of the House of Representatives itself has been surrendered to the Pripsi- 
dent and the Senate in return for official patronage. The power to appoint and 
remove all the Federal officers in his district is the chief reliance of the repre- 
sentative for a renomination, and as he must obtain that power from the Presi- 
dent, he cannot be independent of executive influence and ambition. Only those 
members of the House of Representatives who are opposed to the President in 
politics can possibfy be independent so long as party machinery in America 
remains as it is now. Only twice in the past thirty years has the House of 
Representatives even threatened to e^^ercise its prerogative of stopping the sup- 
plies, and in both cases the President was of the opposite political party to the 
majority in that House. 

Is there any power short of a violent revolution by which the 
people of the United States can arrest the prerogative of the President, 
curb the encroachments of the Senate, and give to the House of 
Representatives a controlling influence in the government ? The Senate 
cannot be swamped, like the House of Lords, by the creation of nevy 
Senators, nor can the Constitution be apiended except three-fourths 
of the Senate |gree thereto ; and it is vain to expect that three- 
fourths of that body will voluntarily consent to diminish their own 
privileges and power. 

One course remains within the Constitution, and that is the withholding the 
supplies. Anticipating the same necessity, the founders of (he American Govern- 
ment borrowed the English principle, and embodied it in the Constitution in the 
following words : AH bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives, ^but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on 
other bills.’’ 

It is worthy of special note that this invincible weapon of the House of 
Commons was transplanted and set in the Constitution of the United States, 
|iot by accident, nor even by common consent, but by compromise. The Tory 
element in the ^Convention opposed it, but tfae Liberal element, anticipating the 
usurpations of the Senate, resisted the creation of an Upper House with aristo- 
cratic prerogatives, nor would that element agree to a Senate unless accompanied 
by the English antidote, the surrender to the House of Representatives of the 
exclusive power to impose taxes, and the right to stop the supplies. By virtue 
of that compromise the creation of an aristocratic Chamber wa| agreed to: 

There, quietly slumbering in the Constitution, and occupying but three dines 
of it, lies the power that will some day revolutionise tbe American Government 
without bloodshed, that will blunt the edge of the President’s prerogntiyq, that 
will make the House of Representatives the chief power in the government^ and 
reduce the Senate to a secondary and inferior position. What has been done in 
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Bngllnd. will be done in Amerio^ ; the condition^ are thci saihei thft people are 
alike, with 1 common lineage and. t ^omiheil history, the motive powers ate 
the same, and the results will be the ^ame. The r^l .conflict between the 
antagonistic forces of the American Ctov^rnment is hardly yet begun. It will 
burst into a storm when the P^^ident and the Senate, banded together in 
defence of prerogative^ shall resist a resolute House of Representatives fresh 
from the people^ and bearing from the people a message of reform. In that 
contest the stopping of the supplies will be the conquering weapon, and pre- 
rogative must yield, as it had to yield in England. 

The Recent Rebellion in North-west Canada.— The 
writer of this paper accompanied Creneral Middleton to the front as 
chief of the staff. He begins by glancing back at the events of 
15 years ago, and at the Red River Rebellion of i8yo. 

Loais Riel, a French Canadian Iialf«breed, through the influence of Arch* 
bishop Tiiche was educated for the Roman Catholic Church. Riel first came 
into notice in the autumn of 1869 when, on the transfer of Prince Rupert’s Land 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company tothe Government of the Dominion, he espoused 
the cause of the French half-breeds, or Metis, as they are called, and published 
a Bill of Rights, his chief assumption being that the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
no legal power to hand over land, the property of Metis and Indians, to the 
Dominioii Government without their formal consent. With some 400 ‘breeds” 
he established himself at Fort Garry, a Hudson^s Bay post at the junction of 
the Red River and Assiniboine. He there proclaimed a provisional government, 
one of the first acts of which was the execution, or rather the cold-blooded 
murder, after a mock trial, of Scott, a settler who had dared to resist his 
authority. An expedition, consisting of a mixed force of British and Canadian 
troops, in all about 1,200 men, was organised for the suppression of the revolt^ 
and during the spring and summer of 1870 Colonel Wolseley, with his birch, 
bark canoes and voyageurs, was pushing up the rapids and over the portages of 
the Shebaudowan, and threading his way through Rainy Lake and Lake of the 
Woods, and with him McNeill, Redvers Buller, and Butler, was sowing the 
seed of future laurels. Wolseley reached Fort Garry in August without firing 
a shot. The gates of the old fort stood open. Riel had fled to the States. 
He was tried for his life, and outlawed for five years. 

Fort Garry is now the important city of Winnipeg ; the three 
months by boat from Toronto to Red River are now five days by 
railroad ; and Riel’s Rebellion of 1885 has taken place 500 miles 
l)eyond the Fort Garry of 187a 

By the Manitoba Act of 1870 the claims of the Red River Metis were justly 
recognised. Each half-breed born in the province before the 1st of July 1870 
received a grant of 240 acres of land in satisfaction of his half-breed title. 
Nevertheless, many of them fell back before the intrusion of the Dommtmi 
ofiicialsi and sought homes still further north, amongst their near relatives t|ie 
Crees, beyond the Great Salt Plains on the banks of the Saskatchewan-rthfsy 
Mshed to be let alone. Now their bugbear, the red tape of civilisation,* has ^ta 
tonrouaded (hemi aind the wilds of the North-West have ipven birth to .the 
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provinces of Saskatchewan, Assinabda, and Athat^ca, and thtee Metis and 
their descendants are again accused «f rebelUon. * 

But besides the Manitoba “breeds^' many whites moved northwards. The h'ne 
of the Canada*Pacific Railway, as origiaall^ proposed, lay far north of that which 
it now pursues, and in anticipation of the •northern, route, white adventurers, 
speculating on the prospect of future fortunes to be picked up along the line o» 
railway, settled at Prince Albert, Battleford, and Edmonton. When the route was 
changed they found themselves Pair^ and have remained to sow discontent, and 
to spread sedition, should opportunity offer, against the common enemy, the 
Dominion Government. 

Riel, having long since completed his sentence of banishment, 
made his appearance in the North-West in the summer of 1884;^ 
and no harm v^s expected frofti his visit ; till, late in March i885t 
we suddenly found ourselves face to face with an organised rebellion. 

The Metis of the North-West claim to be placed on the same footing as 
the Manitoba half-breeds, to receive grants of 240 acres. They ask that 

patents for their land should be issued to settlers in possession, and they protest 
against the form of Government land surveying, as likely to interfere with the 
arrangement of their farms as at present existing. According to the old French 
custom, ^the Metis settlements line the ariver-banks, each farm having a small 
river frontage, and extending in a« narrow strip a considera ble distance inland. 
It is asserted that should the Gove rnment method of surveying in squares and 
giving grants in squares be insisted on, the river frontages will in many cases 
disappear from certain farms, and that at any rate much unnecessary annoyance 
would be caused b^ a new division of the settlements. The Metis say that it 
is now some ten years since they first put forward their claims, and that they 
have continued ever since to agitate in vain. In September 1884 a meeting 
was held at their settlement of St. Laurent, on the Saskatchewan, and the fol- 
lowing Bill of Rights agreed upon : — 

1. The subdivision into provinces of the North-West. 

2. The half-breeds to receive the same grants and other advantages as the 
Manitoba half-breeds. 

3. Patents to be issued at once to the settlers in possession. 

4. The sale of half a million acres of Dominion lands, the proceeds to be 
applied to the establishment in the half-breed settlements of schools, hospitals, 
and similar institutions, and to the equipment of the poorer half-breeds with seed, 
grain and implements. 

5. The reservation of a hundred townships of swamp land for distribution 
among the children of half-breeds during the next 120 years. 

6. A grant of at least $1,000 a year for the maintenance of our institutions, 
to be conducted by the nuns in each half-breed settlement. 

7. Better provision for the support of the Indians. ^ 

The purely half-breed dispute practically rested on three points, the 
grant of patents for lands already in possession, equal claims with Manitoba 
breeds," and objections to Government form of survey. But there is also a 
feeling in the North-West, not at all confined ter Metis, that local claims and 
interests are not understood or sufficiently recognised at distant Ottawa S and 
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the feeling; would have been more universally pronounced had not the first shot 
fired at Dwck Lake at once aliena^d the l^al settlers from the Metis cause. 

To these statements Ottawa# answers that a Comipisaiop bad 
already been appointed to inquire into half-breeU^ claims ; and 
besides — / 

that it was in the power of any half-breed legally entitled to obtain a patent 
for his farm by following the ordinary legal process, that the claims put forward 
for the Manitoba settlement are made by the very men who were already settled 
with in 1870^ and that the Government form of survey can and will be, if required, 
so arranged as not in any way to interfere with the river frontages and farms — 
in fact, that ‘‘the breeds” have no case at all. 

There can be no doubt there was much white sedition mixed 
up with the Metis claims, and that Riel expected to be supported by 
the disappointed white contractor, the disappointed white land shark, 
and the disappointed white farmer. 

On March 22nd news arrived in Ottawa that Riel had seized the 
mail-bags near Duck Lake,* and that the telegraph wire was cut 
between Prince Albert and Charlie’s Crossing. 

Prince Albert is a white settlement on the North Saskatchewan, not far above 
its junction with its southern branch^and is 279 miles from the nearest point 
in the Canada Pacific Railway. Between the two branches of the%:iver is the 
reserve of the Cree chiu Beardy,” and along the south branch are the Metis 
settlements of St. Laurent and St. Antoine de Padua, while to the south again 
is the reserve of One Arrow.” There is a mounted police post at Prince 
Albert, and also at Fort Carlton, forty-two miles higher up the river. At Duck 
Lake, close to Fort Carlton and between the two branches of the Saskatchewan, 
Riel first showed his hand. 

It was an anxious time, for, in all this great North-West territory, reaching 
from the frontier of Manitoba to the Rockies, and stretching far away north 
into the little known prairie land of Athabasca and Peace River, there was no 
one to give a hand to the women and children dotted down along the river- 
banks, save 500 mounted police, scattered in small detachments over a country 
in which was a population of over 30,000 Indians. 

On the 23rd of March General Middleton started for the North- 
West. On the 28th came the news of a fight between a detachment 
of mounted police and a band of rebels, in which some police and 
eleven volunteers were killed and the police force had to retire to 
Fort Carlton. 

With Riel’s success at Duck Lake, the white settlements of the Saskatche- 
wan and Battle River, Prince Albert, Battleford, and Edmonton were imme- 
diately threatened with half-breed and Indian risings. It was for the relief of 
these distant settlements that General Middleton had to provide. 

Before attempting to describe the military operations which follow^ on 
General Middleton’s departure from Ottawa, it may be as well to consider tho 
connection between the half-breed rebellion and the Indian fights which resulted 
from it. 
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Riel took up arms for the Metis cause, nominally so nt any rate. • Thbugfi- 
a miserable creature himself, he na|ned his price, and could have hmn bought 
out of the country jn the autumn of lasayear. But he posed as a Metis patriot-^ 
the Ipdiajas^were *not directly interested in the rebellion— -and Poundmidcer^ 

and ** Big Bear”* would appear only to have followed the instincts of their race, 
when seeing, as they thought, Riel successful, tbey were tempted by the love of 
fighting and the. love of plunder, and in many cases by the necessity of getting 
something to eat, to commit depiedations for which no doubt they must be 
severely punished. Riel well knew the assistance which the Indians could 
afford him, and by at once driving in all the settlers’ cattle, he could bribe them 
with food, and they could hardly be expected to resist the temptation. And yet 
it is doubtful if he had more than 250 armed Indians with him at Batoches. 
“ Poqndmaker” and “ Big Bear,” urged on by RiePs emissaries, rose at Battleford 
and Fort Pitt. Robbsry, murder, and perhaps a few atrocities they have com- 
mitted, but grave as tlie danger was, Canada has escaped the horrors of an 
Indian war. The great nation of the Blackfeet, the Bloods, and the Piegans, 
have stood by her loyally in her trouble, while their hereditary enemies, the 
Crees, closely allied hy marriage to the Metis, have only partially joined the 
rebel cause. With 500 mounted police and without a single soldier Canada has 
ruled from Lake Winnipeg to the frontiers of British Columbia, and she may 
well be proud that during the tenure of the North-West territoties previous 
to the rebellion of this summer, she had noPlost a life in Indian warfare. 

On 1st April the writer jdined General Middleton at Qu*appelle, 
a station on the Canada Pacific Railway. 

We had with us the 90th Battalion from Winnipeg, the Winnipeg Field 
Battery, and two nirib-pounder guns, and twenty-nine mounted scouts recruited 
from the settlers in the neighbourhood — in all about three hundred and eighty 
men. The Indian Reserves far and near were in a simmer of expectation, 

** sitting on the fence ” as the Canadian says. Panic was spreading amongst the 
white settlements. Telegrams poured in hourly to the General, imploring help 
or arms. News arrived of murders by Indians at Battleford, while between us 
and Riel was two hundred and fifty miles of prairie. A blow must be dealt at 
him at once before the further spread of the rebellion. Troops must also be 
sent to succour Battleford and to reassure Edmonton. 

Canada’s military resources consist of— a militia (essentially a 
volunteer) force of 36,000 men, composed of Civilians from the towns 
and country, and armed with the Snider rifle ; a regular force con^ 
sisting of two schools of Artillery with two field guns ; a Cavalry 
school ; and three Infantry schools. The total strength of all the 
schools combined cannot, by the Militia Act, exceed 7 jo men. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion, with the exception of the 90th (Winnipeg) 
Battalion and a Field Battery (two guns) from Winnipeg, all trogps would be 
required to move up from Lower Canada. The Canada Pacific Railway Was not 
entirely completed along the north shore of Lake Superior, there were breaks 
of seventy or eighty miles over which troops would have to mardh or to bW 
conveyed by sleigh. With that exception there was railway communication 
from Q,uebcc to the Rocky Mountains. The distance from Ottawa to Winnipeg 
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the Canadian Padiiie R^wiayi fc^jia anHesi Fi^m Whitoipeg.te Calgsurry 
^Mtnites. ^Vdepa wmiM i^equire tc|leai^e tl^ rail war at Certafn stadone between 
Wihnipeg and Calganyi and inarch across the prairie td the thipatened poiiita^ 
Pnhde Albert, Battleford^ and £dmone>m The stations ^electecf were : Cfidgarr/f* 
for the Edmdnton column, Swift Current, for the Battleford cohmini and 
Qu*appelle Stadoni for the Prince Albert column. To General Strange (late R»A<> 
was given the command of thh troops at Cdlgany, Lieutenant-Colonel Ottej^ 
commanded the Battleford column, and General Middleton accompanied the 
troops intended to attack Riel, with a general command of the whole force in 
the field* I intend only to follow the movements of General Middleton’s 
column. 

The time of year was most unpleasant for campaigning, the 
winter just breaking up, the snow still on the' ground^ but rhpidly 
becoming slush. Everything had* to be carried ; fnen’s Nations, hay 
and corn, and army transport did not exist. Providentially there was 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which agreed to furnish transport and 
suppli^, and to that Company knd Captain Bedson, the chief 
transport officer, a large share of .the success of the expedition is 
due. 

On the 2nd of April General Middleton left Qu’appelle Station, and marched 
nineteen miles to Fort Qu’appelle, a Hudson’s Bay post. He halted ehere till 
the 6th, the time being fully occupied in rifle jjlracttce and general instruction of 
our small force, and in organisation of transport. 

On the 6th we commenced our march in earnest The country is not difficult 
for troops. Rolling prairie land, covered here and there m^re or less thickly 
with poplar bluffs,”* it resembles much an English park. Engineered roads 
there are none, but there are few bad gradients, and few watercourses ; and 
luckily for us the frost was still deep enough in the ground to give good bottom 
to what might later in the season have proved awkward quagmires. Though 
the season was breaking, the cold was intense. Our tent-pegs froze fast in the 
ground, and we had to cut them out on striking camp. Our boots froze to the 
stirrup-irons. There was a perpetual high wind, rain, and occasional blizzard.”!' 
But the troops trudged on constantly, doing twenty miles a day. At night we 
formed our wagons into a corrale,” after the American fashion, wheel to wheel 
and poles inwards, with the teamsters, tents, and horses inside the circle — the 
camp outside the ** corrale.^’ 

Firewood and water were generally to be found in abundance. On the 13th 
we arrived at Humboldt. Halted the 14th, marched again the 15th. The 
General was anxious to secure Clarke’s Crossing on the Saskatchewan as soon as 
possible. He hoped to be able to utilise the river as a line of communication* 
and the Crossing as an advanced post was therefore important. It was also on 
the telegraph line between Battleford and Humboldt. We had followed the wire 
since leaving Qu’appelle, and by tapping it were generally in communication 
with Battleford and Ottawa. 

Wc arrived at Clarke’s Crossing on the r 7th, having marched 17}^ wiles ih 

t * Bluff is the North-West term for a wood. * Heavy bluff* means thick Wood, 

t A snowstorm with high wind. 
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twelve days, or nearly fifteen miles a day including halts, and nearly eighteen 
miles a day exclusive of halts. We fj^und the^e a small white settleonant, capable 
of afTording us a few supplies at extraviigant prices, a telegraph station, and two 
ferry boats or^‘^scows.” The Saskatchewan is here about 300 yards across a 
muddy rapid river, with steep banks some 150 feethigh, deep mud and shingle 
to the water’s edge, strewn with huge masses of ice left there by the spring 
freshets. At the Crossing and on the march there we were overtaken by 
A Battery from Quebec, with two guns (9 pr. R.M.L.), the 10th Grenadiers from 
Toronto, and Bolton’s Mounted Infantry. 

The' force destined to attack Riel’s position was now. complete, and was 
composed as follows ; — 




All ranks. 

A Battery (Quebec), 2 9-pr. R.M.L. guns 

... Ill 

C Company, Infentry School (Toroigo) 

... 45 

loth Grenadiers (Toronto) 

. 

... 267 

90th (Winnipeg) 

. 

- 3*4 

Irregular Corps raised from settlers . 

f Bolton’s Mounted Infantry 

... 70 

( French’s Mounted Scouts 

... 29 


Total 

... 


Our line of communications was almost unguarded. We had been unable 
to spare troops to look after the Indian reserves at Touchwood and the File Hills. 
Our convoys arrived daily without escort, and we had to hope that the show of 
force might overawe the country we had left behind us. 

The information received was invariably bad, and the maps 
faulty, but it was evident that Riel had established himself on the 
east side of tfie Saskatchewan at Batoches Ferry. The Indian 
rebels were on the west side. Riel was reported to have with him 
about 500 men, badly armed, under Gabriel Dumont, a well known 
buffalo-hunter and rifle shot. 

From Clarke’s Crossing to Batoches is thirty-three miles. The trail along 
the east bank was reported clear of wood to Gabriel’s Crossing (twenty-eight 
miles), after which it was said to enter thick bush, and to be very dangerous. 
The trail along the west bank passed through an open country to nearly opposite 
Batoches, where it also entered the bush. The General decided to divide his 
force and to advance by the trails on both sides of the river. Riel would then, 
if defeated on either side, be unable to make - good his retreat by crossing the 
river. We also intercepted his line of retreat to the States, while if he 
attempted to go north he must run the gauntlet of Colonel Irvine’s scouts from 
Prince Albert. 

On the i8th, Bolton’s Mounted Infantry reconnoitred the trail on the east 
bank. The day was stormy, snowing hard, but we succeeded in taking three 
Sioux Indians of Whitecap’s band, who proved to be two sons pf the chief and 
his son-in-law. On the 22nd, French’s scouts went out on the west side of the 
river, and again came on Riel’s scouts, and exchanged a few shots. By the 
evening of the 23rd we had, with much labour, by means of a roughly contrived 
ferry, succeeded in passing over to the opposite bank the troops to form the 
western column. 
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' ^ Our" force was ipretty divided. ‘ Lieut-CoYonel Motltistliibert of the 

Canadiao^nilleiy commanded tho.Westecn Force^ consisting 'of the loth * Gre- 
nadiers, the Winnipeg Field Battery and two guns, a detachment from A Battery, 
and' fifty mounted men of the Irregular Corps. The General* immained »on the 
east bank, and had with him thft 90th A Battery and two guns, forty, men ^ 
the Infantry School, and fifty of Bolton’s Mounted Infantry ; each column was 
about 400 strong. I accompanied the Western Force. A scow* had orders to 
follow us down the river, taking with it a small boat, in case we wished to com- 
municate. 

On the morning of the 23rd both columns, within sight of each other, f com- 
menced their march down the river. The weather was getting much warmer, 
and the prairie was already dotted with flowers. In the evening we camped 
opposite each other, the General’s force at a small settlement called Mackintosh’s 
Farm. • • 

Early on the 24th General Middleton’s force was attacked, 
Bolton’s Mounted Infantry, pushed well to the front, being suddenly 
fired on. The trail here crosses a deep ravine, called Fish Creek, and 
it was probably the rebel intention that his column should descend 
into the Creek before it was attacked ; but our scouU had drawn 
the enemy’s fire, and let the cat out of the bag. 

The General had time to get up his infantry and guns, and thoucjfh attacked 
on both his flanks, he drove them back. But immediately to his front, in a deep 
hollow of the wooded ravine, were rifle pits commanding the trail, and from these 
the rebels never budged. Our men lined the crest of the ravine, and fired into 
the pits. We sent our two nine-pounders across, and took^hem in reverse with 
case shot, but in vain. And all day long almost entirely concealed the rebels 
picked off our men. The General was shot through his fur cap. Both his aides- 
de-camp were wounded, one having two horses shot under him.' And my 
orderly’s horse was shot. Evening was coming on, and we had lost heavily. 
The General decided that to rush the pits would entail a heavy loss of life, 
which the advantage gained would not in any way repay. And he decided to 
pitch his camp. We chose a place half a mile from the Creek, near the 
Saskatchewan, on a fine open piece of prairie. Two more companies of the 
loth Grenadiers and the Winnipeg Field Battery had joined us late in the 
afternoon ; but all the transport of the western column was still on the other 
side of the river, and with it were only fifty scouts and one company of 
the loth. 

Night came on with pelting rain. None of us are likely to forget the dark 
wet night of the 24th close to the deep ravine, still holding, for all we knew, 
a concealed enemy, and with us nothing but raw troops, totally unaccustomed 
to night work, and hampered by wounded men, or the bright moonlight and the 
false alarm ^f the 26th, when Darcy Baker, of the Scouts, lying badly wounded 
sprang up, called for his rifle and his horse, and fell back dead. We thought, 
we had come out for a picnic, and it was impossible to help feeling that war’s 
hardships are doubly cruel to the civilian soldier. 

On the 25th we did. nothing. .We wanted breathing time, On the 26th a 
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ettoiig party went Uf the sMie nf the 8g1ft| Ahd recovered two of our men whom' 
we had left dead. They were not w^lphd, i^nd had not been toudiecL. Wtt 
found tWd dead Ipdians, aiid iifty<*five *dead or dyihg rebel ponied. The enOtny 
had evidently left^tfih neighbourhood, (fur own lesd wad ten killed or died' of 
wounds, and forty-seven wounded, out W about four hundred men engaged* 
The rebel loss, as subsequently ascertained, wad, I believe, six killed and about 
fifteen or sixteen wounded. The main body Of their whole force had probably 
been brought against us. 

Late in the afternoon our half-breed interpreter Peter Hour! had 
called over the edge of the ravine to the men in the pits, Id Gabriel 
Dumont there ?’* Answer, “ Yes.” “ Are there many of you there ?” “ There are 
plenty of us left.” Will you have a talk with me ?” No answer. We believed 
that thO rebels were fighting on the orders of Gabriel Dumont, but that Riel 
himself was not preseiitk The Metis hadenet us on their frontier. Fish Creek 
is the boundary of the h^lf-breed settlement, St. Antoine de Padua. 

The force halted at Fish Creek till 7th May, awaiting the 
arrival of the steamer “ Northcote” with supplies, which arrived on 
the 5th with two companies of the Midland Battalion and a Gatling 
gun. 

On the 7th the force, now united, marched to Gabriers Cross- 
ing, ten ^miles, and then leaving the river trail, turned to the leflt 
across country, till it struck the main trait from Humboldt to 
^atoches, eight miles from that place, and camp was pitched on the 
open prairie just outside the river belt of bush. 

On the morning of the 9th we marched to attack Batoches. We left our 
camp standing, and took with us every available man. The ** Northcote,” with 
thirty-five men of C Company, had been told to drop down the river from 
Gabriel’s Crossing, and be off Batoches at 8 A.M. on the 9th, so as to intercept 
Kiel should he attempt to cross the river. She was to get into action as soon as 
possible after 8 a m , and to make any diversion she could in our favour. We hoped 
lo attack on the land side at the same time. Reveillh sounded at 4 A.M., and 
we inarched between 5 a.m. and 6 a.m. on a lovely spring morning. 

• o • « • • • 

At 8 A.M. we heard the ** Northcote” whistling, and she soon commenced a 
sharp musketry fire. At the same time we struck the river bank, and found 
Ourselves in more open ground, almost in what may be called the suburb of the 
Batoches settlement. We got up our field guns, opened fire on the houses, and 
pushed on wi^h a company of the 10th Grenadiers extended. The trail here 
runs close tQ the river bank, which is high and precipitous, covered with bush 
to the water’s edge. We soon- found ourselves on an open space in front of 
the Roman Catholic church and the priest’s houses which was foil of priests and 
nuns and half-breed women and children. From here you could see right 
into the setdement, which lay in a hollow below us, fringed with ^ick “ blufP— 
Riel’s council house in the centre of the hollow some eight hundred yards 
from us. On the other side of the river were the numerous “ tepees”* of 

t Indian tenta 
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an Indian camp. We opened fire on bis council house. Twp guns had been 
moved off^he trail a few yards Hown the bank, which was not here so. steep, 
in order to get abetter range^at the^Kouses ; Howard, with his Gatling gun, 
was there too. ^ ^ sCQUt rei^rted tq that hp bad ^ nfle pit 

on our right front ; but we had met, ’wi^ little opposition, wheft suddenly there 
was a shrill war whoop of man^ voices under the muzzle of the right-hand 
gun. Unseen, the Crees had crept almost to the guns. There was a generarhurried 
move to the open, when the rattle of the Gatling and a sudden cessation of the war 
whoops told that Howard had not moved. 

between us and the settlement in the hollow was this belt of blisb } and all 
day long from it came a nasty galling fire, assisted by a dropping, crosa-hre 
from the opposite side of the river. In the afternoon the rebels set light to the 
bush in front of us, and a great cloud of smoke and fire moved down towards 
the church. We took our wounded from the church and^laced them in wagons 
ready to move, for, hard pressed, we could not gain an inch. We had no 
supports ; things looked critical, and there was eight miles of bush between us 
and our camp. 

In the afternoon I was sent by the General to the telegraph station at 
Humboldt (sixty -five miles). How the little column gallantly forced its way into 
Batoches on the morning of the nth is now a part of Canadian history. 
It lost, in the three days’ fighting, nine killed and thirty wounded— the rebel 
loss being fifty-one killed and one hundred and seventy-three wounded. 

On the 15th Riel surrendered to Middleton’s scouts. His chieP lieutenant, 
Gabriel Dumont, escaped across the frontier. The rebellion was practically at an 
end. Poundmaker” surrendered to General Middleton at Battlefqrd. oq tbq 
a6th. General Strange had guaranteed the safety of Edmonton, and .though 
the pursuit of ‘*Big Bear” gave the troops more hard work, pll cause for 
anxiety had disappeared with Riel% defeat at Batoches. 

The tn’al of Riel will bring to light the secret history of th$ 
rebellion, which, on the whole, will c|o good. It will render necessary 
a searching inqitiry into the system of Government of the North- 
West and of Indian agencies, and the ppiUtary experjet^ce gaiite4 
will be valuable. 

The Metis never showed themselves, but though good shots at short ranges, 
in other points they were contemptible. They never attacked a convoy, "they 
never cut the wire behind us, and though Indians and “ Breeds’* are bom 
mounted infantry, who can shoot as well from their horses as on fbot, they 
never harassed us oh the march. Possibly the want of grass for their homes 
pwing to the earliness of the season, may account for this, but it would seem 
as if they intended only to defend their homes against invasion. 'At Fish 
Creek they ntet us on their frontier, at Batoches they fought us on their owh 
doqr^^p*. *r^ey were badly n^uied with a certain number of reputing Wri- 
che$t^ rifie^Jbut, mnny old smooth bores, they were short of aniilMtititioii^ 
and is 4 oubl,(ul if the force with Riel ever numbered 7^ men, Ihdiatis kttd 
‘t combined, The prisoners they took they treated well, imd they 

tbo dead, 
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Persia and Afghanistan. — In the complications that sooner 
or later are likely to ensue between Russia and England, the two 
British Indian co-limitary States must needs represent important 
factors. On the ’degree, then, that England may be able to safe- 
guard the integrity of Persia and Afghanistan, or to rely upon their 
benevolent neutrality, will depend the success of a collision, as well 
as the minimizing of its disturbing effects. 

Isolated as they are, with a certain prone ness to antagonism in their inter- 
national relations due to their religious constitution, these States offer themselves 
individually as an easy prey for absorption, while they would need the fullest 
protection in order to ensure the free exercise of their rights as independent 
nationalities. It may fairly be contended that to mould such heterogeneous 
elements into a confederation for effective defence could hardly be contemplated 
as a measure of practical policy, though it may possibly be one susceptible of 
realization under the auspices of a common superior, and under the stress of a 
common peril. Where, however, their interests are identical, and these interests 
are indirectly assailed by inimical intrigues or by piecemeal aggression, the right 
of intervention may properly be asserted by an ally so intimately concerned as 
England, and would be justified on her part as a means of preserving the balance 
of power which in Europe would be secured by a league of the greater nations, 
and which in Central Asia must depend upon the good faith and forbearance of 
Russ ia alone. If such good faith and forbearance were in any degree reliable or 
assured, a common protectorate by England and Russia with mutual right to 
appeal to arbitration in the interests of peace, followed by the concerted limitation 
of coercive measures for the redress of grievances, would ftimish sufficient 
•ecurity against ulterior designs of aggrandizement, or at least would preclude 
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surprise in the subjugation of feudatories, or in the autiexation of . their territory' 
on the pretext of the non-observance of international obligations. 

Past ei^erience, however, deftionstrai^s that such a protectorate, based on 
treaty engagements of which the efficacy would be devoid of aUy guarantee but 
force, could only be realized under^ conditions disadvantageous to England, as 
excusing, on her side, the blind confidence and unpreparedness that are seemingly 
inseparable from the action of popular Governments. The challenge of Russia 
when her plans were matured would not the less result in the seizure of strategical 
positions, indispensable to the furtherance of schemes which it is impossible to 
dissociate from her past career of conquest ; and if these are to be resisted in 
their initiation, the better hope of success would consist in the assertion of an 
independent policy of which the attempted invasion should constitute a casus bclli^ 
What that policy has hitherto been admits of no misconception, though > its 
vindication has been discredited at home for party purposes ; what it shall be in 
the future appears to be still undetermined*; but whatever tfie jresolutions taken, 
it is due to the dignity of the nation that they should assume a character of 
stability, and that when danger is threatened the views and plans of one great 
Minister should not prove so distasteful to his successor as to warrant the 
postponement of measures of vital moment to the gratincation of personal 
prejudice. 

Our relations in the past with Persia and Afghanistan resolves 
itself into a narrative of a fitful policy, which, alt ernating between 
costly conciliation and vigorous coerctpn, has failed to neutralise 
the efforts of Russia to alienate both countries from England, and 
has rather operated to reduce them to the condition of mere geo- 
graphical expressions, such as they now present th egiselves. 

Three-quarters of a century have elapsed since the gigantic projects of the 
first Napoleon, acting in momentary collusion with Russia, excited the alarm of 
the British Indian Government, and prompted the well-known missions ofMalcOltn 
and Elphinstone to the Courts respectively of the Shah and the Ameer* In the 
case of Persia, England’s friendly overtures resulted in an alliance yifajf-ofiensive 
and defensive between the two States, which was presently fortified by the 
deputation of military officers, with details of each arm, to drill and discipline the 
Persian army ; but these measures, though answering the immediate purposes of 
political influence in which they originated, were found to be not only devoid of 
substantial advantage, but, measured by Oriental aspirations, to be provocative 
rather than counter-active of the danger they were intended to avtrt. Russia^ 
relaxing for a season her encroachments on Turkey, with appetite whetted for 
further spoliation of her neighbour, now renewed her aggression upon Persia. 
The native forces of the country were still in no condition to resist her attack/ 
nor was the storm to be exorcised by diplomatic sympathy, abortive in its con- 
ception, because barren of executive principle and discreditable in its issue, as^ 
involving the repudiation of treaty engagements. 

Given, however, the geographical conditions and the unstable character of 
the local administration, it was perhaps only in the nature of things 
that the British Government should seek to withdraw from a &ls6 
sitiqri, and to cancel the bond by which it ha^ undertaken tO' aubsidiMI 
the defence of the country. In the issue, the obnoxious article- eaq^ubgedl 
from the treaty at the price of a money payment, which * ftll practicaUV 
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appropriated towards the discharge of the indemnity to be mcaeted by Russia 
at the close of an unprovoked war. The iroUy of fate thus coijapleted the 
disillusion of all the parties to the ti^nsactib^, and exposed the fallacy of foster- 
ing a cause, which, when seriously endangered, England was as yet unprepared 
to make her own. Persia was henceforth to be reduced to a condition of ill- 
disguised vassalage to Russia, and the course^ of our more recent relations has 
served only to emphasize her entire subservience to the designs of that Power. 
Apart from mere personal questions and wrangles respecting commercial 
advantages or international privileges, the tnduence of the British Mission at 
Teheran has necessarily been subordinated to that of the Russian Minister^ and 
whenever the political aims and interests of Russia have been seriously con- 
cerned, he has not wanted irresistible arguments to overrule the counsels of 
England, even to the disregard of threats of coercion such as England has 
twice been reluctant!]^ compelled to enforce. 

A remarkable instance may be quoted in illustration of this fact. Once 
again, in the interval preceding the second rupture, the British Govei:nment 
had repeated the experiment of deputing English officers to reform the rabble 
army of Persia, but it was only to find that the weapon so fashioned was 
incontinently turned against itself in behoof of Its rival. 

Again in 1837 1838, the conversion of Persia into a tool 

for Russian aggrandizement obliged the British Government to 
resort to^ coercion by the occupation bnty of the insignificant island 
of Karrack in the Persian Gulf; and again in 1855, by the capture 
of Bushire and Mohumra, the two principal ports of Persia. 

We may, then, easily foresee the state of impotency to which 
Persia would be reduced if Russia consolidated her position at 
Herat, and may appreciate the necessity for England of forestalling 
^he issue. 

It dbuld be idle at thi^ date to recall the circumstances under which 
England has always aimed at maintaining the Afghan nationality, influenced 
as they were successively by the sway of Yar Mahqmed, the gallant action of 
Fottinger, the vicissitudes of Afghan rule, and the reiterated invasion of the 
epuntry by Persia at the open instigation of Russia, culminating at length in 
the final reduction of the principality by Dost Mahomed with the aid of British 
subsidies. The memory of these events for any other purpose than that of 
historical di^uisition has been obliterated by the hostile advance of Russia to 
the gates of li^rat, and by the necessity now imposed upon England of vipdicat- 
ing her post policy by her own direct means, or of submitting to the inevitable 
consequences of its abandonment. Foreseeing these consequences, successive 
administrations had accepted the duties and responsibilities which that policy 
entailed by preparing the way for its efficient prosecqtiqn. It remained for the 
late Government on its advent to power to renounce the pledges of its predecesr 
sors, to forego the fmits of costly sacrifices, aud to substitute fpr caVefally planned 
measures of defence a blind reliance upon those Russian assurances which on. 
the same field had been so repeatedly beliedf and this with the result, natural to 
such wilful self-deception,^ of being constrained to resume in haste and at 
disadvantage the self-same measures , that without the shadow of reason it had 
m recklessly postponed. 
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It is matter of national concern that a policy for which England 
has resolutely contended; at the cost of repeated wars, should not 
be discredited when assailed^ from one quarter which had been 
contemplated in its initiation. « * * ^ 

The advance of Russia was the 'danger apprehended. Her progress has 
not been delayed a day, if indeed it has not been hastened by protests and 
remonftrances of which the futility has been demonstrated by the never-ceasing 
intrigues that have heralded it both in Persia and Afghanistan, and by the 
pretexts of expediency still adduced to justify it. Nevertheless, the conditions 
which have determined the value and importance of Herat, as embodied in the 
expressions “ Gate of India,” “ Key of India,” have been instinctively accepted .'is 
sound by our most Experienced statesmen and diplomatists, not only on account 
of the command it confers upon its possessor over Persia and Afghanistan, but as 
furnishing, from the extent and supeijor fertility of its«soil, as attested by the 
history of past ages, a base of operations, if not self-sustaining for purposes of 
ulterior aggression, yet supplementary in the first degree of exterior and distant 
resources. 

With Herat independent as an integral part of the Afghan dominions, 
the defenders of India would at least be safe from surprise, and in lieu 
of constant alarms, with the changes and disturbances incidental thereto, 
would be enabled to select their own ground of battle, and to prepare at leisure 
the means of repelling the first Inenace of invasion ; in other yrords, with 
Herat for his objective, the enemy must trsiverse a much greater distance from 
his nearest base at Baku, with communications obstructed by sea and desert, in 
order to reach the point of attack, than would intervene between that point 
and our own base at Quetta, with our lines of communication secured by rail 
extended, as they should have been extended while Afghanistan was avowedly 
beyond the sphere of Russian influence, as far as Candahar. 

From a military point of view the question is one of vital 
moment to our peaceable occupation of India. 

With Herat in her possession, the balance of power would immediately 
incline in her favour, and though England may rely upon her superior wealth 
and organization to make good her resistance in the end, her passive attitude 
in the present, and retreat everywhere in the face of difficulty, her craven 
composition of broken covenants, and renunciation in Central Asia of her 
traditional policy, must invest the aggressor, especially in the East, with the 
advantages that proverbially belong to attack over defence. 

The present action of the British Government would, however, seem to 
imply a final resolution to maintain the integrity and independence of 
Afghanistan ; and it may confidently be predicted that should England be 
forced to put forth her whole offensive powers in a life and death struggle for 
supremacy, the hold of Russia on her recently acquired territory would be 
seriously compromised, while the resolute attitude of England in the defence 
oftheir common interests would command the sympathy of those co-limitary 
States Who have hitherto been discouraged by her half-hearted policy, and 
gain to her side the resoufces, not only of Afghanistan and Persia, but of Turk«^ 
and China, States who would then have more to hope from a coalhion with 
England than to fear from the hostility of Russia. ' ^ 
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A Girton Girl. Chaps. XXX.— XXXIII 
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Constance Alfieri, Marquise d’AzegUo ^ ... 

... 


The Message 


... — 

The Princesse de Lamballc 

... 

... — 

Victor Hugo 

... 

... — 

Practical Jokers ^ 


00 

•• According to her Lights** ... ... • 

... 

... — 

“ A Passing Cloud** 


... — 

Modem Prettiness Art ^... 

••• 

... — 

Scratches ... 

... 

... — 

Mitre Ccurte Chaps. XXIII. — XXV. 

... 

... — 

Fractical Jokers. — A few extracts 

are given from 

this lively 


account of French practical jokes — happily much less practical 
than such efforts ^are apt to become on the English side of the 
Channel. 

We have read somewhere of a solitary joker, whose chief pleasure consisted 
in planning tricks, the effect of which he never had an opportunity of seeing ; 
the objects selected for his victims being invariably unknown to him. He would 
collect a quantity of old newspapers, and address them to hct itious people at 
equally apocryphal places, secretly gloating over the vexatious embarrassment 
thus prepared for the post-office clerks and letter-carriers ; or, by way of variety, 
would purchase a dozen invitation cards, fill them up with names taken at 
random from the Court Guide, and confide them to the first chance messenger 
for distribution. This mole-like mode, however, of working in the dark would 
have little attraction for the majority of practical jokers, who are as a rule more 
inclined to court publicity than to avoid it ; and whose enjoyment of their own 
mischievous conceptions is never wholly complete unless it be shared by others. 
In France, this ingenious method of inflicting annoyance is popularly known by 
the name of “ scie^ ” an elastic term including every variety ^of mystification ; 
although it may be noted to the credit of our neighbours that their pleasantries 
are generally harmless, and do not, as is occasionally the case with us, de- 
generate into horse-play ; for is it not recorded that not many years ago, in a 
country house which shall be nameless, an aged nobleman had his chair 
suddenly pulled from under him, thereby endangering his spine, for the brutal 
gratification of a fellow patrician. The mystifying process, as practised across 
the Channel, is of a milder and more recreative kind ; as the following examples 
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which— the subject being a favourite one with the chronicles of ana** — ^might 
be multiplie^a^ infinitum^ will suffice to show. 

It would appear, from an anecdote handed down to us by thadamusing retail- 
er of contemporary gossip, Tallemant des l^daux, that even the mostidistinguished 
ladies of his time were not altogether exempt from this very general failing ; 
for he relates that the poet Voiture having composed a sonnet, was so satisfied 
with it tbeat he deemed it worthy of being presented to Madame de Rambouillet, 
who, prompted by the spirit of mischief, caused it to be sewn among the contents 
of a volume of poems published several years previously ; and, this done, laid 
the book in a conspicuous place on her table. Voiture, coming into the room 
shortly after, took it up, and discovering to his amazement the sonnet already 
in print, imagined himself to be guilty of plagiarism, and repeated his verses 
several times over with a bewildered air, feeling sure that he must have read 
them somewhere, and unthinkingly appApriated them as his own. **Word 
for word the same, not a single difference ! ” groaned the disconsolate poet 
anathematising his too retentive memory, and meditating what apology he should 
make to the marquise for his involuntary presumption. When at length informed 
by Madame de Rambouillet and her«sister pricieuses of the trick that had been 
played him, his delight at finding his claim to the authorship of the sonnet un- 
contested was so great, that far from resenting the joke, he enjoyed it even 
more than they did. ^ 

The following examples are more in the English style * 

Three young men, setting out on a journey to a distant part of the country, 
and without a sou in their pockets to defray their expenses, determined, after 
holding council together, to assume the character of strolling actors, and on 
arriving at their hrst halting>place solicited and obtained permission from the 
local authorities to announce the performance of a piece never before represented, 
and entitled, “ The Penniless Travellers.” There being no theatre in the 
village, they decided on erecting a temporary stage in a large barn, the hire of 
which was to be paid out of the receipts ; and as soon as their preparations were 
completed, and two itinerant musicians engaged by way of orchestra, sent an 
individual with a drum to summon the inhabitants, most of whom, attracted by 
the novelty, readily handed over their three sous each to one of the confederates 
posted at the entrance of the barn. When all were assembled, and remained 
patiently awaiting the commencement, the trio quietly decamped with their booty 
after locking the door and carrying the key away with them, exulting in the 
success of their stratagem. About a mile from the village they met a peasant 
on his way thither, and besought him as a favour to take back the key and 
unlock the door of the barn they had forgotten to leave open ; adding that in it 
were a number of calves half starved with hunger, ly^t having eaten anything all 
day. The peasant willingly consented, but on his arrival was somewhat surprised 
to hear sounds proceeding from the interior of the barn more resembling human 
voices than the bleating of the animals he expected to find there. However, he 
lost no time in unfocking the door, and could not restrain his merriment when he 
beheld some four score individuals rushing out one after another, and evidently 
in a state of extraordinary exasperation. This unwonted spectacle so amused 
him that he literally roared with laughter ; seeing which, the’ entire multitude, 
naturally taking him for an accomplice of the three adventurers, fell upon him, and 
belaboured him soundly. A few weeks later, a company of real Thespiansi 
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h;appening to pass through the village, and bei(ig in sore want of funds, proposedt 
as their ill luck would have it, to give the iahabitants a taste Of fheir quality ; 
whereupon the btter, imagining thei^selves likely, to be duped a second time, so 
rudely maltreated them that they had^reht difficulty in escaping with their lives. 

When the charming operetta “ Blaise, et Babet” was at the height of its 
popularity, chiefly owing to a song beginning, ** Lise chantait dans la prairie,” 
a party of young students took it into their heads to inflict a ** scte ” ontthe actor 
Monvel, author of the libretto. With this intent they assembled one night 
after the performance beneath his window, and amid much shouting and uproar 
declared that they would not go away without seeing him. On his at length 
coming forward and inquiring what they wanted, ** We wish to know, ” replied 
one of them, “ what is the name of the air sung by Mile. Lise.” 

If you will wait a moment, ” said Monvel, I will tell yon ; ” and fetching 
a jug of water, cocAly emptied it over^ his visitors, adding by way of explanation 
that the air in question was no other than, “ II pleut, il pleut, berg^re ! ” 

We doubt if English subalterns would even so far forget the 
divinity that doth hedge a full general as to perpetrate an organized 
sell” such as the following : — 

Marshal Castellane, among other singularities, had a mania for questioning 
his officers about their families ; his invariable mode of interrogation being, 
“ What is your father’s profession ? yoMr mother’s, and your sister’s ? ” This 
stereotyped repetition became last so wearisome that some of his younger 
subalterns agreed on the following reply, to be given by each in turn : “ My 
father is a shoemaker, my mother a laundress, and my sister is very flighty.” On the 
ensuing Sunday, after the usual military parade, the Marshal, who had already 
received the sanfe answer to his questions from three officers, turned to a fourth, 
and recommenced in his accustomed strain, ** What is your father’s profession ?’’ 

“ He is a shoemaker.” 

“ And your mother’s ?” 

“ She is a laundress.” 

“ That will do,” interrupted the chief, “ I know the rest ; your sister is 
very flighty, and you will consider yourself confined to barracks until she behaves 
better.” 

One hardly sees “ where the joke comes in” in the feats of a 
certain M. De Portia Piles, who, having no better occupation for 
his leisure hours, conceived the project of addressing letters to 
various persons, signed " Caillot Duval,” which, although full of the 
most outrageous absurdities, were nevertheless in almost every 
instance taken au sirUux by his correspondents, whose answers, 
together with the original epistles, form the contents of a volume 
published in 1795- 

In one of them he implores the lieutenant of police in ^ provincial town 
to make inquiries respecting his daughter who, after secretly eloping with a 
captain of Hussars, is presumed to have taken refuge in the locality under 
his jurisdiction, and subjoins a “life-like” description of the young lady : 
“Dark rather than fair, the eyebrows nearly black, the chin pointed, the 
arm plump, the nose ordinary, the mouth and eyes liks other people’s^” In 
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reply to this, entreaty, he is gravely Informed that ** Notwithstanding the most 
active research, no trace of the 4 air fugitive has been discovered.” In another 
he suggests to a Parisian saddler, ^^hose reputation,” he says, is European,” 
the idea of a marriage between **his little Caillot, his only eldest son ” and his 
correspondent’s daughter, ** always s^ppc^ing him to be blest with one.” Incre* 
dible though it may appear, he received the following answer by return of post : 
** 1 have a daughter aged sixteen, and considered to be pretty. I had no inten* 
tion of s^king a husband for her at present ; but your proposal is so flattering 
that I can imagine no greater happiness for her than to become a member of 
so eminently respectable a family.” His masterpiece, however, is the offer 
made by him to a well-known bookseller of a magnificent volume printed in 
1400, (before the invention of the art), and adorned with splendid engravings, 
the title of which was the “ Entrance of King Priam into Paris.” After some 
preliminary negotiation, the dealer having expressed a desire to see the work, 
Caillot” replies that he has sold it to •the royal library tor 3,000 livres, in 
addition to a pension of 300 livres, one moiety of which, after his decease, 
is to be paid to his grandmother ! 

We have heard an English counterpart of the next story. 

Rather more than a century a^, when the diligence plying between Paris 
and Marseilles was five days on the road, one of the passengers from the latter 
city happened to be the painter Carle Vernet, the father of Horace. Among his 
fellow-travellers was a stout countrified looking personage, extremely taciturn, 
and a suitable object in the artist’s opinion for ]^is favourite diversion, a t>ractical 
joke. Taking advantage of a moment when the vehicle was ascending a steep 
hill, and the passengers, according to custom, got down to stretch their legs, he 
leapt nimbly across a ditch by the road-side, and turning to the other, asked 
him with a smile if he could do as much. This eliciting no »ply, Vernet insist- 
ed that he was afraid to risk the jump. ** In that case, I will try,” said the 
stout man, “ on condition that, if I succeed, you agree to pay for my breakfast 
as well as your own.” “ Willingly,” assented Carle ; upon which his companion, 
taking his preliminary run so awkwardly as to set the spectators in a roar, just 
managed to clear the ditch. Towards evening they came to another hill, and 
the painter, having successfully accomplished his leap over a trench wider than 
the preceding one, repeated his proposal, which was accepted after some demur, 
it being stipulated that the cost of the two dinners should be defrayed by the 
loser. This time “ Monsieur Legros ” (a nick-name bestowed on him by the 
other occupants of the diligence) set about his task with apparent reluctance, 
but by I gigantic effort contrived to win his wager ; and the same good fortune 
attended him during the remainder of the journey, at the expiration of which 
the unfortunate painter was thoroughly tired out, and had moreover exhausted 
his slender finances by constantly paying for two. When the party separated, the 
stout man, taking leave of his late Amphitryon, thanked lum for the ten repasts 
he had enjoyed gratis, and expressed a hope that he would continue to patronise 
him in his professional capacity. • ^ . 

** Professional !” exclaimed Vernet. ** Why, who in the world are you 

Jules Gaffiot, at your service, surnamed the ‘ Flying Hercules,’ and an 
unworthy pupil of the celebrated Nicolet,” modestly responded Monsieur 
Legros.” 

The mystifier had met his match. 
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Somewhat similar to the above is the tale of how a Cambridge 
under-graduate roughly ordered a “ louf’ who was leaning against 
a gate to get out of the way; the^lout. appearing in no hurry to 
obey, the under-graduate proceeded-^to take off his coat with a view 
to administering correction, wlien^Jie quiet words “Young man, 
I am Jem Mace,” cooled his ardour and sent him home a wiser man. 

The following is a good example of Gallic readiness ® 

Among the frequenters of a well-known Parisian restaurant was a certain 
methodical personage, who dined there every day, and always at the siime table, 
which the proprietor, with a due regard for so regular a customer, specially 
reserved for him. Once, however, by some mistake of the waiter, he found on 
arriving his usual place already occupied by a stranger ; and, inwardly fretting 
at the disappointment, entered into conversation with the mistress of the 
establishment, who presided at the counter, and awaited the intruder’s departure 
as patiently as he could. The latter seemed in no hurry, for, after consulting, 
the bill of fare, he ordered another dish and a fresh bottle of wine ; seeing, 
which the haJbituS^ who would rather have gone without his dinner than taken 
any place but his own, resolved at all haz^erds to get rid of the unwelcome 
guest, and addressing the dame du comptoir in a low tone, inquired if she 
knew who the individual at his table was. 

“ Not in the least,” she replied ; “ thfe is the first time he has been here.” 

**AVid ought to be the last,” he significantly remarked, “if you knew as 
much as 1 do.” 

“Why, who is he?” 

“ The executioner of Versailles 1” 

“ Mon Dieu I” exclaimed the terrified dame du comptoir ; and, calling her 
husband, imparted to him the information she had just received. 

“ Make out his bill,” he said, “ and counter-order what he has asked for. He 
must not stay here, or we shall lose every customer we have.” 

Whereupon, armed with the document in question, he presently crossed 
the room to where the stranger was sitting, and inquired if he were satisfied 
with his dinner. 

“Pretty well,” was the answer, “but the service might be quicker. Why 
don’t they bring what I ordered ?” 

“Monsieur,” replied the iraiteur, assuming an air of importance, “ I am 
compelled to say that your presence here is undesirable; and that I must 
request you to leave my house as soon as possible, and on no accou^^t to set 
foot in it again.” 

“ What on earth do )mu mean ?” asked his astonished guest. 

“You must be perfectly aware,” continued the other, “that yourbeipg 
seen here is most prejudicial to me, and ” 

“ Speak plainly, man 1” iinpatiently interrupted the stranger. “ I insist 
on being told who you imagine me to be.” 

“ Parbleu / you know as well as I do. The executioner of Versailles I” 

“ Ah 1 and pray who is your authority for this P’ 

“That gentleman,” replied the proprietor of the restaurant, pointing to 
the tiahitui at the counter, who was beginning to feel uneasy as to the result 
of his “ joke.” 
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Indeed I” said the stranger, rising his voice so as to be distinctly heard 
by every one present ; that gent^man ha# informed yon that I am the exe- 
cutioner of Versailles. Well, he ought to know ; for twoi^ years ago it was 
my painful duty to drami him I” • ^ 

With these words, uttered in* a tone of complete indifference, he laid the 
amount of his reckoning on the table ; and without deigning even to glance 
at his ^would-be mystiher, walked out of the room, leaving the latter to dine 
with what appetite he might. 

The concluding anecdote is too good to be omitted. 

That incorrigible farceur and practical joker Romieu, subsequently Prefect 
of La Dordogne, had been dining one evening at the Trois Fr^res ; and 
while enjoying a digestive stroll under the arcades of the Palais Royal, entered 
one of the numerous jewellers’ shops, and pointing to some watches in the 
window, gravely asked the proprietor %hat they were. On being informed, 
*’Ah,” said he, and pray, what are they intended for ?” 

They tell the hour,” was the answer. 

** Indeed 1 and do they always go on ticking like that ?” 

“ Certainly, if they are wound up regularly.” 

*’How is that done?” continued the mystifier with an assumption of 
intense interest. 

** Simply by introducing a key intp this hole, and turning it until it stops.” 

“ Wonderful ! and when ought one to wind up a watch ?” • 

« Every morning ” * 

“ Ah, and why not every night ?” 

“ Because,” replied the jeweller with a low bow, “ at night, Monsieur 
Romieu, you are generally tipsy !” • 

Modern Prettiness v. Art. — This is an indictment of the 
false elegance of the modern drawing-room with its crowds of small 
tables covered with uncleanable nick-nacks and its want of comfort 
*aiid really fine art. 

Here is a picture of a dining-room and a drawing-room of the 
earlier part of this century. 

Truly I remember the hideous dining and drawing-room in which, when 
1 was young, we ate, and sat, and read, and worked and wrote. I was then, 
as I am now, one of what may be described as the fairly-well-off middle class— 
of th^t class which has supplied India with brave soldiers and great legisla- 
tors, and has furnished our own country with some good and some bad law- 
yers and priests and doctors, — of that class whose fathers and friends fought 
in the Peninsula and on the high seas, voted on all occasions for Church and 
State, and loyally wore mourning for Kings and Queens. 

Our dining-room, in those old days when George IV was king, contained 
twelve mahogany chairs, the seats covered with black horsehair cloth, two anu 
(not easy) chairs, a sofa to match, a dining table dark with age and polished^ 
by sheer labour to the smoothness of a mirror, a capacious sideboard, and 
cellarette. The Brussels carpet had been so good that it had faded la sRk 
its thickness to what are now called aesthetic colours. There was a rtig to 
match ; and the window-curtains were red damasked moreen. 
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On the mantelpiece were two French bronze branch candlesticks — ^we 
did not call them candelabra then-^and twt veiy good Japanese tfgures. A 
series of proof prin;Cs after Hogarth hung on the red dock-papered walls. 

The drawing-room was very little ^more furnished, but there the chairs 
were covered with blue striped moreen, and there were two easy ones and 
two worked ones not easy, a large comfortable sofa, a round table, a card or 
whist table, and a fairly good piano in a mahogany case, though theprest of 
the furniture was rosewood. Nobody seemed to think much about the furni- 
ture except my mother, who occasionally regretted that the curtains were drab 
and did not match the chairs. They were rather handsome and had been 
given or left to her, and no idea of superseding them by anything more suit- 
able ever crossed her mind. The carpet was a frightful combination of large 
flowers and stiff scrolls. On the walls there hung a picture by Morland, two 
small copies after Paul Potter, and a ^family portrait by Lawrence. On the 
chimneypiece was some very good porcelain, brought by a brother from the 
then far East, and two lustre candlesticks. I confess there was not much to 
please or interest in the fittings of those rooms. But they had their redeeming 
advantages. In the first place, there was plenty of spare space to move about 
in ; by pushing back the table one could dance or play games, as we often did, 
without fear of coming in contact with rickety tables laden with trumpery 
china ; then the marble chimneypieces were washable, and not dressed in 
grimy velv^*t or lace, a thing only bearable in countries where wood alone is 
burnt and where coal-dust is unknown ; Macassar was in its infancy, and anti- 
macassars were not. Such rooms too were easily cleaned. 

A small household in the well-to-do middle classes commonly 
consists now, as then, of cook, housemaid, a nd footman or parlour- 
maid. To clean a room filled with furniture and nick-nacks would 
take the greater part of a long day ; and in what is called an 
aesthetic house, the nick-nacks not only pervade the drawing-room, 
but overflow into the bed-rooms. 

We see occasionally, in journals intended particularly for women, articles 
lecturing them for not doing more in their own houses, and recommending 
them to wash the china, help make the beds, and assist in all the light house- 
hold work ; but life is now far more full of interests and social duties than it 
ever was before. No mistress of such a house, supposing she has any family, 
can, with all the goodwill in the world, neglect the claims upon her time peculiar 
to our age, in order to follow this advice. So thorough cleanliness in over- 
bedizened rooms of small households there cannot be. 

But the greatest of all the advantages of an old-fashioned room 
was the absence of mere prettiness. 

For from modern prettiness real art is now suffering ; and it is exactly our 
class that is stifling, drowning, burying art and outraging taste by cheap orna- 
mentation of all things and all places in our small houses. * 

In lordly mansions there is room for everything. It is one of the mis- 
sions of the rich to encourage art, and it is a mission that our men of 
leisure and cultivation have always fulfilled. In their houses they have space 
and appropriate places for what is pretty as well as for what is beautiful. And 
a fair measure of such things we too may enjoy. I do not desire to fall back 
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upon hideousness. I do not yearp for the horrid furniture I was happy amongst 
years ago. delight in a well-painted cup jind saucer^ a piece of good embroid- 
ery, well executed wood-carving, in all pretty things for themselves \ but why in 
the name of common sense should *we who are not rich, who have not room, 
sacrifice our limited space, our coxpfert, and the possibility of cleanliness, by 
pouring into a small house as many things, as if we had a palace to disperse 
them ovar ? Why diminish any area large enough for one stout person to pass 
through comfortably by placing there some unsteady table with a flower-pot,, 
or a portfolio stand with photographs, or any other object the safety of which 
is endangered by every one who goes by ? Quality is sacrificed to quantity, the 
fitness of things to prettiness. 

A picture of a modern drawing-room may be drawn as a con- 
trast to that of less msthetic times. ^ ^ 

I was lately left alone for half an hour in the drawing-room of a friend while 
she was finishing her correspondence, and 1 used the occasion to take stock of 
some of the innumerable trifles standing, lying, or hanging around, among 
which I had steered my way to an easy-chair. There stood on the table by 
which I had seated myself a painting of flowers and butterflies done on a 
mirror. It was well done, and in itself pretty, but surely for a painting a 
mirror is a most inappropriate and hard material turned to a use which destroys 
its own raison cPitre. Granted that a ^border of flat conventional flowers may 
be used to adorn the edges of a looking-glass^ can anything be less artfstic than 
one nearly covered over with painting, round the edges, or amongst the colours 
on which, we see, when we look at it, bits of our own face ? “ The newest thing 
in ware” next caught my eye ; flower vases, on the surface of which were model- 
led huge flowers in high relief and natural colours, the wHole blossoms only 
attached to the body of the ware by their stalks or leaves. Ingeniously and 
beautifully modelled they were, but surely in such a place they were a violation of 
all art fitness. Vases like these are made to hold flowers and flowers do not grow 
on them. The juxtaposition of the real flowers and the modelled ones was disagree- 
able. Think too of their potentiality for dust-collecting ! Then I glanced at the 
Dresden candlesticks, and noticed that each candlestick seemed to be growing 
out of a rose. But they were only china roses with a hole in the middle, doing 
duty for bobiches or candle saucers ; and very effectually they had done it, for 
the wax or “ palmitine” had lodged between the leaves of each rose ; but who 
was to clean it out ? — and how, without breaking the thin, delicately-tinted china, 
could it be done ? Surely not by a housemaid in a hurry. 

But my hostess came in, and after some talk of our friends in Egypt, and 
of the latest railway accident, afternoon tea was called for. There were in this 
room, twenty-three feet long by twenty wide, no less than six tables of various 
kinds and two marble consoles, but no place to hold the tea equipage, for which 
another small table was now brought in. As one or two more friends arrived 
tnore cups wete called for, and there was a struggle, as each was used and done 
with, to find room to put it down. Mine I lodged between the clock and the other 
things on the crowded mantelpiece, where on an ordinary survey it made no 
appreciable difference, and where probably it would not be perceived by. Uie 
hurried parlour-maid. 1 know this has often happened in my own house, for I 
confess that in these matters I also have sinned. 
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The writer is addressing none but well-to-do people with 
but a small amount of leisure, bouse rqom, and spare casK, and his 
remarks do itot apply to thdse(; above or below the upper middle 
classes. <> \ 

A cheap chromolithograph in a working-man’s home is a great improvement 
on the ugly prints of Black-eyed Susan, or the coarse likenesses of Wellington 
and Nelson, daubed over with blue and red and yellow, that adorned tlEie walls 
of cottages in my childhood. But in our rooms, are many cheap photographs 
better than one good line engraving? Are not a hundred articles of second-rate 
china much more in the way of comfort and cleanliness than the two or three 
heirlooms of porcelain treasured up by our mothers, and are they not^ moreover, 
destructive of all discrimination in art ? 

The concluding counsel given is that we should beware of what 
is " rather pretty,” and to avoid, as so many snares, bits of looking 
glass framed in velvet, numerous antimacassars, cheap Japanese 
toys, flower vases that will not hold flowers, and cups and saucer not 
meant to out of. c 
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A Recent Ride to Herat.— Tirpul, the place where the Boun- 
dary Commission had been driven by stress of circumstances, lies 
on the banks of the Hari Rud, then swollen into a mighty brick-red 
torrent, with its surface strewn with the wreckage of many a far-off 
forest. Never had there been such a flood. • In front stands 
the one bridge which exists between Herat and Pul-i-Khatun^ 
The seemingly endless winter had at last given way to spring, and 
the bright spring hues of the Euphrates poplar and dwarf tamarisk 
made a brilliant setting for the river, when lighted by the last rays 
of the western sun. 

No one could call the scenery magnificent, but it was at least picturesque ; 
and for a short time Tirpul proved a pleasant resting-place. 

But the excitement of watching day by day for the first sign of the approach- 
ing Cossack gradually gave way to a feeling of vexation that he was taking things 
so easily. We knew that, after the fight at Panjdeh, 3,000 Russian troops might 
have marched into Herat absolutely unopposed. Knowing their profound belief 
pi the principle of deaii possidentes (a belief which has been most fully justified)* 
and having been told with great candour by the few Russian officers met by our 
explorers and surveyors that they were on their way to Herat, there was naturally 
an opinion current in camp that Panjdeh was but the beginning of the end,— and 
the end was Herat. Exactly how far they were prepared for such an advance, of 
course we did not know. Neither did we know exactly how far political con- 
siderations would allow them ’ to proceed. Butwe</ili know that just &t that 
juncture there was nothing to stop them, unless it was the escort of the British 
Commission, and consequently we watched for their next proceedings with 
interest. But the interest flagged, and ther .beauties -of the surrounding scenery 
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became familiar ; and so an order for a small party of tbree to proceed as far 
as possible in the direction of Herat, and, If^ possible, to see the pl|ce itself, 
was hailed with thankfulness. The^ P^fty consisted of Colonel Stewart and 
two engineer office^ — Major Holdich, R.E., .and Captain Peacocke, R.£. Once 
before much the *'same little party had ^ tried to reach Herat, and had failed 
signally. Political reasons for not even apprdkehing the neighbourhood were 
forcibly urged by the Governor, and the party returned to headquarters. 

The road for two marches was familiar, but it was now ^Ided 
and painted by the hand of spring. The change was marvellous. 

Instead of bare, brown, dusty plains, flanked by rugged hills equally bare 
and brown, there was a bright green stretch of prairie (it might have been 
prairie}, besprinkled with flowers of every conceivable hue, amongst which the 
scarlet poppy was distinctly the most aggressive, gathering himself together 
with many other popples in huge knots amongst the wormwood scrub, and 
covering great patches of country with brilliant red. The villages, too, had 
put on a clean and Sab bath-like appearance. Mud, under some aspects, is 
certainly clean and respectable. Perhaps it was the setting off of the fresh 
green mulberry-trees, or the brilliant emerald-coloured wheat-fields, or the 
primness of the ubiquitous poppies, here grown in rectangular beds, to make 
opium hereafter, but looking aesthetic and saintly at present with their 'spotless 
white heads bowing to the breeze. White poppies make the best opium, but 
for what rq^son I cannot teil, 

The mountains east and south of Herat are high enough to be 
snow-capped. In May, Dawanda and Safdd Koh were still white 
and glittering as we rode up the valley. 

Although the valley of Herat is famous for its resources in cultivation, 
there is not much of it till the neighbourhood of the city is reached. It is true 
that all along the river there is a strip of well-cultivated ground, here and there 
widening out to almost the whole breadth of the valley ; but it is only east of 
Ghoridn that the wide stony dasAi which forms a glacis at the foot of the 
flanking hills all along the valley is no longer the prevailing feature, and that the 
fields of cultivation develop from isolated patches into good wide stretches of 
land. The dasA^ is never annihilated. It is a flattish-surfaced, gp-avelly 
formation, produced by ages of detritus from the hills, rising in many places 
above irrigation level. Grass grows but very sparsely on the dasAf. It is 
covered with wormwood scrub, which scents the air as it is crushed beneath 
the horses’ feet, and a multitude of flowering plants, of the character of which 
the botanist of the expedition will no doubt inform the scientific world. A small 
yellow dwarf rose, with a dark centre, was very conspicuous. It grows in great 
profusion immediately round Herat. 

After four pleasant day’s marching, the party reached Sakh* 
surmil, a big village four or five miles north-west of the city. They 
could go no further without the permission of the Governor of 
Herat. Would he let them proceed or not ? The first sign was not 
prdmising. 

A solitary horseman, who was recogi^sed to be a servant of the Naib by 
the colonel, skirmished out from the^wfUage, armed apparently with a bunch 
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of roses for a peace-offeringi and said he was commissioned by the Naib to 
show us e halting-place there, '1>eyond which we were not to proceed that day^ 
He pointed out a rather extenlive grs^eya'rd, through which meandered, pne of 
the dirtiest streams I have ever sepp, stnd explained that We should find that 
an excellent place in which to pitch our tents. This was scaAely gdod enough, 
after coming all that distance. * 

*^he colonel thought there must be some mistake, and resolved to. beard the 
Naib in his own den. Accordingly a native attachi — Sirdar Mahomed Aslam 
Khan — was despatched with the hero of the roses to explain that we wished 
for a better halting-place than the one selected, although we were willing, of 
course, to go anywhere the Naib should direct. Meanwhile we sat over the 
remains of departed chiefs, and ate our breakfast, whilst we pondered on the 
situation, and awaited the result of the mission with more anxiety than any one 
of us cared to admit. It turned ot^ that it was a nystake, due partly to the 
miscarriage of the letter announcing our arrival, and partly to what we be- 
lieved to be the Governor’s wish in making as little fuss about our proceedings as 
possible. A most courteous reply was given to the message. A brilliant collec- 
tion of prancing horsemen were soon seen coming out to meet us. We were 
informed that we were to be conducted to a State garden about a mile from the 
city walls ; there we were to be received as the Amir’s guests, and there we 
should find everything ready for us. The crisis was passed. From that moment 
we experienced nothing but frank* courtesy and royal hospitality. Need I say 
with what alacrity we left our half-finishe^ breakfast among the 'tombstones, 
and turned our faces to the point where the heads of the minarets above the 
plain showed us the first sign of that city we had come so far to see. 

It was not far from the village to the garden on the east side of the city ; 
but it took us along the rising ground to the north, ewithin full view of the 
fortress, and the interest of it has left an ineffaceable memory. Past the tomb 
of Haji Baba, with its enclosure of stiff Scotch fir-trees, reminding me of some 
small bit of the outskirts of Florence : past a Masjid, with its blue-tiled dome, 
and the straight road from it to the north face of the fort ( the only straight 
road in Herat) ; past the Masalia, whose minarets had been our landmark 
for two days previous ; and behind all the solid looking walls of Herat itself 
(they are solid for that matter) , crowned by the old citadel, and telling the tale 
on their faces of many a struggle with the invader. After this panorama came 
the inevitable dive down off the high ground into the narrow ways of a high- 
walled village on the outskirts. 

The chief feature of these villages is their wonderful labyrinths 
of passages and byways, which serve the double purpose of road 
and ditch — the ditch not meant for a drain but merely accessory 
to the universal irrigation. Village street there is none. 

Arrived at the garden, they found a guard of Herat! High- 
landers ih^kilt and trousers in waiting, and were conducted inside. 
Here they found roses were in their full glory ; round the pools 
of water spread a thick carpet of grass, up the long alleys, 
vineyards and orchards beyond. 

Here, then, we pitched our tents, and presently received a visit, fro^; a 
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colonel of Afghan cavalry, who was commissioned^ to tell us that he liad in- 
, structions to conduct us anywhere we pif^ased^, ai^d show us all that ^ might 
desire to see autsiffe the city walls, bat that so far the Amir's orders against 
entering the city were strict. However, tAere was a great deal to be seen, and 
a great deal to be done, outside the city / so we congratulated ourselves on 
our success so far, and'girded up our loins for what was to be done outside. 

Early next morning we were off to the hills on the north and nortlveast, 
which command a very complete view of Herat and the plains above it. The 
walls and towers and gates of Herat stood up white and distinct out of a g^een 
sea of trees and cultivation, which fills up the valley from side to side. Only 
at the foot of the hills on each side a long sweeping glacis curves down to a 
distance of one or two miles, and leaves Herat in the somewhat unusual position, 
for a fortress, of occupying the lowest level in the valley. The river Hari 
Rud twists itself alongb a channel (or m^^jiy channels) about four miles south of 
the city, and between the river and where we stood could be traced the lines 
of innumerable other channels intersecting the fields and orchards for culti- 
vation. Here and there the bee-hived tops of village houses, close set, in long 
rows, peeped out from between the trees, but not nearly so many of them as 
we had expected to see. In front of all stood up the minarets of the Masalla, 
bent as if they too had had to recognise the force of the fierce north-western 
blasts with which Herat is assailed, like gigantic sentinels, broken, but unsub- 
dued. Amongst other points of interest we*' visited the siarat (or shrine) at 
Gazargah, a place which is supposed t<r> have been the site of a Persian encamp- 
ment in the days of the Persian siege. Here Dost Mohammed is buried. It 
is a striking place, not so much from the magnificence of the shrine itself, 
which has been too much battered and ruined by long years of neglect to be 
impressive, as from th€ fine trees which surround it. This is one of the few 
places in Afghanistan where the Scotch fir is to be seen. 

A courteous visit from the Naib, or Governor, was received during the 
afternoon. The Naib (who is a Ghilzai) is a model Afghan chief. His pleasant 
genial appearance and manners would secure him friends anywhere. The 
Naib is exactly the sort of man you would like to find in your host at a hospitable 
country house, or one of a small party at a dinner at your club. No English 
host could have been more English in his welcome, or more frankly pleasant 
in conversation. But though the Naib’s reception of us was all that we could 
wish, we did not then know what we might meet with from the people. It 
must be remembered that the people of Herat are not one but two very distinct 
peoples. There are the ruling class and the ruled. The former are Kabulis, 
and comprise all the regular troops except a few Kandahar regiments ; and they 
belong to the tribes of the north— Ghilzai, Logari, Kohistani, Paghmani, &c. 
The Heratis belong to the Durani tribes of the south and west ; and between 
the north and the south— the rulers and the ruled— there is no great bond of 
love and sympathy. In fact the Heratis hate Kabul rule— they would prefer 
any other ; so without entering into further particulars, it will be clear that the 
problem of inducing Herati and Kabuli to combine under one leader to defend 
the walls of their ancient city, is not one which can be seen through all ^t 
once. 

^ The Heratis have always been exceedingly friendly to the 
British. But as regards the Kabuli, some of them had been in the 
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fight at Panjdeh, where the commission had not helped them with 
anything byt excellent advicd ; sa that the writer was much pleased’ 

to find some of the Kabuli soldiers ot> duty come forward to claim old 

• • 

acquaintance with him in the Lo^ar ^valley. This was a* good sign/ 
and the par^ felt they might enjoy themselves for a day or two 
in utter security. 

A vei^ early ride next morning right round the city walls gave us a good 
idea of the strength of Herat. There is no room for argument about the state- 
ment that mud walls make very respectable defences. As for these mud walls, 
towering up to a height of 8o feet over our heads, I shall say nothing further 
than that they looked truly formidable. 

The evening was a very appropriate one for a visit to the Masalla. Heavy 
clouds had come up, and there was a lurid look about the sky which was quite 
in keeping with the grandeur of desolate ruin that we rode out to see. These 
are the ruins of two distinct buildings (the Masjid and the Masalla) each with 
its central dome, flanked by high square-built wings, enclosing a gigantic court 
in front. The entrance to the court is below an arch, which forms by far the 
most pfbminent feature of the wltole pile. These main arches must be at least 
80 feet high ; and as a high square wall is carried up above the crown to the 
height of another 40 feet or so, this arched entrance dwarfs by its enormous size 
both the dome and the delicate forms of the four minarets which guard the 
building at each corner, and which are in themselves marvellously beautiful in 
outline and symmetry. The face and interior of the Masalla (except the wings), 
as well as the exterior of the minarets, and of the domed Masjid which stands 
apart, covering the shrine of Shah Rukh, are all covered with enamel-work, 
illustrating the delicate beauty of an art whidi is lost. Shades of blue and 
green, from azure and emerald to the deep tones of indigo and of a lustrous 
peacock green (I don’t know how else to describe it), varied with yellows from 
lemon to russet, including all the tints of dying and dead leaves in autumn, are 
blended in the devices of this faience. It is not the coarse tile-work such as is 
common in India (though in general effect it resembles Multan pottery, which 
is very effective in its way), but all the delicate tracery of the design is carefully 
graven into the clay before the enamel is burnt on. This faience^ 1 think, con- 
stitutes the chief beauty of the Masalla. Yet the gigantic size of the whole hill 
and the halo of history surrounding the slender stems of those broken minarets, 
were very impressive on that still May evening. And surrounding it, of course, 
were ever the same saintly-looking poppies, like deceiving angels, with delicate 
creamy white complexions, beguiling the senses even as they stood, and making 
the air heavy, faint, and oppressive. 

On reaching their garden camp, they found that orders had 
just been sent by the Amir that they were to be received into the 
city itself, and the next morning was fixed for their entry. Accord- 
ingly, on the^ morning of the loth May, accompanied by their 
gallant Afghan cicerone, with a glittering staff, they rode through 
the great gates of the Kutub Chak entrance, and found themselves 
inside the city walls at last. 
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' The walls were lined with people, who, after the fashion of Orientals^ 
welcomed us silently- Astonishment seemed at^first their chief feeling on the 
subject. Guards were posted at close intcfrvals in all open spaces and main 
streets, and the dash of salutes was incessant. We rode quickly through to the 
quarters assigiftd to us. These weroi in,, a large roomy building, with a square 
courtyard in front, but of no particular pretensions, architecturally or otherwise. 
Three magnificent rooms were painted bright purple, blue, and yellow respec- 
tively, for our occupation ; and the gold-leaf was laid on the cotnices so 
thickly, that it appeared in danger of peeling off from its very weight. The 
floprs were thickly carpeted, but the furniture was scanty, for the reason that 
Herat! folk never use furniture themselves, and are not in the habit of enter- 
taining European visitors. From the roof of the house a magnificent view of 
the city and citadel was to be obtained. 

We were anxious to see all we could, and our time was limited, so, after 
taking possession, we started again fiS* .the main bazaar and the Charsoo. The 
city is very nearly a mile square, and the bazaar intersects it from north to 
south, and from east to west. Thus two main thoroughfares cross about the 
centre of the city at the Charsoo — a sort of central domed arcade. The bazaar 
is roofed in from end to end, consequently k is rather dark. It is a^j^o very 
narrow— only about 12 feet wide, in parts extending perhaps to 18 or 20 at 
the utmost. These great covered streets were thronged with people ; Heratis, 
Kabulis, Turcomans, with men of Sciqd and Hindustan, were there. And at 
every or 150 yards was the inevitable guard (always on duty, we were 
told, and not at all there on our special behoof), whose attempts to present 
arms at the various words of command, given in English (amongst which I 
distinctly heard ** Stand at ease”), resulted in a flourish of their weapons to 
the front, which sl^ill further narrowed the way. It was difficult to ride along 
two abreast. 

1 was not struck with the magnificence of the bazaar. There was none 
of the precty colours and display of attractive goods in the shop-fronts that 
make Kabul picturesque, and the long uneven row of shops themselves was 
an unbroken monotony of the commonest-looking little bazaar-shops that one 
can see in any second-rate town in India. Nevertheless our servants pronounc- 
ed it a most magnificent place. Perhaps hard marching and many long 
weary months away from their sunny homes in I ndia had sharpened their 
appreciation. Excellent silk was obtainable, but it came from Mashad or 
Bokhara. 1 did not note one single indigenous product which could be dis* 
tinctly called a specialty of Herat. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Herat is in ruins. A great part 
of it may be uninhabited, and probably its population does not 
exceed from 12 to 15,000 at present 

The view over the city from the walls, on which we walked in the evening, 
IS that of endless rows of domed houses, like a gigantic apiary, above which 
rises in the centre the larger dome of the Charsoo and thl J amma Masjid. 
But all the city looked in good repair ; and 1 have the authority of Colonel 
Stewart, who was one of our party, for saying that, with the single exception 
of Mashad, it was a more habitable-looking city than any he had seen in 
Persia. The most remarkable feature about Herat (a feature which, all the 
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same, it has in common with mpst large Afghan villages and toms}, is the 
absence 6? open thoroughfares. /Fh( way about Herat must perfectly in- 
scrutable to any but an old inhabitant 'Many of the principal passages are 
but arched ways, burrowing under 'the houses, twisting out intp daylight — and 
hightwalled lanes here and there, ynh dark offensive-looking offshoots diving 
away off from them, and leading into labyrinths of unfathomable filth. Street- 
fightings in Herat would indeed be a ghastly business I 

A state visit from our excellent friend the Governor was received in the 
afternoon. He was attended by the Commander-in-Chief, the Assistant Com- 
mander-in-Chief, several generals, brigadiers, and other smaller folk. The 
uniforni worn by these officers might be called fancy dress ; but it is so in all 
Oriental armies, — and there was nothing extravagant or unworkmanlike, about 
the appearance of the Herat military chiefs. They spoke courteously and very 
plainly about their own immediate commfihds, * 

The next morning a return visit was paid to the Governor, during which 
valuable presents were offered according to Afghan custom, but declined. The 
peculiar feature of this visit was the introduction of a gigantic bouquet of roses 
— a bouquet so large that it had to be carried by two men, and set on the floor I 
Then followed a visit to the Commander-in-Chief—a pleasant-mannered and 
most intelligent-looking man — who received us in a room so high above the 
level of ordinary rooms, that fron^ the open window we could look down on 
a parade of all the troops in Herat, drawn up in columns on the open ground 
below. No one impressed me more with &n air of real business than the 
Commander-in-Chief. Another look round at the arsenal, the citadel, the 
walls, and the defences, and our brief visit to Herat had come to an end. 

It had been an unqualified success. All had^welcomed them, 
priests, soldiers, and people, who had swarmed in from all the 
^country side to see them. Again and again were they told by the 
soldiers that the presence of British officers was the one thing most 
desired in Herat 
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White Heather : A Novel. Chaps. XXIX.— XXXII. By William Black ... — 
/ Garrick’s Acting a%^een in his Own Time. By Walter Herries Pollock ... 870 
Too Soon. By George Milner, Author of ’ Country Pleasures’ ... ... — 

Eulalie. By the Author of ‘ Mrs. Jemingham’s Journal* ... ... ... — 

Transformation. By Edgar Fawcett ... ... ... ... — 

La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. By Henry M. Trollope ... ... ... — 

My Friend the Beach-comber. By Andrew Lang ... ... ... — 

Prince Otto : A Romance. Book 11 . Chaps. X. — Xlll. By R. X*. Stevenson.^. 

Garrick’s Acting as seen in his Own Timk — It is often 
said that the actor’s art is of so evahescent a kind that when he has 
left the stage, when his nibmentary triumphs are over — triumphs 
as great while they last as those that greet a general home 
from victory — when his genius and skill no longer compel the 
listening and watching crowd to hang on his words, then of all 
the pomp and splendour of applause and success there remains 
nothing but the mere shadow of a name. This is not by any 
means all true. The careful criticisms of a century ago made on 
the acting of David Garrick have been so lovingly done that we 
can even now form a clear idea of the actor’s conception, method 
and manner. Let us take for instance his Hamlet, as described 
be the German critic Lichtenberg, who wrote to his friend Boie from 
England in October 1775. 

He describes Garrick as a model of strength and grace, as at 
once distinguished from the actors around him by the intense life 
of his look, movement, and gesture, and as compelling as if by 
magnetic force the sympathy of his audience with eveiy passing 
mood assumed. 

Now, my dear B., if, after what I have told you, you have been able to 
picture a Garrick to yourself^ follow me with him in one or two ^enes. To-day, 
because I am somewhat in the humour for it, 1 will take the one out of Hamlet 
where the Ghost aftpears to him. You know this scene already from Mr. 
Partridge’s excellent description in Fielding. My description will not make 
the other superfluous, but only explain it. 

“ Hamlet appears in black attire, the only one, alas I which is still worn in the 
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whole court, for his poor father, wfeo has been scarcely dead a couple of months. 
Horatio and^Marcellus accompany| kifti in* uniform. They await the Ghost. 
Hamlet has folded his arms and pulled his*hat over bis eyes. V Is a cold night 
and just twelve o’clock. The theatre if darkened, and the whole audience as 
still and the faces as motionless as if they had been painted on the walls of the 
house. At the extreme end of the theatre one might have heard a pin drop., 
Suddenly •as Hamlet goes rather far up the stage somewhat to the left, with his 
back to the audience, Horatio starts : “ Look, my lord, it comes,” says he, point- 
ing to the right where the Ghost is standing immovable, ere one is even aware of 
it. At these words Garrick turns suddenly round, and at the same moment stag- 
gers back two or three paces with trembling knees, his hat falls to the ground, 
both arms — especially the left — are nearly extended to the full, the hand as high 
as the head, the right arm more bent and the hand lower, the fingers spread out 
and the mouth open. There he remains staSiding, with legs fkr apart, but still 
in a graceful attitude, as if electrified, supported by his friends. His features 
express such horror that I felt a repeated shudder pass over me before he began 
to speak. The almost appalling silence of the assembly, which preceded this 
scene and made one feel scarcely sa^e in one’s seat, probably contributed not a 
little to the effect. At last he speaks, not with the beginning but with the end of a 
breath, and says in a trembling voice : ‘Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us,’ words which complete whatever ma^ yet be wanting in this scene to make it 
one of the sublimest and most terrifying of which, perhaps, the stage is aapable. 
The Ghost beckons him ; then you should see hifh, with his eyes still fixed upon 
the Ghost, while yet speaking to his friends, break loose from them, although 
they warn him not to follow, and hold him fast. But at last, his patience ex- 
hausted, he faces them, and with great violence tears himself away, and, with 
a swiftness which makes one shudder, draws his sword on them, saying, ‘ By 
heavens, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me.’ Then turning to the Ghost, he 
holds his sword out : * Go on ; I’ll follow thee ; ’ and the- Ghost moves off Ham- 
let remains standing still, his sword extended before him, to gain more distance ; 
and when the audience have lost sight of the Ghost, he begins to follow him 
slowly, at times stopping, and then going on again, but always with his sword 
extended, his eyes fixed on the Ghost, with dishevelled hair and breathless, until 
he, too, is lost behind the scenes. You may easily imagine what loud applause 
accompanies this exit. It begins as soon as the Ghost moves off, and lasts until 
Hamlet likewise disappears.” 

In a second letter Lichtenberg continues : — 

“ In the fine soliloquy, ‘ O that this too too solid flesh would melt,’ &c , 
Garrick is completely overpowered by the tears of just grief for a virtuous father, 
for whom a frivolous mother no longer wears mourning, nor even feels grief, at 
a time when every parasite of the court should still be wearing black — the most 
unrestrained of all tears, perhaps because they are the only alleviation which in 
such a struggle between one duty and another duty an honest heart can procure. 
Of the words, * so excellent a king,’ the last word is quite inaudible ; you only 
perceive it by the motion of the mouth, which closes immqjdiately afterwards! 
firmly, and trembling with agitation, as if to repress with his lips the only too 
clear indication of the grief which might unman him. This way of shedding 
tears, which shows the whole burden of inward grief, as well as the manly soul 
suffering under it, carries one irresistibly away. At the end of the sofild^uy he 
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mixes just anger with his grief and once, when he strikes out violently with his 
arm to give emphasis to a word in hfs indigh^ion, the Word (to the surprise of 
the audience) femains unuttered, choked by emotion, and only follows after a 
few seconds, Svhen tears begin to flow.t My neighbour and I, who had not 
yet exchanged a word, looked at each other and spoke. It was irresistible.'' 

As to the celebrated soliloquy “ To be or not to be,” &c. : — 

“ Hamlet, who, as I have already reminded you, is in mourning, appears 
here with thick, loosened hair, some of it hanging over one shoulder, he having 
already begun to play the madman ; one of his black stockings is half-way 
down his leg, showing the white understocking, and a noose of red garter hangs 
down the middle of the calf. Thus attired, he steps slowly forward in deep 
thought, supporting his chin with his right hand, and the elbow of the right 
with the left, lookif\g on one side on the ground in a dignified manner. Here, 
taking his right hand away from his chin, but, if I mistake not, still holding it 
supported by the left, he utters the words ‘To be or not to be' softly ; but they 
are everywhere audible, on account of the great stillness, and not through the 
peculiar gift of the man, as some of the papers state. 

“ 1 must here make a little observatidn on the text. In the fourth line of 
this soliloquy some propose reading ‘against assailing troubles' instead of 
‘ against a sea of troubles,' because arms cannot be taken against a sea. 
Mr. Garrick nevertheless says, ‘ against a sea of troubles.’ 

“ T*he graveyard scene is suppressed at Drury Lane. At Covent Garden it 
is still kept. This suppression Garrick should not have introduced. Such a 
splendid old piece, with all its fine characteristic raw strength, would still in 
these mealy-mouthed times, when even the language of nature begins to give 
way to conventivnal babble, have broken the fall of it even if it had not been 
able to uphold it. 

“ I must pass over some of the most beautiful scenes, among others that in 
which he instructs the actors, as well as that in which he thunders into his 
mother’s heart the comparison between his uncle and his father when the Ghost 
appears ; one blow upon another before one has yet recovered.” 

As to Garrick’s treatment of Hamlet, the well known Tom 
Davies has the following passages, the first one relating to Hamlet’s 
first sight of the Ghost. 

- “ Taylor,” Davies writes, “ was the original performer of Hamlet, and his 
excellences in that character were so remarkable that from the remembrance 
of them Sir William Davenant taught Betterton a lesson which gained him 
universal and lasting reputation. His manner of address to the vision is recorded 
by Cibber in language so lively and terms so apposite that the ^reader will not 
be displeased to see them qaoted here.” Accordingly Davies quotes : He 
opened the scene with a pause of mute amazement ; then rising slowly to a 
solemn trembling voice, he made the Ghost equally terrible to the spectator and 
to himself ; and in the descriptive part of the natural emotions which the 
ghastly vision gave him, the boldness of his expostulations was still governed 
by decency ; manly but not raving, his voice never rising to that seeming outrage 
or wild defiance of what he naturally revered. “And in this manner our late 
admirable Roscius (that is, Garrick) addressed the vision. Mr. Macklin, whose 
iudgment^ merits the utmost deference, differs in his opinion respecting the 
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behaviour of Hamlet to the Ghost from Batterton and Garrick. With pleasure 
I have heard him recite the. speec\} of Hamlet to the. Ghost, which he did wkh 
much force aiSd energy. After the s^ort^ejaci&lation of 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

j 

he endeavoured to conquer that feasr and terror into which h^ was naturally 
thrown by the first sight of the vision? and uttered the remainder of the address 
calmly but respectfully and with a firm tone of voice, as from one who had sub- 
dued his dmidity and apprehension. Mr. Henderson, a most judicious actor and 
accurate speaker, seems to have embraced a method not unlike that of Mr. 
Macklin.” How far tradition may be permitted to govern in this question I will 
not say, but Downe, the stage-historian, in his peculiar phrase, informs us ** that 
Mr. Betterton took every particle of Hamlet from Sir William Davenant, who 
had seen Taylor, who was taught by Mr. Shakspeare himself.” 

One very singular piece of busii^ess used by Qiarrick, we learn 
from an anonymous correspondent and admirer of his who wrote 
to him, dating Dublin, 1742, and said, amongst other things, 

1 went the other night to see you perform the part of Hamlet, and do indeed 
think that you got a great deal^of deserved applause. 1 doubt whether the 
famous Betterton did the part half so well the first time he attempted it. The 
character of Hamlet is no small test of a man’s genius where the action is incon- 
siderable and the sentiment so prevailing and remarkable through the whole. 
I own that upon your first encounter with the Ghost I observed with some 
astonishment that it was a .considerable time^efore you spoke. I beg of you, 
sir, to consider that these words 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

follow upon the first surprise ; and are the immediate effects o& it. I grant 3ron 
that a little pause after that is highly proper ; but to repeat them at the same 
time and in the same tone of voice with the speech 

Be thou a spirit of health ? 

is very improper, because they are by no means a part of that speech. You 
certainly kept the audience in a strange suspense, many of whom I suppose were 
afraid, as well as I, that you wanted the assistance of the prompter. There is 
one thing that I must mention which I think has but a very ridiculous appearance 
although it has been practised by everyone that I have seen in that character, 
and it is this ; when the Ghost beckons Hamlet to follow him, he, enraged at 
Horatio for detaining him, draws his sword, and in that manner follows the 
Ghost ; presently he returns, Hamlet still following him sword in hand, till the 
Ghost says, 

I am thy father’s spirit ! 

at which words Hamlet, with a very respectful bow, sheathes his sword, which is 
as much as to say that if he had not been a ghost upon whom he could depend 
he dared not have ventured to put up his sword.’* 

As to Garrick’s treatment of Polonius, Davies has some remarks 
which will now seem more curious than true. He begins by trying 
to make out that Polonius was a mere doddering fool, and supports 
this view by ‘‘ tlie constant practice of the stage from the revivi^d 
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of Hamlet soon after the restoration^ to this day*' (1764) to assign 
PoIoAius to a low cottiecHan.** Then he says : — 

About (ive-and-twenty-years sihce, Mr| Garrick had formed anotloii that 
the character of Polotitus had been ndstaken and misrepresented by the players, 
and that he ° was not designed by the author to excite laughter and be aft object 
of ridicule. He imagined, I suppose, whh his friend Dr. Johnson, that his 
(Polonius’s) false reasoning and false wit were mere accidents in character, and 
that his leading feature was' dotage encroaching upon wisdom, wh^ch, by the 
bye, is no object of theatrical satire and for from being, what is averred by the 
great commentator, a noble design in the author. Full of this opinion, Mr. 
Garrick persuaded Woodward on his benefit night to put himself in the part 
of Polonius. And what was the consequence ? The character, divested of his 
ridiculous vivacity, appeared to the audience flat and insipid. His dress was 
very different from ^hat the part generally wore ; the habit was grave and rich 
cloth of scarlet and gold. Whether this was in imitation of some statesman 
of the times I will not be positive, though I have heard it so asserted. So little 
was the audience pleased with Woodward, or Woodward with himself, that he 
never after attempted Polonius.” 

Of Hamlet’s speech at the end of* the second act, of which the 
last Words are— 

The play’s the thing 

^ Wherein Til catch the Conscience of the king. 

—Davies writes : — c 

** Here it must be owned that Garrick rose superior to all competition (the 
competition refers especially to Spranger Barry and to Wilks). His self-expos- 
tulations and upbraidings of cowardice and pusillanimity were strongly pointed 
and blended with marks of contemptuous indignation. The description of his 
uncle held up at once a portrait of horror and derision. When he closed his 
strong paintings with the epithet ^ kindless villain^ a tear of anguish gave a most 
pathetic softness to the whole passionate ebullition. One strong feature of 
Hamlet’s character is filial piety; this Garrick preserved through the part. By 
restoring a few lines which preceding Hamlets had omitted, he gave a vigour as 
well as connection to the various members of the soliloquy. It is impossible to 
forget the more than common attention of the audience, w hich his action and 
change of voice commanded when he pronounced 

1 have heard 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play, 

and the following lines to the end of the act.” As to the to be or not to be” 
speech, Davies’s remarks on Garrick must perforce be taken with what he says of 
Wilks and Barry. “Wilks,” he writes, “spoke his soliloquy with a pleasing 
melancholy of countenance and grave despondency of action. He was less 
skilful in the utterance of sent iment than passion. His greatest fault in deport- 
ment proceeded from his aptness to move or shift his ground. It was said of 
him by a sour critic, that he could never stand still. This faulh he could never 
entirely free himself from, though often put in mind of it. 

“ Barry, not having middle tones in his voice, could not give the requisite 
grave energy to sentiment, he was therefore obliged in some situations of 
character to raise his powers of speech above their ordinary tone. Garrick, by 



9it expressive comiteiiaiice a&d flexible voices gave taSm force to this mediutioii oa 
futimtyi which he pursued throtigh ail their progresa with exqiusite Judgm^ luid 
address.” • t * 

We now come to the scene D^th Ophelia^ end^g with ** to a 
nunnery, go.*' On this Davieg^ha^ some very odd observations. 

”The assumed madness,’’ hrf writes, ^ with Ophelia, was, by Garrick, in my 
opinion, made too boisterous. He should have remembered that he was reason- 
ing with a young lady to whom he had professed the tenderness of passion. 
Wilks retained enough of disguised madness, but at the same time preserved the 
feelings of a lover and the delicacy of a gentleman. Barry was not so violent as 
Garrick, and was consequently nearer to the intention of the author. Sheridan, 
Smith, and Henderson, have all in this scene avoided a manner too outrageous.” 
Of the instructions, to the players, Davies writes : ” I have always considered 
the advice of Hamlet to the players as Shakspeare’s legacy^of love to his fellows 
the comedians, such he called them in \kis lifetime and such he termed some of 
them in his will. Wilks, I believe, never spoke it ; and I conjecture it was 
omitted from the death of Betterton till the good taste of Garrick revived it . . 

. . In giving instructions to his own society, there is some delicacy required 
in the behaviour of the actor, Who, in the person of a Prince, takes upon him to 
censure and reform their errors. Mr. Garrick delivered these theatrical precepts 
with much force and propriety, but he did not accompany them with the conde- 
scending quality expected from the^igh-bred man of rank ; he rather sustained 
the office of a stage-manager and consummate master of the art, than that of the 
generous friend and princely monitor. Mr. Henderson has in this scene less of 
the pedagogue and more of the gentleman.” 

Presently we find a note on the lines 

For some must laugh, while some must weep, 

Thus runs the world away, 

which is curious in itself, and will seem particularly curious to those who remember 
or who have read of Macready’s treatment of the same lines. ” In the uttering 
of this line and a half, it was Garrick’s constant practice to pull out a white 
handkerchief, and twirl it round with vehemence. This action can incur no just 
censure except from its constant repetition.” Here the author goes on to make a 
remark, the full discussion of which would lead too far from the present purpose— 
but it is worth quoting, as it is curiously in opposition to the theory of acting 
which has been laid down by Diderot and other masters of criticism, and has been 
warmly attacked by some who have at least an equal right to be heard. ” Garrick,” 
says Davies, ” of all the players I ever saw, gave the greatest variety to action 
and deportment ; nor could I help wondering that so great an artist should in 
this instance tie himself down to one particular mode, when his situation would 
admit of so many. This conforming to an uniform method of action makes the 
whole appear a lesson got by rote rather than the effort of genuine feeling.” 

Another point equally curious in its way is noted by Davies 
as to Hamlet’s speech while the King is at his prayers. 

‘*The first actor,” he says, ” who rejected this horrid soliloquy ms 
Mr. Garrick.” This, however, Garrick did not always do, ‘for the same anoi^-^ 
mous correspondent, before referred to, wrote to him, dating Dublin, August 14, 
1742, to complain of his leaving out on this occasion the directions to the ptayinrs, 
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adding this : ** I wish that instead of it you would omit that abominable soliloquy, 
that is such a terrible blot and stain to a charact^, . that, were it not for that, 
would be complete ; I mean that paig whdra Camlet comes in wit)i resolution 
to kill his uncle, but, binding him at his prayers, ne says he will not do it, lest he 

should do him |i piece of service hnd send him to heaven All this 

is so cruel and detestable that I wish it hq4 never come into Shakspeare’s 
thoughts to make it a part of the character Of the same speech, Johpson 
wrote : “ This speech, in which Hamlet, represented as a virtuous charaetor, is 
not content with taking blood for blood but contrives damnation for the man he 
would punish, is too horrible to be read or to be uttered.” 

To none of these comnientators did it occur that Hamlet might 
be really fastening on an excuse for delaying the accomplishment of 
his almost blunted purpose. 

Garrick had ^he hardihood^ to publish an acting version of 
Hamlet, as well as various other travesties of Shakspeare. As a 
sample of the happy inspiration of these improvements and 
the exquisite treatment of the blank verse in which it is conveyed, 
we may quote Garrick's version of the» catastrophe of Romeo and 
Juliet. Romeo^has brought Juliet alive from the tomb, and proceeds 
to remark : — 

Fate brought me to this place fo take a last, 

Ldst farewell of my Ic^e, and with thee die. 
yuL Die ? — was the Friar false ? 
liom, I know not that ; 

I thought thee dead ; distracted at the sight 
(Fatal &peed), drank poison, kiss’d thy cold lips. 

And found within thy arms a precious grav^ ; 

But in that moment— oh ! 

And did I wake for this ? 

Horn, My powers are blasted, 

’Twixt death and life I’m tom. I’m distracted ! 

But death’s strongest ^and must I leave thee, Juliet ? 

Oh cruel, cursed fate 1 in sight of heav’n. 
y»/. Thou rav’st— lean on my breast. 
liom. Fathers have flinty hearts — no tears can melt ’em. 

Nature pleads in vain — children must be wretched. 
y»/. Oh, my breaking heart ! 

Horn, She is my wife — our hearts are twin’d together, 

Capulet forbear— Paris, loose your hold. 

Pull not our heartstrings thus — they crack — they break — 

Oh; J uliet, J uliet. (Dies.) 

Then Juliet faints on Romeo’s body and presently afterwards dies, 
stabbing herself with his dagger, and condescending to spealji Shakspeare’s 
words, 

Oh happy dagger, 

This is rhy sheath, there rust and let me die 1 
but that for “ rust” she substitutes “ rest.” 



Conterning MacbetA there is orie thing noted by Murphy 
garding Garrick’s conception of the murder scene, and that is that he 
played it as a representation compete terror. ^ 

**When Garrick,” says Murphy^ >^^rS-eatered the scene Vith the bloddy 
dagger in his hand, he was absolutel)^. scared out of his senses ; Kb looked like a 
ghastly spectacle, and his completion grew whiter every moment, till at length, 
his conscience stung and pierced to the quick, he said in a tone of wild despair 
^ .... This my hand will rather 

The multitudinous sea incarnadine. 

Making the green — one red.” 

It seems that for some time Garrick adopted the vicious reading, making 
the green one — red,” Murphy claims the honour of having been the first to 
support the better reading. 

This may not be an inconvenient ^place for pointing out that Garrick, 
like every other actor who has risen to the topmost place, was accused of, 
and no doubt had, what we call mannerisms, and that he seems to have 
had some odd tricks in his elocution. These are pointed out by the excellent 
Dublin correspondent, of August, 1742, to whom if Garrick had had any 
clue to his address, he would,* no doubt, in pursuance of his constant and 
courteous custom, have sent an answer. ^ The first thing I shall mention,’’ 
writes the correspondent (and which I insist upon that you reform), ** is your 
false pronunciation of several words, which can be owing to nothing but custom 
and prejudice in a man of sense, as 1 am ^sure you are. In your *last per- 
formance I took notice of several false pronunciations, many of which I have 
forgotten. The words that I chiefly remember are these : matron, Israel, .villain, 
appal, Horatio, wind ; which you pronounced metron, Iserel, villin, appeal, 
Horetio, and the word wind you pronounced short. I oannot imagine what 
your objection can be to the letter a, that you should change it into an both 
in the English language and the Latin : or what fault you can find with the 
English word matron that you should be obliged to make it Greek. Does not 
Horatio sound much better than the little word HoretiQ. It is said that 
Horatius Codes when he could no longer withstand the fury of his enemies, 
leaped into the Tiber. But what did he this for ? Was it not for a name ? Yes, 
surely, but never for the name of HoretiusP 

Thus history, the history of the theatrical stage as of the great 
world stage, repeats itself, and we find critics, less kindly perhaps 
than this one of Garrick’s, dwelling with no less truth it may be, 
if with less justice, upon the shortcomings in the pronunciation of 
Garrick’s successor in our own days. Every actor of the highest 
mark has had mannerisms which could be detected. 

But these mannerisms do not prevent a man from being not only a great 
actor (as a tragedian of limited powers may be a great actor in some half-dozen 
parts of the same calibre), these mannerisms, I say, do not prevent a man from 
being not only a great actor in one line of part, but also a great impersonator 
—a brilliant painter of living portraits of varying kinds. And here in Garrick’s ^ 
case may be found a proof of this in comparing what has been quoted about 
his peculiar speech with what the Rev. T. Newton wrote to him in 174.1 : 
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have not had an opportunity before of writing to you to tell you how 
highly I was pleased with your acting of JCing Lear» and it is not only 
my opinion, but several good judges l"* k^ow, and particularly^one of the 
Masters of Westnpnster School, and oife of the Chief Clerks in the Treasury, say 
that you far enceed Booth in that ch^radter, and even equal Betterton. The 
thing that strikes me above all others is that variety in your acting, and your 
being so totally a different man in Lear from what you are in Richard. There 
is a sameness in every other actor, Cibber is something of a coxcomb in every- 
thing, and Wolsey, and Syphax, and lago, all smell strong of the essence of 
Lord Foppington. Booth was a philosopher in Cato, and was a philosopher in 
everything else. His passion in Hotspur and Lear was much of the same nature 
whereas yours was an old man’s passion and an old man’s voice and action ; and 
• in the four parts wherein I have seen you, Richard, Chamont, Bayes, and Lear, 
I never saw four actors more different from one another than you are from your- 
self.’' • ♦ 

Here we have, dating back to nearly a century and a half ago, one of many 
testimonies to the truth that individuality is not necessarily a synonym for 
sameness or monotony in any art. It is not so, as we know, in painting, it 
is not so in music, it is not so in writing, it is aot so in sculpture ; why should 
it be so in the oue art which must trust to its sister arts for perpetuation, 
the art of acting? 
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Fossil Food. — Men of science are accustomed to trying 
unsavoury experiments, calculated to raise the gorge of less philo- 
sophic and more squeamish palates. They think^ nothing of dis- 
criminating between two closely similar species of snails by trying 
which of them when chewed h^s an oniony flavour. The naturalists 
in congress assembled at Tubingen ^ few years since had^a smoking 
tureen of “ cave-bone soup*" placed upon the dinner-table of their 
hotel one evening, and pronounced it with true geological enthusiasm 
« scarcely inferior to prime oxtail.” 

But without going so far as to imbibe consommi of quaternary 
cave-bear,” we all of us follow in the footsteps of these eaters of 
strange flesh every day of our lives. Familiarity with the com- 
monest article of our daily consumption has bred forgetfulness, 
or contempt of its immensely remote geological origin. 

The salt in our salt-cellars is a fossil product, laid down ages ago in some 
primaeval Dead Sea or Caspian, and derived in all probability (through the 
medium of the grocer) from the triassic rocks of Cheshire or Worcestershire* 
Since that thick bed of rock-salt was first pr ecipitated upon the dry floor of 
some old evaporated inland sea, the greater part of the geological history known 
to the world at large has slowly unrolled itself through incalculable ages. The 
dragons of the prime have l^gun and finished their long (and Lord Tennyson 
says slimy) race. The fish-like saurians and flying pterodactyls of the secondary 
period have come into existence and gone out of if gracefully again. The whole 
family of birds has been developed and diversified into its modern variety of 
eagles and titmice. The beasts of the field have passed through sundry stages, 
of mammotlf and mastodon, of sabre-toothed lion and huge rhinoceros. Man 
himself has progressed gradually from the humble conditipn of a “ hairy arboreal 
quadruped”— these bad words are Mr. Darwin’s own— to the glorious elevation 
of an erect two-handed creature, with a county suffrage question and an intelli- 
gent interest in the latest proceedings of the central divorce court. And after 
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all those manifold changes, compared to which the entire period of English 
history, from the landing of Julius Caesar to :the appearance of this present 
article (to take two important landmarks)! is as one hour to a human •lifetime, 
we quietly dig up ^he salt to-day from tjiat dry lake bottom, and proceed to cat 
it with the eggs laid by the hens this niornipg fpr * this morning’s breakfast, just 
as though the one foodstuff were not a whit more ancient or more dignified in 
nature than the other. Why, mammoth steak is really quite modem and 
common-place by the side of the salt in the salt-cellar that we treat so cavatierly 
every day of our ephemeral existence. 

The way in which salt got originally deposited in these great 
rock beds is very well illustrated for us by the way it is still 
being deposited in the evaporating waters of many inland seas. 

Every schoolboy knows of course (though some persons who are no longer 
schoolboys may just po^ibly have forgott^) that the Caspian is in reality only 
a little bit of the Mediterranean, which has been cut off from the main sea by 
the gradual elevation of the country between them. For many ages the inter- 
mediate soil has been quite literally rising in the world, but to this day a conti- 
nuous chain of salt lakes and marshes runs between the Caspian and the Black 
Sea, and does its best to keep alive the memory ^of the time when they were 
both united in a single basin. All along this intervening tract, once sea but now 
dry land, banks of shells belonging to kinds still living in the Caspian and the 
Black Sea alike testify to the old line o(^ water communication. One fine 
morning (dtte unknown) the intermediate belt began to rise up between them ; 
the water was all pushed off into the Caspian, but the shells remained to tell 
the tale even unto this day. 

Now, when a bit of the sea gets cut off in this way from the main ocean, 
evaporation of its w^ers generally takes place rather faster than the return 
supply of rain, rivers', and lesser tributaries. In other words, the inland sea 
or salt lake begins slowly to dry up. This is now just happening in the Caspian, 
which is in fact a big pool in course of being slowly evaporated. By<-and-bye a 
point is reached when the water can no longer hold in solution the amount of 
salts of various sorts that it originally contained. In the technical language of 
chemists and physicists, it begins to get supersaturated. Then the salts are 
thrown down as a sediment at the bottom of the sea or lake, exactly as crust 
forms on the bottom of a kettle. Gypsum is the first material to be so thrown 
down ; because it is less soluble than common salt, and therefore sooner got rid 
of. It forms a thick bottom layer in the bed of all evaporating inland seas ; 
and as plaster of Paris it not only gives rise finally to artistic monstrosities 
hawked about the streets for the degradation of national taste, but also plays an 
important part in the manufacture of bonbons, the destruction of the human 
digestion, and the ultimate ruin of the dominant white European race. Only 
about a third of the water in a salt lake need be evaporated before the gypsum 
begins to be deposited in a solid layer over its whole bed ; it is not till 93 per 
cent, of the water has gone, and only 7 per cent, is left, that commoq^ salt begins 
to be thrown down. When that point of intensity is reached, the salt, too, falls 
as a sediment to the bottom, and there overlies the gypsum deposit. Hence all 
the world over, wherever we come upon a bed of rock salt, it almost invariably 
lies upon a floor of solid gypsum. 



The Caspian being still a very respectably modem sea, con- 
stantly •supplied with fres^* wategr from surrounding rivers, has not 
yet begun by any means to ^eppsit salt on its bottom froni its 
whole mass, but the shallow pools and long bays bround its edge 
have crusts of beautiful rose-coloured salt-crystals forming upon 
thei^i sides ; and as these lesser basins gradually dry up, the sand 
slowly drifts over them, so as to form miniature rock-salt beds. 

Nevertheless, the young and vigorous Caspian only represents the first stage 
in the process of evaporation of an inland sea. It is still fresh enough to form the 
abode of fish and mollusks ; and the irrepressible young lady of the present 
generation is perhaps even aware that it contains numbers of seals, being in fact 
the seat of one of the most important and valuable seal-fisheries in the whole 
world.' It may be regarded as a typicsd example of a fet youthful and lively 
inland sea. 

The Dead Sea, on the other hand, is an old and decrepit salt lake in a very 
advanced stage of evaporation. It lies several feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, just as the Caspian lies several feet below the level of the Black 
Sea ; and as in both cases the surface must once have l^een continuous, it is 
clear that the water of cither sheet must have dried up to a very considerable 
extent. But while the Caspian h^ shrunk only to 85 feet belo w the Black Sea, 
the Dead Sea has shrunk to the enormous depth of 1,292 fee5 below the 
Mediterranean. Every now and then, sofhe enterprising De Lesseps or other 
proposes to dig a canal from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea, and so re- 
establish the old high level. The effect of this very revolutionary proceeding 
would be to flood the entire Jordan Valley, connect the Sea of Galilee with the 
Dead Sea, and play the dickens generally with Scripture geography, to the 
infinite delight of Sunday school classes. Now when the Dead Sea first began 
its independent career as a separate sheet of water on its own account, it no 
doubt occupied the whole bed of this imaginary engineer's lake — spreading, if not 
from Dan to Beersheba, at any rate from Dan to Edom, or, in other words, along 
the whole Jordan Valley from the Sea of Galilee and even the Waters of Merom 
to the southern desert. (1 will not insult the reader’s intellig ence and orthodoxy 
by suggesting that perhaps he may not be precisely certain as to the exact posi- 
tion of the Waters of Merom ; but I will merely recommend him just to 
refresh his memory by turning to his atlas, as this is an opportunity which may 
not again occur.) The modern Dead Sea is the last shrunken relic of such a 
considerable ancient lake. Its waters are now so very concentrated and so very 
nasty that no fish or other self-respecting animal can consent to live in 
them ; and so buoyant that a man can’t drown himself, even if he tries, because 
the sea is saturated with salts of various sorts till it has become a kind 
of soup or porridge, in which a swimmer floats, will he, nill he. Persons 
jn the neighbourhood who wish to commit suicide are therefore obliged to go 
elsewere ; iftuch as in Tasmania, the healthiest climate in the world, people who 
want to die are obliged to run across for a week to Sydney or Melbourne, 
The waters of the Dead Sea are thus in the condition of ^yfng 
already deposited almost all their gypsum,, as well as the gi^e^ 
part of the salt they originally contained. They are, in fact, niiich 
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like sea water, which has been boiled^ dawn till it has reached 
the state of a thick salty liquid ; and though most of the salt is now 
deposited ia a ithick layer at tQie bottom, enough still remains in 
solution to make the Dead Sea ^infinitely salter than the general 
Ocean. * 

At the same time^ there sife a good many other things in solution jn sea 
water besides gypsum and common salt ; such as chloride of magnesium, sulphate 
of potassium, and other interesting substances with pretty chemical names, well 
calculated to endear them at first sight to the sentimental affections of the 
general public. These other by-contents of the water are often still longer in 
getting deposited than common salt ; and owing to their intermixture in a very 
concentrated form with the mother-liquid of the Dead Sea, the water of that 
evaporating lake is not qnly salt but also ^imy and fetid to the last degree^ its 
taste being accurately described as half brine, half rancid oil. Indeed, the salt 
has been so far precipitated already that there is now five times as much chloride 
of magnesium left in the water as there is common salt. By the way, it is a lucky 
thing for us that these various soluble minerals are of such constitution as to be 
thrown down separately at different stages of concentration in the evaporating 
liquid ; for if it Were otherwise, they would all get deposited together, and we 
should find on all old salt lake beds only a mixed layer of gypsum, salt, and other 
chlorides and sulphates, absolutely useless fotany practical human purpose. In 
that case, should be entirely d^endent upon marine salt pans and evapora- 
tion of sea water for our entire salt supply. As it is, we find the materials depo- 
sited one above another in regular layers ; first, the gypsum at the bottom ; 
then, the rock-salt ; and last of all, on top, the more soluble mineral consti- 
tuents. c. 

The Great Salt Lake of Utah gives us a n example of a modern 
saline sheet of very different origin. It is not, in fact, a branch 
of the sea at all, but a mere shrunken remnant of a very large 
freshwater-lake system like that of the still existing St. Lawrence 
chain. 

Once upon a time, American geologists say, a huge sheet of water, for 
which they have even invented a definite name, Lake Bonneville,* occupied 
a far larger valley among the outliers of the Kocky Mountains, measuring 300 
miles in one direction by 180 miles in the other. Besides this primitive Superior 
lay a second great sheet— an early Huron — (Lake Lahontan, the geologists 
call it) almost as big, and equally of fresh water. By-and-by — the precise dates 
are necessarily indefinite — some change in the rain-fall, unregistered by any 
contemporary ‘‘New York Herald,” made the waters of these big lakes shrink 
and evaporate. Lake Lahontan shrank away like Alice in Wonderland, till there 
was absolutely nothing left of it ; Lake Bonneville shrank till it attain ed the 
diminished size of the existing Great Salt Lake. Terrace after terr|Lce, running 
in long parallel lines on the sides of the Wahsatch Mountains around, mark 
the various levels at whidi it rested for awhile on its gradual downward course. 
It is still fatting indeed : and the plain around is being gradually uncoveredy 
farming the white salt-encrusted shore with ^ich all visitors to the Mormon 
city are so l^iliar. 
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But why should the water have become, bpiy? >yby dhould jhe eyajporv 
tion of ao <dd Superior produce JUet a ^Great Salt tahe ? WeUi the^ U a 
small quantity of salt iu solution elen in the freshest of lakes imd poodsi 
down to them by the streams or rwers^ and as the water m the hypothetical 
Lake Bonneville slowly evaporated/ thi salt and oth^ mineral constituent^ 
remained behind. Thus the solution grew constantly more and more coneen- 
trated, t|]l at the pxesent day it is extremely saline. Professor Geikie <to whose 
works the present paper is much indebted) found that he floated on the watet 
in spite of himself; and the under sides of the steps at the bathing-places are 
all encrusted with short stalactites of salt, produced from the drip of the bathers 
as they leave the water. The mineral constituents, however, differ considerably 
in their proportions from those found in true salt lakes of marine origin ; and 
the point at which the salt is thrown dovm is still far from having been reached. 
Great Salt Lake must simmer in the sjin for many cenyiries yet before the 
point arrives at which (as cooks say) it begins to settle. 

Rock-salt is found in most part of the world in I^ds of very 
various ages. The Great Salt Range of the Punjab is probably 
the earliest in date of all sqlt deposits ; it was laid down at the 
bottom of some very ancient Asiatic Mediterranean, whose last 
shrunken remnant covered the upper basin of the Indus and its 
tributaries during the Siluriun age. 

Europe had then hardly begun to be ; |nd England was proftably still 
covered from end to end by the primaeval ocean. From this very primitive 
salt deposit the greater part of India and Central Asia is still supplied ; and 
the Indian Government makes a pretty penny out of the dues in the shape of 
the justly detested salt-tax — a tax especially odious because it wrings the 
fraction of a farthing even from those unhappy agricultural labourers who 
have never tasted ghee with their rice. 

The thickness of the beds in each salt deposit of course depends entirely 
upon the area of the original sea or salt-lake, and the length of time during 
which the evaporation went on. Sometimes we may get a mere film of salt; 
sometimes a solid bed six hundred feet thick. Perfectly pure rock-salt is colour- 
less and transparent ; but one doesn’t often find it pure. Alas for a degenerate 
world ! even in its original site. Nature herself has taken the trouble to adulte- 
rate it beforehand. 


But the adulteration hasn’t spoilt the beauty of the salt ; on the contrary 
it serves, like rouge, to give a fine fresh colour where none existed. When iron 
is the chief colouring matter, rock-salt assumes a beautiful clear red tint ; in 
other cases it is emerald green or pale blue. As a rule, salt is prepared from jt 
for table by a regular process ; but it has become a fad of late with a 
few people to put crystals of native rock-salt on their tables ; and they decidedly 
look very pretty, and have a certain distinctive flavour of their own th^ is ^ot 
unpleasant. , , , , . , ^ 


Salt is a necessary article of food for animals, bnt. in a le^s 
degree than is commonly supposed. Each of Vs , ekts 
times as much salt as we actually requim. .. <7 •; vj' 

In this respect popular notions ate as inexact as in tbii vvtf 
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the supply of phosphorus. Because phosphorus is needful for brain adion 
people jump forthwith to the absurd cpncluSion that fish and othere foods rich 
in phosphates oii^ght to be specially good for indents preparing for examination, 
great thinkers, |nd literary men. Mar^ Twain indeed once advised a poetical 
aspirant, who sent him a few verses ?br £is critical opinion, that fish was very 
feeding for the brains : he would recommend a couple of young whales, to begin 
upon. As a matter of fact, there is more phosphorus in our daily brgad than 
would have sufficed Shakespeare to write “ Hamlet,” or Newton to discover the 
law of gravitation. It isn’t phosphorus that most of us need, but brains to burn 
it in. A man might as well light a fire in a carriage, because coal makes an 
engine go, as hope to mend the pace of his dull pate by eating fish for the sake 
of the phosphates. 

The question still remains. How did the salt originally get there? 

After all, when say that it was pk'oduced, as rock-salt, by evaporation of 
the water in inland seas, we leave unanswered the main problem, How did the 
brine in solution get into the sea at all in the first place ? Well, one might almost 
as well ask, How did anything come to be upon the earth at any time, in any 
way? ' How did the sea itself get there ? Hovi^ did this planet swim into exis- 
tence at all ? Iji the Indian mythology the world is supported upon the back 
of an elephant, who is supported upon the back of a tortoise ; but what, the 
tortoise in the last resort is supported upon the Indian philosophers prudently 
say not. <xlf we once begin thus pushing back our inquiries into the genesis of 
the cosmos, we shall find our seardh retreating step after step ad infinitum. The 
negro preacher, describing the creation of Adam, and drawing slightly upon his 
imagination, observed that when our prime forefather first came to consciousness 
he found himself ** sot up agin a fence.” One of his hearers ventured scep- 
tically to ejaculate,^* Den whar dat fence come from, ministah ? ” The outraged 
divine scratched his grey wool reflectively for a moment, and replied, after a 
pause, with stern solemnity, “ Tree more ob dem questions will undermine de 
whole system ob teology.” 

However, we are not permitted humbly to imitate the prudent reticence of 
|he Indian philosophers. In these days of evolution hypotheses, and nebular 
theories, and kinetic energy, and all the rest of it, the question why the sea is 
salt rises up irrepressible and imperatively demands to get itself answered. 
There was a sapient inquirer, recently deceased, who had a short way out of this 
difficulty. He held that the sea was only salt because of all the salt rivers that 
ran into it. Considering that the salt rivers are themselves salted by passing 
through salt regions, or being fed by saline springs, all of which derive their 
saltness from deposits laid down long ago by evaporation from earlier seas or 
lake basins, this explanation savours somewhat of circularity. It amounts in effect 
to saying that the sea is salt because of the large amount of saline matter which 
it holds in solution. Cheese is also a caseous preparation of milk ; the duties of 
an archdeacon are to perform archidiaconal functions ; and opium puts one to 
sleep because it possesses a soporific virtue. 

Apart from ^such purely verbal explanations of the saltness 
of the se^, however, one can only give some such account of the 
way in which it came to be " the briny" as the following : — 

This world was once a haze of fluid light, as the poets and the men of 
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science agree in tnforming us. As soon as it began to cool down a littlei the 
heavier materiab naturally sank towards the centre, while the lighter, now 
represented by the ocean and tl|]e*atmos|^ere, floated in a gaseous condition on 
the outside. But the great envelope of vnpqur thus producetd did not consist 
merely of the constituents of airaand water ; many other gases and vapours 
mingled with them, as they still do<to a far less extent in our existing atmosphere. 
By-and-by, as the cooling and condenung process continued, the water settled 
down ftom the condition of steam into one of a liquid at a dull red heat As it 
condensed, it carried down with it a great many other substances, held in solu- 
tion, whose component elements had previously existed in the primitive gaseous 
atmosphere. Thus the early ocean which covered the whole earth was in all 
probability not only very salt, but also quite thick with other mineral matters 
close up to 2the point of saturation. It was full of lime, and raw flint, and 
sulphates, and many other miscellaneous bodies. Moreover, it was not only 
just as salt as at the present day, but even a great deal salter. For from that time 
to this evaporation has constantly been going on in certain shallow isolated area^ 
laying down great beds of gypsum and then of salt, which still remain in the 
solid condition, while the water has, of course, been correspondingly purified. 
The same thing has likewise happened in a slightly different way with the lime 
and flint, which have been separated from the water -chiefly by living animals, 
and afterwards deposited on the bottom of the ocean in immense layers as lime- 
stone, chalk, sandstone, and clay. > 

Thus it turns out that in the end all our sources of salt-supply* are alike 
ultimately derived from the briny ocean. SVhether we dig it out as solid rock- 
salt from the open quarries of the Punjaub, or pump it up from brine-wells sunk 
into the triassic rocks .of Cheshire, or evaporate it direct in the salt-pans of 
England and the shallow salines of the Mediterranean shore^it is still at bottom 
essentially sea-salt. However distant the connection may seem, our salt is 
always in the last resort obtained from the material held in solution in some 
ancient or modern sea. Even the saline springs of Canada and the Northern 
States of America, where the wapiti love to congregate, and the noble hunter 
lurks in the thicket to murder them unperceived, derive their saltness, as an able 
Canadian geologist has shown, from the thinly scattered salts still retained 
among the sediments of that very archaic sea whose precipitates form the earliest 
known life-bearing rocks. To the Homeric Greek, as to Mr. Dick Swiveller, 
the ocean was always the briny ; to modem science, on the other hand (which 
neither of those worthies would probably have appreciated at its own valuation}, 
the briny is always the oceanic. The fossil food which we find to-day on all our 
dinner tables dates back its origin primarily to the first seas that ever covered 
the surface of our planet, and secondarily to the great rock deposits of the dried- 
up triassic inland sea. And yet even our men of science habitually describe that 
ancient mineral as common salt. 
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English and American Railways. — The differences between 
the methods and conditions of travelling by rail in America and 
England produce a marked impression on the traveller from 
either couiitiy. Their causes have to be sought in the social, 
economical, and mechanical considerations which belong to the 
development of each system. 

The American railroad car consists of one compartment of the entire length 
of the vehicle. The English, railway carriage consists of several compartments 
of the width of the vehicle. This is the radical difference, as far as the traveller 
is concerned, between the two, and out of it grow on either side various advan- 
tages and disadvantages, conceded and debated. * 

The first impression which an American who is experienced in railroad 
travelling in his own country derives from the exterior aspect of an English train 
is unfavorable. The cars, as he must necessarily call them, seem to be small ; 
they lack, apparently, the weight and solidity of the American passenger-coach ; 
the compartments are narrow; the ceilings low, the ventilation apparently doubt- 
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ful. They stand upon tw(s thiree, or more pairs of gaunt high wheels, to the 
axles of whfbh their springs are dimCtly geswed. He misses the little Independent 
vehicle, the truck, or bogie, witn its f^ur^or six small, compact, solid-looking, 
wide-flanged wheels, which sustains e^h^nd of the American oar — ^that rolling 
gear which looks so strong, so adapted to inequality of rail or curve, so resource^ 
^ul against disaster, and so complete in its equipment. The cars are smaller—* 
there ia no doubt of it. They are narrower and they are shorter ; and to the 
American eye they look even shorter than they really are, because they have no 
projecting platform at the ends, no overhanging roof or hood, but are buckled 
close up to each other, and their contact controlled by small metal buffers, ' the 
springs of which allow a play of from eighteen inches^ to two feet and a half 
between car and car. The Miller platform, the Janney coupler, the link and pin 
— of all the familiar devices of the United States there is not one to be seen. The 
brakes ? None visible. Nor, for the iflatter of that, a t>rakesman. This in- 
fluential and numerous person has no existence in England* There is not even a 
rudimentary type of him. That you do not find him is the first stem intimation 
you receive that in English railroading there are no autocrats. The wheels are 
fitted with brakes, however, and th^ trained eye notes a rubber hose connection 
between the carriages, quite different in its application to tha| known at home, 
but which nevertheless betokens the air-brake. He takes account of the distinc- 
tions of class, and reflects upon his country’s veiled progress in that regard in the 
matter of parlour cars and limited express-trains. Then he finds that there is no 
baggage-master to waft the volatile Saratoga to^ts doom, as his own newspapers 
would express it. There is perhaps a luggage van or two, or there are in the carriages 
themselves luggage compartments, according to the way in which the train is made 
up, the length of journey it is to take, or the custom of the p^icular fine under 
observation. His final contemplation is perhaps devoted to the engine,, and if he 
has ever given any of his attention to the American locomotive, it fills him with 
a deep concern. He recalls the imposing splendour of the latter, its comfortable 
and lofty cab of oiled and polished wood, its gay brass bell, the soul-stirring 
whistle, the noble head-light and the cow- destroying pilot, the great cinder-con- 
suming smoke-stack (unless it be a hard-coal burner, in which case that feature 
shrinks to moderate proportions), the powerful drivers and compact cylinders, 
the eccentric connecting rods, and all its parts radiant with the glitter of polished 
steel or burnished brass, or decked with appropriate vermilion or emerald greem 
In all of these matters the English locomotive compares with it much as a 
lawn-mower does with a New York fire-engine. It is a humble, awkward green 
or monochromatic machine. It has neither polish nor decoration about it. 
There is no cab. The engineer and his fireman — that is to say,, the engine- 
driver and his stoker, as they are styled in England— perform their duties with 
only such shelter as is afforded by a board screen in front of them, pierced 
by two round apertures filled with stout glass, technically known as specta- 
cles.” The smoke-stack^s short and thick ; there is an unsightly green hump 
on the back cf the boiler; the cylinders are under the front of the latter 
instead of on each side before the drivers ; the wheels* are all large, and 
the body of the engine is perched high up above them, and looks top» 
heavy and dangerous. The whole thing is rigid and stiff-lookfng, and to the 
observer who has had to do with the external aspects of locomotives it is 
unprepossessing and unlovely. The practical American engineer whistlies 
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thoughcfall/asfaesurveys it, and wonders to ^himself bow long it woqld 
before be would ditcb his train if he had to <run on a new Western luilroad a^tb 
such an engine. Where would he he o6 a shaifp curve, or how would such run* 
ning-gear adapt Jtself to an unevenly ballasted track ? The low centre of gravity 
of the American locomotive, the weight (ii§tributed well down between the 
wheels, the play of the small broad flanges under the pilot truck, and the external 
gearing of the driving-wheels, all give the American engine an appea^ce pf 
stability which impresses not merely the layman, but also the expert. 

So much for appearances. But there is a wonderful strength 
and economy in the build of the English engine. It is adapted to 
a perfectly ballasted track, and its stability is beyond question. 
There is not a bit of waste material about it, while its traction is 
extraordinaiy, and it makes ste^ readily and easily. With the 
short journeys and facilities for coaling, it does not require the large 
American tender ; a small coal-box suffices. No bells are needed, 
since the track is guarded, and its whistle is sharp and sibillant^ 
Instead 6f sonorous and deep, like the howling device in use in 
America. ^ 

The American cab is not admired, and its introduction has not been 
encouraged. When tried upon English locomotives the verdict was that the 
inconvenience from heat more thap counterbalanced the advantages of the shelter 
afforded, while the men were prevented from getting to the different parts of 
the engine with celerity. 

This is not easy for the American engine-builder to understand, because 
his engines are s6 constructed, and their cabs so adapted to them, that the 
temperature of the cab is under control — cool in summer and warm in winter — 
and no inconvenience is experienced in having ready access to every part of the 
machine. The fact is that the engine-driver and his assistant do not nped 
against English weather the protection which is essential in America. The men 
who on some of our winter days or nights should attempt to run an English 
engine on one of our Northern or North-western roads would perish, while in the 
summer-time the tropical excesses of our sun would be a source of undoubted 
danger. ******* 

The cow-catcher is not known, but there is a rudimentary suggestion of 
it in a stout steel tooth which is affixed perpendicularly in front of the wheels, and 
which is designed to throw any obstacle outward from the track. 

The head-light of the American engine is represented on the English 
locomotive by a small lantern, the lens of which projects a beam of light 
Strong enough to indicate the presence or movement of the train. No attempt 
is made to illuminate the track ahead of the engine, which appears to be a 
large part of the function of the American head-lig)it, and which would pro- 
bably show the engineer a house or a chmrch, if either should stray on the 
track, in time to admit of his stopping bis train, or an even less object in 
equally good season, ** if he were running slowly enough. If he were travelling 
at sixty miles an hour, it might possibly serve to mitigate things a little, and 
reduce for the engineer the unexpectedness pf any incident that came to pass. 
In rude railroading of the primitive South and West, to say nothing of places 
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quite near New York, it is Invaluable ; but on roads like tbe Penfl^lvania aiiA 
otfaM Che SngUsh lanteiM we^ld do Just as well^ except in respecS oCdecoixh 
tioiiv • 

A critical scrutiny of the oati4ages shows that they are bui|[t with great care. 
The Material is excellent, the wheels *ard more highly finjjibed than the 
American^ the brasses of the boxe| are of a wholly di/Terent pattern, the geanng 
altogether more simple, and very strong in proportion to the weight to te. 
carlled« All these tnatters are revealed by study and careful observation ; 
some of them seem superfluous, some the reverse of simple, but all reveal the 
intention of securing a high degree of efflciency^the greatest degree of 
safety combiried with the highest rate of speed. 

As a result of personal experience, the American will reconcile 
himself far more readily to the peculiarities of English railways 
than the Englishman will adapt himself to tl^e characteristics of 
American railroad travel. 

When it is a question of decoration as applied to engines or cars, or Of the 
architecture of important terminal buildings, no comparison can be instituted 
between America and England. The decoration of the American coach, parlour or 
palace car, and private saloon car has been overdone in the past to the point Of 
offensive vulgarity ; but the new cars which are rapidly fhperseding the old 
patterns on our roads. East and West, are as tasteful as the refinement and 
cultivation of our best decorators hnd designers can make them. Nothing 
could be more forbidding or uncomfortable Jhan the nickel-plated forrors and 
distracting mirrors of some of the parlour cars that the public has been accustomed 
to on the best American roads. The lavish and absurd upholstery, the ridicu- 
lous hangings of all sorts of stuffs, the niches with porcelain pots of artilictat 
roses and geraniums in outrageous bloom and full of dustoand cinders, and the 
gorgeous chairs, affording no sort of repose and no support for the head — ^all 
these are fast vanishing-^ali except the chairs. No railroad genius has yet 
consented to the introduction or the devising of a really comfortable chair — ai 
seat presenting as many advantages for a protracted day journey as those in the 
English first-class carriage. Some approach is being made toward such a 
Gonsumnmtion by the Pennsylvania Railroad, but it has not yet been accom- 
plished. 

The American’s earliest experiences in England with his baggage 
provoke him. He wants to ** check” it, and he cannot do it. 

At home, if he is going from New York to Boston, for instance, he buys 
a ticket at one of the numerous ticket offices which are scattered over the 
city, states what train he is going on, and is informed of the hour at which 
the baggage-wagon will call for his effects. When it does call, the messenger in 
Charge of it gives him a little brass plate on which is a number, and the words 
** New York” and “ Boston,” and attaches to his trunk, by means of a little 
leather strap, a duplicate of it. If the traveller drives directly to the depdt, he 
buys his ticket, presents his baggage at the baggage counter, and receives 
hts brass check for it, the exhibition of His ticket being a warrant for the transfer 
of the trunks or parcels he has to the point to which he is going. If he is 
leaving a hotel, the porter who carried his trunks from his rooms will hand him 
the checks before he leaves the house. In any Case he has no further concern 
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with his traps until the end of his journey. Half an hour before he reaches Boston, 
an express agent— parcels delivery clerk” they^. would call him in England— 
comes through the train, and, if the tgavellbn wishes, takes the address at which 
' he desires to have^is things delivered, and takiiig his check, gives him a receipt 
on a small printed form. Within ah hour or so everything is at the hotel or 
residence. If the traveller’s personal effort requires that his effects should 
accompany him at once from the train, he gives his checks, when he alights in 
the station, to his hackman, or to the badged and labelled efiiployd of thg hotel 
he means to visit. 

English people know nothing of this system. At Liverpool, 
when you find yourself free to go on land with your baggage — 
which has now become your " luggage” — a sense of exasperating 
helplessness overpowers you. 

A polite official (polite, but not as full of responsibility as one would like to 
have him appear under the circumstances) asks you if you desire to have your 
luggage sent to the London and Northwestern. “ No ; want it checked to 
London.” ‘‘ Checked, &ir ? Beg pardon, sir ; but you’ve got to taike it to the stai« 
tion, sir. Shall 1 send it sir ? Check ? Receipt ? W’y, it’s hall right, sir. It’ll be 
hup in no time 1” ^ 

Full of misgivCngs and the distrust which afflicts strangers, unable to get 
your comforting bit of stamped brass or the assurance implied in a receipt, you 
go off to the Northwestern, hotel and teiminus combined, have breakfast or 
luncheon, alfd find that your luggage^does arrive— out of sheer force of integrity, 
you feel it to be — ^and that you have to pay probably five shillings for it — about 
twice as much as you ought to pay by rights, and about one-half what you would 
have to pay for a like service in an American city. One would think that this 
would prove re-assurirg, but it does not. On the contrary, it marks the stage in 
your experience where you find that the entire care and responsibility for the 
transportation of your properties rest upon yourself. A porter approaches : 
*'For London, sir.^ First-class, sir? Yes, sir?” You go with the porter, who 
bundles the things on a truck, and deposits them in the luggage van, or in the 
luggage compartment of the carriage in which you secure seats or a compart- 
ment for London. A shilling compensates the porter, whose extreme deference 
affects different people in different ways, accordingly as it impresses them as the 
agreeable politeness and thoughtfulness of an English servant, or as the vile 
servility of a British menial, or arouses the suspicion that their ** tip” has been 
unnecessarily heavy. Americans abroad differ greatly in opinion about these 
matters of detail. 

“Clearly,” the American thinks, “these people don’t know how to travel. 
The idea of having to look after one’s baggage all the while 1 It is ridiculous.” 

* Four and a half hours latter, at Euston Square, the immense terminus of the 
London and Northwestern Railway in London, he has to identify his effects 
on the platform, where they are deposited immediately the train stops. Each 
traveller picks out his own. If he is not promptly there to do it, there is noth- 
ing to prevent any one who chooses to do so from claiming it and taking it off* 
This negative abuse is at such enmity with his notions of public comfort and 
protection that It fills him with indignation, and with a supreme contempt for the 
primitive system of English travel. 



^ 'Vet therein another side to the question. The Englidh^tip 
does not ^ want the baggage-jcheck^ system. He is wedded to his* 
luggage and his cab. He^ will cot be divorced ^roth it .for a 
moment. No brass check w|{l gver* be legal tender ^or a trunk in. 
his eyes. 

He has no ** express” such as we know in America. Express companies are^ 
not a pAsible adjunct of Railway corporations in England. He has his cab^ hia 
four-wheeler,” built especially to carry his heavy luggage on top of it-— a vehicle^ 
that the American haskman would look down on with lordly contempt, but a 
powerful engine of economy, industry, anrd public convenience. His luggage^ 
would go through the roof of a New York hack, crush it like a paper bandbox, ^ 
but on the roof of an English cab his traps, including his bath-tub,, are railed in 
and secured, and are in his apartments as soon as he is tj^ere himself. Bat/* 
you say to the English railway manager, ^^ou have been in America, and you 
have studied the system there, and you cannot but be favourably impressed 
with it?” 

Undoubtedly I was,” he replies. 1 was struck with its completeness and 
the extent of its organization and details. Your style of vehicle enables you to 
cany out such a system with perfect ease. It forms a kind ef natural offshoot 
of the railway system in America ; but it appears to flourish only in your country. 
It is not and would not be appreciated here. You complain that at the* 
English terminus any one can claim your luggage and disappedi with it. 
No doubt, if you are slow and they are^sharp, such may be the case, 
and the company may have to pay the penalty ; but the English traveller 
prefers the freedom of the present practice, and would, I fancy, wish the check 
system at a warmer place than the United States when ^y delay arose in 
dealing with his luggage at the stations owing to the adoption of the check 
system. The English traveller’s idea of luggage ' checking ’ is to have his 
portmanteau safely stowed under his carriage seat, and his smaller articles 
placed in the rack over his head. I do not see any insuperable difficulty in 
adopting the check system in this country, but none of the partial attempts 
that have been made in that direction have proved successful or popular.” 

To the Englishman who travels in America, it appears that the 
differences of the conditions of travel in the two countries are but 
Slight, and that the distinctions of a ist, 2nd, and 3rd class exist 
already in America in no slight degree, and are likely ere long to be 
quite as emphatic there as they are in England. 

It is not easy to argue successfully with an Englishman when he makes 
^his statement He supports his view by pointing to the diffierences in our cars. 
He asks you what is the practical difference between one of the Mann boudoir 
cars— an execrable designation to apply to a vehicle — and an English first-class 
carriage. There is not any difference, except that the one is entered at the 
sides and the dther at the ends. The seclusion of the passenger, or of the 
l^roups of passengers, is precisely the same, and is the en^ that is soug^ tp 
obtained. f > 

Your designations in these matters,” our phlegmatic observer says;, are^ e 
A little turgid and extravagant, and^not a little elusive. Your palace Cars only 
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another foritt of mi or sedo^ddass carriagesi There htittothlnff ^sdatUf^^out 
them, any. more than there is about what we call h gin palace 4n. term 
which is of a semi-humorous or sat^cal o^gin. Why not admit the class 
distinction as oi^ifly as you adopt it4n practice ? If I want to go from New York 
to Boston, there are three classes open (b nte. The ordinary car, well equippedt 
well ventilated, and comfortable, that 1 call your third-class, your original 
carrier’s wagon or stage-coach, in which 1 am exposed to the danger of having 

sit for some hours side by side with a common workman or person of 
i^ery inferior social conditlon-^an individual whose close companionship is as 
repugnant to me as F assert that it is repugnant to your celtivated and wealthy 
dasses-^that is your third class, disguise the fact as you may. Your second- 
class is the open saloon of your “ parlour** or “’chair** car. There I secure, by an 
extra payment, one of some twenty arm-chairs which are disposed on each side, 
and 1 make my jounifsy without the ^nger of any disagreeable intrusion or 
propinquity. Your first-class is easily attained in the exclusive seclusion which is 
aHbrded by One of the compartments in these parlour, palace, or chair cars-— 
compartments which have room for two, four, or more persons, and in which 
I can travel under the very same conditions as those which 1 enjoy on an 
English Railway. 1 del ect two differences. In England I am conspicuously 
labelled as a fiiOt-class passenger, whereas here I have the advantages of one 
without formal or ceremonial emphasis. In England I secure my exclusive 
compartment by a gratuity to the conductor or guard ; here I effect it by paying 
the extra^fares which the com^utment 1 select would earn if all the seats in 
it were occupied. The latter is the more expensive expedient of the two, but it 
Commends itself to my sense of right I have a very much higher respect 
fbr your American conductor than I have for our Einglish guard, although I am 
painfully aware thai there is no ratio of reciprocity in the sentiment to be 
detected. It would be impossible for me to offer your oflicial the equivalent of 
our half-crown ;* in fact, I have learned that the consequence of an attempt to 
do so would possibly be most disagreeable, if not calamitous. With our guard, 
on the other hand, the “ tip” is almost an essential formality, and is inseparable 
from the attainment of the higher comforts of travel.” 

Smoking is frequent in 3rd class carriages, and on some lines 
carriages'of each class are set apart for smokers. 

You can always smoke in a first-class carriage if you have, as American 
travellers put it, “made yourself solid with the conductor.” In America smok- 
ing is out of the question except in the car which is known as the smoker, 
and in the smoking compartment of the parlour-palace arrangement. The former 
does a good deaf to discourage smoking on trains. It is almost invariably 
an ihdifferent car, poor in all its appointments, filthy, and ill-smeHing. So 
foul is its atmosphere, especially in winter, that alt cigars smoked m it taste 
and smell alike, and all badly. Then a large proportion of the people who ard 
hardened enough to travel in the smoker are victims of the distressing habit 
of chewing, and it is unnecessaiy to describe how effectively *they contribute 
to the general abomination. The English third-class carriage is a counterpart 
in many respects of the American smoker. 

The servants of an Eogfisb sailway contribute very inu<^ more 
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to the comfort of ihe ttatrener than do those who perform the same 
duties in^merica« ^ ^ 

There is no question that Ithey iiiipress travelling Americans in that way 
^a fact which can be safely attributed fib the American practice of invariably 
^ going drst-class.” It is equally %e^nd dispute that they have three classes 
of manners, one for each class of passengers, and one of the earliest observations 
that oqp mfkes at a railway station in the outskirts of London, where the 
passengers' tickets are collected prior to arrival at the terminus, is of the 
sensible gradation of civility and consideration in the guard’s address. At the 
tirst-class carriage window he deferentially says, Tickets, please, gentlemen 1*^ 
at the second he utters a lively, ** Tickets, please !" and at the third he growl^ 
hoarsely and abruptly, “ Tickets P 

This is a fair example of class distinction upon an Knglish railway, but 
it must not be inferred from it that ^he second-class any very marked 
disadvantages for travellers as compared with the first. Sensible and well- 
conditioned Englishmen will tell you that '' only Americans and English snobs 
travel first-class,” and there is no question of the preferment of the second-class 
by a very weighty portion of the travelling public. On some lines, so hur as 
upholstery goes, there is little difference to be observed between the two, and 
these roads have found their account in improving the sA:ond-class to that 
degree. The third-class, as already intimated, is bad upon all Knes, and the 
crowding is at times intolerable. Managers say that better accommodations 
would be thrown away upon the people jirho travel third-class, Ad that it is 
ail they can do now to make the carriages durable or indestructible enough for 
their use. What curious reflections this statement should cause in the minds 
of those who are familiar with the New York elevated railroads and their neat 
and handsomely decorated cars, than which none ate more crowded on any 
railroad, nor any that are used by a more heterogenous public f When will it 
be that in England there will be but one class, and nobody be any the worse 
for It than in New York f 

The ventilation in English carriages is accomplished by means 
of the windows, and is, in many respects, preferable to the wholesale 
and impartial ventilation of the American car. 

In the latter, if aH the passengers were of one mind in respect to their 
preference of Fahrenheit, it could be arranged comfortably enough ; but that 
Is impossible^ and in winter the golden mean of the management is sought in 
heating the car to the highest possible point. The consequence is that travel 
isi rendered uncomfortabfo and unhealdiy, while in summer the distribution of 
discomfort is more arbitrary. In the English carriages the window in the door 
slides down into the door,, so that the air can be admitted above the heads 
the passengers^an excellent device, and one which it is surprising that we do 
not find imitated in some of our new first-class coaches. 

A frecyient subject of discussion is the speed of English trains as 
compared with that of American trains, and ” The Wild Irishman** 
and ** The Flying Scotchman'* are constantly quoted for performantes 
which put American railroads to shame. 

The truth of the matter is that we have trains in America which are as fast 
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ag the Jkste^t Uahs in England, * and that^they have trains iii. England grbtcii are% 
as slo«r,as the slowest trains in America. We^ have fear roads which in respect 
of general equipment for fast running *are a&^ to compete with tfie English 
foad% and the aveHsge speed between ^termini in England of one thousand 
trains would be very much higher than tth^mean speed between termini of one, 
thousand trains in America. The reason is found in the differences of tracks 
and operating conditions. The following salient advantages are presented in 
Engird ; a better road-bed generally; a track absolutely isolated,, dhd ^th all 
road crossings, footpaths, ahd intersecting lines above or below grade ; a better 
system of signals, enabling an express to run through a city and over a hundred 
sets jof points without reduction of speed ; shorter stops at stations, because 
the carriages open sideways, and can be emptied in one-third, or less, of the 
time required to debark the passengers in an American train. There is no such 
thing as runidng a train through the streets of a city on an unguarded equality 
with foot-passengers an*& vehicles. The roadway is either elevated upon a stone 
viaduct, or depressed betyeen high walls, or concealed in a tunnel. In America 
such a condition 0/ things is impossible, because ^of the extent of the country, 
the impracticability of fencing and protecting a track of such great mileage, or 
of elevating it or depressing it in all the towns it encountered. Of course the 
English, road-bed is^^the ideal one for fast and safe rail-roading, but it is, at least 
for the present, out of the question for America. To an Englishman the spectacle 
of an American train running through the giiddle of the street is preposterous 
in the last degree, and it is undoubtedly wrong in both theory and practice. 

It can readily be seen that th^ conditions lend themselves to high mean 
speed in England, but we have trains on one or two lines from New York, but 
notably on the Pennsylvania, which are as fast as the crack expresses on the 
, London Northwe^ern or the Midland. It is impossible in the present rapid 
growth and development ot the American railroad system that it should equal 
in its detail the perfected methods of our neighbour’s. What we can say is that 
there are many features of our railroading that we may well feel proud of. Our 
casualty list is creditably small, .and we carry our passengers, high and low, far 
more cheaply than they do in England. We treat them humanely in the main, 
and while we do make our discriminations, none of them can be described as 
odious or unjust. 

' In the management of stations the English and American termini are about 
on a par, but their minor and country stations are incomparably better managed 
than purs. The bar and* refreshment counter is a prominent feature of every 
station of note, and has been wrought to a degree bf importance that is wholly 
unknown under similar conditions in America. It is a great convenience to 
travellers, and conduces to much drinking, and to eating that is of a character 
quite as favorable to dyspepsia as anything known in America. 
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TWO ANNIVERSARY AFTER-DINNER POEMS, 

I. 

HARVARD COb^MENCEMENT, JUNE 24, 1885. 

TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

This is your month, the month of perfect days,” 

Birds in full song and blossoms all ablaze. 

Nature herself your earliest welcome breathes, . 

Spreads evqry leaflet, every bower inwreathes ; * 

Carpets her paths for your returning feet, 

Pflts forth her best your coming steps to greet ; 

And Heavep must surely find the earth in ttmep 
When Home, sweet Home, exhales the breath of June. 

These blessed days are waning all too fast, 

And June’s bright vtsiofts mingling with the ps^st ; 
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Lilacs have bloomed and foded, and the rose 
Has dropped its petals, but the^ clover blows, 

And fills its slender tubesPwith hdneyed sweets ; 

The fields are pearled witlf milk^^w^ite margarites ; 
Th«s dandelion, which you s^ng^cpf old, 

Has lost its pride of place. Its crown of gold, 

But^till displays its feathery-mantled globe. 

Which children’s breath or wandering winds unrobe^ 
These were your humble frien^l ; your opened eyes 
Nature had trained her common gifts to prize ; 

Not Cam nor Isis taught you to despise 
Charles, with his muddy margin and the harsh, 
Plebeian grasses of the reeking marsh. 

New England’s home-bred scholar, well yon knew 
Her soil, her speech, her {ftople, through and through. 
And loved dhem ever with the love that holds 
All sweet, fond memories in its fragrant folds. 

Though far and wide your winged words had fiown, 
Your daily presence kept you all our own, 

Tillcvith a soirowing sigh, a thrill of pride, 

We heard your summons, and you left our side 
For larger duties and for tasks untried. 

How pleased the Slpaniards for a while to claim 
This frank Hidalgo with the liquid name. 

Who stored their classics on his crowded shelves 
And loved their Calderon as they did themselves I 
Beforil his eyes what changing pageants pass ! 

The bridal feast how near the funeral mass ! 

The death-stroke falls, — ^the Misereres wail ; 

The joy-bells ring,— the tear-stained cheeks unveil,. 
While, as the playwright shifts his pictured scene. 

The royal mourner crowns his second|||ueen. 

From Spain to Britain is a goodly 

Madrid and London long-stretched leagues divide. 

What if I send him ? ** Uncle S., says he,” 

To my good cousin whom he calls ** J. B.” 

A nation’s servants go where they are sent, — 

He heard his Uncle’s orders, and he went. 

By what enchantments, what alluring arts, 

Our truthful James led captive British hearts,— 
Whether his shrewdness made their statesmen halt. 

Or if his learning found their Dons at fault, 

Or If his virtue was a strange surprise. 

Or if his wit fiung star-dust in their eyes,— 

Like hooesc Yankeee we can simply guess ; 

Bttt that he did it all must needs confess. 

England herself wkltoot a bitsib may claim 
Her only conqueror ifnce the Neeusan canter 
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AT THE DINNER OF THE 4>B. K. SOCIETY. 

TO THE POETS WHO ONLY LISTEN. 

When evening’s shadowfr fingers fold 
The flowers of every hue, 

Some shy, half-opened bud will hold 
Its drop of morning’s dew. 

Sweeter with evef^ sunlit hour 
The trembling sphere has grown. 

Till all the imgrance of the flower 
Becomes at last itstiwn. 

We that have sung perchance fnay find 
Our little meed of praise, 

And round our pallid temples bind 
The wreath of fading bays : 

Ah, Poet, who hast never spent 
Thy breath in idle strains, 

For thee the dewdrop morning lent 
Still in thy heart remains ; 

Unwasted, rn its perfumed t:ell ^ 

It waits the evening gale ; 

Then to the azure whence it fell 
Its lingering sweets exhale. 


I%e AUantie Mcnihliy. 

Eight years an exile I What a weary while 
Since first our herald,sought the mother isle I 
His snow-white flagmo chui^sh wrong has soiled^ 
He left unchallenged, he reAtrtfS unspoiled. 

Here let us keep him^ (er^he saw the light,— 

His genius, wisdom, wit, are ours by right ; ^ 

And if we lose him our lament will be 
We have five hundred ” — not ** a$ good as he.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes^ 



ART AND LITERARY GOSSIP. 


J ULY is .not generally a month wherein have to be chronicled 
many novelties, and last July has certainly been no exception 
to the average. Publishers are sh^ of the “ hot months,” when even 
the weaiy critic flies from the sight of parcels marked “ for review," 
when eveiybody and his wife are in the country or by the seaside. 
Artists have shut up their studios and departed on the annual 
subject-hunt, with the exception of a> few “ great ones” — as Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Sir John Millais — ^whom the charms or the 
imperative requirements of society necessitate remaining in town 
till the actual advent of August. The 12th is really the magic 
wand that dissipates alike fashionable workers and idlers to the 
ends of the earth. 

Meanwhile there is one question which seems to be exercising 
„.paany people — thq question of precedence in the case of Leighton 
and Millais. The latter, having accepted the baronetcy offered him 
by the Queen, takes rank socially over Sir Frederick, who is 
only a Knight ; on the other hand, as President of a Royal Institu- 
tion, and the chief art-corporation in the Empire, Sir Frederick 
Leighton is adjudged by many to take court-precedence of any 
Baronet The position of affairs is really one of awkwardness, 
especially in the case of such society men as the artists in ques- 
tion. It would seem as if the only way to move the wheel of this 
rutted waggon would be the bestowal of a baronetcy on the Pre- 
sident, not as an official honour (a bad precedent) but in recognition 
of his high achievements as an artist And rumour has it that Ix>rd 
Salisbury will ere long see his way to suggest to Her Majesty the 
advisability of such a step. 

Mr. G. F. Watts’s refusal of the honour so readily accepted by 
Mr. Millais h^i^en much discussed from both an apprsciative and 
antagonistic pomt ^of view, for, though many seemed to think that 
for the honour of art, if not of his own work, he ought to have grate- 
fully accepted the proffered baronetcy, most sensible people have 
recc^nised that the artist knew best what be should do ; one of his 
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ir<»Mons being alone 
not in poaseflsion of 
of an honour that practiistflli^ 
standard. 

Of late years Lord' Tennyson fiGtta Odt* fouh^'idl#!! 

Laureate a very onerous one, and them Ibave oceuned' 

Stances where it was expected the ^ihent poet tirould i[ivO<t| 
to fitting sentiments of grief or congratulation, but sirhlch'fie'Siit 
allowed to become things of the past without taking any notibe of 
them. The marriage of H. R. H. Princess Beatrke, hsi/ 

not been allowed to pass without an official greeting {tf 
from the Poet Laureat;es^lineS, v^hich, while “ qillcial,’*^(re jfiill of ■ 
charm apd grace, and even (a rare thing in piiees tteeeaJion) of wild 
poetic tmagulation : — > . . < > 

To H. R. H. Princess Beatrice. 

Two Suns of Love make day of human life, x 
Which else with all its pains and griefs and d&ths 
Were utter darkness — one, the Sun of dawn \ 

That brightens thro’ the mother’s tender eyes. 

And warms the child’s awakeifing tvorId<— and one 

The later-rising Sun of spousal Love 

Which from her household orbit draws the child, 

To move in other spheres. The mother weeps. 

At that white funeral of a single life. 

Her maiden daughter’s marriage ; and her tears 
Are half of pleasure, half of pain — the child 
Is happy«— e’en in leaving her ! but Thou, 

True daughter, whose all faithful, filial eyes 
Have seen the loveliness of earthly thrones. 

Wilt neither quit the widow’d crown, nor let 
This later light of Love have risen in vain, 

But moving through the mother’s home, between 
The two that love thee, lead a summer life. 

Sway'd by each Love, and swaying to each Lqve, 

Like some gonjectured planet in mid heaven 
Between two Suns, and drawing down from both 
The light and genial warmth of double day. 

I Gordon’s ^Journals*’ is still the book claiming pre^^eminent attcilf 
tlL) as is but natural ; but people are beginning to get a litt|^ 
tirU of the increasing mass ^ of journalise 
thqilatest additipn to Chinese 

W f Mr^liW»«^»Cfef®w>y editor.** the 






